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COMTIHUfiD. 


Separi  an  Schools  inspected  in  the  North  Western  District,  com-- 
prising  the  Counties  of  Lancaster y  Cumberland,  and  Westmare- 
land;  for  the  Year  1847-8;  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thurtbll,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
lately  Tutor  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


Sir,  June  30,  1848. 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  a  report  on  the  work  of  my  inspection, 
since  my  appointment  in  January,  1847.  Besides  the  occupations 
that  form  the  subject  of  this  report,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  Training  Institution  at  Battersea,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Moseley,  and  in  that  of  the  York  and  Ripon  Diocesan 
Training  School.  For  an  account  of  this  work,  t  must  refer  to 
special  reports  already  transmitted  to  their  Lordships.  Occasional 
special  reports  respecting  individual  schools  have  been  made,  to 
which  I  need  make  no  reference  here. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  report  concerns  schools,  mostly 
in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  were  inspected  in 
1847,  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  July. 

From  that  time  till  the  end  of  October,  1847, 1  was  mainly 
occupied  in  work  connected  with  the  inspection  of  the  Training 
Institutions  at  Battersea  and  York.  At  the  close  of  last  October, 
it  pleased  God  to  afflict  me  with  a  severe  illness,  which  entirely 
disabled  me  from  work  till  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  I  had  not  fully  recovered  before  April. 
Whilst  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  my  district,  the  most  pressing 
business  was  kindly  undertaken,  at  their  Lordships'  request^  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Mitchell  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  during  the  present  year,  has  been  taken  up 
in  work  connected  with  the  Easter  examination  of  schoolmasters ; 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship,  and  the  ex- 
amination also  of  the  schools  in  which,  and  of  the  teachers  to 
which,  they  were  to  be  apprenticed  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  correspond- 
ing examination  of  schools  in  which  pupil  teachers  were  apprenticed 
in  1847. 
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Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  schools 
inspected  last  year,  all  of  which  lie  in  and  about  Manchester^ 
Rochdale^  Bury,  Bolton-le-Moor,  Burnley,  and  Preston.  These 
schools  were  all  inspected  pretty  fully.  From  five  to  seven  hours 
a-day  were  usually  spent  in  ascertaining  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  in  recording,  the  attainments  of  every  part  of  each  school 
in  each  department  of  the  instruction. 

The  "  general  observations  "  on  these  schools  have  been  carefully 
condensed  from  my  daily  reports,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  time 
of  my  drawing  them  up ;  and,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
numbers  tabulated,  they  afford  a  definite  measure  of  the  state  of 
each  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  These  ^'  general  observations '' 
are  more  briefly  drawn  up  for  the  schools  that  were  first  visited ; 
but,  from  having  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  visit  and 
examine  schools,  the  results  were  obtained  at  first  with  as  much 
certainty,  though  not  with  quite  the  same  rapidity,  as  afterwards. 
All  records  of  mere  general  impressions  have  been,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoided ;  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  ascertain  a 
number  of  indisputable  facts,  sufficient  to  preclude  the  necessity 
for  remarks  of  that  nature,  either  on  the  schools  or  their  teachers. 

There  is  one  set  of  numbers  in  this  table  to  which  I  attach 
especial  importance.  It  is  that  which  indicates  the  attainment  of 
each  school  in  reading.  The  standard  for  fixing  such  numbers 
must  of  course  be  different  with  every  Inspector ;  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  afford  an  extremely  good  test  of  the  comparative  activity 
of  instruction  in  schools  examined  by  the  same  person ;  and  their 
usual  correspondence  with  the  results  of  the  rest  of  the  examination 
has  much  struck  me. 

Before  remarking  upon  special  points  regarding  these  schools, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  at  once  some  general  results. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  character  of 
each,  as  being  excellent,  good,  fair,  moderate,  or  bad,  has  been 
noted.  Each  set  of  children,  under  an  independent  teacher,  has 
been  considered  to  form  a  separate  school.  With  the  infants* 
schools  have  been  classed  some  in  which  elder  girls  are  also 
taught;  and  in  many  of  the  rest  there  was  found  one  class,  at  least, 
of  mere  infants.  The  result  of  the  analysis,  thus  made,  is  re- 
presented in  the  following  table: — 


Excellent. 

Good. 

Fsir. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Totals. 

Boys'  lehooli 
Mixed  schoolg    of) 
boyi  and  ffirli    • 
Girli*  schooli  •     • 
Infants'  schools     • 

6 

1 

2 

4 

16 
2 

3 

6 

16 

6 

20 
4 

12 

10 

17 
8 

1 
6 

3 

4 

51 

25 

45 
26 

Touls     •     . 

13 

27 

46 

47 

14 

147 
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The  six  excellent  schools  for  boys  are  those  at  Stretford^  Bicker- 
staffei  Deane,  Bolton  (Holy  Trinity),  Bury  (St.  Paul's),  and 
Rochdale.  I  have  considered  as  fair  schools  for  boys  those  at 
Middletouj  Manchester  St  Michael's^  Astley,  and  Manchester 
Bennet-street.  The  two  eaceUent  schools  for  girls  are  those  at 
Bolton  (Holy  Trinity),  and  Staley-bridge  (St.  PauVs);  the 
excellent  mixed  school  is  that  at  Leigh  ;  and  those  for  infants  are 
at  Manchester  (St.  Ann's),  Salford  (Great  George-street),  Habers- 
ham (All  Saints*,  Cheapside),  and  Middleton.  The  girls'  schools 
at  Stretford,  Manchester  (St.  Ann*s),  and  Athertoni-^— the  miked 
schools  at  Oldham  (St.  James'),  and  Litlleborough, — and  the 
infants' schools  at  Manchester  (All  Souls)  and  Southshore, — have 
been  designated  as /air. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  table,  that  the  schools  in  which  boys 
alone  are  taught  are  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition ;  and  that 
next  to  them  stand  those  in  which  infants  alone  are  taught,  with  a 
peculiar  oif^anisation,  and  methods  specially  adapted  to  infants. 
Of  the  mixed  schools  that  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  I  observe 
that  every  one  has  a  man  as  principal  teacher.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  that  the  schools  taught  by  mistresses  are  the  l0ast  effi- 
cient. Perhaps  this  result  was  to  be  expected,  since  compara* 
tively  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  train  young  women  as 
mistresses  for  any  schools,  but  those  for  infants. 

The  table  indicates,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  is  not  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory ;  for  the 
great  majority  of  boys*  schools,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  inspected,  are  reported  to  be  in  a  fair  condition. 

This,  however,  would  oe,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  erroneous  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  place,  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
Church  schools,  under  inspection  in  the  districtj  include  most,  or 
nearly  all,  of  those  that  are  in  a  tolerably  good  state. 

And  again,  the  standard  set  is  a  very  low  one,  and  has  been 
adopted  rather  with  a  view  to  arrange  these  schools  in  classes^ 
and  to  compare  them  with  each  other,  than  with  reference  to  any 
idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  result  of  the  measures  now  in 
operation  for  the  advancement  of  the  people's  education,  without 
assuming  any  such  development  of  them  as  may  naturally  be 
anticipated,  will  soon  be  to  place  a  large  proportion  of  schools, 
selected  as  these  have  been,  on  a  level  with  those  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  excellenty  and  to  give  a  less  favorable  appellation 
to  such  as  I  have  called /air. 

I  will  now  offer  some  observations  on  their  Organisation,  dis* 
cipline,  instruction,  &c« 

Organtsaticn* 

After  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  for  years  that  every  school 
teacher  shoidd  knew  'Mhe  system/'  and  the  satisfaction  which, 

n2 
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till  lately,  such  knowledge  has  given  to  all  parties  connected  with 
schools,  however  little  the  attainment  may  have  answered  any 
useful  purpose,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  great  variety  should 
be  found  in  the  organisation  of  National  schools.  Occasionally 
an  intelligent  teacher  of  a  moderately  sized  school  had  adopted 
the  division  into  three  classes,  and  the  occupation  of  them,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Moseley.  And  in  a  very  few  instances  methods 
and  arrangements  were  employed  which  showed  tact  and  skill. 
But  even  our  better  class  of  school  teachers  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  a  point' of  culture,  that  they  can  venture  upon  much  inde- 
pendent  action,  or  upon  a  free  aaaptation  of  means  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  nothing  was  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
monotony  that  prevailed  in  the  organisation  of  their  schools.  They 
were  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  classes,  that  number  having 
often  little  conneidon  with  the  number  or  condition  of  the  scholars ; 
and  each  class  was  placed  under  a  monitor. 

Where  paid  assistants,  or  pupil  teachers,  were  employed,  there 
were  traces  of  such  useful  modifications  in  organisation,  as  will 
doubtless  become  more  frequent  when  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  had  more  time  to  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  rather  regretted 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  classes,  in  schools  where 
there  were  Government  apprentices.  It  would  be  better  to  relin- 
quish the  traditions  of  a  system  contrived  for  other  times  and  other 
circumstances. 

In  one  respect  there  was  great  variety  upon  a  point  of  organi- 
sation. The  parents  of  the  scholars  are  mostly  averse  to  the 
employment  of  their  children  as  monitors,  especially  where  no 
pecuniary  advantage  is  held  out  The  teachers  have  been,  on  this 
account,  driven  to  every  variety  of  shift  for  making  a  frequent 
change  of  monitors,  and  for  employing  each  monitor  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  To  dispense  with  monitors  altogether  is  usually 
impossible;  and  the  tendency  of  this  way  of  removing  the  objection 
to  their  employment  is  manifestly  to  diminish  their  efficiency.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  frequently  so  young,  and  leave  school  so 
young,  that  they  could  not  well  be  employed  ip  teaching  during 
most  of  the  few  hours  allotted  to  them  for  learning. 

In  only  one  school,  viz.,  the  excellent  school  for  boys  in  Holy 
Trinity  District,  at  Hulme,  did  I  find  the  circulating  system  em- 
ployed ;  and,  in  that,  with  modifications  which  entirely  altered  its 
character.  There  was  simply  no  head  to  the  class.  No  marks 
were  recorded,  and  no  rewards  given.  Thus,  instead  of  affording 
an  additional  stimulus,  its  effect  was  rather  to  moderate  the  spirit 
of  emulation.  It  was  indeed  employed  principally  as  a  help  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  There  were  other  judicious  arrange- 
ments, in  this  school,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  activity, 
which  show  an  unusually  forward  spirit,  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  resource,  in  its  teaclier. 

I  found  one  great  and  prevailing  defect  in  these  schools,  which 
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may  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  organisation.  The  lowest 
class^  in  many  of  them,  consisted  of  mere  infants.  The  head 
teacher  could  give  to  such  a  class  but  little  of  the  requisite  attention ; 
and  peculiar  methods  of  teaching  are  needed  for  infants ;  methods, 
too,  which  can  scarcely  succeed,  except  in  the  hands  of  teachers  set 
apart  and  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  teachers  of  these 
classes  of  infieuits,  on  the  contrary,  were,  almost  always,  merely 
monitors,  usually  very  young,  with  no  peculiar  training  for  their 
duties,  and  very  incompetent  to  discharge  them. 

The  juvenile  schools  are  much  hijured  by  this  mixture  of  mere 
infants.  The  only  perfect  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  expensive  one 
of  forming  a  separate  infants'  school;  or  that  of  placing  the 
infants,  if  not  numerous,  under  a  kind  and  sensible  dame.  Much 
might  be  done,  with  good  superintendence,  by  placing  them  con- 
stantly under  the  oldest  or  best  monitor,  or  pupil  teacher,  that 
could  be  procured  for  the  service ;  but  unfortunately,  where  the 
evil  occurs,  there  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  skill  and  energy  ade- 
quate to  the  success  of  ^is  plan. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  one  cause  of  infants  being  found  in 
juvenile  schools  is  the  desire  of  the  parents, — a  desire  to  be 
strenuously  resisted  by  school-managers, — ^to  send  their  youngest 
children  to  the  same  school  with  their  brothers  or  sisters.  Another, 
and  peiiiaps  a  more  prevailing  cause,  is  the  prejudice,  existing 
amongst  the  poor,  against  infants'  schools. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  in  most  schools  was  by  far  too  lax ;  and  this 
seemed  in  many  instances  to  be  in  part  the  result  of  the  dependence 
of  the  schools  upon  the  payments  made  by  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiarly  independent  character  of  the 
population.  The  payments  are  frequently  high,  amounting  some- 
times to  6ct.  or  7d.  a-week  for  the  more  advanced  children. 
Moreover,  the  parents  exercise  but  little  control  over  their  children ; 
and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  child  to  present  himself  alone 
to  the  master  of  a  school,  make  inquiries  as  to  the  terms,  and 
smartly  make  his  own  bargain,  urging  perhaps  the  lower  terms  of 
some  neighbouring  school,  or  settling  for  himself  whether  he  will 
pay  for  some  accomplishment,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  the  discipline  of 
schools  should,  in  many  respects,  be  too  frequently  relaxed. 

In  all  the  schools,  however,  in  which  the  state  of  instruction  was 
best,  the  discipline  was  also  well  maintained.  The  one  is  indeed 
to  the  other  as  a  means  essential  to  the  end.  Sometimes  the  means 
was  mistaken  for  a  main  end  in  itself;  and,  wherever  order  and 
discipline  were  thus  viewed,  the  result  was  clearly  marked  by  the 
low  state  of  instruction.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
good  discipline,  employed  for  its  just  ends,  was  in  the  excellent 
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school  at  Rochdale^  consisting  chiefly  of  factory  children.  The 
numbers  were  there  so  great  that^  without  a  high  state  of  discipline^ 
nothing  could  haye  been  effected.  The  energetic  master  of  this 
school  was  supported  in  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  by 
the  steady  concurrence  of  the  mill-'Owners. 

By  far  too  little  attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  the  keeping 
correct  re^sters  of  attendance.  The  pence-book  was  frequently 
the  only  register.  In  many  good  schools  there  was  no  record  of 
individual  attendance ;  and  where  such  was  keipt,  it  often  happened 
that  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  scholars  that  came  late 
and  those  that  were  punctual. 

Methods. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction  I  had  not  much  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment^  except  from  what  appeared  in  the  results 
produced;  my  whole  time  was  usually  occupied  in  ascertaining 
these.  As  tne  apprenticeship  system  works  0Q«  it  will  become 
more  necessary  to  attend  to  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  In- 
spector must  find  time  for  observations  upon  it. 

It  did  not  appear  that  much  of  the  instruction  was  given  orally> 
or  at  least  in  the  way  of  set  orltl  lessons ;  nor  indeed^  from  the 
scanty  amount  of  teaching  power  at  work«  would  much  oral  instruc- 
tion be  possible.  The.scriptur^  lesson  was  naturally  that  which 
most  frequently  was  given  orally ;  very  generally  there  was  little 
oral  teaching  besides. 

The  chief  variety  in  method  was  afforded  by  an  occasional 
employment  of  Mr.  Stow's  form  of  simultaneous  teaching,  by 
teachers  trained  in  Scotland.  In  very  few  oases  did  it  seem  to  be 
successfully  employed.  It  might  be,  that  the  system  was  not 
sufficiently  worked  out ;  but  certainly,  in  most  of  the  schools  where 
it  was  adopted,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  scholars  had  been  kept  in  an  active  state;  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  portion  was  vague  and  loose. 

In  some  schools,  however,  gallery  lessons  of  this  character  have 
been  given  with  good  results. 

Jtisiructton, 

RuADiNo. — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  able  to  read  well,  to 
judge  from  the  favorable  specimens  of  the  class,  that  have  hud  the 
advantages  afforded  in  training  colleges.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  should  be  proficient  in  reading. 
Moreover,  the  large  number  of  scholars  usually  taught  in  the 
same  room,  the  noise  that  b  unavoidable,  and  the  small  portion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  reading,  during  which  each  scholar  can 
have  the  advantage  of  the  head-teacher's  attention,  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  instruction.    A  fair 
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proportion  perhaps  of  the  children  attain  to  reading  with  some 
fluency,  but  very  few  can  be  said  to  read  with  any  tolerable  regard 
to  expression.  In  general  the  reading  is  extremely  monotonous ; 
and  It  is  well  if  there  be  nothing  decidedly  false,  or  bad^  in 
manner. 

The  importance  to  the  scholars  of  their  ability  to  read  intel- 
ligently, and  with  appropriate  and  agreeable  expi^ssion,  has 
scarcely  perhaps  been  realized.  To  read  fluently  is  to  the  child 
a  valuable  attainment ;  he  can  then  employ  the  art  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  he  has  a  key  with  which  to  open  many  a  store* 
house  of  pleasant  and  precious  things.  But  in  being  trained  to 
read  with  appropriate  expression,  he  receives  a  culture  which  is 
the  more  valuable,  from  its  being  precisely  suited  to  his  age  and 
circumstances.  To  give  language  its  appropriate  utterance,  the 
mind  must  be  exercised  upon  the  ideas  conveyed;  and  the 
exercise  required  is  just  that  which  the  child  is  able  to  profit  by, 
supposing  the  reading-book  well  chosen. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  as  many  as  possible, 
amongst  the  poor,  should  be  able  to  read  aloud,  so  as  to  be  well 
understood,  and  listened  to  with  pleasure.  It  tends  to  make  home 
more  attractive,  and  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  sickbed ;  to 
increase  the  poor  man's  comforts  and  supports ;  to  civilize  and 
christianize  him. 

In  the  Dutch  schools  this  point  receives  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  apparently  with  great  success. 

Writing. — This  part  of  the  instruction  is  usually  well  attended 
to,  and  with  fair  success.  The  parents  value  writing  highly,  and 
thus  great  encouragement  is  given  both  to  scholars  and  teachers. 

No  very  systematic  teaching  was  employed.  Some  schools 
used  copy-books  with  sloping  Unes,  as  in  Mulhaiiser's  system; 
and  the  character  of  the  writing  in  most  of  these  schools  was  very 
good.  The  chief  advantage  seemed  to  arise  from  the  aid  which 
the  lines  afibrded  towards  giving  to  the  parts  of  each  letter  the 
proper  proportions.  An  unusual  degree  of  freedom  and  regularity 
was  thus  given  to  the  hand-writing. 

Arithmetic. — 'This  is  a  branch  of  instruction  valued  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  and  therefore  by  their  teachers.  In  most 
of  the  schools,  and  in  some  very  indifierent  ones,  it  was  cultivated 
with  considerable  success* 

Great  improvement  however  might,  and  doubtless  will  hence- 
forth, be  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  was  usual  to  find 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  expertness  in  working  from  the  common 
rules,  whilst  the  children  were  unable  to  write  from  dictation  a 
number  above  10,000. 

Rarely  were  schools  met  with,  in  which  the  scholars  understood 
the  processes  of  the  first  four  simple  rules.  I  mean  the  elder 
scholars,  of  course ;  for  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  reasons  of 
the  rules  ought  to  be^  in  oil  cases,  taught  to  yovng  children  with 
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the  rules  themselves.  The  reverse  order  seems^  in  general,  the 
proper  one:  first,  to  ensure  a  familiarity  with  numbers,  the 
symbols  for  them,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them ;  and 
then  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  familiarized  operations.  A 
teacher  with  knowledge  and  tact  will  however,  from  the  first, 
make  his  instructions  in  a  suitable  measure  intelligent ;  and  the 
Battersea  books  on  calculation,  and  the  Battersea  experience,  it 
may  be  added,  show  that  more  may  be  done  in  this  way  than 
has  commonly  been  supposed.  Any  person,  moreover,  will  have 
been  convinced  of  this  who  has  visited  schools  in  France,  where 
arithmetic  is  made  a  chief  means  of  culture,  and  is  peculiarly  well 
and  intelligently  taught. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  mental  calculation  in  most  of 
the  better  class  of  schools ;  but  it  was  rarely  carried  beyond  a  few 
hackneyed  rules,  or  practised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  and 
exercise  the  faculties  to  any  very  good  purpose.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  exercises  in  mental  calculation  should  not  be  employed 
at  every  stage  of  the  pupiVs  progress,  for  developing  his  conceptions 
of  the  relation  of  number,  and  rendering  his  use  of  arithmetical 
rules  more  intellifi^ent.  Children  may  easily  be  converted  into 
machines  for  ready-reckoning,  but,  in  a  practical  view,  this  is 
scarcely  worth  while ;  and,  for  the  scholar  s  education,  exercises 
gone  through  in  this  spirit  are  of  small  service.  I  was  glad  to 
meet  with  no  instance  of  the  tricks  by  which  apparently  prodigious 
results,  in  power  and  rapidity  of  calculation,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  order  to  astonish. 

Religious  Knowledoe.^-I  have  always  given  great  prominence 
to  the  examination  into  the  reli^ous  instruction  in  schools;  not 
merely  on  accotmt  of  its  supreme  importance  in  regard  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  school,'  but  also  because  it  affords  the  best  test  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  scholars. 

The  Inspector's  visit  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  an 
impression  of  the  weight  he  attaches  to  the  most  important  part 
of  what  the  children  have  to  learn,  and  should  be  made  to  support 
the  best  influences  that  are  working  upon  their  hearts.  But  the 
degree  of  moral  influence  at  work  is  not  to  be  ascertained  during 
a  brief  visit,  with  the  usual  routine  of  the  school  broken  through, 
when  teachers  and  taught  are  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the 
Inspector  has  enough  to  do  in  getting  at  the  most  palpable  of  the 
facts  he  is  looking  for.  On  this  account  I  have  been  careful  to 
record  but  little  of  my  impressions  regarding  moral  influence,  and 
have  preferred  stating  facts  for  the  certainty  of  which  I  could  be 
answerable ;  and  the  most  valuable  of  these  facts  are  apparent  in 
the  state  of  religious  knowledge.  The  whole  of  the  scholar's  real 
education  tells  upon  this,  and  the  results  come  out  best  here. 

Every  part  of  a  child's  secular  instruction,  as  it  is  called,  would 
be  just  as  important  as  the  most  secular-minded  can  make  it,  if 
its  only  object  were  to  strengthen,  c(»nplete»  and  realize  his  attain- 
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tnents  in  the  knowledge  of  that  which,  in  truth,  most  oonoerns  his 
relations  to  things  seen,  whilst  it  speaks  to  him  of  things  unseen. 
The  poor  man,  and  the  poor  man's  child^  find  here  the  best  ex- 
ercise of  feeling,  and  the  chief  exercise  of  imagination  and  thought, 
that  is  permitted  them.  The  Bible  is  the  poor  man's  great  in- 
structor in  many  respects  besides  that  which  is  highest  of  all. 
Here  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  most  and  the  greatf*st  of  the 
questions  that,  of  nature  and  necessity,  present  themselves  to  him ; 
questions,  many  of  them  which  he  feels  that  he  must  rightly 
answer,  or  sicken  and  perish ;  here  his  interests  are  concentrated ; 
to  this  he  applies  all  his  knowledge  that  does  not  immediately 
concern  the  labour  by  which  he  lives ;  this  is  the  field  on  which 
he  delights  to  exercise  whatever  intelligence  he  possesses;  and 
long  may  it  remain  so,— our  country's  peculiar  blessing, — its 
strongest  safeguard. 

The  religious  instruction  had  almost  everjrwhere  received  much 
of  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  was,  at  least,  in  a  &ir  state.  This 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  lessons  to  which  most  preparation  and 
attention  had  been  given  by  the  teacher ;  and  very  much  of  the 
general  instruction  of  the  school  had  been  communicated  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  In  some  schools  the  clergyman  had  taken  the 
chief  religious  lesson  on  himself,  and  with  the  best  effect,  when  done 
systematically  and  regularly. 

I  believe  that  great  benefit  would  result,  if  more  pains  were 
taken  to  have  w^l-selected  portions  of  Scripture  committed  to 
memory ;  if  the  children  of  the  first  class  had  each  a  Reference 
Bible,  which  they  could  take  home,  and  use  in  the  preparation 
of  the  next  Scriptural  lesson ;  and  if  they  were  always  required, 
after  the  lesson,  to  write  down  an  account  of  suitable  portions  of 
what  had  been  learned,  and  to  which  their  attention  had  been 
specially  directed. 

Geography. — ^In  many  schools  this  instruction  was  successfully 
given,  to  the  extent  of  the  most  needful  portions  of  descriptive 
geography.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  untisual  to  find  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  some  less  important  portions  of  the  subject,  such 
as  the  details  respecting  continental  nations ;  whilst  for  more  useful 
portions — ^such,  for  instance,  as  the  mining  districts  of  England, 
its  seaports,  its  means  of  internal  communication,  or  the  colonies 
of  the  British  empire — were  comparatively  neglected.  It  was 
rare  to  find  much  acquaintance  with  astronomical  or  physical 
geography. 

Frequently  the  school  was  well  provided  with  maps,  whilst  the 
scholars*  knowledge  of  that  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate 
was  most  meagre.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  do 
not  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to  teach  geography  with  effect. 
At  the  same  time  no  part  of  their  instruction,  when  well  given,  is 
better  calculated  to  interest  the  scholars,  and  beneficially  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  their  knowledge.    In  connexion  with  geography 
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should  be  introdnced  most  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  is 
suitable  for  children ;  and  much^  too^  of  what  they  should  learn 
respecting  the  arts,  by  which  nature  is  made  subservient  to  man's 
use.  Its  useful  illustration,  moreover,  of  their  little  stores  of 
history,  derived  from  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
is  obvious. 

History  of  EKGLAKD.-^^ome  book  on  this  subject  was  read 
in  many  bojrs'  schools,  and  in  a  few  girls'  schools ;  and  the  children 
often  showed  considerable  knowledge.  None  of  the  books, 
however,  are  well  calculated  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  it  is  only 
the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject  that  makes  the  children  so  fond 
of  it  as  they  manifestly  are.  A  really  good  History  of  England, 
written  by  one  that  knows  children,  their  needs  and  their  likings, 
would  be  a  great  treasure.  It  should  be  simple,  but  not  conde- 
scending, in  style.  It  might  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  good 
many  of  our  kings;  still  such  a  catalogue  would  seem,  at  least,  to 
form  as  good  a  chronological  table  as  could  be  given.  It  should 
dwell  on  portions  of  greatest  moment,  and  on  individual  actors  in 
the  scenes  described,  and  concentrate  about  them,  in  vivid  pictures, 
all  that  needs  to  be  told.  It  should  select,  for  description  and 
illustration,  what  the  poor  man's  child  is  most  likely  to  understand 
and  to  realise  by  analogy  with  his  own  experience.  Little  of  all 
this  characterised  any  of  the  books  that  I  found  in  use.  The  book 
wanted  is  one  most  (Ufficult  to  produce,  and  requires  the  laborious 
appUcation  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  opportunities  rare  to  all  but  the 
schoolmaster.  To  a  cultivated  race  of  schoolmasters  must  we 
look  for  the  supply  of  this,  and  of  the  msrny  other  school-books  of 
which  we  stand  in  need. 

Enolish  Grammar.*— In  most  schools  the  progress  made  did 
not  exceed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  speech ; 
in  some,  however,  the  scholars  had  attained  to  a  creditable  know- 
ledge of  the  chief  rules  of  syntax.  The  derivation  of  words  was 
not  often  taught ;  indeed  no  teacher,  who  has  not  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin,  and  who  has  not  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  can  teach  this  with  much  useful  effect.  When  properly 
taught,  however,  it  is  highly  instructive,  and  leads  to  many  a 
useful  collateral  lesson  on  words,  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
stand. 

The  great  want  in  schools,  as  regards  instruction  in  written 
language,  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  set  of  exercises.  Surely  the  dry 
form,  in  which  grammar  is  usually  presented  to  the  advanced 
scholars  in  our  National  schools,  is  scarcely  the  best  adapted  to 
them.  The  subject  would  have  a  fresh  interest  and  use,  if  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  simple  exercises  in  composition.  A 
most  desirable,  an  essential,  end  of  our  school-education  is  to 
enable  the  child  to  express  himself  in  writing,  upon  subjects  suited 
to  his  capacity,  with  ease  and  correctness.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
get  a  child  to  express  his  ideas  vivA  voce  with  facility  ;  md  in  the 
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higher^class  schools  of  Germany  a  considerable  time  is  employed^ 
for  the  new  comers,  solely  in  exercising  them  to  do  this.  Much 
more  difficult  is  it  to  secure  a  ready  and  correct  expression  of 
ideas  in  writing,  without  which  most  of  the  practical  benefits,  to 
be  derived  from  learning  to  write,  are  lost ;  and  to  do  this*  syste- 
matic exercises  would  seem  quite  necessary.  The  best  school- 
masters  are  sensible  of  the  want,  and  strive  in  various  ways  to 
supply  it.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Chambers,  in 
his  Educational  Course,  have  published  such  exercises ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  them  in  use. 

Singing. — In  most  schools  tliis  is  only  taught  by  ear,  and  is 
poorly  done;  in  some,  however,  where  the  teaching  is  only  by  ear, 
the  children  sing  very  pleadingly. 

In  a  few  schools  there  was  good  teaching  by  note,  and  with 
the  most  satisfhctory  results.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  this 
was  at  Biokerstaffe,  where  there  is  an  organ,  and  the  schools  are 
opened  and  closed  with  chanting  and  hymns. 

Cfeneral  Bemarks  on  the  State  of  Instruction. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is, 
in  general*  very  imperfect*  Doubtless,  the  next  few  years  may 
be  expected  to  introduce  a  great  improvement ;  but  it  will  be  by, 
in  a  great  measure,  supplanting  the  present  teachers,  or  by  im- 
proving such  as  are  able  and  willing  to  improve.  They  are 
making  great  efforts*  and  they  have  a  strong  stimulus  to  do  so; 
for  their  bread  is  at  stake.  There  is  only  one  practicable  way, 
that  I  can  think  of,  for  introducing  any  great  improvement  in 
theiQi  as  they  are  now,  viz.,  by  the  regular  and  systematic  exertions 
of  the  clergyman.  It  has  been  for  some  time  said  and  repeated, 
with  too  much  truth,  ''  As  is  the  clergyman,  so  is  the  school.** 
I  say,  with  too  much  truth,  because  it  shows  the  inefficiency  of 
the  schoolnutster.  As  the  schoolmaster  improves,  the  duties  of 
the  clergyman*  with  respect  to  his  school,  will  become  less 
onerous ;  and  yet  the  school  be  a  more  effective  aid  to  him  in  his 
ministry  than  ever ;  t.  0.*  so  long  as  the  word  '*  education  "  is 
considered  to  mean  '^  religious  education,"  and  as  that  considera- 
tion continues  duly  to  influence  the  teaching. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  wiuch  the  clergyman,  by  his 
visits,  may  benefit  his  school ;  but  they  will  effect  little  good  if  not 
carried  out  systematically,  with  forethought,  labour,  and  perse- 
vering regularity ;  just  as  it  is  in  every  other  like  matter. 

First ;  the  clergyman  may  take  some  part  of  the  instruction ; 
and*  with  the  universally  existing  deficiency  of  teaching  power,  he 
cannot  fail  to  aid  effectively  the  teacher's  endeavours*  if  he  do  but 
take  some  definite  portions  of  the  work*  corresponding  with,  and 
supplementing^  the  rest. 

Secondly  \  the  dergymaUj  by  systematic  and  recurring  exa- 
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minations,  which  may  be  extremely  brief,  but  must  be  carefully 
recorded  for  reference,  may  test  the  progress  of  each  class  in  each 
principal  part  of  its  instruction.  When  an  evil  is  once  fairly 
manifested,  the  remedy  will  generally  be  easy  enough.  Had  such 
a  system  been  commonly  pursued,  1  should  not  so  frequently  have 
heard,  at  my  examinations,  **  Who  could  liave  thought  it ! "  when 
the  children  were  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  questions  on  things 
with  which  they  were  considered  to  have  been  long  familiar,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  after  the  clergyman  had  been  visiting  his  school 
with  great  perseverance  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  time. 

There  is  one  other  most  powerful  means  of  improving  the 
education  in  our  schools,  for  the  influence  of  which  we  must  wait, 
viz.,  the  interest  taken  in  the  child*s  progress  by  his  parents,  I 
am  told  that  in  Scotland  this  is  the  most  effective  spur  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  scholars,  and  affords  them  great  aid  towards  their 
improvement.  In  South  Lancashire  considerable  interest  is  felt 
by  the  artizan  in  the  education  of  his  family ;  but  it  is  different 
with  the  '*  factory  handJ*  A  large  proportion  of  parents  here,  as 
well  as  everywhere  else,  are  too  ignorant  to  value  the  learning  of 
their  children ;  still  less  can  they  encourage  and  assist  them  in  the 
work  of  the  school. 

This  condition  of  things  is  indeed  discouraging.  Still,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  is  connected  with  circumstances,  which,  though 
affecting  laree  masses  of  our  countrymen,  are  peculiar,  and  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  being  hopelessly  permanent.  They  are  in 
Lancashire,  for  the  most  part,  results  of  the  rapid  formation  of  a 
population,  where  the  elements  of  true  civilization  have  not  been 
able  to  keep* pace  with  the  growth  of  what  they  act  upon;  and 
improving  influences  of  all  sorts  have  been  in  a  like  condition. 
As  the  country  becomes  better  educated,  and  a  good  education  is 
made  cheap,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  placed  at  every  man's 
door,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  better  understood,  and  in  time 
more  highly  valued.  A  race  of  only  moderately  well-educated 
parents,  under  such  improved  circumstances,  will  ereatly  aid  the 
education  of  the  succeeding  generation.  It  is  hardly  worth  spe- 
culating upon  the  limit  that  it  may  be  possible  thus  to  reach.  It  is 
sure  to  be  too  low;  and  will  be  made  lower  by  premature  deter- 
mination.    We  have  only  to  aim  at  making  it  as  high  as  possible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  one,  whose  occupations  have 
been  undertaken  from  interest  in  them,  to  entertain,  and  to  be 
indulged  in  the  expression  of,  sanguine  views  of  the  possible,  and 
probable,  success  of  the  cause  he  lias  laboured  in  promoting.  It 
is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  persons  have  not  yet, 
generally,  attached  anything  like  sufficient  importance  to  the 
education  of  the  labouring  classes, — that  the  country  has  not  done, 
or  thought  of  doing,  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  it 
ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  to  this  end, — that  even  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  current  views  respecting  the  results  that  might  be 
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realized,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  aimed  at,  fall  far  short  of  the 
sober  truth  respecting  them.  Even  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
people,  depending  on  influences  about  which  we  are  not  perfectly 
agreed,  and  on  causes,  the  working  of  which  we  certainly  cannot 
calculate,  is  manifestly  to  be  improved,  to  an  extent  that  no  sober 
man  would  wish  to  define,  by  the  diligent  use  of  means  adapted 
to  that  end.  But  the  means  by  which  men^s  intelligence  is  to  be 
cultivated,  and  their  physical  and  mental  faculties  exercised,  are 
more  within  our  reach ;  we  can  employ  them  without  hesitation ; 
and  their  results  may  be  more  safely  estimated.  And  surely  no 
satisfactory  correction  of  a  higher  estimate  of  results  can  be  esta* 
blished  by  adducing  merely  negative  evidence  from  facts  of  the 
past,  or  present.  An  end,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  long 
continuance,  and  growth  during  their  continuance,  of  socisd 
arrangements  pecuuarly  adapted  to  it,  may  be  quite  attainable ; 
even  though  it  may  never,  in  the  world's  history,  have  been 
attained,  under  social  arrangements  that  were  not  made  in  con- 
templation of  such  an  end.  Something  has  been  done  before  our 
own  eyes,  by  ourselves;  more  has  been  done  by  some  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  perhaps  by  them  as  much  as  fairly  corresponds, 
when  fairly  estimated,  with  the  means  they  have  employed.  Let 
us  use  the  means  more  abundantly,  and  we  shall  probably  reap 
more  abundant  results.  And  those  who  are  disposed  to  fix  some 
low  measure  for  what  is  attainable,  may  be  desired  to  consider  the 
results  actually  realised  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  means  by  which,  they 
have  been  realised.  Take  from  these  classes  a  child  of  average 
culture,  at  13  years  of  ase;  compare  that  child  with  an  average 
instance  from  the  lower  classes.  What  a  difference  in  knowledge, 
in  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  applying  it,  in  the 
culture  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination! 

Yet  consider  the  means  by  which  this  difference  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  amongst  the  rest,  the  influence  of  daily  intercourse  with 
educated  persons,  and  that  of  good  teaching.  Surely  we  may  look 
hopefully  to  the  effective  employment  of  like  influences.  The 
difference  between  the  two  children  only  shows  that  we  have  a 
very  wide  margin  to  work  upon,  and  that  we  may  confidently  hope 
to  reduce  it  greatly. 

Results  are  at  this  moment  being  produced,  which  will  show 
that  much  more  may  be  done  for  the  children  of  the  poor  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought  of.  And,  in  the  realization  of  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  results  from  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
for  our  people,  there  is  surely  nothing  to  apprehend ;  for  every 
part  of  the  instruction,  of  which  the  secular  character  alone  has 
been  contemplated  in  the  above  observations,  is,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  cease  to  be,  connected  with  moral  and  religious 
training,  and  the  whole  penetrated  by  moral  and  religious  influence, 
so  far  as  man  can  provide^  by  the  employment  of  suitable  means. 
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Factory  Schools^  and  Factory  Children. 

|c  Having  introduced  what  remarks  I  had  to  make  on  the  general 
results  of  my  inspection^  in  connexion  with  the  review  of  that  part 
of  my  worK  in  which  I  bad  only  general  objects  before  mej 
whereas,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  my  attention  was  directed 
fl|ie«iaUy,  and  almost  exclusivelyj  to  the  selection  of  pupil-teachers  | 
I  may  now  proceed  to  report  the  general  results  of  my  observa- 
tions on  the  schools  frequented  exclusively  by  children  working 
half  the  day  in  factories^  and  on  the  scholars  of  this  class^  of  whom 
a  few  were  very  frequently  found  in  other  schools. 

In  some  places^  where  the  population  was  not  crowded,  and 
where,  perhaps,  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  the  ventilation  of  the  cotton-mills,  &c.  were 
favourable,  the  physical  condition  of  the  factory  children  was  not 
obviously  low.  But  in  each  of  the  exclusively  factory  schools  that 
I  visited,  the  difference  between  its  scholars  and  those  of  other 
schools  would  have  been  at  once  obvious,  even  though  there  had 
been  no  difference  in  the  state  of  their  clothes,  8ic.  Not  only  was 
there  a  duller,  less  awakened  aspect  in  a  bench  of  factory  children, 
but  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  pale  sickly  faces,  and  more 
manifestations  of  low  organization  and  bad  tendencies ;  and  the 
contrast  in  the  looks  of  the  factory  children  with  those  of  the  other 
scholars,  amongst  whom  they  were  found,  was  often  quite  painful ; 
and  it  was  equally  striking  and  painful  in  respect  to  their  com- 
parative culture.  They  stood  usually  a  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  children  of  equal  attainments,  amongst  whom  they  were  mixed 
—dirty,  ignorant,  and  dull.  I  would  refer  to  the  ''  general  obser- 
vations'* on  the  girls'  school  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Staley-bridge ;  and 
in  my  diary,  written  after  a  visit  to  a  school  composed  of  factory 
children  only,  I  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  scholars  of 
that  and  another  similar  school : — 

'*  A  fearful  deficiency  they  present,  and  one  that  can  scarcely 
be  supplied,  without  very  much  greater  assistance  from  Parliament 
than  has  yet  been  given  or  contemplated.  The  educating  power 
applied  is  good,  but  there  is  not  half  enough  of  it.  The  vacant 
countenances  are  still  painfully  before  me ;  and  the  dull  replies  to 
the  commonest  questions,  on  subjects  of  universal  and  unbounded 
interest,  still  ring  in  my  ears." 

In  another  diary  is  this  passage. 

*'  llie  master  seems  an  intelligeut,  active  man,  quite  equal  to 
his  work ;  but  the  state  of  his  school,  as  to  instruction  and  intel- 
ligence, is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  factory  system. 
He  cannot  attempt  anything,  beyond  a  routine  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary instruction.  To  produce  moderately  satisfactory  results, 
he  would  require  an  able  assistant,  and  an  additional  hour  s  charge 
of  each  set  of  children."  One  set  comes  each  morning,  and  a 
different  set  succors  in  the  afternoon. 
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In  some  uistances  the  spectacle  presented  was  of  a  less  unsa-. 
tisfactory  description.  For  example,  I  find  from  my  diaries,  in 
a  report  upon  an  excellent  school  consisting  chiefly  of  factory 
children,  the  following  remarks  :— > 

''  With  special  attention  to  the  point,  I  could  discover  but 
little  difference  between  the  whole>day  and  half-day  scholars  of  the 
upper  classes.  All  are  fused  togetherj  and  the  wfaM:>le-day  scholars 
sacrificed  to  the  greater  number.  The  master  says  that  the  half- 
day  scholars  are  very  anxious  not  to  be  leil  behind.  In  the  lower 
classes  there  was  many  a  sad  instance  of  backwardness  and  igno* 
ranee;  e.  y.,  boys  of  II  and  12  years  old  scarcely  able  to  read 
monosyllables.'* 

Doubtless  the  diminution  of  the  children's  half  day's  work>  by 
an  hour,  under  the  late  statute,  will  render  their  school-hours 
more  instructive ;  for  it  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  teachers 
that  the  poor  factory  children,  when  they  came  to  school  in  the 
afternoon,  were  too  fatigued  to  apply  with  effect  to  their  learning. 

Again,  I  cannot  but  think  that  more  might  be  done,  to  make 
those  school-hours  effectual,  by  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction,  by  having  better  teachers,  and  more  of  them. 
The  supply  of  sudi  increased  teaching  power  will  soon  be,  if  it  be 
not  now,  merely  a  matter  of  money ;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  children  earn  above  3^ .  a^week,  and  that  the  payment  for 
their  instruction  is  usually  but  2(i.,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered 
a  hardship,  for  such  an  object,  were  the  Legislature  to  insist  on 
the  school-fee  being  at  least  doubled,  and  on  its  being  applied  to 
support  well-appointed  schools. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  a  decided  improvement  of  this  kind,  it 
were  insist^  on  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  a 
factory,  unless,  besides  having  attained  the  requisite  age,  it  had 
also  attained  a  reasonable  amount  of  instruction  for  its  age,  a  great 
deal  would  be  effected  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  At 
present,  the  benefit  that  the  factory  child  derives  from  being  obliged 
to  attend  a  school  for  half  a  day,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  em- 
ployed in  the  mill  during  the  other  half,  is,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  instances,  small,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  he  has  been  allowed  by  his  parents  to  grow 
up.  It  seems  requisite  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  parent  to 
provide  for  his  children  that  early  instruction  without  which,  as  a 
foundation,  little  good  can  be  effected  during  the  present  com- 
pulsory period  of  school  attendance.  Under  such  regulations, 
moreover,  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  poor-rates  are  paid 
would  induce  them,  if  permitted  by  law,  to  aid  the  parent,  when 
.necessary,  in  the  early  education  of  his  offspring. 

I  am  aware  that  the  application  of  an  educational  test  is  con- 
sidered to  be  accompanied  Dy  great  difficulties.  Those  difficulties 
would  be  surely  the  least  imaginable  in  the  case  of  veiy  young 
children,  whose  attainments  have  to  be  tested  in  certain  arts^  almost 
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mechanical,  or  in  exercises  of  memory  mainly.  Moreover  the 
failure  of  the  test^  to  a  great  extent,  in  individual  cases,  and  the 
liberal  exercise  of  a  mild  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  person 
whose  duty  it  might  be  to  apply  it^  could  be  of  little  moment 
here ;  the  general  effect  would  be  in  a  great  degree  produced  by 
the  mildest  application  of  any  reasonable  test.  And  then,  as  to 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  deciding  such  cases,  they 
cannot  surely  be  greater  than  those  which  a  medical  man  has  in 
deciding  on  the  health  of  individuals,  which  is  constantly  done  for 
various  important  purposes ;  very  imperfectly,  no  doubt,  but  still, 
on  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  instances,  sufficiently  for  what 
is  required. 

with  a  reasonably  good  education,  and  diminished  hours  of 
labour,  and  that  labour  of  a  light  kind,  carried  on  in  thoroughly 
well-ventilated  rooms,  there  would  be  little  to  apprehend  from  the 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  children  in  cotton  factories. 
Hitherto,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  consequences  have  been  the 
degradation  of  the  race,  from  one  step  to  a  lower,  continually. 
Something  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  evil,  and  avert  the  curse ; 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done ;  and  against  its  being  done, 
the  supposed  interests  of  both  the  classes  immediately  concerned 
will,  of  course,  not  cease  to  create  opposition. 

Bad  as  the  condition,  as  regards  education,  of  these  poor  factoi-y 
children  has  been,  it  is  not  worse  than  that  of  other,  and  at  least 
equally  numerous,  portions  of  Her  Majesty's  juvenile  subjects. 
Still,  the  even  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  others, 
supplies  a  strong  argument  for  persevering  attempts  in  favour  of 
children  who  are  employed  in  laree  numbers,  and  within  a  small 
compass ;  so  that  they  are  accessiole  and  can  be  dealt  with.  The 
cases  of  greater  difficulty  may«  perhaps,  be  met  effectively,  when 
the  others  have  been  successfully  treated,  as  they  have  been  already, 
to  some  useful  extent. 

But  the  measures  that  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction 
are  by  many  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  savoured  of  a 
despotic  interference  with  things  that  claim  to  be  let  alone.  And 
such  suspicions  would  be  well  founded,  could  these  questions  be 
let  alone  by  the  Government,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  country ;  as  they  assuredly  cannot  be. 
It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  a  civilized  and  Christian  country 
has  no  right  to  provide  against  savages  and  heathens  being 
nourished  in  its  own  bosom,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  all  its 
advantages  and  privileges,  at  whatsoever  risk.  And  yet  the  claim 
to  exercise  such  a  right  is  commonly  questioned;  as  if  its  exercise 
were  an  infringement  on  the  national  liberties,  instead  of  being  a 
preservative  and  safeguard  to  them.  Here  again  we  must  wait — 
wait  for  a  change  in  the  current  of  public  feeling — ^wait  for  the  next 
advance  towards  that  state  of  it,  when  the  very  populace  will  look 
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upon  the  blessing  of  a  good  and  Christian  education,  as  every 
man's  birthright,  and  a  parent's  neglect  of  securing  it  for  his  child, 
as  a  crime  against  the  community.     The  laws  which,  in  Germany, 
compel  the  attendance  of  every  child  at  some  recognized  school, 
for  a  prescribed  period  of  its  life ;  which  provide  that  the  child 
shall  nave  support,  and  decent  clothes  in  which  to  go  there ;  and 
thus  leave  none  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  coaxed  into 
attendance  at  a  "  ragged  school ;"  these  laws  have  not  been  forced 
on  the  people  by  despotic  rulers,  but  have  received  the  full  support 
of  public  opinion,     Frederick  the  Gi*eat  began  the  work  in  North 
Germany,  which  we  set  about  some  few  years  ago,  and  in  which 
we  have,  as  yet,  very  much  to  do.     There  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  every  beneBcial  result  of  what  has  been  done  abroad  should 
not  attenu  our  exertions  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  to  us  advantages  will  accrue,  exceeding  theirs  in  every  respect. 
There  is  another  class  of  children,  that  came  occasionally  under 
my  observation,  whose  condition  is  perhaps  still  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  any  of  those  employed  in  cotton-mills,  except  only 
as  regards  their  bodily  health,  which  seemed  satisfactory  enough — 
I  allude  to  the  children  employed  in  cotton-print  works,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Legislature  merely  requires  that  they  shall 
attend  school,   on  the  whole,  150  hours  during  each  half-year. 
This  regulation  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the   irregular 
nature  of  the  work  required  of  the  children,  the  times  for  which 
cannot,  it  is  said,  be  predetermined.     Of  the  necessity  I  cannot 
judge ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  benefit  derived  by  the  children 
from  their  occasionally  dropping  in  for  an  hour  or  two,   and  the 
disadvantagfe  to  the  schools  of  having  their  systematic  proceedings 
so  intruded  upon  and  disturbed,  were  sufficiently  obvious. 

If  instead  of  a  requirement  of  150  hours,  it  were  possible  to 
dispose  the  same  time  for  instruction  in  half-days,  so  that  each  child 
attended  school  during  50  half-days  each  half-year,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  cnildren.  In  most  schools  the 
occupation  of  each  half-day  is.  or  might  be,  arranged  so  as  to 
include  the  most  important  lessons ;  thus  no  essential  part  of  the 
instruction  would  be  entirely  lost  to  the  children.  Three  hours' 
continuous  instruction,  moreover,  would  effect  much  more  for  them 
than  three  separate  hours. 

With  regani  also  to  another  class  of  children,  whose  condition 
the  law  does  not  altogether  neglect,  viz.,  those  employed  in  mines, 
I  may  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  intel- 
ligent schoolmaster,  and  to  which  fully  corresponds  whatever  I 
learned  respecting  the  same  class  elsewhere : — ^'  At  the  age  of  10, 
they  are  allowed  to  ffo  down  and  work  in  the  mines;  and,  no 
sooner  are  they  arrived  at  that  age,  than  their  parents,  generally 
anxious  and  desirous  that  they  should  contribute  something  to- 
wards their  own  maintenance,  readily  seize  the  opportunity  for  ac- 
complishing their  wishes.     The  effect  produced  upon  the  moral 

II.  c 
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character  liereby  is,  of  course,  very  striking  and  serious,  and  is 
soon  discernible  in  an  irreverence  in  general  tone  and  behaviour. 
Example  carries  with  it  more  than  precept,  and  therefore  quickly 
causes  to  be  obliterated  all  the  good  impressions  that  have  been 
made  during  the  short  stay  at  school/* 

It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  there  are  still  in  the  district, 
classes  of  children  whose  education  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  for 
whom  no  law  at  present  provides,  and  yet  with  respect  to  whom 
regulations,  similar  to  those  now  in  force,  might  with  advantage 
be  made.  My  opportunities  for  observation  have  not,  however, 
given  me  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  this. 

In  all  the  above  mentioned,  and  in  other  like  instances,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  poor  and  ignorant  parents  should  make, 
of  their  own  free  motion,  such  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  as  the  foregoing  their  children's  wages,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, incurring  expenses  on  their  behalf.  Again,  from  the  !m- 
i>rovements  in  the  machinery  used  in  various  occupations,  the 
abour  of  very  young  children  is  made  more  valuable  than  it  ever 
was  before ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  parent  supporting  the  child,  the 
reverse  is  often  the  case.  It  is  certain  that,  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  danger  of  the  parent's  neglecting  to  provide  education  for  his 
child,  and  the  difficulty  he  has  in  doing  it;  however  good  his  will 
may  be,  are  greatly  increased.  And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  to  Uie 
real  interests  of  parent  or  child,  or  to  that  of  society,  that  this 
tendency  should  be  allowed  free  course.  It  seems  clearly  a  sub- 
ject for  wise  legislation,  and  one  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by. 
a  succession  of  measures  which  shall  gradually  meet  the  evils  that 
observation  brings  to  view,  and  employ  the  experience  of  tlie  past 
to  render  new  ettoris  more  efficient.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
provisions,  hitherto  made  in  this  respect,  have  been  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  classes  that  they  affect ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
benefit  may  in  due  time  be  increased,  and  extended  to  the  still 
more  numerous  classes  that  remain  untouched  by  what  has  been 
yet  done. 

Examinations  with  reference  to  the  Apprenticeship  of  Pupil 

Teadiers, 

In  several  of  the  schools,  to  which  the  previous  part  of  this 
Report  refers,  candidates  for  apprenticeship  were  selected,  and 
some  have  been  apprenticed  to  their  teachers.  A  large  propor^ 
tion,  however,  of  the  young  persons  that  were  at  first  presented  by 
the  school  managers,  as  being  likely  to  prove  fit  for  apprenticeship, 
were  found  inadequately  instructed  and  trained.  It  was  manifest 
that  not  a  few  had  left  other  occupations  and  returned  to  their 
schools,  induced  by  the  advantages  held  out  in  the  Minutes  of 
August  and  December,  1846. 

The  attainments  and  fitness  of  the  candidates  presented  for 
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my  examioatioiij  during  the  present  year,  were,  in  general^  con- 
siderably greater.  The  lapse  of  gome  months  had  made  a  sensible 
difference.  The  requisite  qualifications  had  become  better  appre- 
ciated>  and  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  raise  both  scholars  and 
pupil  teachers  up  to  the  new  standard^  which,  it  had  been  discoveredj 
was  to  be  rigidly  insisted  on.  There  will  soon  be  no  objection  to 
putting  the  most  rigid  interpretation  that  is  possible  on  the  terms 
in  which  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  are 
described.  The  best  pupils  of  13  years  of  age  will  be  readily 
provided  with  them  in  all  of  the  better  class  of  schools. 

In  one  respect  the  preparation  of  almost  all  the  candidates 
was  defective,  viz.«  in  their  ability  to  manage  and  instruct  a  class. 
Very  few  of  them  had  much  notion  of  teaching ;  and  yet^  from  the 
improvement  I  witnessed  in  the  teaching  powers  of  the  apprentices 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  candi- 
dates for  apprenticeship  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state 
in  this  respect* 

An  important  part  of  these  examinations,  and  one  which  tends 
\p  lessen  greatly  the  hardships  to  which  many  deserving  teachers 
will  be  put,  in  striving  to  reach  the  new  standard  of  requirement 
in  their  calling,  is  the  examination  to  which  the  teacher  is  invited, 
in  the  subjects  of  instruction,  during  the  following  year,  that  are 
prescribed  for  the  pupils  apprenti^  to  him.  All  the  younger 
teachers,  who  possess  fair  natural  abilities  and  energy,  will  thus  be 
led  gradually  to  the  attainment  of  the  reasonable  amount  of  quali- 
fications required  for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  merit.  As  soon  as 
it  is  understood  with  what  moderation^  and  consideration  for  prac* 
tical  ends,  that  standard  has  been  set,  and  how  assured  any  school 
teacher  may  feel  of  being  able  to  reach  it,  by  simply  obtaining  a 
good  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  oe  is  teaching  every 
aay,  and  by  cultivating  the  power  of  teaching  those  subjects 
efiSciently,  few  of  the  better  class  of  teacl^rs,  it  is  to^be  hoped^ 
will  hesitate  to*  sipply  vigorously  to  the  obtaining  of  this  essential 
requisite  for  success  in  their  vocation. 

Before  giving  lists  of  the  schools  visited  this  year,  in  order  to 
ascertaia  whether  the  last  year's  apprentices  had  made  the  pre- 
scribed progress,  to  examine  fresh  candidates,  and  to  satisfy  tlieir 
Lordships  that  tiie  schools  in  question,  and  their  teachers,  were 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  apprentices,  I  will  record  my  impressions 
respecting  the  working  of  the  new  system  in  the  few  schools  in 
which  pupils  w^re  apprenticed  previously  to  the  month  of  July, 

1847. 

After  making  great  allowance  for  prepossessions,  arising  from 
my  very  ofiice,  and  from  the  hopes  connected  with  a  subject  of 
deep  and  long-felt  interest.,  I  tliink  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
stating  that  the  results,  in  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  have  been  most  satisfactory.  In  returning  to  the 
schools  in  which  I  last  year  left  these  young  apprentices,  with,  in 

c2 
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general,  but  meagre  attainments^  and  little  peculiar  sense  of,  or 
apparent  fitness  for,  the  duties  to  which  they  were  about  to  devote 
themselves,  the  change  was  very  striking.  When  they  appeared, 
it  was  manifest  that  their  growtli  in  stature  was  less  remarkable 
than  their  growth  in  the  tone  and  bearing  suited  to  their  new 
calling.  The  inducements  to  self-control,  the  stimulus  to  exertion, 
the  constant  sense  of  responsibility  which  belonged  to  their  posi- 
tion, had  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  them,  the  results  of 
which  were  palpable.  They  had  been  making  steady  progress-  in 
instruction  and  culture.  They  had  arrived  at  another,  and  higher, 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilized  and  educated  people.  Retaining 
the  humility,  the  simplicity,  and  the  playfulness  of  youth,  they 
showed  something  of  the  gravity  of  persons  with  duties  before 
them.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  respecting  them  a  lively  in- 
terest. 

They  all  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  for  which  they 
had  been  preparing ;  some  answered  with  great  readiness,  fulness, 
and  accuracv>  and  showed  in  their  teaching,  and  in  their  manage- 
ment of  children,  that  they  had  made  great  advances  in  the  first 
qualifications  of  a  school  teacher.  When  we  have  a  multitude  of 
young  persons  so  trauied,  from  whom  to  choose  the  teachers  of 
our  elementary  schools,  the  result  upon  the  education  of  the 
country  will  be  felt,  to  a  degree  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate ; 
and,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  persons  who  can  really  instruct 
the  children  of  our  poor,  the  other  requisites  to  a  good  general 
education  will  be  found  with  comparative  ease.  The  want  of 
competent  teachers  has  been,  and  is,  the  great  educational  want. 
Buildings  have  been  already  provided  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
good  books  will  be  supplied,  when  we  have  good  teachers ;  and 
good  teachers  will  shame  us  into  finding  support  for  them. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  future  apprentices  will,  doubtless, 
never  become  school-teachers  at  all.  But,  wherever  they  go,  they 
will  carry  with  them  principles  and  powers,  the  influence  of  which 
cannot  but  be  beneficially  felt  by  the  community.  They  will  have 
been  really  educated;  educated  in  the  control  of  their  lower 
nature,  in  the  diligent  application  to  duty,  and  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God.  They  will  have,  it  is  tme,  more  real  and  en* 
larged  knowledge,  and  more  intellectual  training,  than  many  of 
those  in  higher  walks  of  life  have  had  hitherto,  or  will  have  here- 
after, it  may  be.  Still,  society  has  everything  to  hope,  and  can 
have  nothing  to  fear,  from  them ;  for  all  their  education  has  been 
connected  with  lowly  labour  and  self-sacrifice;  with  self-control, 
for  the  sake  of  good  influence  over  others ;  with  hig^her  aims,  and 
with  the  highest  truths.  Such  fellow-citizens,  such  subjects,  can 
never  and  nowhere,  be  dangerous, — except  to  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  following  list  of  schools,  that  the 
influence  of  the  apprentices,  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
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with  which  they  are  connected,  has  been  very  beneficial.  The 
following  schools  were  only  visited  with  reference  to  the  appren- 
ticeship of  pupil  teachers^  and  only  so  far  examined  as  seemed 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  whether  their  condition 
was  such  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  training  of  young 
persons  intended  for  school-teachers. 

Schools  in  which  Pupil  Teachers  were  apprenticed  in  1847,  and 
which  were  again  partially  inspected  in  1848. 

BiCKERSTAFFE,  May  24,  1848. 

Boys'  School, — One  apprentice.  Average  attendance  45 ;  pre- 
sent at  inspection  53 ;  arranged  in  four  classes.  Order  fair ;  drill 
well  gone  through.  The  state  of  the  instruction  was  not  so  good 
as  last  year ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  season  of  my  visit  being  un- 
favourable to  an  agricultural  school^  the  excellent  master,  who  had 
charge  last  year,  left  soon  after  my  visit,  and  a  second  change  of 
masters  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  master  now 
in  charge  came  last  January. 

The  same  care  as  before  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  taken  of  the 
school ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  one.  Last  year  s  plans,  for  forming 
an  agricultural  school  here,  are  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Girls*  School — Two  apprentices.  Average  attendance  50; 
present  at  inspection  59.  Arranged  in  five  classes.  Girls  very 
neat,  in  particularly  good  order,  and  very  attentive.  On  all  the 
points,  on  which  I  tested  the  instruction,  the  results  were  very 
satisfactory.  The  mistress  had  manifestly  taken  great  pains,  and 
the  school  had  been  considerably  improved  in  several  respects; 
greatly,  no  doubt,  through  the  aid  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  musical  instruction  in  both  schools  is  very  good. 

Bolton,  Emmanuel,  May  30. 

An  infant  school  and  a  class-room  are  about  to  be  erected. 

Boys"  School, — One  apprentice.  Average  daily  attendance  200 ; 
arranged  in  seven  classes.  Besides  the  pupil  teacher,  three  lads 
were  presented  as  candidates.  The  result  of  such  examination  of 
the  school,  as  I  could  find  time  for,  was  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. The  neatness,  order,  and  attention,  were  very  great.  Sing- 
ing taught  with  good  results  by  the  pupil  teacher ;  the  instruction 
active  and  efficient ;  the  teaching  of  the  pupil  teacher,  and  of  the 
candidates  for  apprenticeship,  was  particularly  good ;  great  pains 
had  clea/ly  been  taken  to  make  it  so.  I  regretted  to  hear  that 
the  master  had  resigned ;  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  another  from 
the  Battersea  Training  Institution. 

Girls'  SchooL — One  apprentice.  Average  attendance  104, 
Girls  arranged  in  seven  classes ;  there  is  an  assistant  mistress 
besides  the  pupil  teacher  ;  each  monitor  serves  one  day  in  the 
week.     Order  and  attention  not  very  good.     Instruction  in  rather 
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a  better  state  than  last  year,  and  more  of  it ;  but  there  was  too 

{rreat  a  tendency  to  answering  by  rotfe,  and  a  want  of  active  intel- 
igence.  The  mistress  could  not  be  induced  to  pass  the  requisite 
examination,  but  promised  to  attend  the  next  examination  for  cer- 
tificates of  merit. 

Deane,  June  11. 

One  apprentice,  llie  day  was  unfortunate  for  my  examination 
of  the  school,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  annual  school-feast  day,  and 
few  of  the  younger  children  were  present.  Usual  attendance  be- 
tween 40  and  50 ;  of  the  first  class,  six  boys  were  over  13,  and 
four  were  12  years  old;  arranged  in  five  classes.  Order  good. 
The  instruction  came  quite  up  to,  and  in  some  respects  exceeded, 
the  standard  of  last  year.  One  boy  worked  simple  and  quadratic 
equations  fairly. 

The  boys  sang  by  note  pleasingly. 

The  master  has  obtainea  a  certincate  of  merit. 

Manchester^  St.  Barnabas,  May  26. 

The  difficulties  under  which  these  schools  have  laboured,  as 
respects  funds,  seem  now  to  be  removed.  Both  school-rooms 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  parallel  desks 
from  one  side  of  each  room,  leaving  sufficient  for  a  gallerv  lesson 
to  a  larffe  portion  of  the  school,  and  making  room  on  the  floor. 

B&y9  School. — One  apprentice.  Average  number  128;  very 
young ;  only  two  that  were  eleven  years  old.  Order  good ;  read- 
ing good;  spelling  veiy  fair;  Catechism  repeated,  and  its  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  the  Cnurch  Service,  understood  fairly ;  Scripttiral 
knowledge  very  ftdr ;  writing  of  good  character  and  much  of  it ; 
tables  known,  and  mental  computation  done,  very  fairly  ;  notation 
fair ;  arithmetic,  as  far  as  Simple  Proportion,  very  fairly  known. 

At  my  last  visit  the  master  had  been  in  the  school  only  two 
months.  The  school  has  greatly  improved,  both  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  and  is  now  an  excellent  school  for  the  eireumstanoes. 
The  children  are  \in«RUally  young,  and  from  a  very  poor  district. 

Girh'  School — Average  attendance  90 ;  very  young,  the  ages 
of  tlie  first  class  averaging  only  eight  years.  Girls  not  very  neat ; 
order  fair  in  the  finft  class,  but  defective  on  the  wh(4e.  Writing 
moderate ;  writing  from  dictation  done  fairly  by  a  few ;  reading 
good ;  mental  computation  fairly  done,  yet  tables  very  indiffi^rently 
known ;  arithmetic  indifferent :  Catechism  well  repeated,  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  fair,  considering  the  ages  of  the  scholars;  several 
fairly  acquainted  wilh  the  parts  of  speech,  also  with  the  history 
of  England  ;  geography  defective^  but  more  maps  wanted. 

The  mistress  is  about  to  leave,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Church 
of  England  Sooth  School  for  Girls,  in  CornwaUis-street,  Liver-* 
pool. 
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Salford,  St.  Matthias,  May  26. 

Girb*  School, — ^Two  apprentices.  Average  attendance  68;  pre- 
sent at  inspection  70.  There  were  six  girls  over  13  years  of  age^ 
and  with  attainments  creditable  to  the  school.  Girls  neat ;  in  good 
order  and  attentive.  Instruction  in  a  fair  stato  throughout  the 
school ;  history  of  England  very  fairly  known,  even  in  the  lower 
classes;  grammar  very  well  known,  including  syntax,  by  the  elder 
girls. 

The  clergyman  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  assists 
in  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices.  Their  influence  upon  the 
school  has  clearly  been  great. 

Infants  School. — It  was  in  a  good  state  last  year,  and  is  now 
going  on  well. 

Boys*  School  not  examined. 

Stretford,  May  30. 

Boys*  School. — One  apprentice.  Average  attendance  68 ;  pre- 
sent at  inspection  71  )^  only  two  over  13  years  of  age.  Arranged 
in  four  classes.  Boys*  well  drilled^  in  excellent  order,  very  neat, 
interested  in  their  work,  and  very  attentive.  Instruction^  as  last 
year^  in  a  most  satisfactory  state,  especially  as  regards  religious 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  geography  was  very  good.  The 
pupil  teaclier  was  particularly  well  prepared  in  bis  subjects^  and 
imbued  with  the  right  spirit.  It  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
excellent  and  accomplished  master  to  say,  that  his  school  is  the 
best  that  I  have  visited,  and  best  in  the  best  things.  He  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  of  a  high  class. 

Schools  partially  inspected  in  1848,  toith  reference  to  the  mpren- 
ticeship  of  Pupil  Teachers.  Astley,  Jpril  18, 1848. — (Second 
Visit.) 

Since  my  viat  last  year  an  infants'  school  had  been  buik,  witk 
apartments  over  it  for  the  schoolmistresses;  and  also  a  bouse 
adioiniiig  the  inftmts*  school  for  the  master. 

The  h^anti  School  seemed  going  on  well,  under  a  mistress 
trained  at  the  Gray*s-inn-road  Institution^  and  a  young  and  pro- 
mising under-raistress.  The  mistress  seemed  quiet,  kind,  with 
authority,  attentive  to  Uttle  points  of  order  and  propriety*  and 
giving  instruction  with  knowledge,  good  sense,  and  taot.  The 
cffaildren  and  school  were  remarkably  tidy. 

Boys  SchooL — Without  including  the  assistants,  only  one  boy 
was  12  years  old,  and  three  11.  Number  present,  59.  Well 
arranged  in  five  classes.  Three  assistants,  severally  aged  20,  18, 
and  13.  The  discipline  fair,  though  with  defects.  The  state  of 
the  instruction  was  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  I  found 
it  last  year^  but  improved. 
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Bolton^  Christchurch,  June  2. 

Fine  school  buildings,  lately  erected.  The  girls'  school^  on  the 
first  floor,  is  a  particularly  fine  room.  Boys*  scnool,  on  the  ground 
floor,  only  opened  five  months  ago,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  three  masters,  and  the  present  one  has  only  been  there  two 
months.  Children  very  young.  Number  present  93.  Arranged 
in  six  classes.  Order  fair  for  the  circumstances.  Catechism  well 
repeated,  but  moderately  understood.  Religious  knowledge  mo- 
derate. Reading  very  fair.  Writing  fair.  Writing  from  memory 
fair.     Arithmetic  moderate. 

The  school  may  probably  be  in  a  good  state  after  reasonable 
time  for  producing  results. 

BooTLE,  near  Liverpool,  June  10. 

No  suitable  candidates  were  presented. 

Boys^  School. — Average  attendance  about  120 ;  half  of  the  first 
class  were  not  in  the  school  12  months  previously.  Arranged  in 
six  classes ;  in  good  order ;  class  movements  made  with  singing ; 
register  of  daily  attendance  well  kept.  Reading  good ;  writing 
from  dictation  good ;  arithmetic  seemed  fairly  taught ;  geography 
and  grammar  imperfect;  Catechism  well  repeated;  its  language, 
and  that  of  the  Church  services,  fairly  understood ;  scriptural 
knowledge  partial,  but  showing  intelligent  instruction. 

The  room  too  small.    An  infants'  school  needed,  and  designed, 

Girls^  School  had  a  pleasing  appearance. 

COCKERMOUTH,  Junc  16. 

1  was  met  by  several  of  the  managers,  who  remained  during  the 
whole  examination.  As  it  was  Whitsuntide,  not  half  the  usual 
number  of  children  attended;  but  these  were  mostly  of  the  first 
class.  A  mixed  school,  arranged  in  six  classes ;  children  well 
behaved,  though  no  signs  of  strict  discipline  ;  reading  of  the  lower 
classes  apparently  not  good;  Catechism  fairly  repeated,  but  its 
language,  and  that  of  the  Church  services,  only  moderately  un- 
derstooa  ;  knowledge  of  the  early  part  of  Scripture  fair ;  that  of 
the  rest,  with  the  geography,  customs,  &c.,  moderate;  a  few 
indifiTerently  acquainted  with  general  j^eography ;  one  knew  the 
parts  of  speech  fairly,  and  others  indifferently ;  writing  from  dic- 
tation fair ;  tables  very  fairly  known ;  a  few  worked  sums  in  mental 
arithmetic  fairly ;  notation  indifferently  done ;  arithmetic  fair. 

The  master  holds  a  high  certificate  of  merit ;  had  been  there 
five  months  ;  said  to  have  taken  the  school  in  a  wretched  state ;  its 
numbers  hare  greatly  increased  under  him. 

DiosBURT,  May  5. 

No  candidates  for  apprenticeship  presented. 

37  boys  and  31  girls,  each  in  three  classes,  in  one  room,  dividec) 
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by  a  hi^h  partition.  Taught  by  a  master  and  his  wife.  They 
seemed  to  be  from  a  well-conditioned  population. 

The  first  class  of  16  boys,  only  one  of  which  above  13  years 
old^  did  not  read  well ;  most  of  their  attainments  were  moderate ; 
their  writing  was  pretty  good,  and  a  few  wrote  fairly  from  dicta- 
tion; arithmetic  very  incorrectly  worked.  In  the  first  class  of  15 
girls,  one  was  16,  one  14,  three  13,  and  four  12  years  old.  Their 
religious  knowledge  was  moderate;  that  of  geography  and  gram- 
mar small ;  spelling  bad ;  knew  tables  moderately ;  wrote  fairly ; 
seemed  little  accustomed  to  questioning. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  sang  together  very  pleasingly,  and 
seemed  well  taught  by  the  mistress  on  Mr.  HuUah's  system. 

Infants^  School  in  a  separate  building ;  57  present ;  not  very 
neat,  but  in  fair  order ;  under  a  mistress  taken  from  a  factory, — a 
kind,  motherly  person ;  she  gave  a  simple  lesson  in  Scripture  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

Liverpool,  Church  of  England  North  School, 

Bond-street,  May  8. 

Boys^  School. — Number  present^  245 ;  arranged  in  eight  classes ; 
discipline  very  fair,  but  the  great  number  of  children,  and  a 
troublesome  echo  in  the  room,  make  the  school  noisy,  and  hinder  its 
work*  The  children  not  neat  in  appearance ;  but  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  very  low  one.  The  instruction  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
condition ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  school  will  greatly  im- 
prove under  regular  inspection.  A  systematic  superintendence  of 
it  seemed  needed.  The  master  appeared  to  be  a  very  active,  intel- 
ligent man.    He  gave  a  collective  lesson  on  Scripture  admirably. 

GirU^  School. — Number  present,  194 ;  arranged  in  eight  classes ; 
girls  particularly  neat ;  discipline  very  good ;  but,  for  the  complete 
maintenance  of  order,  a  more  active  state  of  instruction  was  needed. 
Reading  fair,  though  monotonous ;  writing  and  arithmetic  mode- 
rate; religious  knowledge  very  fair,  especially  in  the  accuracy  of 
repeating  the  Catechism,  texts  from  Scripture,  &c.  The  mistress 
seemed  a  sensible,  active  woman,  and  with  the  power  of  managing 
large  numbers. 

There  is  an  Infants*  School,  held  in  a  spacious  gloomy  room  on 
the  ground,  or  rather  under-ground,  floor. 

LiVBRPOOL,  Church  of  England  South  School, 
Cornwallis-street^  May  9. 

Boys*  School. — A  large  school  of  rather  young  children,  arranged 
in  eight  classes ;  in  a  fair  state  of  discipline.  The  instruction  in 
reading  was  good  throughout ;  in  Scripture  fair ;  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic  moderate.  The  first  class  had  been  well  instructed  in 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  England. 

Girls*  School. — A  large  school,  arranged  in  eight  classes.  The 
xnistress  seem^  kind  and  active }  she  gave  a  collective  lesson  with 
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some  energy  and  skill.  8he  is  assisted  by  a  young  person,  of 
about  18  years  of  age ;  and  several  of  the  girls  were  older  than 
usual.  Girls  very  neat  and  well-behaved,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  school  pleasing.  The  discipline  very  fair.  A  register  of  daily 
attendance  well  kept 

Infants*  School,  under  an  apparently  able  and  active  master, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  associated  infant 
schools,  the  teachers  of  many  of  which  have  heea  brought  up 
under  him. 

Liverpool,  St.  Luke's. 

Boys*  School — No  candidates  for  apprenticeship  were  presented. 
On  a  partial  examination^  I  found  the  most  advanced  boys  very 
well  instructed  in  most  subjects ;  their  attainments  did  great  credit 
to  the  master^  who  had  been  there  only  a  year.  He  holds  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

Girls'  School. — ^Present  47 ;  arranged  in  four  classes ;  the  ffirls 
very  neat,  in  good  order,  well  behaved,  and  happy ;  thoum  a 
stricter  discipline  would  be  better  for  their  instruction.  Class 
movements  made  with  singing.  Reading  very  fair  throughout ; 
writing  of  fair  diaracter,  and  much  of  it ;  writing  from  dictation 
fair;  arithmetic  rather  defective;  the  Catechism  repeated,  and 
its  language,  and  that  of  the  Church  services,  understood  very 
fairly.  Scriptural  knowledge  good  in  most  respects.  Scriptural 
and  general  geography  defective.  There  are  not  sufficient  maps 
in  the  schooL  The  mistress  was  educated  for  3^^  years  at  the 
Borough-road  Institution,  and  has  been  here  2j^  years.  She 
seemed,  and  was  reported  to  be,  an  excellent,  anxious,  laborious 
person. 

M ANCHEBTBR,  HuLM^  HoLT  TrINITY,  April  17. — 

(Second  Visit). 

The  examination  of  several  candidates  left  me  little  time  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  school ;  but  it  seemed  in  at  least 
as  efficient  a  condition  as  at  Uie  lengthened  inspection  of  it  last 
year.  The  order,  discipline,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
school  seemed  to  have  improved.  It  had  been  transferred  to 
the  more  convenient  and  airy  first  floor  of  the  building. 

Manchester,  St.  Andrew's,  April  14. — (Second  Visit). 

These  schools  were  still  labouring  tinder  great  difficulties,  from 
want  of  funds.  The  infants^  school  is  still  held  in  the  same  room 
with  the  girls*  school.  The  apparatus  and  books  are  oonMBon  to 
all  three  schools.     The  books  are  in  bad  condition. 

The  children  are  from  a  very  poor  population. 

Boys'  iSbAoo/.-*Number  present  79,  of  which  there  were  three 
over  13  years  of  age,  and  three  over  12.  Arranged  in  live  classes, 
apparently  not  well  clasatfied.  Boys  tolerably  t»eat  and  clean, 
considering  cii-curastances;  discipline  moderate.    Beading  pretty 
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good ;  but  instruction  of  lower  classes  in  this  and  other  subjects 
seemed  languid.  Writing  good  in  every  respect;  writing  from 
dictation  fairly  done  by  elder  boys.  In  arithmetic,  attainments 
retty  fair,  but  methods  not  the  best ;  four  boys  worked  Simple 
roportion,  and  two  of  them  pretty  well.  In  geography  and 
English  history  two  showed  fair  attain ments,  and  a  few  distin- 
guished fairly  the  parts  of  speech.  Spelling  pretty  good.  With* 
Scripture,  two  were  fairly,  and  a  few  others  moderately,  acquainted. 
Many  of  the  first  class  were  young. 

The  master  came  last  Michaelmas  from  the  school  of  All  Souls' 
district,  in  Manchester.  The  school  is  in  a  very  far  better  state 
than  when  I  visited  it  last  year. 

Criry  School, — Children  young;  two  candidates  for  appren- 
ticeship, not  included  in  the  following  remarks : — 

Well  arranged  in  four  classes ;  children  neat ;  order  fair.  The 
Catechism  was  fairly  repeated,  but  moderately  understood.  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  reading,  and  writing,  all  moderate ;  very  litde 
arithmetic.  The  children  seemed  unable  to  answer  any  questions, 
except  some  got-up  ones. 

The  mistress  has  only  been  here  since  Christmas. 

Little  Marsden,  June  7. 

The  floor  of  school-room  inconveniently  covered  with  sets  of 
fixed  benches,  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-school.  A  mixed 
school.  Average  attendance  76;  boys  48,  girls  28;  whole-day 
scholars  64,  half-day  12.  Only  one,  a  boy,  was  over  13  years 
of  age. 

Arranged  in  six  classes  of  boys,  and  three  of  girls.  The  division 
of  the  boys  into  onlv  four  classes  recommended.  Children  fairly 
neat,  quiet,  and  well-behaved ;  the  order  good,  considering  that 
the  school  has  been  only  six  months  under  an  efficient  master. 

Catechism  moderately  repeated ;  a  few  understood  its  language 
fairly.  Scriptural  knowledge  indifferent  (a  school  cannot  become 
instructed  in  this  in  a  short  time).  Geography  very  indifferent. 
A  few  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  moderately  well; 
tables  known,  and  simple  sums  in  mental  arithmetic  worked,  very 
fairly.  History  of  England  has  been  read,  but  the  children  could 
not  answer  well  in.  it  (children  did  not  seem  habituated  to  ques- 
tioning). Writing  from  dictation  and  arithmetic  ^including  nota- 
tion) very  fairly  done.  The  reading  was  fair  througnout  the  school, 
and  the  attaimnents  of  the  lower  classes  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  rest.  The  master  presented  himself  at  the  Easter  examina- 
tion for  certificates  of  merit,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to 
leave.     A  sewing  mistress  is  engaged  for  the  girls. 

Salforo>  Christchurcu,  H0PE-8TRBBT,iMay31. 

These  fine  school4(Huldiogs  have  hem,  and  probably  will  be 
again,  used  as  reading  and  lecturing  rooms  for  the  working  classes. 
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Boys^  and  Infants  Schools. — Not  examined. 

Girls^  School. — Children  not  imhealthyi  though  not  robust. 
Present  98;  average  attendance  115. 

Arranged  in  seven  classes.  There  is  a  gallery  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  on  which  they  receive  gallery  lessons,  very  fairly  given 
by  the  mistress,  who  was  trained  at  Glasgow. 

Girls  tolerably  neat  for  the  neighbourhood ;  in  fair  order.  No 
register  of  daily  attendance  is  kept. 

Reading  good ;  writing  indifferent ;  writing  from  memory  mode- 
rate ;  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  indifferent;  tabled 
fairly  known  ;  Catechism  fairly  repeated;  its  language^  and  that 
of  the  Church  service,  fairly  understood ;  scriptural  knowledge 
fair^  but  deficient  in  acquaintance  with  customs,  rites,  geography, 
&c.     History  of  England  very  fairly  known. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  girls'  work,  and  with  good 
results. 

The  mistress  could  not  be  induced  to  undergo  the  requisite 
examination. 

Smallbridge,  near  Rochdale^  June  5.— (Second  Visit). 

Mixed  School. — Average  attendance — whole-day  scholars,  42 ; 
half-day,  100.    Arranged  in  7  classes  ;  the  youngest  quite  infants. 

The  remarks  before  made,  in  most  respects,  apply  still ;  but 
the  instruction  had  improved  in  several  respects.  The  master  has 
taken  great  pains.  The  attainments  of  the  first  class  are  good^ 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  population. 

The  master  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit. 

ToDMORDEN,  June  6. — (Second  Visit). 

At  the  time  of  my  former  visit  the  school  was  in  a  low  state. 
Now  it  IS  made  one  mixed  school,  under  an  able  and  extremely  well- 
instructed  master  (a  Scotchman),  and  a  sewing  mistress. 

No  boys  were  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed.  A  slight  ex- 
amination convinced  me  (hat  the  four  months*  work  of  the  master 
had  produced  good  results  for  the  time ;  it  was  apparent  in  the 
character  of  the  children's  attainments,  more  than  in  the  amoiuit ; 
but  the  amount  was  much  greater  than  last  year. 

Walkden  Moor,  June  1. 

These  schools  were  built,  and  are  entirely  maintained,  by  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  Earl  and  Countess  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  them. 

In  one  building  there  is  a  large  infants'  school,  with  abundant 
fittings  and  apparatus.     I  found  it  under  a  temporary  mistress. 

In  another  building  were  lodged  11  girls,  under  the  charge  of 
a  matron,  who  were  being  trained  as  domestic  servants;  and  the 
same  building  contained  a  day-s^hpol  for  boys  and  girls^  who  ^erQ 
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taught  in  the  same  room  by  a  master  and  mistress,  and  the  servant 
pupils  were  taught  with  them.  The  average  attendance  was  78 
boys,  and  82  girls.  There  were  several  boys,  as  wel(  as  girls, 
beyond  the  usual  age.  They  were  arranged  in  five  classes  of 
each  sex ;  the  neatness,  order,  and  attention  of  the  children  were 
strikingly  great.  Their  instruction  in  almost  all  the  usual  sub- 
jects was  very  satisfactory ;  their  knowledge  of  geography,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  also  of  the  History  of  England, 
was  rather  deficient.  The  arithmetic  might  have  been  better; 
their  writing  was  not  excellent  in  character.  The  girls  read  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  correct  expression  ;  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
needlework,  &c.,  and  fairly,  it  seemed. 

Music  is  well  and  successfully  taught  by  note. 

The  lower  classes  seemed  scarcely  to  correspond,  in  intelligence 
and  progress,  with  the  upper  ones. 

These  are  excellent  and  most  interesting  schools. 

WiTHiNQTON,  April  13. — (Second  Visit). 

Girls*  ScJiool. — Not  examined. 

Boys^  School. — 74  present;  from  a  rural  population.  Arranged 
in  seven  classes;  registers  well  kept;  bojrs  tolerably  neat  and 
clean  ;  attend  with  fair  regularity ;  in  pretty  good  order. 

Reading  very  good  throughout  the  school,  as  to  progress  and 
character;  writing  very  good;  writing  from  dictation  good ;  only 
the  first  class  spelt  well ;  progress  in  arithmetic  fair,  but  not 
done  accurately,  nor  by  best  m'ethods;  defective  in  notation; 
mental  computation  pretty  fairly  done.  A  few  could  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  very  few  knew  something  of  syntax.  A 
few  knew  some  geography.  The  Catechism  fairly  repeated,  but 
only  a  few  understood  its  language  moderately  well.  Scriptural 
knowledge  of  a  few  was  fair.  The  classes  below  the  first  seemed 
to  want  intelligence,  and  not  to  be  accustomed  to  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  school  had  improved  since  last  year. 

JEvenitiff  Schools. 

Many  of  the  schoolmasters  have  evemng  classes,  which  are  some- 
times numerously  attended  by  adults  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  and  by  lads  who  wish  to  carry  on  their  education  after 
leaving  school.  The  great  number  of  these  evening  schools  mani- 
fests the  desire  there  is  for  education  amongst  the  poor  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  In  cases  where  a  person  of  superior  educa- 
tion undertook  to  assist  in  such  schools,  or  to  give  lectures  on 
useful  subjects,  great  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunities 
for  improvement  that  were  offered. 

Now  that  the  best  schoolmasters  are  likely  to  occupy  an  extra 
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hour  and  a  half,  on  five  days  of  the  week^  ia  the  instruction  of 
their  apprenticed  pupil  teachers^  they  will  not  have  time  to  con- 
duct eveniiig  schools.  As  the  day-schools  innprove^  however,  these 
evening  8c1km>1s  will  be  less  needed,  and  other  means  may  be 
found  for  the  improvement  of  children  who  have  left  the  day- 
schools^  and  of  others  that  desire  if. 

Sunday  Schools. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  Lancashire  supplied,  till  of  late  years, 
most  of  the  education  that  the  poor  received ;  and  they  are  still  of 
great  importance,  and  present  some  remarkable  features.  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  pupils. 
Wherever  the  care  and  influence  of  the  clergy  have  been  fully 
exerted  to  this  end,  the  attendants  on  the  Sunday  school  include 
not  only  the  scholars  of  the  day  school  and  children  of  like  age, 
but  also  a  far  more  numerous  body  of  young  persons,  who  con- 
tinue to  value  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  their  instruction  in  the 
best  things,  long  after  the  ordinary  age  of  leaving  school.  It  is 
quite  usual  for  young  men  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the  Sunday 
school  till  18  years  of  age,  and  young -women  till  20,  at  the  least; 
sometimes  men  over  30,  and  women  over  40,  are  found  in  regular 
attendance^  as  scholars.  It  seems  that,  amongst  the  religiously 
disposed,  attendance  on  the  Sunday  school  is  considered,  and  wit  h 
reason  doubtless,  to  be  one  of  their  religious  privileges,  one  of  the 
means  of  grace  put  within  their  reach.  Connected  with  the  school, 
there  are  frequently  lectures  to  the  teachers,  explanatory  of  some 
portion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  to  give  instruction ;  and 
these  lectures  are  often  given  so  as  to  attract  to  them  others,  be- 
sides those  that  teach  or  learn  in  the  Sunday  schools.  The  lecture 
of  this  kind,  which  I  heard  given  by  the  Vicar  of  Bolton-le-Moor, 
was  a  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, addressed  to  a  large  general  congregation.  The  Sunday 
school  in  connexion  with  tlie  parish  church  at  Bolton  was  the  most 
striking  of  those  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  consisting  of  about 
1200  scholars,  many  of  them  considerably  advanced  in  life;  and 
the  vicar  expressed  to  me  that,  in  his  own  :view,  the  instruction  to 
be  imparted  in  the  Sunday  school  was  altogether  subordinated  to 
its  religious  and  moral  influence,  its  influence  in  keeping  young 
people  interested  about  things  that  concern  their  salvation,  and  in 
carrying  on  habits  of  religious  observance. 

The  elder  scholars  are  attached  to  their  Sunday  school  by 
the  interest,  taken  in  their  welfare  by  persons  who  are  their  supe- 
riors in  station  and  education.  The  teachers  of  the  upper  classes 
are  usually  persons  of  this  sort,  who  give  up  their  leisure  Sunday 
houm  to  this  good  work. 

Another  powerful  means  of  retaining  the  scholars  is  by  provident 
clubs  of  different  kinds,  connected  with  the  schools.     Periodical 
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payments  are  made  to  these  clubs,  and  a  bond  of  interest,  as 
well  as  sympathy,  is  thus  established  between  the  members. 

Yet  another  means  of  cultivating  these  sympathies  is  provided 
in  the  annual,  or  periodical,  social  meetings,  usually  tea  parties, 
of  those  who  assemble  for  serious  purposes  every  Lord's  day. 
These  are  conducted  with  great  attention  to  order,  and  are  en- 
livened by  the  part  singing,  for  which  the  South  Lancashire  people 
are  so  celebrated. 

As  regards  Sunday  schools,  it  seemed  that  in  general  sufficient 
pains  were  not  taken  to  secure  activity  in  the  instruction :  1st,  by 
prescribing  clearly  each  Sunday's  lessons ;  2nd,  by  providing  that 
the  teachers  be  thoroughly  instructed  themselves  in  what  they 
have  to  teach ;  3rd,  by  systematic  examination  into  the  progress 
made. 

The  tendency  which  such  organizations  would  have,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  become  languid  in  action,  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  do  the  work  of  them  are  stepping  out 
of  their  own  immediate,  and  often  absorbing,  occupations.  The 
motives  of  benevolence,  with  which  such  sacrifices  are  made,  do 
not  always  suffice  to  make  them  efficient  agents  in  the  real  busi- 
ness for  which  ihey  associate.  For  this  purpose  systematic  prepa- 
ration, instruction  in  their  duties,  and  superindence  of  results  are 
absolutely  requisite. 

It  was  quite  manifest,  however,  that  Sunday  schools,  in  this 
district,  are  made  remarkably  useful  in  the  highest  of  all  views. 
No  one  could  witness  the  orderly  attentive  conduct  of  the  scholars, 
and  the  serious,  devoted  painstaking  of  their  teachers,  without 
feeling  that  their  influence  for  good  must  be  very  great.  If,  how- 
ever, Sunday  schools  are  to  be  perpetuated,  and  these  influences 
are  to  be  maintained  by  their  means,  they  must  be  greatly 
modified,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  them 
greatly  elevated,  as  the  day  school  education  improves ;  experience 
alone  can  show  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 

One  object  which  I  had,  in  visiting  Sunday  schools,  was  to  find 
out  children  that  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  day  schools. 
Most  of  the  children  appeared  to  have  left  some  day  school  when 
between  10  and  11  years  of  age.  A  considerable  proportion  oF 
those  under  13  years  of  age,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than 
of  girls,  had  never  attended  a  day  school.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  most  of  them  were  at  work^br  their  parents.  A  large 
number  of  girls  are  kept  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  infants  of  their 
families. 

Eastbr  Examination  of  Schoolmasters. 

This  was  held^  for  my  district,  at  Manchester.  The  Manchester 
Church  Education  Society  kindly  permitted  that  the  rooms  of  their 
Model  Schools  in  Salford  should  be  used  for  the  purpose ;  and. 
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as  only  36  masters  attended^  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
convenient  lodgings,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  for  those  who  were  not 
provided  for  otherwise.  Their  conduct  during  the  examination 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  class  of  persons  brought 
together.  The  children  of  the  boys*  school  were  collected  each 
afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  the  candidates  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  power  of  giving  a  lesson  to  a  class. 
Most  of  them  performed  this  exercise  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
and  scarcely  any  otherwise  than  fairly.  Each  was  permitted  to 
choose  .the  subject  of  his  lesson ;  but  little  evidence  was  afforded 
of  peculiar  thought,  or  of  independent  conception  and  working 
out  of  method,  in  this  important  part  of  the  teacher's  capabilities.* 

The  examination  in  higher  subjects,  and  those  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  school-teacher's  accomplishments^  was  deferred  till 
the  second  week.  Several  masters,  who  might  perhaps  have  dis- 
played some  attainments  in  these  subjects,  were  compelled  to  leave, 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  their  schools,  and  very  few  were  left  on 
the  last  day. 

Of  the  36  candidates,  17  received  certificates  of  merit. 

I  was  directed  by  my  Lords  to  report  upon  the  performances 
of  all  the  candidates  of  the  several  districts  in  the  following  sub- 
jects ;  viz.,  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  geometry,  and  popular 
astronomy. 

The  general  character  of  the  answering  in  geometry  was  good ; 
and  this  portion  of  their  studies  had  been  so  pursued  as  to  be  of 
great  service  to  their  mental  culture.  A  few  only  gave  good 
answers  in  trigonometry,  and  very  few  gave  correct  demonstrations 
of  rules  employed  in  mensuration.  In  popular  astronomy  their 
attainments  were  very  poor;  chiefly  from  their  having  studied 
only  popular,  loosely  written,  accounts  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  consequently  having  obtained  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous, 
conceptions  of  them. 


*  The  following  U  an  extract  firom  a  letter,  dated  May  4,  1848,  that  accompanied 
Mr.  ThurteirB  Report  of  the  resultB  of  thb  examination  : — 

«  You  will  find  that  the  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  each  candidate  gave  a 
lestoa  in  my  presence  are  very  favourahle.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  too 
favourable ;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  Ihat  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  in 
other  respects  may  not  be  of  a  corresponding  order.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  those  who  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  examination  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  number  that  actually  attended,  even  though  the  larger  of 
these  numbers  is  small  for  the  extent  of  the  district.  From  two  counties  of  my 
distiict  only  one  candidate  attend<fd.  Thus  scarcely  any  but  the  very  best  uf  the 
untrained  schoolmasters  have  ventured  to  submit  themselves  to  the  tebt  of  an 
examination  at  present;  and  it  appears  that  most  of  these  are  persons  whom 
I  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  are  conducting  schools  efficiently.  Almost  all 
the  untrained  masters  of  the  best  schools  that  came  under  my  inspection  last  year 
have  been  here  ;  and  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  attendants. 

**  Thus  the  result  which  occurred  was  to  be  expected.  Very  few  of  the  lessons 
were  otherwise  than  well  given.  The  only  failure  was  in  the  case  of  *  •  •  * 
and  that  was  probably  the  result  merely  of  want  of  opportunities  for  knowing  what 
is  expected  of  a  schoolmaster  now-a-days." 
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It  appeared  that^  in  these  subjects,  the  answering  of  the  masters 
from  the  south  western  parts  of  the  district  was  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  rest ;  and  that,  in  the  higher  mathematics  and  geometry, 
the  northern  districts  had  the  advantage. 

The  result  of  this  first  general  examination  for  certificates  of 
merit  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial.  It  will  show  that  the 
standard  fixed,  though  not  easily  attainable  by  all,  is  such  as  most 
respectable  schoolmasters,  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  years,  may 
fairly  hope  to  attain,  with  a  reasonable  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort. 
It  will  make  it  more  clear  what  that  standard  really  is^  and  direct 
attention  to  the  limits  of  the  subjects  that  are  proposed  for  the 
schoolmaster*s  peculiar  study.  There  seems,  however,  no  little 
danger  lest  the  comparative  weight  given  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination should  be  mistaken ;  lest  they  should  be  considered  as 
all  equally  important;  and,  lest  those,  the  attainment  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  teacher,  should  be  neglected  for  others  of 
secondary  importance. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  candidates  took  back  with  them,  to 
their  respective  localities,  an  impression  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  with  respect  to  them, — of  the 
fairness,  and  good-will  towards  them,  with  which  every  pledge 
that  had  been  held  out  will  be  redeemed ;  and  a  conviction  that 
all  required  on  their  parts  is  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable 
measure  of  those  qualifications^  without  which  they  will  be  unable 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  usefulness,  credit,  and  satisfaction. 

Some  mention  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society 
must  form  part  of  my  report  upon  education  in  Lancashire.  Its 
operations  are  confined  to  the  extensive  parish  of  Manchester, 
2.  e,,  to  a  population  exceeding  half  a  million.  It  has  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  schools,  though  of  late  these  con- 
tributions have  been  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn.  A  set  of  model 
schools  has  been  supported  in  Manchester,  and  another  in  Salford, 
and  furnished  with  complete  fittings  and  apparatus  of  the  best 
kind.  A  large  supply  of  excellent  apparatus  is  kept  for  the  supply 
of  schools.  Relations  have  been  maintained  with  all  the  schools 
in  union  with  the  Society,  and  particularly  by  fostering  an  asso- 
ciation of  teachers,  which  has  weekly  meetings  for  the  purposes  of 
conference  and  of  receiving  instruction.  There  are  also  periodical 
social  meetings  of  the  members  of  this  association,  at  which  prizes 
for  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  elementary  education  are 
distributed,  the  successful  essays  read,  and  addresses  delivered 
upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  teachers.  I  was  present  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  when  above  150  teachers  were  assembled  :  the 
late  lamented  Dean  Herbert  was  in  the  chair,  and  most  creditable 
essays  were  read. 

The  Society  has  lately  organized,  and  set  in  action,  courses  of 
instruction  suitable  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ejsamina- 
tion  which  they  will  henceforth  have  to  pass  in  order  to  receive 

II.  D 
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from  their  Lordships  certificates  of  merit.  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  attended  the  Easter  examination  expressed  their  great  obli- 
gations for  the  assistance  thus  afforded  to  them. 

A  Middle  School  has  also  been  established  by  the  Society  at 
Manchester^  and  has  been  brought  into  a  highly  efficient  condition. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  found  others. 

In  conclusion^  I  have  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
Lords  for  having  honoured  me  with  an  appointment*  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  which  has  been  at  least  of  great  service  to  myself, 
and  for  the  kind  consideration  which  I  have  received  at  their 
liands,  under  circumstances  which^  for  a  prolonged  period,  re- 
quired  indulgence.  In  retiring  from  these  engagements  to  the 
narrower  sphere  of  a  country  clergyman's  labours*  I  feel*  and 
shall  ever  retain*  a  grateful  sense  of  their  Lordships'  favours*  and 
also  of  the  courteous  attention  and  support  in  my  duties,  which 
I  have  always  received  from  yourself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be*  &c.* 

The  Secretary  of  the  A.  ThuRTELL. 

Committee  of  Coundl  on  Education. 


Koiii.--tn  the  foUowltl^  iabttlated  tetutni  fi%t,  i,  2,  ke,,  ilgnifV:^!.  Of 

riiiation ;  3.  Discipline )  8.  Methods)  4.  Instruction  ;  5.  Master  and  Mistress ; 
Special. 
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EXMABXS. 

n^lar  and  funetaal ;  order  modente,  attention  indifferent;  diildrra  fairly  clean  and  neat.  4.  Spelling  moderately 
guod ;  writing  good  and  iUrly  neat ;  dietatioo  fiiir ;  arithmetic  9ood»  Imt  might  be  move  intelligently  Uoght.  Two 
workeil  Interest*  one  &irly  acquainted  with  geography  and  history,  and  indiflerently  wilh  the  parts  of  speech.  The 
Catechism  f«irly  repeated,  but  tndiflcreutly  nnderstood ;  a  few  had  some  fair,  tlioagh  partial,  ao(|Oaintance  with  Scrip- 
tun?  history.  The  first  class  learns  lessons  at  home.  Master,  aged  22»  was  a  silk  weaver ;  learned  to  teach  in  a  National 
school. 

Asttey,  Girls'. — 8ha1f*day  scholars  and  30  mere  infants;  I  whole-day  scholar  is  11  yean  old;  2next<ddest  bat 9. 
1.  In  7  classes,  a  paid  assistant,  unpaid  monitors,  each  daring  a  part  of  either  morning  or  afternoon.  2.  Order,  atten- 
tion, and  tidiness,  are  but  moderate.  3.  Spelling  moderate;  writing  and  dictation  indUfcmit;  geography  indtflSBrant; 
a  few  fairly  acquainted  with  syntax,  and  a  few  others  indtflerentl  v  wilh  the  parts  of  speech.  Catrehism  pretty  well 
repeated,  but  indifferently  undentood ;  1  moderately  acquainted  with  Scripture  nislory,  uid  a  few  others  indifferently. 
Tlie  mistress  was  a  weaver ;  was  afterwards  for  one  month  at  a  National  school ;  nas  been  schoolmistress  10  yean. 

jithertam,— A,  good  school-building  and  playground. 

Atherton,  Boys'. — 12  half-day  scholan;  10  half-day  scholars,  present  in  the  afternoon,  not  examined.  1.  ITnpald 
moniton  from  1st  and  Snd  classes,  each  for  a  week  once  a-mouth.  2.  Good  order ;  fair  attention ;  children  clean  and 
tidy ;  half-day  scholan  more  than  usually  so ;  attendance  pretty  punctual  and  regular.  4.  Writing  moderate,  but  neat ; 
spelling  and  dictation  fair ;  aritlimetio  of  fair  character,  four  worked  sums  in  interest ;  geography  fair ;  English 
history  indifferent ;  Catechism  well  refjeatod  and  fairly  understood;  Scripture  moderately  well-remembered  and  under- 
stood. f.«essons  learned  at  home  regularly.  5.  Master  aged  28;  traincii  at  Chester  for  1  year,  in  1840-1 ;  here  ever 
since ;  teaches  an  evening  school,  of  from  10  to  SO,  twice  a-week. 

Jtherion,  Girls'.— Some  20  present  were  infants,  and  10  half-day  scholan ;  7  half-day  scholan,  present  r.w.,  not  exa- 
mined. 1.  Unpaid  monitors,  alternate  days.  2.  Order  moderate;  attenUoo  f^ir;  girls  neat;  attendance  not  verv 
Jmnetnal.  but  Dietty  regular.  Spelling  good;  writing  moderate ;  writen  pay  a  penny  a-week  more;  dictation  indir- 
ifrent;  one  did  arithmetic  fkiriy,  and  knew  something  of  geography,  grammar,  and  Enslish  historv.  and  was  fairly 
acooainted  with  Scripture;  the  rest  indifferently  instructed.  Catechism  well  repeated  and  fairly^ nnocrslood ;  spelling 
and  Collect  learned  at  home.    Mistress  is  wife  to  the  master. 

BarUmrMfOn-IrtetUt  Boys'.— 1.  In  three  classes.  2.  Mild  and  good.  4.  Imperfect  in  results ;  but  sehoolopmad  only  Isst 
July,  and  the  people  iguorant.  5.  Master  sealous  and  active ;  nas  done  a  good  deal,  and  imparted  a  pleasing  tone  to  the 
cdiool. 

Bartam-mp(m-lrwettt  Girls'.—l  and  2.  Good  for  the  circumstances.  4.  Imperfect  and  superficial,  though  not  without 
intelligence;  babies  do  liule.    5.  The  mistress  vouug  aud  improving. 

The  singins  in  both  schools  was  pleasing,  and  things  in  good  order.  Both  schools  need  books  and  apparatns ;  they 
have  received  Government  aiil  towards  the  latter.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  cieigyman  and  his  parisliiopen 
to  eatablish  the  school.  /  /  r- 
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Name  of  School, 

and 

Date  of  IntpecUon. 


Bickentafle  :•» 

April  6  and  7.~Bov*' 
.,    6  aad  7.— Girls* 


Birch,  in  Middelton  .    • 
Maidi  16.— Mixed   . 
16.-OlrlB* 


«. 


Blaeklrf ,  CtaVlano 

Ftob.  18.— BoyiT   •     .     . 
.,    18.— Girlf'  .    .    • 

Boltbn-le'Moon.Bmmanuel 
April  27.— BoTi* 
„     27.— Giria* 

Bolton.  IloW  Trinity 

Ai>rU29  8crBo7r     .     . 
M«yl2      IGlrV     .    . 


BEMARKfl. 

Bickenunffk.^kn  important  let  of  aehoola  whieh,  together  with  tlio  chorch  and  parsonage,  owes  its  existence  and 
support  mainW  to  Lonl  Derby's  liberality. 

BiekerOq^e,  Boys*. — 1.  In  three  claues.    S.  Very'good,  and  tone  excellent.    4.  The  teaching  is  thronghout  good  and 

intelUgent.  Three  boys,  eonsidembly  older  than  nsnal.  it  is  trae,  work  eompoond  interest  coneetly,  two  deciraala, 
and  one  knows  a  little  mensuration.  Some  nndentand  ihe  reasons  of  all  the  proce— es  in  multiplioation.  One  or  two 
profess  to  know  something  of  aniealtaral  ehemistry»  algebra,  and  Latin.  Tlte  spelling  of  the  upppr  bovs  is  good.  The 
eatechism  Is  fairly  repeated,  and  well  nnderstood.  The  serlptural  knowledge  is  good  and  iatelligettt.  They  sing  tram 
notes,  and  chant  the  serrice  well,  ounlolntly  with  ihe  girls,  ft.  The  master  has  been  2i  vears  at  St.  Mark's.  The 
clergyman  treats  him  with  great  consideration,  and  has  assisted  him  in  Latin  and  Greek,  lie  is  an  iotelligunt,  eulti- 
vatM.  Imt  nnaesuming  oeraon.  6.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  this  school  for  <  ductttiog  young  fkrmers  in  the  elements  of 
agiiciiltnral  science,  and  tlie  prqjeet  is  favoured  by  the  tenant  of  Lord  Derby's  nUjoiniog  farm,  being  an  intelligent  and 
aetive  agriealturalist.  who  takes  great  iatercsl  in  the  school.  (Since  my  visit  the  master  hus  left,  and  this  scheme  is 
now  in  abeyauee.) 

iHc*ertt^,OirU'w^l.  la  four  elaesea.  Baeh  monitor  employed  alternate  weeks.  2.  Very  good,  and  tone  good.  4.  On 
the  wliole  ieood»and  very  Ikirly  intelligeut.  Writing  ueatt  spelling  Ikir.  Cstechism  well  repealed  and  fairly  under- 
stood. Scriptural  knowledge  fair  as  to  extent  and  intelligence.  A  few  have  a  fuir,  and  several  some,  knowledgo  of 
geography.  Several  know  a  little  grammar.  One  has  a  good  arquaintance  with  English  history,  and  a  few  more  know 
it  fairly.    The  girls'  work  is  very  neat    5.  The  mistresi  was  1^  years  at  Whltelands.  and  seems  pains-taking. 

Bkktrtiafkt  Infants*.— Under  a  very  young,  but  pleasing  and  api>arently  efficient,  mistress.    Not  fully  inspected. 

BfrcA,  t»  MidHtUm,  Mixed.— Under  a  master  of  the  old  school,  the  parish  clerk,  once  a  weaver.  1.  S,  3.  Very  little 
of  any  of  these  attempted.  4.  The  children  read  ihe  Bible  straight  through,  but  know  very  little  about  its  languii^^e 
or  its eontents ;  a  few  read  or  write  fairly;  three  cipher.  Slates  are  only  used  for  ciphering.  Tlie  tchool-room  is 
dirty  and  litteml.  and  the  books  torn.    The  master  teaches  an  evening  school,  of  above  3U.  twice  a- week. 

Birehu  m  Mi^dlettm,  Girls'.— Seveml  mere  inr4nta.  i.  CIhsbcs  not  divided  well.  I.  ChiMren  orderly  and  cheerful. 
4.  Bible  alone  read,  and  without  system;  no  arithmetic ;  Scripture  history  and  catechism  fairly  answered.  School 
mainly  supported  by  grant  fh>m  National  Society  ;  flnauees  in  a  sad  state ;  teachers  left  without  school-managers  or 
pecuniary  support.    Class-buoka  purchaaed  by  children,  and  taken  to  nnd  f^om  school. 

BiachUft  CnA'lau9.~'l.  Sexes  separated ;  each  in  4  classes ;  never  mixed.  2.  Indiflbrent;  tone  of  girls*  school  good. 
4.  (Tulutelllgent  ami  Inefficient;  boys  especially  did  not  know  wliat  they  read  ;  learn  nthome  from  spelling-books* 
but  do  not  spell  well;  some  geography  and  giammar  known  ;  none  did  a  sum  correctly ;  writing-books  unneat ;  giiU 
kew,  Sec,  fktrly,  5.  Irish  neo pie,  man  and  wife;  have  been  here  8  months.  Tlie  master  was  3  months  at  Kildare- 
street  in  1825.  They  are  desirous  of  doing  well,  and  the  school  has  increased  under  them.  6.  School-rooms  untidy. 
There  is  a  school-library  of  220  volumes  much  used ;  in  the  school,  however,  class  reading-books  are  much  wanted. 

Btitunk'le-Monrtt  Bmmanmel, — A  Sne  school  building :  a  class-room  is  to  be  added,  and  an  inconvenient  gallery  removed. 

B^tim-U' Maori,  Bmmam»€l,  Boys*.— 93  of  the  229  present  during  the  dav  are  halfday  scholars;  many  look  sickly  ; 

only  3  over  13  years  old,  and  2  In  the  1st  class  under  8.    1 .  In  7  classes,    fhe  Snd  class  consists  of  wh(4e-day  scholars 

olone.  and  the  third  of  half-day.    Time  taUe  ananged,  so  that  half-day  seholars  not  negketed.    Order,  attention,  and 

tidinces  of  the  children  satisfkctory ;  reading  very  good,  and  witli  good  intonation ;  spelling  moderately  good ;  writing 
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BBMAKKS. ' 

food;  dielation  food;  afastraete  lbw;'arltliiBetle  good;  feunmphy  known  by  one  well,  end  bvefew  otheis  fisirly; 
history  iaiUflbrent ;  a  very  few  know  a  little  grammar  i  Chitedilsai  moderately  well  repestad  ana  undentood ;  Ltturgy 
iodilfereotly  nndeietood.  One  boy's  eertpiand  knowledge  is  very  fall  and  good,  that  of  another  fair  throughout ; 
that  of  a  few  others  fidr.  An  even  stale  of  instmotiou  throughout  the  school.  A  elergymau  of  the  Committee  always 
gives  the  moraing  scriptural  lemon.  The  state  of  the  school,  in  a  poor  district  and  eomposed  of  suoh  seholars,  does  the 
master  great  cre«ut« 

Baiton-le- Moors,  Bmwuxnu9l,  Girls*.— 46  of  the  101  praent  are  half-day  scholars ;  sickly;  oii»10  years  old,  does  not 
know  her  letters  i  3,  over  12  years  old.  reed  monosyllablee  tery  imper&wtly.  1.  In  7  elaews ;  aumltori  ttom  the  8rst, 
3  to  each  class.  3.  Order  good ;  attention  very  fair;  attendance  punctual  and  tolerably  reirnlar ;  girls  fairly  tidy.  8. 
B.«>ii(Uiig  pr«ity  good  I  spelling  moderate ;  dismtiun  bir ;  most  repeat  Gaiechiem  fairly,  and  uodsrsiand  its  language, 
and  that  of  the  Liturgy,  birly ;  a  few  know  Seiipture  (kirly,  and  with  someintalligeoee ;  a  few  indifferently  aeouainied 
with  geogiapliy  and  fiag llsh  history.  5.  Mistrem  young ;  educated  at  superior  private  eehool ;  has  been  We  10 
months, 

Bolton,  Holy  TWeif^.— A  elergyman  alwaj^  attends,  aa  it  is  oonstdered  a  model  school,  to  oonduet  the  prayers  and 
give  a  Seripture  leeaoo  In  the  mortilng.    A  much-needed  Inflint  school  is  In  course  of  erection. 

Bolton,  Holy  Trimityf  Boys'. — 309  boys  present ;  163  half-day  scholars,  nndr r  one  quite  unassisted  master  1 1  40  boTs  are 
not  yet  6  years  old.  1 .  In  6  classes  of  whole-day  scholars,  with  a  few  half-day  scholars  in  the  1st,  and  very  few  in  the 
2nd  class;  3  additional  classes  contain  half-day  seholars  alone ;  unpaid  monitors,  from  the  whole-day  scholars  of  the 
1st  or  2ad  class.  Or«ier  and  itttoation  very  good,  and  the  boys  tidy,  considering;  reading  good  ;  spelling  fair ;  dicta- 
tion and  abstraels  good;  arithmetie  good;  ooet  of  the  upper  boys  are  well  acquainted  with  eeography,  and  eereral 
moduratidy  well  with  history ;  1  is  well  actiualnted  with  the  ports  of  siie«ich,  and  fhirly  with  svntax,  several  IkfHy 
with  the  former,  and  moderately  with  the  latter ;  a  little  of  etymology  had  been  taught  i  the  Catechism  very  fkirly 
rppeatvd,  and  that  and  the  Liturgy  Ihlrly  understood ;  Seripture  very  fairly  and  intelligently  known ;  1  bov  in  the 
1st  class  is  14  years  old,  and  the  3  next  oldest  are  in  their  12th  year.  The  boys  prepare  at  home  a  text,  and  lessous 
in  grammar  and  geography.  The  master  has  been  hera  7  years ;  he  was  at  Westminster  for  6  months ;  is  a  very  skllftil 
teacher.    Cooslderlag  the  number  and  the  eottdition  of  the  seholan,  the  results  produced  an  very  good,  especially  as 

Xnls  the  half-day  seholars. 
torn,  Holu  Trin&ift  Girls'.— 86  of  the  174  preeent  wen  half<day  sdiolara,  80  an  not  6  yean  old.  Two  young  women 
in  training  haTe  been  dreasmakeni  I  has  been  12  months*  and  the  other  3 :  do  not  come  regularly,  and  receive  no 
instruction.  1.  In  6  classes ;  unpaid  monitors  from  lstclaa«,  changed  each  day.  2.  Eaeellent  order ;  great  attention ; 
children  very  cheerful,  clean,  and  tidy,  the  only  exceptions  being  factory  girls  lately  come.  4.  Beading  particularly 
t'ood;  writing  good  and  neat;  spelling  good;  cUctatiou  very  good,  and  abstracts  to  oomspond;  arithmetic  of  good 
cltaracter,  thuugh  not  to  a  great  extent;  most  of  the  1st  class  are  well  acquainted  with  geography  and  grammar ) 
several  have  a  fkir  knowledge  of  syntax;  history  of  England  moderate;  the  Catechism  is  well  repejited  and  under- 
stood :  the  language  of  the  services  fairly  underwood;  Scripture  well  known  in  every  reapeet  by  many ;  attainments 
in  the  differant  parts  of  the  school  to  correspond.  Some  of  the  Ist.ciaas  learn  lessons  a>  home :  the  7  eldest  girls  in 
the  1  st  class  are  fn  their  13th  year.  'Hie  mistress  waa  trained  iu  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  Liverpool ;  has  hee»  hope  6  yean ; 
is  Wilis  to  the  master. 
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I>c**i(ri<.-A|(oodbn!ldillg!a1h«  diiOtet  of  W»lnienl(y.2inilci  fromlhechnreh  ;  Ihi 
,lliouliWUl«bi™iid.riM.  Ortluilt  prnsnt,  18  i.fre  liil..  "--■•■-  -■--.-  ~.-.  - 
B».    l.lii4c1aiHii  Ihdownl labali.    Euh cImi Uuiht 


fm  liil..  S  hmK-dmy  k  ^  • 

...     1.^ "- -- 4  mowtot^rom  ib«  next  falriKit.    2.  MwtbIaW  nMHl ; 

indifferent  oop>-hDfJttoi  iiWiit 


much  or  iu  mwimg,  ur  or  Scriplnni  lililor^.    i.  The  muLnH  ttrA  21  yean  i  Urauilu  up  alWaliBenley  Suaday- 

Bmiy,3t.  fanri,— Inocnreaiviit  reoou  Ln  A  ftctOTT 
•uiUble  bnildlDi).     PiymrnU  id,  or  3^ 

Airy,  5t.  Pnwrt,  Henri'.— Nona  wn*  13  wn  ol  *(• 
nrlDtKOrkt,  mnd  1 1  olMTd  fiotn  fulnls.  Ths  pu-pDU 
4cluH>;  Iboyliallal  ■' ordnly,"  UHHhct'' (chol 
intmaUd-,  ill  but  Iha  fkw  hElory  clilldrBB  Tan  ft 
annnntof  MiflpclHoflvood;  dUtMuon  and  Kbit] 
tumt  In  lDtfTeBl»  nna  lud  Tnlrly  naaC  cinhcrir 
Willi  KnBmni  (Isclndiog  iiriilu).  and  wall  wil 


h  hlMoiT  of  Engl 
unt  niDd«Tn1fly»  , 


priul-boyi  vary  low.    i.  Themmtcr  vu  DriglnaUy 
'.Sl.PatT. 
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wiih  gaoRcapliT 

vnr  (airly 

M*  tfp-.l«i  Ih 

CkWhl^Val 

but  KOI  a 
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ntly  in 

ilructad  In  the 

Dinliilt 

sJrip 

n.    Thfyaaag 

»te 

l«n.«l 

■lb« 

K,    Theallninm 

aDdliad 

abMl 

year*!  inluiug 

lUlligenl,  and  ikllful. 
Bary.Sl.PavTraitli'.— Sbalfday  ■cliolaTipimol.aj  mrniaf^nb;  oldeU  In  Ihellnlclan  I!  ;aanof  aga.  tl 


ciadUU  Ihilr  tenehan ;  nana «t  tha  mt  did  any  of  IhnM  lliiD{;t  m«e  than  lerv  IndilTfrrDlly-    ABenllon  leenu  to 

Bitrti,  St.  Patri,  Hiaiilv  HraA^A  iiibMoIial  coom,  with  an  atlie  tbore ;  a  imall  (Bllecy  at  the  nd.  al  which  the  glria 
an  wmatuBn  uaght.    The  only  initililiaD  ia  by  doora  nod  >indo<n. 
fiaiyanwri.  »aairyBrrlo».  Bsjia-.— FitaUaif-datKholan  praiml,  with  aHalBBienU  uoch  Mow  (heir  lean  :  1 

engaged  and  paid  fay  the  maater;  napald  nwoilDn  em|iLDTed  by  lunu.  2.  Jn  prelty  good  order,  and  faitly  nllanlive; 
fairly  tidy,  with  few  exeepthtaip  healcl4  the  fUtory  children.  4.  WriliDg  good,  tliough  imall-liaDd  ii  too  loon  beauD  i 
■pelLlDg  goodi  dietatlDB  gund  ;  tbeiVwabhtraclavereFeTvltalr;  ]»u>hrd  loofurwatd  in  ■rithmctic  ;  not  well  Bcquanjled 

worked  a  titDpla  equation-  Two  worked  iALnple  Inlereat ;  the  hbb  two,  and  rapKially  the  one  iiefore  uenlluned. 
""  ""     "IT  frlrly  aninalDtad  — '■''  ~ -'--   *-'-■-—  --  " — ■--■■     --■■ ■-  -■    *-  ----      •> 1  _-^ 
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liuned  ftuwvnd  Ten  f&Erly  In  almoal  uvbtj  mpect,  uid  leTenl  olheri  modnrntsly  w«1l.    Itfu1«r»  ■£«!  34,  bnnfht 
up  In  >  prlnte  Kbod ;  unttiiardi  kept  n  prima  Kbool ;  Ininid  >t  Wmmlnilat,  la  IU6,  Tot  3  manllu. 
Bory,  S».  FaaTi.  Hunllg  Bmi.OSiW  .—Bjglit  hilf-day  ictialin  pnml ;  3  oin  12  ytui  of  niF.aiie  II,  uil  unn  10. 
I.  In  i  cluKi.     HoalloR  M  In  boTi'  kIiooI,   ■-:.  Girli  oiderly  >ad  ilMntlni  vgry  liUy.    «.  Wiliinf  filr;  •prlllnu 
modvtitto;  CBlnhlsm  fairly  r^pFalnl ;  1  tkstory  girl  filrly  mcquolntsi]  with  Scrlptuie  blltbty.    Hndl  umpler  WD-'-'"  - 


Bury.  IriHt^  (Hill'.— Pirenta  pqicbue  111  bul  n>diii|bi»ki.  His  niyiHiili  M.  ID  M.  Thaaldnt  IJ.  I«oll,no 
10;  In  s  aluKi,  BDI  pirbelly  wall  arniBgnl.  llD|vld  mnntluTt  amployed,  auh  ibaiil  ecnr  thlni  weak.  Theglili 
llily,  ud  (Uriy  oirieilT  and  U'eniiro ;  lenillDE  gnudi  tpalling  pieliy  niiii  vrHIn)).  dlcUUoa,  siid  ■illhnrlle  not  en; 
much,  but  of  nidd  diamater.  One  ^fl,  HL|ierlor  to  Ilia  rait,  knnr  n^mtrtlilDi  of  Daagraphy,  ud  wu  well  acqu»lDtad 
Willi  ayuux.  One  other  knew  Uia  patti  of  •percfa  bitly ;  Catwliim  well  lepiUed,  ud  tary  hlily  nndantmli  a  few 
Mrly  ■enuiintad  wlik  the  lunguiii:  ot  Iha  St^lni.  Tlir  litl  tnantlonad  Kbove  wu  wall  nod  iDtelUjimly  uqululad 
wilh  9cTif[ilBn  Uitary,  Biwlher  fairly  ki,  and  a  tew  wFTaindKntrntly.  Tliemlilma  la  daiiihlai  uf  >  wboiilniaalei,  bul 
baa  had  uu  l|>«ial  Ualning.     Hit  kIuwI  wanta  appuihia.    Tfaia  pimnuH  to  be  a  bli  KhuJ. 

old.  VhrchlldnB  weiaiMicelj  lUlyor  oidcrly,  and  rery  toAttcniivB.  Tlia  emnt[enitnU  f'lr  U-achinii  to  read  ttn 
rnvaaraleiB,  andtheiulriicthiDED  thatraipect  {Kor :  ipellmglihliflatent;  CaterlUfiulDdlirrrently  wallrapnlrd  by  a 
frw' onlyt  and  otber  attalnrornli  cip^vii-olly  imall.     The  alneinj^  aanned  fair,  bat  tha  usual  carnlfa  ware  ftone  thru"~*- 

from  a  prlTata  telioDl,  feemad  Koitby  of  batter  InlnluGi    Tbc  elertiymait  luti  uot  b<^aD  Iter*  long  ^  ieeeai  ani 


CHrOJUlm  Bill.  St.  ilurr 
Not  vary  iuleUlgeQti  raai 

CMwIlc 


It-.— 1.  S*i 


\  •pelllDir  good :  iJatacI 


ic  poor;  Catnhiilin  iDdiOarently  renaaLad. 
tadonand  itrammar  wcra  «ell  BiDght,  and 
Ulomenl.    He  laadnuerniiovacb 

r  m  readhig.    2.  Oooil  -.  elilldran  ebeeini 


ifonfy.— Amiaadachoolin  ■nagricullnnlpoilib.     S.  Good.    3.  Gl 

neat  i   djclMtkuo  ahewad  idadlce;   ipelllUK  I4t  nnlEciTwIy  goodj   a  nine  gn^iraiinf^  kiveuihpii  ■ 
Hknciently  AltaDded  1iJ»  Jind  knm'Inl);)!  of  Scri|jlurairra}ttllat.     i.  UjLitar.aged  27»  tn 

n  wUdIdIiiV  roota.    Tile  mi^iraai 


Un|,  hs,,  tu  tba  lirli  of  (he  oilier  kUdoL. 


'"{""r^d^tmii; 
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•TpMUrd.— BlocaMr.  Wilkliii'Tiilt,iKii«hbubMDiaiiiiBill  csuiiil  Ibe  building,  udapcoiiiBi  in  Iho 
>in  Ihif  alllc  iDU  Ihe  air.     Tl»  VpnIllaliuD  imini  lufflcienl.  and  alindy  than  li  but  llltle  ■piinnDC'-  uT 
•'------ -,nld«« 


tlifi  CHtechLam:  the  latlfr  molvTiiltLy  rervAli-d.  5.  Muter,  »D  nLd  man,  &t  eitr^i  of  thi-  chuich;  Had  IHH  lani/ht 
uicept  in  tlw  SumUy-icbwl,  till  lie  undcHnnk  llili  icbaal  In  183J ;  hu  rnm  8  to  12  Kholan  on  three  ereniogt  In  llic 

Dhmc,  Bori'^A  Khaol,  wKhoul  mutar'i  taouH,  nrit  Ihe  churdi ;  volt  furalihed  with  (ppntnliu  uul  with  lufficiont 
lluiii(i.  ThconlvChuKlibajra'icliaal  In  tha  diMrid.  Tirasm  HT«na1d,ri>nr  IS.ud  Uvtotheri  II,  bMidMou 
yOulliofia.wliufiullMllKK.  Tbev  T^jU..M.,0'U.  1.  loScllHra.  Mnsitun  Utile  UKdi  ocder  good  and  boys 
very  iHenllto  oiid  lldy.  Atteudenee  birly  punclual,  but  no)  lary  nxuliir.  a.  Riiodiux  vary  Buaut,  but  dm  with  Kn»d 
iaUmiUoDi  ipL'Uluff  \ery  rood  ;  wrltlDg  partlculaily  Rixxl  nod  not;  diclatLtD  very  Eood  ;  abetrmcU  food;  arlLhmclIc 
^aty^Dod^  Ihm  buye  worked  lotereM^  well-kapt  ciphering- bnnlit,  iliowad  that  looie  Jiad  ijonn  iulo  Bvolnlinu  oudinen- 
tumtioo;  Tvry  wall  practUed  In  nantMl  arllhoielic;  Beo<rnnhy  vary  ralr^  meity  wall  aei^iialotad  with  llio  pane  Qf 
Hievch.  and  a  few  fairly  with  ayntailt  hiftory  of  Eoclsnd  fniEly  hy  DUiny  ^  CaTnhlim  well  raTvatad  and  unclerelnvl  by 
lUo  iril  e1ui»  not  ao  wall  by  th«  roats  aai-lnUiral  knowledge  or  the  Ant  alaai  good  ihrouftbout,  and  that  ot  boat 
waa  iDtallbreBt,  Leaaana  at  hoDia  by  a  lew.  The  maater  imdZ  yeara  uf  ue  i  »u  vdaealod  at  a  private  letiool  1  *-ta 
inbadhnhhilll,  il«yt«»ofa|«,  habxAiMalliillaiaaehool. 

AifiHrM,  BoyV,— !.  Good,  and  good  lone.  *.  Chlldrannnl  very  kiuolni.but  lau|M«(llandiDI«lli»nUy:  nriih- 
matlc  crrdllablal  wrllLng  ladiSerflnt^  and  boDk*  unneatj  writing  ^m  dldiitbia  very  |oad.  5,  JtaatVT  ynuug^ 
Haloua,  adlta,  with  akill.    The  edino],  idi  Ae  whalci  a  pleaiing  ai^  aiitieractory  one, 

Fi^liw<trtk.QitW.-».  HUd  indtood.  4,  Cararul.bnl  ut  very  <Dte1llKant|  writing  fair,  and  boaki  BOlaBnettly 
kapti  nrksta  lualni  MihI!  miairaii  •  pleaiing  penon. 

Aibavrtt.— Tha  eletgymu  lak«i  (»al  taiteie^  in  tbeta  Hbiwli. 

nmiHirf*,  m.  /uta'i.— A  hudBU  uid  ubrtanUal  bnildtnf,  with  the  auaptioa  of  one  nil.  vhrdi,  (nn  bulla  la  ' 
Iha  OQDitnctioB  ot  tha  nnf,  li  ta  a  daoferom  lUta,    II  la  abont  to  be  put  fat  refalr  wi  a  onddnmbltt  vxpetiiF,    Boodii 
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ANNUAL  INCOME. 
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£.  t.  d. 
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nnuOLUM. 


ample  and  well  ftirniabed.    iD&nt  achool  dark,  but  about  to  be  altered,  and  a  new  superior  tchool  added.    Most  of 
tlie  parents  of  the  children  are  factory  or  minion  hands. 

Famworlh,  St.  Johm't»  Bova'.— Books  not  in  good  condition.    Only  3  halfway  sehtilara  present.    In  the  Ut  rlaaa,  odm 
13  y«an  old,  two  12.  four  1 1 .  eight  10.  six  9,  and  then  8.    1 .  In  4  classes,  altered  by  Mr.  Watklns*  veeommendation  fmm 


10  elanes.  Monitors  for  2  classes,  eaeh  teaching  twice  a-dny  fur  half  an  hour.  Boys  stand  in  clauaeooiding  to  stature. 
?.  Tidy ;  in  excellent  order  and  fairly  attentive.  Oarefallykept  rpgisters  show  that  attendance  is  regular.  4. 
Spelling  of  the  1st  class  irery  fkir ;  thai  of  the  lower  ones  muderate.  Writing  neat,  and  of  very  goud  chMracier ;  dicta- 
tion very  good ;  abstraeta  moderate ;  arithmetic  of  good  character,  and  the  better  perhaps  far  not  being  very  fkr 
ailvanced ;  mental  ariilimetic  very  fair.  Tlireo  boys  answered  well  in  ^ograjphy  and  in  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
several  fairly  aeqnaiuted  with  the  history  of  England  up  to  the  Reformation.  Catechism  fairly  rcfieated,  and  fnirly 
understood  by  several;  also  the  language  of  the  Church  services.  A  few  (and  one  in  particular)  were  fairly,  and  in 
most  respects  iutelUgently,  acquainted  with  Scripture.  The  intelligence  of  the  lower  classes  scarcely  corresponded  to 
t}iat  of  the  ftrsL  b.  The  master,  aged  Zi,  trained  19  muntlis  at  Chester ;  has  been  here  since  1843.  The  assistant 
wu  master  in  a  school  at  Lancaster »  has  been  here  only  a  few  weeks ;  is  iatended  for  master  of  the  upper  school  to  be 
rstjibltsbed  here. 

Fanwarthf  St.  JoAa'f,  Girls'.— One  in  1st  class  was  14  years  old.  two  18.  and  three  11 ;  2  in  the  2nd  class  were  12  years 
old,but  they  were  fketory  girls;  2o(hersl0.  1.  In&classes,  the  lost  2  each  in  2  divisions  for  the  reading.  Monitors  from 
'J  first  classes,  and  each  employed  half  of  every  day  in  each  alternate  week.  2.  Children  tidy,  in  very  good  order,  and 
attentive.  4.  Reading  good  in  all  respects,  eseepting  that  it  is  monotonous ;  writing  neat,  and  of  very  good  character ; 
3  ■|«li  very  fkirly,  bat,  on  the  whole,  spelling  muderate  ;  2  wrote  fairly  Arom  dictation,  and  made  fidr  abstraeta ;  tables 
only  moderately  known ;  arithmetic  defective ;  I  fiairly  and  2  moderatelv  acquainted  with  geography ;  1  moderately 
aud  2  indiflerently  acquainted  with  parts  of  speech.  Gatachism  very  fairly  repealed ;  2  undentood  it  well,  and  others 
indifferendy ;  I  very  iutrlligently,  ana  another  fairlv  aeqnalnted  with  Scripture ;  none  of  the  rest  more  tlian  indifferently. 
Lessons  are  learned  at  home.  A.  Mistress  is  wife  to  the  master ;  has  been  here  9  years ;  is  about  to  leave  on 
aockiuut  of  bad  health  ;  of  superior  education. 

FumwortA,  St.  /tWbi*f ,  Infants'.^-The  only  register  a  pence-book-  Attendance  said  to  be  punctual  and  regular.  The 
children  not  very  tidy,  bot  in  fair  order.  The  singing,  marching,  ftc.  moderately  done.  Several  knew  the  usual 
Uhln,  snd  spelt  fkirly.  tteading  classes  well  arranged,  but  not  very  Har  advanced.  Two  itspeated  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  the  rest  a  preparatory  one ;  several  fkirly  acquainted  with  Scripture  history.  No  sewing  or  knitting  done. 
Thp  mistress  wa»  assuflant  in  the  tSovth  8ebo(4,  Liverpool ;  Is  here  whilst  the  regular  mistress  m  in  tnining  at  the 
GtayViiu-laoe  lostHntioB. 
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Name  of  School. 
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KXMAKKS. 

Uabergham,  All  8aiids\  Cheaptid«.—Thea9  icbools  chiefly  sui»ported  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttlewonh,  wboae  property  lies 
near.  A  useful  library  collected,  and  a  readinc-room  wan  at  my  visit  about  to  be  opened  on  cerUin  evenings  in  the 
week.  Tlie  boys*  lehool  divided  f^m  the  girls'  by  a  curtain,  which  merely  intercepted  the  view.  The  lit  classes  pay 
2d.,  the  rest  Id.    Many  children  have  Dissenting  parmta. 

Hahergham,  All  Saimt^,  Cheapiidet  Boys*  •—Oldest  boy  14  years  of  age.  3  others  in  the  1st  class,  11.  and  fonr  10 ;  13 
factory  children  prevent,  oonsiderably  behind  the  rest.  1.  In  3  daaaea,  well  arranged.  2.  Boys  tidy,  orderly,  and 
attentive.  Attendance  pretty  regular.  An  untianally  Inrge  proportion  of  the  lowest  claa«es  read  simple  narrative, 
perlmpe  on  account  of  the  good  instruction  in  the  infantir  scltool ;  spelling  very  fnir :  writing  not  neot,  or  of  good 
character ;  too  great  ansiety  to  get  them  apparently  forward  in  it.  lliey  wrote  fairly  fh>m  memory,  but  made  moderate 
abstracta ;  tablea  very  well  known.  Several  boya  were  fairly  acquainted  with  grograi»liy ,  and  the  early  part  of  grammar ; 
one  explained  fairly  tlie  eonpOMtkiu  of  worda  derived  from  I^itin.  Cati'chism  well  repeated,  and  ita  language  (and  that 
of  the  LUurgy  by  the  Church  boya)  very  fairly  explained.  Well,  and  in  mnny  reapecta  intelligently,  acquainted  with 
moat  paita  of  Scripture.  Leaaona  are  learned  at  home.  6.  The  niaater  is  21  years  old  ;  trained  at  Battersea  fur  2i  years 
in  1842 ;  has  been  here  2  years  as  aasistantt  and  2  as  chief  master ;  he  has  some  chemical  apparatus,  and  uses  it  fur 
occasional  lectures  to  his  boya. 

Habergham,  AllSainttf  Cheaptidef  Girls*.— Two  girls  IS  yenra  old,  and  4  In  the  first  class  11.  A  few  leas  forward 
boya  are  in  the  lowest  class;  9  present  were  foetory  children,  and  I  ftrom  printworks,  but  most  of  the  latter  children 
beion},Mng  to  the  school  Imd  finished  their  statutable  number  of  hours  for  the  half-year;  attendance  nnuaually  small  oii 
the  day  of  my  visit.  1.  In  three  c1aa<es,  well  arranged.  2.  Girls  aie  tidy  (the  factory  girla  particularly  ao,  for  them) 
well-behaved,  onierly,  and  fiiirly  attentive.  4.  Very  few  unable  to  read  easy  narrative.  Spelling  moderate;  writing 
fairly  neat,  but  defective  for  like  reainms  as  in  boys*  ftchool.  Dictation  little,  and  indiflcrmtly  known;  tables  but 
moderately  known.  A  few  knew  some  geography  moderately,  and  had  a  moderate  acqnaintanre  witlt  the  parts  of 
speech.  Catechism  well  repeated,  and  ita  language,  and  that  of  the  Liturgy  fairly  explained  by  4  girls,  and  moderately 
well  by  another.  The  same  giris  had  a  like  acquaintance  with  Scripture  History,  and  in  most  mpects  with  very  fair 
iutelligenoe.  A  few  of  the  rest  answrred  indifferently  in  these  suliilects.  Said  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  school  of  whole- 
day  scholars,  broken  np  by  the  introduction  of  factory  children  into  the  school  leaa  than  a  yoar  ago.  Much  good  aewing 
and  knitting  ia  done,  and  some  fbr  sale.  5.  llie  mistress  is  in  middle  life ;  she  kept  a  private  school,  and  came  h«re 
2  years  ago  from  Westminster,  where  the  had  been  nearly  a  year. 

Habergham  t  All  Snint$\Cheap$idet  Infknts*. — Boom  Just  sufficient  for  the  number;  an  excellent  sehool  in  almoat  every 
respect.  Une  girl  of  12  or  IS  years  old  assists,  whilst  another  leeato  the  babies  in  a  amall  room  adioining.  2.  Children 
tidy,  cheerful,  and  in  excellent  order.  They  sing  nicely,  and  perform  their  exercises  well.  4.  Instruction  in  readini* 
very  active;  classes  well  arranged,  and  progivas  good.  The  Glasgow  reading'cards  employed;  usual  tables  very 
fairly  known,  and  many  of  the  children  have  fair  notions  of  number.  Many  beginning  Addition  aiad  Multiplication 
on  slates;  they  write  on  slates,  and  a  few  oo  paper,  t^atechirm  bnt  moderately  repeated  by  the  children  separately, 
but  very  fklrly  simultaneously ;  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  its  meaning  for  their  years,  also  a  very  fair  acquaintance 
with  Saiplare.  The  girls  tew  and  knit  very  well  for  their  age.  Otrjcet  lessons  not  much  given.  5.  The  mistress, 
about  SS  years  of  age,  was  at  Glasgow  Training  Institution  for  9  months  before  coming  here,  nearly  8  yeais  ago; 
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LancaUer,  Chimherland,  and  fVeslmorelavJ. 


u*  awl,  Ihaqgh  But  lut»,  tiloyKraundi.  funlilud  wllh  elRulu  ivIubi.    Tt»  uulwn  IItb  la|«llMt  Iu  Um  Bluril- 
hniuH  that  fol-iaB  ti*rt  of  Lhfi  buildiii(j 
Uayiocli,  Hiinl.— Duildiiif  luple  and  inhaluiUiil.  Tnngbt  by  in  nldnlT  nlitrm  ud  bar  daa|l>t«,bDUi  sBtniml. 
Odf^It]  InlhalitclMini  JS  ;E>n  old,  too  14,  IhmilS,  llirrc  12,lh»a  [I,   Ihc  2  oldnt  baji  lOynnold:  n^rll 
■adtaboyi,    1.  In  ^iluwi;  lbs  Uit  InrkuU;  well  elintd.    Z.  Oidedy  mid  madenKlr  stlraliTs ;  ttdy.    t.Th* 

r/eyviMl.  A«i4y  HMJ,  Si,  J<uur.— A  Rood  KhDol  building ;  lbs  Ills  uDfaimd.  tcDBi  ■  wul  of  foDdi.  wbicb  ladly 
ulTfCli  Uh  ifflclency  uf  Ibd  KbiMl.     Tbe  dklrlcl  >  vrty  luw  one. 

ifijnwat.  Btai!/  mU,  St.  JiHui-,Di)r>'."3.  In  IgdlBii 
rrpeli'.lDD  of  lh«  Cammjuidinenti  (tbd  Catechiim  {■  Dot  Hugui^,  inuw 
geuirni  InWllliniog  nn  imiiU.    9.  ThD  mulcr  «u  uken  ftom  ■  mill;  1 
^iibvumeeDvrgy,  but  hu  gnat  difflculilea.    TbflBbaol  ndly  wuitsba 


t.  The  wrliliv.dtelUiaii,  i<ilhii»Ue,  iFeUlnii.  ind 
'iiil  lh>  Scitplunl  knavledge  lud 
■noD  ofgund  nalunl  lUllly,  and 


i|  ud  np>Iili«  of  Caui 


meuu  en  nut  lud,  but  tba  knowledge  end  InHUlgena  of  tbs  childnu  an  i 
Ucyvjo*.  5(. /uKi'.FectorTichaairorbiitbKiee.— Tb*|irljeltelDBcendariheniiim,ai>duatuRht  Hwlnii,  Itc 

■■y  a  mitlreii,  !■  VerjjioCKl;  tou  oimllent  (oomklrring).  4.  A  fe«  ipull  feiily  ;  Onlechiun  laitiy  tspmlTd  end 
ndcnruud;  wriUniiuBll  uilbnallc  good.  The  ScrllHural  knowlodn  and  geactel  inlalllffnu  of  a  lev  (whnlic-d^lf 
^holaim  alnuMl  Hcliulvely)  la  rale,  but  that  ot  Ibo  rral  yetj  law  foi  Om  muat  part.     I.  The  mulsr  ii  an  lulclllgi'nt. 


'  of  doing  uueb  tOi 
«*<,  St.  Jamti\  In 

.  _    _diB|(alri  ou  Willi 
u  Cai^chiam  loiTnad,  bi 


inUfjreu 


frryiins<,St.JpM»',  Infanta'.— VeirCewcMldrtn  for  HcbeliKaliiy.  l.Tonaaad  oidn  toudi  IhacUldrsn  dianhl. 

I  Cai#chiam  loiTMd,  butlheCamineiidnieBlB  well  repeated;  Ueriptnral  kuvwiedge  of  one  good,  of  tkia  otbarm  lood*- 
rate ;  mtiooa  of  uumbeni  and  tablca,  falT.  A  pleaaiog  miatma,  formerly  Id  Uh  Infanl  achool  at^L^h, 
Henwaoi,  SI.  [^t't.—A  Ulied  aoliool,  In  the  lowei  or  two  Litdo  rooma;  mialnB  toaekn  lawiag  end  Teullng  ta  tbr 
\o^ri  diueu  oFglriila  Hie  mornio^'.  Dooka  and  apparalLii  bucn  wjinled.  1,  MunitoHonly  need  in  the  llh,  itli.  and 
fillicbwe*  for  rfwlinu.  2-  Vretly  good  ;  at  In  the  tone  alio,  4,  Sivlliug  and  rrpellUnn  t>r  Cdlcehiam  fklr,  Vrtitin;- 
bcnki  fairly  krnl.  Aieboy  aiiaoFnd  nrll  alul  inl'Illifently  upon  StMiTdun,  H'eial  girla  faiily ',  the  teit  indllTi'renlli', 
i.  The  maiirr  wnl  Id  a  alioti,  (Dil  wal  DmlutmatieBl  luchar  Id  Ilie  MechMilo'  lulltule;  hai  had  no  ngulii  Inlning. 
ill  ire^mlbe  peon  (aboallol.),  and  lipaiiibelerit.    The  Kving  nlHinn  rr«irei  lOI.ayeer. 


NoTth  fVettem  Diitrict.—  [1847.  | 
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ii 


BtgKtiid,  tlmnl  Stttt.-'l.  A  aiud  Khool  In  tan  claM*.  1.  Aa  appMi-uM  or  nodnEta  oidti,  but  Ike  cUUiei. 
sMittnlln.  3.BwliuUii  wiUlniUti  uid  tooki  lolnably  uiiti  dleUtUs  »ty  hir.  AiiIliiii«UcniitidviDoed, 
iHt  Uh  Iovm  raid  BMdaMlT  w^l  «•<     (Muchin  (ililr  npoil^,  isd  ■  hw  kiwv  HBMhiH  or 

Vuj  (■*  kBov  BiHh  atSolplBK.  «  imdantud  whU  tbty  md.    G,  Tba  mutar  iHnu >  Huuibla  ■ __ 

-   -     --->  ^'-  -rift- ictlTe*  sod  DtK  QlucqutinLfd  vith  h»r  dutiH.     Thttil-  iDcamv  U  very  loull,  BOdlhaichaol  pourly 


ipllsd  ollfa  book*  ud  siipintoi,    Il»  k|i»I  UniuldiLng  ftnn  (bs  nnllniied 


3 

UMmuiKi  (Km  ScImI),  Sayf^t.  Piir.  3.  Imnifecl  an 
Far  looUtlli  aHtDUanlifiTtiiloSRlpliini  iTia  eblldnn  kno 
■Drill:.     S.  Tba  muUthiimiiebrDngh  unlillj. 

HtlUnmcd  (fTiK  Sc*ibI),  GIrli-.— I .  Chkr  tnchlni  iMnu  Id  aar  liiiF  clui ;  Hie  iniilliT  FhUdnn  bFing  mnnwhllf    ' 
neailr  aHBrloTrd.    t.  OwhI.    3.  ladlirnul.    4.  irDialalllfaDt.    6.  MMmali  Hlfa  lulbamuWri  aaamtkind,  aa.l 
dislrsuiofdolPI  vail,  bul  unlniBad.    AlUnduot  wu  inull,  on  Bscount  irfhid  wntbfl.    Tha  eUldno'i  paymeiUa 
Tary  horn  3d.  la  6d,    The  kIisoI  la  naarly  aalf  aupponad.    Tlien  ia  aDolhtt  iiiaBll  Chunb  HkODl  iu  ths  diatikt. 

ffaff(l»og<l(U/ilScAa>0.Bi>y>.'-AichDi>l1'ilhaiiiul1(ndDwigrnI.    1.  None  which  ITOvidn  for  Ihe  eonllnuid  activil; 

^enUy  arqiialDlsd  whh  U.  CnEacbhm  twdw  rrpfulcd.  and  not  undenuod.  Vary  }1lUa  acqualnUiKa  vlth  Sn-lplar^  \ 
uciDa  oilb  oiArr  unal  ubjafti.    The  ichDal.  md  all  iboul  It,  unneal  aad  diK>idnly. 

J,i<«*.—SelH>ol'baitdi9g  (end  and  veil  fDinuhfrd.vtlhemllaDtplayirDiiiidi.    PaymeatiZd..  3i.,o[  M. 

iaio*.  Miiad.— SboyaWyaanold,  two  II.  1-u  Whan  11,  two  nirli  11  yean  old.  «nd  two  10.  Plranta  pun-liue 
allbattlaKaaBdMdliisbix.kt.  AlMiduwaiiilfnbiT  pnMnalaiid  rardar.  I .  Ia 4 cla-ea.  CldUnaTarr c^tIt. 
BtfratlH.  Bad  llda  i  raadlnf  aad  apalllng  nooO  i  WThlot  *«ry  ^ood  aod  aeal ;  dlclatliifi  vavy  food ;  abatncia  icond  ; 
aritliiaatle  throbiflioDt  vary  goodi  Uia  wiya  aiplnlaad  wall  Ibe  proaman  la  rnulliplylofr  by  a  DuiDlwr«mf latin ?  oi 
arfani  dlfiti;  gaa(faphy  food;  patniaaj-,  laaludlajiayiitax,  var]'|cTod,BDd  Ikir  pran  in  Iha  ihidalua:  anaiAt  draw 
la^npn  and  uapa  plaaajDfrly  i  alnglai  Kem*  luccnarully  taught  by  aelDjf  oumanla  Initead  of  notea.  Varioiia 
laaaou  hn  ayitpinallcally  prepared  al  hbma.  Tha  itiaatar  vai  IralaM  at  Chkbaalar  National  vcbool.  A  aewln^ 
■aUlreaalianiplnyedtblta  houra  a  day. 

Lrigk,  lalaDU'.— Mlatieia  bai  no  aaaiiUat.     AlleadaBca  lolarably  pasctnal  and  loular.     ChlUim  lid^.  in  grod 

—■ ■—    -' '-'  -^d  Teiy  wall'bahaied.    Tba  uaoal  aiFieiiaa  well  goaa  tbniu|h.    Soiaial  lead  (airly,  thouah  Ihia 

lino  nulbt  be  ImptBt-ed.    Tba  Calrdma  ninalad  wall  abBullaDeoualy,  but  bm  well  indiaidiiBlly. 
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BBMABKl. 

The  elder  children  had  a  good  knowledze  of  Scripture  history,  knew  tables  fklrly,  had  good  notloae  of  number,  and 
were'&irly  instmcied  in  natural  history.  The  mistress  21  years  ox  age.  She  was  brought  up  here ;  is  animated  and  kind. 

Leight  Bedjbrd  District. — School-rooms  under  the  church ;  not  cheerfhK    Good  playgrounds  across  the  churchyard. 

■Uighf  B^dfirrd  JHstriett  Mixed.— 15  present  were  girls ;  49  half-day  scholars.  A  sewing  mistreis,  engaged  by  tlie 
maiter,  eomes  6  half  days  in  the  week ;  so  that  the  half-day  scbours  hate  at  least  two  hours'  sewing  three  times 
a-week.  1.  In  7  classes :  unpaid  monitors ;  each  child  of  the  two  1st  classes  serves  about  one  week  in  four.  2  Very 
&tr  order  and  attention ;  children  dean  and  neat,  considering ;  attendance  punctual  and  regular.  8.  Reading, 
writing,  and  spellinff,  very  ftdr ;  dictation  good.  Oirlsdo  noatttfimetie.  Two  boys  worked  interest  sums.  Geography 
very  fair.  History  known  by  a  few  fairly.  Three  boys  fitirly  acquainted  with  tno  parts  of  speech.  <>alechlsm  well 
repeated;  scriptural  knowledge  fidr;  and  a  fbwvery  fhirly  acquainted  with  geography  of  Scripture.  Lessons  are 
learned  at  home.  5.  The  master*  aged  96,  was  in  a  warehouse  at  Warrington ;  wen  two  years  in  model  school  there; 
tbcnee  came  here  3ti  years  ago.    He  Is  assisted  by  a  young  man,  who  wishes  to  iMoome  a  teacher. 

Lngh  B^dfvrd  Dtttrictt  Inftots*.— Children  healthy  and  cheerfUI,  but  in  indiflerent  order;  clean,  considering. 
Attendance  moderately  punctual  and  fairly  regular.  They«ing  fairly,  but  their  marching.  See.,  were  indifferently 
(iooe.  Prugiese  in  rtwling  but  moderate.  Catechism  well  repeated,  and  the  elder  diildren  nave  a  pretty  tk\r  acquaint- 
ance withScripture  history.  About  a  doien  girls  learn  to  knit  and  sew.  The  young  mistress  was  15  mootlis  at  War- 
ringtao  school ;  came  here  last  year.    Seems  kind  to  the  ehildrm  and  ansions  to  do  well. 

Utilehonmah,  BoysT  and  Girls.'— An  addition  lo  the  schoolroom  has  been  made,  and  fittings  supplied,  with  aid  from 
the  Privy  Council.  Boom  not  sufficiently  lofty,  nor  Well  ventilated.  School  mixed,  without  an  assistant  mistress. 
Much  of  Its  support  Is  at  present  thrown  on  the  clergyman.  Two-fifths  of  the  children  work  in  fkelorles ;  several  are 
infants;  all  healthy.  1.  In  six  classes.  9.  Order  moderate,  hut  attention  fUr.  4.  Two  eldest  boys  very  superior  to 
th«  test.  In  artthmelie  they  are  led  on  too  fast ;  spelling  sied  eoes  good  t  in  writing  from  dictation,  Indilferent.  Two 
oldest  Mtly  eequalnted  with  Scripture  |  the  rest  indifferently.  The  bible  not  read }  the  inferiority  of  the  Ihctory  chil- 
^*^  tery  striking,  t.  Tlie  master  was  18  months  at  Chester  Training  College;  has  been  here  9  months;  the 
numbers  greatly  increased  sinee ;  he  seems  desirous,  aud  likely,  to  do  well. 

JfnehBUsTf  St.  Bamaba^t  Bova*.— 2.  IMseipllne  and  tone  moderate.  4.  Instruction  must  not  be  Judged  from  results, 
^tboui  conriderittg  the  low  state  of  the  population,  and  the  short  time  (about  2  months)  that  the  oaastor  has  been  here. 
Reading  and  writing  fldr;  writing  from  dictation,  and  abstracts,  pretty  good ;  arithmetic  goodt  information  and  iutel- 
«gw»ce  not  great. 

«8a<Aestsr,St.i 


-. .  ..w  Avaates*,  Giria'i^-S.  Order  and  tone  very  pleasing.  4.  Reading  good,  writing  good,  and  books  neat ; 
anthmetie  badi  Infurmatlon  and  intelligence  good.  5.  A  very  pleasing  mbtress.  to  whom  the  condition  of  the  school 
"ON  crsdtt.    Both  these  schools  suffer  from  want  of  books,  and  more  from  there  being  no  infknt  school  attached. 


North  Wettern  District.—  [184! 


I,  Boyi'.— 1.  Honllon  paid  3d.  i-wnk.     2.  UnuiiifUtar}'.    t.  Unnliirulory  in 
•al>i«u  linilil,  Uit  Ibi  chlldtni  nM  Inulllgflnl,  ud  UkIi  knavlnlKf  nnt  ncciinle. 

Ilil<  ii  Il7e  Oi.t  kIkwI  uT  vhich  hi  hu  tud  nils  ctuuKs.    lis  tui  had  abora  If  ycui'  Inliitaa  al  SI.  Mir^'arciielw* 
ADotlin  Biulci  U  lo  cons  it  EUR. 
tnmrHrtur,  AtctoU,  St.  Aoirnft,  Olilt'.— 1.  Not  good,  but  Uie  (odii  plHiInn.    3.  ladiffnnil,  both  u  to  inrninMioD 

tfaBcA/-fr0j,  Atatnti.  St.  ^^aJrtf^i,  Ii]bDti'.-^1n  (heume  num  wlUi  Ili«  glrli*  ichODL.    Uadsr  ji  yoQQg,  bn(  ploBLau 
id  ptomi^Df ,  BtelM*  From  ib»  Qrauby  Bow  KhDal- 

UmcAnln',  SI.  Att\  Boyi'.— 1,  Mnnlton  Ultlc  ukI  :  ■□  uriiUnt  mplnyrd  dniiiiK  lul  11  yran.    4.  Rnulli 

Uttmtttty,  (■pKtill)'  Hin  iDlclliinm.  Dictalion.  •pfllLnit,  kncmleditii  otmHslDfi  of  itardj,  und  the  <iitclll|(eiil 
_^i»lnUD«i  wllh  ScrlplnIT  and  (atochiiD  ar*  vrry  itdM.  WritiDKbociIlt  oat ;  hlMorr  of  ^llao.)  nry  good  : 
faogpipby  IMl ;  (ramiwr  ImllfTanDl.  A.  Mum  iatelllgml.  actiia,  and  akllful )  Irainnl  Co  yaan  at  Cbealn. 
JfoKlnUr.  S(...<ih'1,  Clili'.— I.  UnlyUUlj^dlaMlBaiiliiiirtim;  moniUn  Utllf  employnl.  E.O«ii((  Unf 'Kcl- 
nlHbnUilld.  BatliUls  K>>>||nptay.  (iiMmu,  andhlalwy;  letiplnral  kaowladga  and  gnwal  InMlliBIHH  miHlsnte. 
""""        "'  orUiadaduiabafaKhoalaiabtd. 

Haled.  iMt  inll  lupplwd  with  appa. 

UXnlha70lltiial«>  aamalljiallio'.  >'  (inter  uid  >gil«  puUculaii)' liuod.  1.  Fewdidiul  ksov  ths  lillcn  I  Ubloa 
CbIiIt  klDOVD.  AdiUlion  and  mqlltpllcatEon  an  tatiRhl,  aiid  nulaliai  wall  ondmbnd  by  irreral.  Nalural  hiatory 
tauihk  «ilhipvlii|  uHurhud  worda.  tferipiun  hlau>ry  wall  taughlp  and  tliaprapsr  moral  IffhriudiawD.  ThrDujtU' 
out  Ihv  ibvtrwctioa  La  acllT*  and  intelki^nt.  and  Trss  fniED  affectatiana.  The  tnaalcr  aul  mlatmi  wora  twn«]  at  th« 
Homo  and  l.'4k»la]  Inalltution  in  IMl.  Id  Ihli  eicsUuBl  Khogl  than  ti  fouDd  no  difflcully  Laanauilng  niuUrlly 
and  punctuality  at  aLlaudnDce. 
Hulmt  Bait/  Trimity.  Boya.— Scbnl  ulf  iuppar«n|[.  Boolii  purehaaed  by  pamila.  E«b  liar  vHh  hiiaaUhel. 
1.  Hads  U'liliid  by  yonlh  of  19,  and  llie  piiiiii  Bunilort,  "ho  an  paid  a  niOo  and  rtciKni  «li«  InalrncliDq.  In 
telaaaoa.    Circulating  lyalem,  vithoul  nwanu^  empiojod  to  proBoU  dlidpliB*  aud  ffpuid  vtaqlalioD.    £a«b  lioj 
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BIMA&KS. 

answerable  for  his  left-bsmd  neighbour,  and  takes  his  place  on  detection  of  a  fluiU.    2.  Good  order  and  great  aetiviw. 

4.  Very  ROod  in  most  respects ;  suffers  for  want  of  books  and  apparatus.  Writing  and  mental  arithmetic  particularly 
good.  Orammar  satisfkctorily  taught ;  historv  and  ge<^{rapby  only  from  catechism ;  vocal  music  from  note*,  and 
aome  drawing.  The  infants  not  wdl  provided  for;  au  infant'eehool  wanted.  Boys  are  mostly  artisans^  children. 
I'ighting,  wanning,  ventilation,  and  fhimifcure,  all  defective.    The  master  is  a  clever,  active  man,  with  skill. 

//■/me.  Holy  Trinity,  Girls'.— 2.  Good.  4.  Suffers  from  above  causes.  Attainments  fair,  and  children  not  without 
intelligence.    Monitors  compensated  by  extra  teaching. 

Ma$tehestert  All  Soul^,  Ameoati<r~K  valuable  set  of  new  sehoola. 

Mamche$t0r,  All  Soult\  AmcoatSt  Boys'. — I.  Unpaid  monitors  changed  weekly.  2.  Everything  'connected  with  order 
and  routine  aatiifactory.  '  4.  Progress  of  lower  classes  not  satisfkctory ;  writing-books  neat ;  spelling  fair ;  catechbm 
well  repeated;  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  general  subjects  indifferent;  intelligenoe  low,  still  a  good  deal  is  taught. 

5.  The  master  is  young  and  improving ;  had  a  private  school,  and  was  afterwards  fur  3  months  at  Salford  model 
school.    "Ilie  master  has  an  evening  school  3  days  in  the  week. 

Manchetter,  All  Soult\  AneoiUt,  Infkuts'. — 1.  For  reading,  careAil ;  elder  girls  learn  also  of  master.  2.  Children 
neat,  orderly,  and  cheerfhil ;  many  not  from  poorest  class.  4.  Good.  Elder  girls  read  well,  write  fairlytand  have  an 
ioielligent  knowledge  of  Scriuture ;  a  few  are  11  years  old.  5.  Mistress  taken  from  a  mill,  and  trained  at  Gxanby^row 
for  16  weeks ;  a  pleasing  efficient  teacher. 

UamehBiter,  St,  Jamet\ — A  good  set  of  new  school-buildings,  still  defective  in  fittings  and  apparatus. 

Mauehester,  St.  Jasief*, Boys*. — 1.  Unpaid  monitors,  each  aetiiw  about  everv  fourth  wedc.  2.  Good;  tone  good. 
3.  Spelline  of  the  1st  class  only  li  good;  maps  neatly  drawn  by  6  boys;  catechism  fairly  repeated  and  understood; 
Kriptural  knowledge  and  general  intelligenoe  of  only  a  few  is  satisfiictory.  5.  Not  regularly  trained,  but  a  pleasing 
and  apparently  educated  person. 

Manehegter.  Si.  Jamet^,  Gir1s'.-*1.  Till  lately  no  pupi)s  thought  forward  enough  for  monitors.  2.  Good.  Tone  very 
good;  the  girls  neat,  quiet,  and  orderly.  3.  As  in  boys*  school,  the  instruction  and  intelligence  partially  good  only. 
The  schools  have  been  opened  only  15  months.  5.  A  pleasing  person,  educated  in  model  school  at  Cheltenham ;  wife 
of  the  master.     Neither  of  them  seems  In  strong  health . 

Manchester,  St.  Jameg\  InfknU'.— Children  eomo  from  their  homes  unneat,  but  in  the  school  everyttiinff  was  in  neat 
order.  The  mistress  seems  very  kind,  and  anxious  about  her  duties ;  but  has  had  little  training.  The  children  seem 
food  of  her.  but  are  inattentive  and  disorderly;  an  unusually  large  propoctton  of  them  do  not  know  their  letters,  and 
the  attainments  of  the  elder  ones  are  small. 

II.  B 
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„  ___     _       •  •hole,  (hoiigh  limlud.     Thi 

Vnyplf*4iigithiKlulo1n»m  pnHnB  a  puicrn  uf  Dsituau  and  < 


ill'l'lHIIIhawMitarpniiotiiaUlT  !■  attradnuiyi  ia 
in  rraui  lbs  laiM  miaia  whMi  aflsR  tllB  other. 


4,  G|«LttDK  Itoad.     Writjnji-Lookt 


riac^Jtfl-,  Oroaby  R«p. — "Hit  ■ 


loolianplnnd.    Thoihool  dLlrlel  la  a  low  dh,  in 
iDBUil  CUboUe  «ta«il  eluaa  b*. 
.JmM/taliT.amiy  Hew.  Buy*'.— I.  Mmiun  naly  i 

Houd,  but  lb* ctaltdim  Dst  icry  atltullve.     TuDegnod. 
wnilDg only  modmM.    Ouebar  riidr.  aail  Dtb--naL 

UrlT.'"?.  ■nHnaalaiiaawtll-olJIudua.auli^I 

KaacAaiUr.Bni^llM.aiTta-^l.  Vnpaid  ■oatton 
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repoHdaiid  aiidantood.  Soipural  ktuivlrdla  of  all 
LraloadSyavi  ago  at  IVaau&iiiaici. 

Mamt/natr.  Oranif  SiM.  laCaBla'.— Tba  yuga|n  st 

fedly.  TablH,  auaWra.  aid  SrrlplurB  htuorj  yrn 
alDirhi(  vdrrlr  and  jKalr.     Tbc  gltji  ww.  >k1  lUlla 
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niMABKS. 

fiirW  whooti;  but  echo  great,  and  Mund  acarcely  broken.  A  floor  below  the  InfSuits*  ichool  {  and  here,  and  on  ground- 
floor,  rooms  for  ma&ter  and  for  an  apparitor ;  and  a  damp  room  Tor  covered  playground,  but  not  liked.  The  building 
b  very  damp  where  ezpoeed  most,  and  rain  comei  through  the  walls.    Sufficient  playground. 

MoMcktittr,  8f.  Sitas't,  Boy^. — In  5  olaaieea ;  unpaid  monitors  flrooi  1st  class,  chanffed  (about)  monthly;  attendance 
unpunctatl  {  fair  order  but  moderate  attention ;  ohildreu  tidy.  Reading  gooid ;  spelling  Tair :  srithmetic  poor ;  geo- 
grsphy  a  little  known  fairly;  grammar  little  ;  history  fairly  answered,  but  children  tnught  by  collective  lessons  only. 
Catechism  not  well  repeated,  but  moderately  well  explained ;  Liturgy  fairly  understonl  by  a  few  ;  scriptural  know- 
ledge of  a  few  fair,  of  rest  indifferent.  Instruction  even  throuKhout  the  classes.  The  master  worked  at  a  trade  6  years 
ago ;  w«nt  to  a  National  school  at  Cambridge  for  7  months ;  had.  for  id  months,  a  friends'  school  in  a  Tillage,  thence 
came  hither  1|  years  sko. 

Manehetter,  St.  Silat't,  Girls*.— In  6  classes ;  unpaid  monitors:  after  let  class  have  read,  &e..  thpy  are  sent  to  hear 
others  read  and  siiell.  Order  fair,  but  girls  inattentive ;  atteodance  very  unpunctual,  and  with  trifling  reasons ;  tidy. 
Heading  very  good  ;  writing  j^ood  and  very  neat ;  apellius  good  \  dictation  and  abstracto  fair ;  little  geography ; 
scirrely  anv  grammar ;  questions  in  Engluh  history  fairly  answered,  but  that  taught  only  by  collective  leamns. 
Catechism  fairly  repeated,  and  the  language  well  explained;  Liturgy  moderately  well  explained;  one  girl  answered 
Tery  well  in  almostevery  part  of  the  religious  subjects, and  a  few  others  fairly  in  Scripture  history.  The  girU  generally 
answer  too  much  by  roto  i  their  work  seems  Kood  ;  the  elder  ones  were  working  worsted  patterns.  Thq  mistress  is 
wife  to  the  master ;  kept  a  vrivate  bchool }  had  a  training  at  St.  Saviour's,  Manchester. 

Manekettett  8t.  SUat^it  Infants*. — Mistress  bas  no  auistant,  and  yet  has  several  babies  to  attend  to.  The  diacipline 
nnd  order  are  poor }  but  the  classes  for  reading  are  fkirly  arranged,  and  there  seems  some  progress  amongst  the  younger 
children :  the  elder  ones  are  a  hindrance,  especially  as  the  scholars  are  not  well  in  hand.  "Tlie  attendance  is  unpunc- 
tual, and  the  children  not  tidy.  Mistress  was  at  the  St.  Saviour's  Infantschool  for  Smonths ;  before  that,  for  2i  years, 
ke]it  a  mixed  school  in  the  country.    She  seems  to  teach  fhlrly. 

ila»che$tart  St,  Savumi't. — Buildings  good,  cuqvenient,  and  well  fitted  up.  Ventilation  good,  but  the  upper  rooms, 
for  the  boys  and  airls.  too  low.  A  legal  difficulty  prevents  a  master-house  being  built,  and  a  playground  enclosed  upon 
ground  purchased.     No  half-day  scholars,  and  the  parenU  are  generally  mechuiicB.    Infants  pay  2((.,  others  4d. 

Manekuttr,  St.  S«niottr\  Boys'. — 1.  In  6  classes.  Unpaid  monitors,  each  once  a-week  for  the  day.  8.  Good  order 
&ud  great  attention.  Children  very  neat.  4.  Heading  excellent )  writing  particularly  good  and  neat ;  spelling  pretty 
Scod;  arithmetie  much  and  good;  a  few  work  interest  and  begin  ftaetions ;  mental  arithmetic  very  fair ;  leveral  fairly, 
others  indifferently  aoquaiuted  with  geography,  including  some  notions  of  the  sphere.  Several  fairly  acquainted  with 
history ;  several  indifferently  with  the  parta  of  speech.  Catechism  not  well  repeated,  owing  to  too  much  simultaoeoos 
antweiing.  Ito  language  and  that  of  the  services  fiairly  understood.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  all  but  the  middle  portion 
of  Seriptnre  hlskary ;  Several  knew  the  customs,  fte.,  fairly,  and  very  few  the  geography.  Drawing  is  practiiiod  with 
some  BuoeeM,  but  a  good  series  at  subjeota  is  needed.    Some  lessons  are  learned  at  home. 

The  master  educated  at  private  ichuol }  was  clerk  in  an  office ;  taught  three  months  at  Si.  John's  school,  Manchestei, 
end  has  been  hai«  seven  years. 
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health  {  is  tSVean  of  age ;  lived  at  home  till  22;  tndned'ln  Oray^a-inn-laae  Inatltation :  was  mutien  or  the  Model 
iDfanta*  ichaol,  Salford ;  left  oa  aoeonnt  of  bad  health ;  haa  been  here  12  montha,  but  taught  in  lehool  only  about  7 : 
an  active  efficient  mistieii.    The  popil  teachers  were  not  examined  with  the  rest. 

Mellor  Brook,  Mized^— The  Treasury  gave  aid  for  fitting  up  as  a  school  sn  Indei>endent  chapel,  porehased  in  1832.  The 
lichool  is  Icept  in  the  middle  aisle,  Uie  nde  aiilea  being  fitted  up  with  pews;  its  appearance  and  fittings  aie  those  of  s 
dmrch.  10  of  those  present  were  girls,  and  21  boys.  Two  boys  in  the  1st  class,  ll ;  two  9.  two  8,  three  ?»  and  one  6 
ymn  of  age ;  two  girls  only  6,  and  the  two  others  7*  1.  In  4  clssses,  the  lowest  of  mere  inlknts.  Monitors,  fW>m 
1st  class,  teach  about  once  a- week,  for  half  a  day.  2.  Fairly  tidy,  considering  (  in  moderate  discipline.  4.  Writing 
fair,  though  not  of  good  character ;  spelling  indifiereot  Some  grammar  is  taught,  but  was  not  examined  in.  Gateehism 
iodifferently  repeated.  One  boy  wrote  ftom  memory,  spelt  and  knew  tables  ikirly.  know  something  of  the  meaning  of 
Catechism,  and  answered  on  Scripture  facts  moderately ;  the  rest  knew  very  little  of  Scripture.  A  few  draw  a  little. 
No  niapa.  and  no  senular  readiug  books,  exceiit  two  bought  by  boys,  who  read  them  on  alternate  days ;  Bibles  in  sad 
condition.  &  Master,  aged  21 ,  never  at  a  dav-ochool  after  he  was  9  years  old ;  but  he  has  taught  in  a  Sunday-school, 
and  attends  an  evening  school ;  was  a  power-loom  weaver  till  nearly  two  years  ago ;  keeps  an  evening  school*  twice  a 
week,  of  (torn  8  to  24  scholars,  aged  from  16  to  22 ;  paid  only  about  14/.  a-year,  besides  holding  the  sexton's  place, 
worth  idx>ut  4/.    The  clergyman  gives  him  instruction,  and  he  hopes  to  get  to  a  training  inatitutton. 

ATtVWefoN,  Boys'.— 1.  In  3  classes.  Monitors  little  used.  2.  Good.  Tone  exedlent.  4.  In  character  and  extent  uni- 
formly fair,  at  least.  Several  answeicd  well  questions  in  grammar,  geographv.  and  history  of  England.  Writing- 
books  neat ;  dictation  very  good ;  3  write  fair  abstracts.  6.  The  master  has  bad  9  years*  teaining  at  Cheater:  is  in 
delicate  health ;  anxious  about  his  work.  6.  The  few  diildren  from  the  print*works  present  a  palnftil  contrast  to  the 
other  scholars. 

Middletom,  Inffaints*.— A  large  one,  of  rather  the  better  class  of  children,  under  a  very  pleasing  and  efficient  mistress* 
originally  taken  from  a  fkctory  and  trained  in  a  neighbouring  school.  The  children  striking  specimens  of  the  tall, 
well-made,  light  complexioned  race  herealiouts;  healthy,  tidy,  and  happy.  Thesduwl  well  in  liand;  movements  made 
with  great  order  and  precbkn.  The  girls  fn  the  upper  classes  (9. 10,  and  1 1  years  old)  read  and  write  very  well  (write 
sad  etplier  with  the  master),  and  have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  Scripture. 

The  smaller  infiint  school  is  under  an  efficient  mistress,  who  assisted  for  8  years  in  the  other  school,  conducted  in  like 
manner  vriih  like  results. 

Tliese  are  two  very  interesting  and  instructive  schools;  the  ends  well  answered,  by  the  Judidoos  seleetian  and  nae  of 
good  homely  instruments. 

Afi/arow.— No  provision  for  the  ventilation  of  either  schoobroom. 

Aft/arote,  Boys'.— 20  of  those  present  are  half-day  scholars;  ages,  one  15.  one  13,  one  12 ;  eight  others  average  10; 
»even  are  only  2.  1.  In  6  classes.  Unpaid  monitors,  each  for  i  of  eadi  alternate  day.  in  all  suljeeU.  2.  Fair ;  children 
rairly  attentive,  but  not  very  neat  and  clean.  4.  Reading  fluent,  but  monotonous  i  a  few  »pell  fairly ;  most  spell 
indiOerantly.  4.  Writing  good  and  neat ;  dictation  good ;  abstracts  indiflerent ;  arithmetic,  much  of  it,  but  not  very 
well  understood ;  some  neat  ciphering  books;  four  work  Simple  Interest  (kirly,  and  the  oldest  some  algebra ;  geography 
good ;  history  of  England  (air ;  liule  of  grammar ;  Catechism  fiairly  repeated  but  moderatelv  exphuned ;  Scriptural 
knowledge  foir  and  intelligent  on  the  whole.    5.  Master  tnined  18  numths  at  Chester  in  18434 ;  is  rather  deaf. 
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MilwroWt  Girls'.— One  is  over  14  and  seven  others  over  11.  Of  those  present  18  are  ahort-timerfl.  1.  In6c1anes. 
Unpaid  monitors,  each  for  a  half  day.  2.  Order  good,  but  fdrls  inattentive.  4.  Reading  fluent,  but  very  monotonous  ; 
only  one  could  spell  fairly ;  writing  good  and  verv  neat;  dictation  very  good;  abstracts  very  fair;  arithmetic  good; 
there  are  15  very  neatly*lceptciphering-bookB;  little  geosTaphy  and  grammar,  or  history :  one  is  fairly  and  intelligently 
acquainted  with  Scripture,  a  few  others  moderately:  Catechiiim  well  repeated  and  the  words  fairly  explainea;  tlie 
children  answer  fkr  too  much  by  rote ;  their  sewing,  kc,  Keem  good  and  neat. 

No  houses  found  for  the  teachers,  and  the  school  with  diflScuUy  supported. 

Motiiey,  Old  SeAool.— ^hool'room  low,  and  desks  moat  inconveniently  arranged ;  room  untidy,  and  books  dirty  and 
torn ;  no  maps  except  those  in  a  book  of  geography  lately  introduced ;  no  black-board,  whole-day  scholars  imy 
Sd.  a-week;  only  2.  of  28  whole-day  scholar*  present,  were  over  10  yrars  of  age;  several  of  the  78  half-day  scholars 
older.  The  scholars  purchase  their  books.  No  register  except  for  fictory  children.  1.  In  5  classes ;  no  monitors  ustfd ; 
the  master  and  mistress  (bis  wife)  each  a  class,  the  rest  remaining  for  the  most  part  idle ;  the  mistress  teaches  the  lower 
classes  iudividaally,  or  by  twos  and  threes.  The  boys  (especi<iTly  those  from  the  factories)  seem  disorderly  and  inat* 
tentire,  many  without  shoes  or  stockings,  generally  untidy.  Reading  fair;  some  spell  fklrly.  Few  balf-day  scholars, 
and  no  girls,  do  arithmetic ;  a  few  boys  do  it  well,  and  have  neat  ciphering-books.  One  knows  a  little  geoicraphy  and 
grammar.  Catechism  fkirly  repeated  by  some,  but  very  indifferently  understood  by  any.  None  had  a  moderately  goo<l 
aequaiutanee  witli  Scripture.    The  master  is  a  middle-aged  person,  said  to  have  some  attainments. 

Mosstey,  New  School. — ^Was  visited,  and  partially  examined  on  February  I6th.  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  bell  at  U  o'clock, 
inviting  to  eat  pancakes  provided  by  neighbours,  emptied  the  school.    No  fUnds  t  and  Mr.  Watkins  recommended  to 

Sut  here  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  maintained  a  private  school.  Half  the  Sunday  school  room  occupied.  Koch  paya 
i.  for  reading  only,  Sd.  if  writing  included,  6tf.  if  accounts.  7d.  If  geography  or  ornamental  work,  use  vsrious  books, 
each  child  bringing  its  own  (as  in  the  American  schools^.  There  are  maps,  but  no  geography  taught.  No  register 
kept.  A  large  number  of  inlknts ;  none  ftam  (ketones.  Many  leave  at  9  years  old,  for  tine  mills,  and  then  go  to  a 
factorv  school ;  very  few  more  than  10  years  old.  Present  80  boys  and  82  girls.  1.  In  6  classes  for  each  sex.  placed 
most  inconveniently  on  parallel  forms  dose  to  each  other;  tha  sexes  on  diflferent  sides  of  the  room.  Much  of  the 
teaching  is  by  twos  and  tnrees.  Always  many  doing  nothiag.  2.  Very  tidy,  and  in  good  order.  4.  Writing  neat,  and 
of  fair  character;  siiclling  very  fi&ir ;  4  of  7,  who  wrote  from  dictation,  did  It  fairly.  Tables  pretty  well  known;  Cate- 
chism modcMtely  wi<Il  repeated ;  only  two  w?re  much  acquainted  with  its  meaning,  or  with  the  language  ol  the  Prayer 
Dook,  or  with  Scripture  history,  h.  'The  master  and  his  wife  seem  respectable  people,  past  the  middle  of  life ;  their 
daughter  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  teacher.  They  talk  of  sending  her  to  be  trained*  6.  Qirla  sew,  knit,  and  work 
in  coloured  worsteds  very  neatly. 

A/iwfM,  M  £fafp«rVy>^l-  A  mixed  ichool  andcr  t  mi«tre«s;  Um  children  young,  collected  fVom  a  population  of 
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BIMARSS. 

agrienttorliti  and  weaven.  9.  The'  cbildrra  InattMitiTe ;  no  very  good  order,  amnganwnt,  or  motbod.  4.  Poor,  and 
the  children  mostly  with  little  information  and  unintelllKeut ;  but  the  mlstrcM  has  only  been  here  ilnoe  last  Jnly, 
and  the  numbera  have  alneeoomidenbly  inereoaed.  The  school  haa  a  sbaee,  with  the  Saoday-achool.  of  collections 
and  Sttbaeriiitions. 

Nfurton  Heath.— \ .  Three  elanet  of  boys  oorrespond  to  two  of  girls,  the  real  form  an  impcrfeetinCuit  school ;  monitors 
teach  by  tnrna.  3.  Good  ander-teachets;  not  so  under-mooitora ;  tone  pleasing.  4.  In  a  low  state:  teachiog  too 
modiattkal :  Scripture  knowledge  little ;  Catechivra  fairly  explained  \  spelling  lessons  learned  at  home,  and  the 
spetUng  pretty  good;  writioK  good,  and  books  very  neat;  scarcely  any  geo)(nii>hy  or  grammar;  girls  work  fair. 
5.  JUapectable  people  t  the  mistress  gives  a  gallery  lesson  ikirly.    6.  No  registers  kept ;  tlio  children  are  very  young. 

Otdkam,  8t,  Jtfbry't— Theee  schools  are  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  finances. 

Oldham,  8t.  Mary'i,  Boys'.— 1 .  Monitors ftom  1st  class ;  same  boy  taken,  for  the  day,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  2.  Good, 
with  good  tone.  4.  In  formation  and  intelligence  good ;  spelling  pretty  good }  Catechism  well  repeated  and  understood ; 
knowledge  of  Srriptore  good;  singing  pleasing.  5.  Tne  master  was  18  months  at  Cliester;  he  takes  paini  and 
lAboars  with  skill  and  good  elTect.  In  tne  same  room  are  above  60  oaaver  eAt'/drea,  mostly  young ;  the  education  of 
the  children  being  made  the  condition  of  the  parent's  relief,  and  the  children  received  here  free ;  they  have  been  since 
laat  November  under  a  pleasing,  but  untaught,  lad.    Their  attainments  and  intelligence  are  small. 

Oldham,  St.  Mary's.-— A  Mixed  school.  Intended  to  be  of  superior  character,  in  plsce  of  a  former  girls*  school. 
1.  and  2.  Fair;  tune  good.  4.  Reading  fkir;  writing  poor,  bat  Iwoks  neat;  dictation  folr;  Oitechism  imiifTerently 
rei'e.-ited,  exempt  by  some  girls ;  arithmetic  generally  moderate;  geography  and  grammar  IndilTerentt  information  and 
iatellixence  nut  great.  The  school  has  been  at  work  only  aboat  it  months.  It  is  under  a  respectable  master,  a  mistress 
.'isaisting  him. 

Oidham,St.  Marj^ti  Inflints'.>^The  ehildren  not  neat  or  aninuted;  order  and  tone  indUTereni}  instrnotion  modente. 
The  sdiool  wants  apparotua,  and  a  eheerfhl  miMrese  to  help  the  poorly-paid  master. 

O/d/koai.  A  JaiNef*,Mlied. — Fot  factory  children  only;  a  different  set  every  half-day.  1.  Five  regular  monitors 
emplo>pn.  who  are  Instructed  gratis.  S.  Very  good ;  no  time  lost  In  changing  lesMns.  8.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Guagow  training s} stem.  4.  Unavoidably  low;  little  cnn  be  attempted  from  want  of  time.  No  eatechisra  taught, 
because  the  attendance  of  cliildren  flrom  certain  factories  is  made  compulsory.  5.  An  intelligent  skilnil  master, 
trained  at  Glaagow ;  hat  been  here  IS  months. 

Oldham,  SL  Jamef,  Infants*.— A  few  children  in  a  large  cold  room ;  iaanimate,  and  duing  little ;  under  a  mistress. 
ColleelioM  and  donattona  obtained  for  thie  school  jointljr  with  the  Sunday  school. 
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BIICABKS. 

Pmdlehtarv,  Boys*. — 1.  In  three  divisions;  no  monitors  used.  9.  Fair :  tone  Rood.  4.  At  pcesont  attidnments  not 
great ;  arithmetic  is  the  best  subject.  Scripture  knowledge  small,  but  the  Uatechion  well  repeated  and  fiiirly  explained ; 
13  out  of  61  are  half-day  scholars.    6.  Master  trained  at  Wells. 

Pendldnrnft  Girls'. — 1.  Monitors,  by  turns,  only  fiir  3rd  class  in  reading.  8.  Good;  tone  good.  S.  Attainments  and 
intelligence  small,  but  the  Catechism  was  well  repeated  and  fairly  explained.    5.  Mistress  was  6  mimths  at  Westminster. 

Pendlehuiy,  Infenta*. — Order,  attainments,  and  tone  but  moderate ;  the  mistress  needs  an  assistant. 

Prettont  Holy  Trtaify.— These  schools  taught  in  a  building  of  which  the  basement  story  (a  room  not  rery  cheerful,  and 
disfigured  by  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming)  is  used  for  the  infants'  school.  The  boys  school  receives  ftO/.  a-year  flrom 
lite  National  School  Society  of  Preston,  and  the  girls*  school  \U.  (besides  some  expense  being  paid)  fiom  a  corre' 
spooding  Ladies'  Association.    Payment  Id.  a-week ;  writers  in  boys'  school  pay  2d. 

Prntm,  Hoig  TVmify.  Boys* .>— Eight  half-day  scholars  present.  In  the  first  class  one  14  years  old,  one  13,  four  II, 
and  three  II.  1.  In  5  classes,  the  >ouneest  mere  infants,  though  there  is  an  infant  school.  S.  Fairly  tidy,  except 
factory  bojt.  As  yet  in  but  moderate  oraer,  and  notauiet  or  attentive.  4.  A  few  read  fairly,  but  much  tu  be  done 
fur  instruction  in  nading  throughout  the  school.  Spelling  moderate ;  writing  of  fiir  character,  and  books  fairly  neat. 
Dictation  and  abstracts,  with  two  exceptions.  indifl*erent.  One  boy  worked  Interest,  and  professed  something  of 
Mensuration.  One  answered  fairly,  and  several  moderately  well,  in  geography.  Sevvral  knew  a  very  litUe  grammar. 
Catechism  but  moderately  repeated;  only  1  understood  fairly  the  language  of  tlie  Catechism  and  services,  and  was 
fairly  and  intelligently  acquainted  witli  Scripture.  One  other  was  better  than  the  rest.  6.  Master  84  years  of  age, 
is  clerk  of  the  church,  and  has  been  a  Sundny-school  teacher ;  took  charge  of  the  scliool  3  months  ago  without  any 
training.    All  things  considered,  the  results  give  good  promise. 

PretUm,  Hofy  Trinity,  Girls'.— In  the  first  clafs.  one.  Just  entered,  was  14  yearaold.  throe  were  1 1 ,  and  five  lO.  1.  There 
is  a  Kallery  for  a  simultaneous  lesson  employed  for  Scripture  dully.  In  5  classes  the  lowest  of  mere  infiints  (as  in 
boys'  school).  I.  In  fair  order,  but  not  attentive.  4.  Spelling  indifTerent;  writing  indifferent  as  to  progress,  though 
of  fair  character  and  neat.  Little  known  of  tables  or  ariUimetic.  Indifferent  ncauaintanoe  with  the  Catechism.  A  few 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  fscts  of  Serii«ture  history.  The  girls  do  much  work  for  sale,  and  ap|«rently  well. 
Great  interest  is  taken  in  the  school  by  some  ladies.  5.  The  mistress  was  formerly  a  dressmaker,  was  at  Warrington 
fur  8  months,  and  has  been  here  8  yean. 

Presfcm,  Hoiy  Trinity,  Infants'. — There  is  an  infant  class  in  each  of  Uie  other  schools,  and  here  the  infanta  are  merdy 
kept  out  of  harm's  way.  Mistress  has  no  assistant,  and  many  of  theehildren  mere  babies.  No  distribution  into  daaws 
fur  the  reading  lessons,  but  they  ore  taught  simultaneously  from  a  board  on  which  the  alphabet  is  painted.  **  The 
first  steps  to  the  Catediism"  was  repeated  well,  but  not  understood.  A  few  indiflferently  aequaintM  with  facts  in 
S*ripture  history.  A  few  knew  tables  indifferently ;  children  not  very  tidy,  and  but  in  an  indifferent  state  of  discipline. 
Manual  exercises  and  marching  not  done  so  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Mistress  worked  in  a  cotton  mill ;  had  mere 
Suodsy-ecbool  edneation ;  was  14  weeks  at  another  school  before  nndertaking  this ;  U  a  partScularly  kind,  gentle 
Iiersoii;  would  be  an  excellent  ondermistress  in  an  infant  school. 
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Bawtenatall    •    •     •     .     * 
June  17. — Mixed  •     f     • 

Rochdale :— 

April  15.— Boys* 
„     16.— Girl.' 

Boersil  and  Lower   Place, 
Rochdale. 

April  16.— Boys* .     .     « 
,,    16.— Oirls'  •     •     . 

Small  Bridge.  Rochdale 
April  26.— Mixed 
,,    26.— Girls'&InfanU' 


KllCABXf. 

Jlad^/i^.—School-haUdIn|  plain,  and  with  deffMtaof  ttmeture,  remedied  by  iron  girden  eonneeting  tlw  wall  with  the 
croes-beama  of  the  roof.    C?hildren  pay  Id.  and  \id, 

Radelife,  Boyt'.— Twelve  bovs  pretent,  ttom  the  print-worka  (tearboya),  oldeet  in  lit  claaa  11  yeavs  of  age ;  one  10, 
two  9,  llTe  8,  and  one  only  o.  1 .  In  4  claiaaa,  tne  last,  of  Ini'auta,  print^lxiys  aometimaa  employed  at  monitora. 
2.  Not  good ;  boy*  fkirly  tidy,  eheerfUl,  and  attentive.  4.  Reading  of  the  fstclaai  lair ;  writing  indillereut.  1  tpelt  woll , 
the  next  moderately ;  table*  known  faiily  by  the  older  bovs  {  1  Indifferently  aoquaioted  with  seography  and  parts  of 
speech ;  Catechism  very  well  repeated  but  indiflerently  nnderatcod  {  scriptural  Knowledge  indifferent. 

Aadr/(^,  Girls'.— Five  factory  ^rls  present-  Of  1st  dass,  four  11  years  old.  one  10.  and  eii{ht  9 :  lowest  elass  of 
iiifiinti.  2.  In  4  classes;  girls  tidy, orderly,  and  fliir I v  attentive.  4.  No  seeular  reading  book;  spelling  moderate; 
writing  of  very  fair  character,  but  books  not  neat;  little  knowti  of  tables;  Cateehism  well  repeated,  and  fhirly 
explained,  but  too  much  from  memory.  Aconaintance  with  Scripture  moderate,  and  nottery  intelligent.  The  registers 
of  daily  attendance  not  kept  for  some  niontns  past. 

RtnetenMalt. — A  Treasury  school ;  has  suffered  (Vom  dissensions  between  the  elergymnn  and  his  parishioners.  100  of 
those  nreient,  and  to  come  in  the  afternoon,  were  factory  children.  Of  the  girls,  that  attend  the  school,  5  are  more 
than  19  years  old,  and  one  married ;  these  elder  pupils  come  to  learn  sewing  and  fancv  work.  Of  the  girls  present, 
one  was  IS,  three  others  lu  the  Istclass  12.  Of  the  1st  class  of  boya,  Uiree  were  12,  one  ll.  and  four  10.  The  payment 
i<<  24.,  and  3d.  for  accounts.  &c.  1  In  5  classes  fur  each  sex,  taught  with  the  help  of  the  mistress  and  elder  scholars. 
2.  Fairly  tidy  (even  the  fsctury  children,  considering)  aud  in  fair  nrder.    No  rngiiiter.    4.  Writing  neat,  but  not  of  very 

Sood  diiimcter.    A  little  grammar,  geographv,  and  History  of  Bngland  prtifeosed.  but  1  had  not  time  to  examine  in 
lese  subjects.    A  few  girl*  repeat  their  Catechism  teirly,  and  some  kioys  not  so  well ;  but  there  are  manv  Dissenters, 
and  the  school  has  not  been  superintended.    Two  only  were  moderately  acquainted  with  Seripture :  little  Intelligence. 

ii0eAdolff.^A  flne  oahool-bnildiiig. 

Hoehdale^  Boys'.— An  unassisted  master  teaches  295  boys  and  girls,  all  but  58  being  half-day  scholars,  with  remark* 
aUesuocem.  1.  Monitors  IVom  first  class  for  reading  and  spelling,  paid  3d.  a-week  eaoh,  whilst  so  employed,  and 
taught  Ajt  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afWr  eaeh  nomiug  and  evening  seliool  by  tlie  master  1  X.  Exrelleut;  chlltlren 
very  attentive,  cheerful  and  interested.  The  greatest  regularity  and  punctuality  obtained  through  the  support  of  the 
milWwnets.  4.  No  time  for  much  writing  in  books.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading  is  good ;  aiielling  gooil ; 
dictation  good,  and  ahatmcts  fair.  Arithmetic,  to  compound  rules,  well  learned.  Mental  comi»utation  fair ;  geography 
fair ;  Catechism  well  repeated  and  nuderstood.  Very  fkir  acquaintance  with  Scripture  in  all  fi-spects.  Emulation  of 
half-day  scholars  brings  them  nearly  up  to  whole-day  scholars  in  the  upper  classes;  but  then  the  latter  kept  back  by 
the  former.  In  the  lower  classes  sad  instances  of  ignorance  in  older  factory  children.  6*  The  master  was  overlooker 
in  a  fkctory ;  was  trained  at  Battersea  iu  1944-5 ;  he  has  ao  hooae. 
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BIMABKS. 

Roekdah,  Influto'.— Under  a  mittreM  only  14  yean  old,  whoae  onlv  traininic  hat  been  the  aaiifting  two  former'nilt- 
ireMcs  here.  She  •eems  to  conduct  the  ichool  In  a  manner  very  creditable  to  her.  The  children  throughout  pay  »d. 
a- week. 

Buersiland  Ixwer  Place  (RnchdtM).—A  aubatauUal  building  containing  two  achoolrooma  separated  by  a  wooden  par- 
tition ;  well  lituated,  with  good  pUy-ground«.  Parallel  writtog  deaki  oocupy  one  side  of  the  boys  school  for  its  whole 
length,  and  there  is  a  eorrespondlog  gallery  in  the  girls'  school. 

Bwertit  and  flower  Phee  {Roehdale^t  Boys'.— 27  of  the  boys  present  are  factory  children.  I.  No  monitors ;  the  first 
in  each  class  takes  chari^e  of  it.  The  master  risits  each  dasd  during  each  lesson.  The  time-table  is  adapted  to  the 
fartory  boys.  8.  Good:  children  attentive  and  interested.  Spelling  fair;  writing  good  and  npat;  dictation  Rood; 
arithmetic  good.  The  Reneral  instruction  extends  fkr  down  the  school,  from  the  Judicious  use  of  the  simultaneous 
method ;  geography  fair.  The  first  class  know  fttirly  the  History  of  England  to  the  Conquest*  and  a  few  a  little 
j^rammar.  They  are  taught  singing  well  by  note,  but  are  not  far  a<{ranced.  Scripture,  its  history,  and  its  meaning, 
fairly  known ;  oitecliism  fairly  repeated.    5.  Master  trained  15  months  at  Chester,  and  promises  well. 

Bwersil  and  Lower  Place  (Rochdale),  Oirls*. — 5  look  sickly,  and  5  wear  caps ;  16  of  those  fresmit  work  in  fkctorles. 
1.  Much  as  in  the  Ixiys' school.  9.  Good;  girls  cheerful  and  attentlTe.  4.  ^  riting  moderate,  but  books  neat.  Spelling 
fair ;  dictation  poor;  little  arithmetic,  but  fkirly  done.  Most  of  first  class  know  a  little  geography,  and  few  a  little 
grammar.  Catechism  Mrly  repeated.  First  class  understand  Scripture,  and  know  tlie  history  fairly.  6.  The  mlstreas 
was  monitor  in  a  Rochdale  school ;  allawards  a  aempetress;  is  interested  in  her  work,  and  promisai  well. 

Smnil  Bridge,  Rochdale,  Mixed. — More  than  half  the  boys,  and  nearly  all  the  girts,  half-ilnv  scholars,  under  a  msster : 
only  three  of  the  1st  class  above  1 9.  and 6  others  between  9  and  11.  1.  In  6  class«>s:  unpaid  monitors,  e.-tch  on  ailernate 
weeks.  Order  moderately  good ;  attention  iudilTereot :  children  fairly  tidy,  considering.  S|)ellinv  fnir  t  writing  good ; 
liiciation  fair ;  abstracts  indiflTcrent ;  geography  and  history  of  England  fairly,  and  grammar  indiflerontly  kuown  by 
a  few.  Catechism  repeated  aud  understood  but  mnderntely.  One  child  has  a  flilr,  and  a  few  others  an  indilTerent, 
scriptural  knowledge.    Master  trained  for  U  years  at  Chester  In  1844  and  1845. 

Smalt  Bridge,  Rochdale,  Oirls'  and  Infknta'.— About  30  sick  of  measles.  One  is  15, 6  between  9  and  11.  Two  head 
classes;  the  rest  much  like  an  infant  school}  but  no  gallecy.  Children  moderately  tidy;  in  inditrerent  order. 
Kemlmg,  writing,  spelling;,  arithmetic,  and  scriptural  knowledge  all  indifferent.  Catechism  fairly  repeated  by  a  few. 
Mistress  has  been  6  years  here. 

Uerommended  that  school  be  re-organised,  by  putting  only  infants  under  mistress.  Of  59  Sunday-school  children  who 
are  over  14  yean  old,  it  !•  said  that  only  3  can  write  ^eir  own  namea. 
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BBMABKS. 

Roehdal€i  St,  Clement* t  Spotktnd,  Mixed.— 4{  of  the  38  present  (on  one  half-day  onW)  are  half-day  scholars.  I.  In 
4  classes;  unpaid  monitors,  on  alternate  days.  2.  Order  moderate;  attention  fair;  children  (kirly  tidy.  3.  Heading, 
writing,  and  spelling  moderate ;  the  little  arithmetic  fairly  done.  Catecliism  well  repeated  and  fairly  understood }  one 
fairly  understands  the  language  of  the  services ;  history  of  the  Old  Testament  indifferently,  that  of  the  New  Testament 
fairly,  known ;  several  understand  the  Scriptures  fairly,  and  one  well.  A  mistrt?ss  teaches  singing.  5.  Master  28  years 
old  I  originally  a  weaver,  then,  for  2  years,  assistant  in  a  National  school;  has  been  here  nearly  2  years;  seems 
desirous  of  improvement. 

Biaekpitis. — Tlie  grant  towards  this  building  eannot  be  claimed  at  present,  on  account  of  the  insanity  of  the  person 
ttom  whom  the  site  was  purchased :  the  conveyance  cannot  be  eneeted.  The  building  Is  substantial ;  the  fitting 
good  and  well  arr,uigvd;  the  playgrounds  ample. 

BlaekpitU^  Mixed.— Opened  2  months  ago,  under  an  unassisted  master.  Only  5  of  the  1st  class  are  over  11  years  old ; 
93  are  naif  day  scholars,  and  29  of  the  rest  mere  infants.  Clitldren  healthy.  1.  The  inPants  on  a  gallery;  satis- 
fkctory  attention  to  them  impossible ;  the  rest  in  5  classes.  Uni>aid  monitois  are  changed  weekly,  and  have  additional 
instruction.  Classification  as  yet  imperfect.  2.  Children  already  very  orderly  and  fainy  attentive;  cheerfkil,  and  tidy 
for  their  condition ;  attendance  punctual  and  re^lar.  3.  Reading  moderate ;  spelling,  of  nil  but  a  few,  indifferent ; 
arithmetic  indifferent.  A  few  repeat  the  Catechism  Cuirly,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  Scripture.  Lenous  are 
learned  at  home  by  all  who  have  b«iolM  for  them.  Everything  indicates  activity  and  progress,  o.  Master,  aged  27> 
was  a  farmer ;  brought  up  at  parochial  school ;  trained  at  Chester  for  li  years. 

Saffbrdt  St.  Bartkoiamno'i,  Boys*.— 1.  In  three  well-arranged  classes.  •  Monitors  not  employed.  2.  Good;  movement 
with  precision  and  speed.  4.  Actively,  and  skilfully  given.  Reading  delilterate  and  good;  spelling  good.  One  worked 
Interest  sums.  Mental  computation  done  fairly  by  six.  One  very  intelligent  lx>y  knows  geography  well ;  a  few  others 
fairiy.  Several  kuow  a  little  grammar,  and  are  ntlrly  acquainted  with  English  history.  Catechism  badly  repeated. 
Sevml  have  a  ftdrly  extensive  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Three,  and  one  especially,  excel  the  rest. 
The  elder  boys  sing  from  notes.    Only  one  ooy  Is  13  years  old. 

Salfifrd,  S/.AinAafv«eie'f,  Giris*.— 1.  In  three  divisions.  No  monitors  employed.  2.  Fair;  tone  good.  S.  Girls 
are  very  young,  and  the  inlstresa  has  not  been  long  here.  Spelling  is  fair.  A  few  know  a  little  geography.  The 
Csteehism  is  fairly  repeated,  but  modemlelv  understood.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  Is  but  moderate,  and  not  suffl- 
cieotly  Intelligent.    5.  The  mistress  is  an  educated  person,  though  not  trained,  and  seems  anxious. 

SsMird,  St.  Barf  Aolo«««r*<,  Inflmta'.— 2.  Order,  regularity,  punctuality  in  attendance,  and  attention  in  school  are  all 
iodimvent.  Uttle  activity,  intelligence,  or  knowledge,  "f  oo  Ui^  a  number  remain  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the 
alphabet.  Some  fkir  reoollectkm  of  Scripture  faeta.  5.  The  master  and  mistress  seem  kind  and  anxious  people,  and 
bear  excellent  characters. 

In  tlie  money  aeeounts  the  Sunday  school  is  included.  The  low  partition  between  the  boys'  and  girls'  rooms  should 
be  raised  to  tiie  roof. 

Salford,  Ortat  Oeorge  Stre^.-^A  fine  set  of  school-bolldinffs.  with  playgrounds,  very  completely  fitted  and  furnished 
by  the  Maachflfter  Church  Bdnention  Society,  In  1844,  by  which  they  axe  mainUlned. 
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BKUABKS. 

Sal/urd,  Oreat  Oeorge  Street,  Boys' .^-l.  In  8  classes.  1st  class  boys  an  monitors  in  rotation,  and  are  instmcted  daily 
hNir  an  hour  after  school.  2.  Verynood;  boys  attentive  and  interested.  4.  Learn  a  text  and  lessons  at  home ;  very 
large  proportion  read  and  spell  well;  writing  fair;  dictation  well  done  by  many,  of  whom  all  made  abstracts  to  cor- 
respond;  ariUimetie  moderately  good ;  history  and  geography  well  known  by  the  first  class;  grammar  and  etymology 
fairly  known  by  some ;  i^erinture  very  ftirly  known  and  understood  in  all  respects ;  elements  of  vocal  music  learned 
from  notes;  the  singing  ana  chanting  patticnlarly  pleasing.  5.  The  master  educated  ai  a  private  school,  trained 
at  Chester,  and  master  of  the  model  school  there ;  an  active,  skilfiil  teacher,  unassisted.  The  attendance  is  fluctuating 
and  the  children  young. 

Salfordt  Oreat  George  Street,  Girls'. — 1.  In  6  classes.  2.  Order  very  good  and  girls  well  behaved.  4.  Reading  of  the 
upper  classes  good;  spelling  good;  writing  pretty  good  and  neat;  dictation  fair;   abstracts  very  fair;   aritiimetic 


moderate;  geography  fair;  ^lammar  and  etymology  indtflTerent;  Catechism  well  repeated,  but  moderately  under- 
stood ;  in  Holy  Saiptures,  hutory  moderately  well  known,  geography.  See.,  indifferently ;  a  want  of  intelligence. 
Two  young  women  are  here  learning  Uie  system. 

Sal/ord,  Oreat  Oeorge  Street,,  Infknt**. — The  younger  children  under  an  assistant  mistre«  in  a  KHxmd  room ;  mistress 
assisted  by  3  elder  girls;  school  conducted  with  uuiet  cheerfulness,  activity  and  skill ;  discipline  and  order  excellent, 
without  rigidity ;  the  elder  children  read  nicely  for  their  age,  repeat  the  dateckism  well  ana  understand  it  (Urly,  and 
the  instruction  generally  active  and  efficient.  Boys  write  whilst  girls  work.  GKrls*  work  is  very  neat;  brought  from 
home  only  twice  a- week. 

Sal/ord,  St.  Matthias.-^A.  very  good  set  of  school-buildings;  well-fitted  and  fhrnlshed,  with  a  small  yard  for  play- 
ground, used  bv  turns.    The  clergyman  takes  great  Interest  in  the  schools,  and  gives  much  of  his  time  to  them. 

Siil/ord,  St.  Matthias^  Boj's'. — Onlv  4  boys  over  12  years  old.  1.  In  5  classes ;  unpaid  monitors.  2.  Mwlerate  order, 
but  indifferent  altintion;  boys  fairly  tidy.  3.  Reading  monotonous,  but  good;  spelling  very  fair;  writing  good,  and 
faitly  neat;  dictation  good;  abstracts  fair;  arithmetic  fair;  mental  arithmetic  fair;  geography  very  good,  and 
tau;;lit  to  tlie  lower  classes  with  effect ;  history  fair ;  iu  grammar  seveml  are  Curly  acquaint^  with  lite  parts  of  speech, 
and  few  with  a  little  of  syntax.  Catechism  well  repeated,  and,  with  the  language  of  the  services,  well  undentood ;  in 
Scripture  several  answer  (ktrly  in  most  respects,  and  with  moderate  intelligence.  Flowers  and  landscapes  fairly 
sketched  by  the  upper  sclwlars.  5.  The  master  was  once  nssistant  in  a  National  school ;  afterwards  in  business  till 
28  yean  old;  then  kept  a  private  school,  and  ultimately  had  3  months'  training  at  Westminster:  he  has  been  here 
10  muntlis.    The  excellent  master,  who  was  here  at  Mr.  Watkins'  visit,  left  to  take  a  better-paid  clerk's  place. 

Saiford,  St.  Matthioi,  Girls'.— In  7  classes;  unpaid  monitors  fhimthc  Ut  class,  on  alternate  weeks ;  receive  special 
iiutructioa.  for  nearly  an  hour  on  each  of  4  days  a-week.  and  all  have  daily  lessons  to  prepare  at  home.  Three  pupil 
iraehers  (two  14,  one  13);  each  teaches  a  class,  always  the  same.  Order  good,  and  girls  attentive,  tidy,  and  well- 
behaved.  Reading  very  good;  spelling  fair;  writing  good  and  neat;  dictation  pretty  good;  abstracts  indifferent; 
arithmetic  very  defective ;  geography  and  history  fkir ;  grammar  moderate.  Catechism  fairly  repeated  and  under- 
stood ;  acquaiutanee  with  the  liturgy  fair ;  scriptural  knowledge  partial,  but,  In  most  respeets.  Our.  The  girls  sing 
pleasingly.  A  text,  and  by  them  who  have  a  book,  spelling  lessons  are  learned  al  home.  Mistress  has  only  lately 
rvtuxned  from  a  eoone  of  training  at  Gray*f-iaa-Uuie :  iho  wm  brought  up  here,  and  promiiet  well.  | 
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BBUABES. 

Saifird,  St.  MatthioM,  Infants'. — A  young  mistress,  entirely  brought  up  and  trained  here,  with  an  elderly  woman  to  see 
to  the  infants,  who  are  in  the  same  room,  with  a  separate  gallerv.  Honitors  are  taken  ftrom  the  girls'  sehool  for  the 
reading  lessons,  and  changed  every  week ;  when  the  girls  work,  the  boys  read.  Very  good  order ;  exercises  well  doue  ; 
children  attentive  and  interested,  also  tidy ;  as  usual,  late  in  attendnnce.  Too  large  a  proportion  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  letters ;  spelling  fair.  Catechism  well  repeated  and  understood ;  scriptural  Knowledge  good  and  full.  Tables 
well  known  ;  geography  the  same.    Tlie  mistress  seems  kind,  firmi  active,  and  intelligent. 

South  Share,  Boys'. — A.  suUtantial  school,  and  a  master's  house ;  fair-sised  playground,  and  small  vard  and  garden  : 
all  well  enclosed.  It  Is  conducted  by  a  clergyman ;  under  him  is  a  master,  wno  prepared  himself  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
about  3  yean  ago,  on  acooniit  of  his  left  hand  being  disabled.  He  worked,  very  fairly,  sums  In  Mensuration.  Each 
scholar  {lays  Is.  nt  entrance.  The  |<oor  of  the  district  pay  2s.  6<i.,  and  others  5s.  6d.  a  c^uarter ;  for  Latin,  &c.,  each 
pays  5t.  extra.  Those  without  the  district  pay  10s.  6d.  a  quarter  lor  ordinary  instruction,  and  l&r.  for  Latin,  &c.  : 
rarenu  \my  for  nil  books  used.  Three  bovs  learning  Latin,  and  one  readingOreek  Testament ;  one  construed  Caesar 
very  feirlv ;  all  three  showed  prnBciency  In  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic.  The  numbtir  attending  the  school  smaller 
than  usual  Ob  account  of  the  bathing  seanou.  1.  The  rest  in  S  classes.  In  the  ttrsi,  two  boys  13  years  old,  and  two  12. 
Those  unable  to  read  simple  narrative  are  kevt  iu  the  girls'  school-room.  2.  Tidy,  orderly,  and  attentive.  4.  Some 
spelt  well,  and  all  fairly }  writing  but  indifferent :  tables  fairly  known,  and  aritlimetio  pretty  well  done  by  1st  class, 
which  was  also  fairly  acquainted  with  tlie  parts  of  speech ;  Catechum  tery  well  repeated,  and  its  language  and  that 
of  the  Church  set  vices  fairly  understood  bv  one  boy,  though  indifTerenUy  by  the  reat.  The  same  boy  had  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  a  considerable  portion  of  scripture  history. 

Somth  Shore,  Girb'.— Three  10  years  old ;  8  hoys  in  the  clan  learning  monosvllables,  other  boys  amongst  the  infants. 
I.  No  gallery,  and  no  regular  use  of  monitors,' so  that  most  of  the  school  sit  doing  nothing,  or  preparing  lessons, 
which,  with  such  younif  children.  Is  much  the  same.  The  »ewing  of  the  girls,  however,  gives  a  real  occupation  for 
thoaa  not  with  the  misirMs  in  class.  2.  Tidy  and  neat,  well  behaved,  and  fairly  attentive,  thoiiKh  no  very  strict 
order  oheeived.  Only  regikter  a  pence-book ;  hot  aiteudanoe  said  to  be  punctual  and  fairly  regular,  though  less  so  at 
this  season.  Clnsses  well  arranged;  instruction  in  reading  efficient;  spelling  fair;  a  few  wrote  creditably  iu  neat 
books.  Catechism  well  repeated;  a  few  of  the  older  girls  understood  its  language,  and  that  of  the  Cliurch  services 
fairly ;  one  fairly  acqiuintra  with  some  portions  of  Scripture  historv,  but  in  this  generally  deficient.  5.  MistresM.  a 
respectable  middle-sged  iierson,  has  been  here  since  school  was  established  about  5  years  ago,  except  about  a  year, 
ouding  U  months  ago.    The  school  does  her  credit. 

&ayfey  Bridget  SU  Pa«i*«.— A  fine  sehool-buildlogf  with  exoellent  playground  and  offices.  The  clergyman,  his  wife, 
and  nis  curate  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  sdiool. 

Stuylev  Bridge,  St.  PauPi,  Boys'.— Nearly  half  the  scholars  are  half-day ;  10  of  the  1st  clan  are  over  12  years  old ; 
I'i  of  the  last  class  only  4.  In  6  claaies ;  the  3rd,  4tli,  and  6lh  of  whole  day,  and  the  5th  of  half-day,  aeboiurs  only. 
Order,  attention,  and  tidiness  (considering),  all  satisfiictory.  Reading  particularly  good  as  to  fluency,  but  the  intona- 
tico  not  good;  writing  particularly  guod ;  spelling  moderate;  dictation  very  good {  abstracts  fair;  arithmeUo  good; 
about  10  boyt  are  Ikirly  acquainted  with  gMlgnpbyi  and  a  few  oUm»  indUfeNBay.   Tha  Istdtii  answer  questions 
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fairly  on  the  Hiitory  of  England,  in  which  they  have  been  tolerably  well  instructed.  Catechbm  fiOrly  repeated,  bat 
neither  that  nor  the  UtaiRy  very  well  wulenlood }  a  few  have  a  feir  Kriptniml  knowledge  in  moat  re«pecta.  The 
lower  claaaea  are  well  instructed. 


Stayhy  Bridge,  8t.  PauFt,  GirU'.— In  IsC  class  7  are  over  12  vears  old  ;  in  6th  elasa  9  are  under  5:  88  of  the  107  girla 
prei«ut  are  half-day  seholars.  In  6  classes,  the  4th  entirely  of  half-day  scholars.  Oirls  particularly  orderly,  attentive, 
lutcrested, 'ana  tidy;  reading  particularly  good,  though  rather  hurried,  and  not  with  very  good  iatonatioo ;  spelling 
very  good  ;  writing  good  and  very  neat;  dicUtion  good ;  ahatmets  fair;  arithmetic  Utile,  but  good;  manv  are  well 
acquainted  with  geography  and  history,  and  fairly  with  gnmmar.  indnding  something  of  syntax.  Catechism  vcrv 
well  repealed  and  fnirly  understood ;  acqiiaiutanee  with  the  Liturgy  feir,  and  tliat  with  Scripture  in  all  respects  good, 
nnd.  With  regard  to  the  hiiitory,  particularly  so.  The  girls  take  varioas  lesions  to  learn  at  home.  The  xirls*  work 
seems  very  carefully  alteuded  to;  onee  a-week  there  b  a  class  instmeted  in  cutting  out.  Books  are  kept  containing 
small  patterns  of  their  work ;  bnt  that  which  is  most  useful  it  eneouraged.  To  tills  pleasing  general  picture  the  stata  of 
many  of  the  poor  factory  girls  presenta  a  most  painfhl  cootraet.  One  olass,  of  18  in  number,  mostly  between  10  and 
13  years  of  age,  can  scarcely  read  a  sentence  of  monosyllables,  and  some  of  the  eidtr  ones  do  not  know  their  letters. 

Stretfard. — District  agricultural.    School-rooms  good,  and  well  furnished. 

Stretfifrd,  Bav*. — In  five  well -graduated  classe*.  Ko  monitor  teaches  more  than  once  a-week.  Furallel  desks  for 
■iO.  2.  Excellent,  with  activity  and  cheerfulness ;  tone  as  good  as  possible.  3.  Simultaneous  answering  employed ; 
but  not  without  individual  questioning.  4.  Excellent,  as  especially  seen  in  writing  Trom  dictation,  arithmciic,  and 
general  kubjects;  quality  more  remarkable  than  quantity.  In  geography,  grammar,  and  English  liijitory  tbey 
uDswered  well  and  intelligently,  and  showed  that  the  ri;$ht  points  had  been  dwelt  upoo.  Writing  good  and  books  neat ; 
bin},'  from  notes,  and  very  well.  6.  Very  efficient,  showing  the  value  of  three  years'  training  at  Chester.  2^aluus, 
active,  quiet ;  held  in  great  reapert.    6.  Childron  lemain  lunger  here  than  usual.    Many  are  above  the  poorest  sort. 


8tr*t/ord,  Oirls*  —2.  Good  tone.    4.  In  many  rospccto  satisfactory;  reading  good,  iutelllgeaoa  Adr. 

Stret/urd,  Infknta'. — ^Well  conducted  by  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  i  neat,  orderly,  and  cheerAil. 
Mistress  trained  at  the  Ltveniool  South  Chnrch  aehoola.    She  couduete  her  scliooi  with  liveliness  and  success. 

The  clergyman  and  his  family  are  very  iuteiealed  and  active  about  the  school. 

The  Sunday  ssbool  is  frequented  mostly  by  thoae  who  are  unable  to  ationd  the  dAy-acltool,  or  by  those  who  wish  to 
carry  forward  a  ueglceled  edueataon. 

ToeMolet. — Bebool  held  lu  one  half  of  a  substantial  building  used  as  a  Sunday-sehool ;  site  not  yet  enclosed.    The 

R  rente,  hand-luom  weavers  or  larmers.  One  boy,  in  lat  class,  was  12  years  old,  the  next  oldest  onlv  10.  (hie  girl  was 
,  another  18.  another  9 ;  two  next  abont  S.  The  sexes  equal  in  number ,  arranged  on  flo«»r,  each  sex  in  3  classes, 
liesides  a  mixed  class  of  infants.  Monitors  teach  one  hour  a-day.  2.  The  children  very  tidy,  orderly,  and  attentive. 
4.  Reading  verv  fair,  that  of  the  elder  girls  good ;  spelling  fair.  Not  very  neat  writing.  Tables  very  fi&irly  known. 
C-atechism  well  repeated,  especially  by  the  girls ;  one  girl  and  one  boy  very  fairly  acquainted  with  its  meaning, 
and  tliat  of  the  language  of  the  Liturgy ;  one  boy  and  two  girls  moderately  aequainted  with  the  earlier  nortiona 
>f  Scripture  history.    5.  Clerk  of  the  chuck  b  matter,  a  respectable  old  man,  who  has  been  teaching  all  his  life. 
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roimorden.— A  handsome  and  ipaeioui  building  with  teacher's  house  at  each  end.    The  home  not  needed  is  let. 


Todmordent  Boys'. — 1.  In  4  classes.  Monitors  (Vom  1st  class,  for  reading  only,  school-fee  returned.  2.  Boys  well- 
behaved,  bat  not  interested  or  attentive.  4.  Tlio  amount  of  reading  good,  but  the  upper  bojr*.  5  of  whom  are  over 
19  years  of  age.  do  not  rfod  well.  Spelling  fair ;  writing  good;  dictation  poor.  In  arithmetic  what  is  done  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  that  which  is  professed  to  have  been  learned.  Gkography  partially  known  by  several ;  Catechism 
fairl  V  repeatedi  but  only  one  understands  it  fairly  and  two  more  moderately  -,  In  Holy  Scriptures  the  same  is  the  c<ise. 
5.  The  master  was  originally  a  clerk,  afterwards  kept  a  private  school ;  leameii  the  system  at  Baldwin's  Gardens  in 
1832*  and  was  14  years  master  at  Wansted,  in  Essex.   His  cnaracter  is  good.  6.  Of  boys  present.  21  are  hair-day  scholars. 

Todmorden,  Oirls*.— 1.  In  4  classes.  Monitors  not  regularly  employed;  when  employed,  as  in  boys*  school.  2.  As 
in  the  boys*  school.  4.  R«ading  good  in  amount  aid  fair  in  cliaracter ;  writing  fair,  but  cramped ;  spelling  tkir ; 
arithmetic  very  poor;  Catechism  well  repeated,  one  explained  it  fairly,  Uie  rest  uidifferently ;  thrae  answered  fairly, 
and  with  some  Intelligenee,  in  Scripture.  6.  The  mistrifss  is  wife  to  the  mseler.  and  was  so  in  1832.  6.  GNT  the  girls 
present  17  are  half-day  scholars  |  3  girls  are  over  12  years  of  age. 

Tuttington^  Lower. — ^The  grant  of  the  National  Society  has  been  withdrawn,  and  managers  project  joining  their  school 
with  2  or  3  attached  to  fketories.  Trust  derd  not  produced.  Building  would  do  well  for  over  200  children,  were  the 
partitions  raised  to  the  ceiling,  and  proper  means  taken  to  ventilate.  Half  boys  and  half  girls.  Oldest  1>oy  13  years 
of  age,  one  11,  one  10.  Two  oldest  girls  12,  two  11.  three  10.  1.  In  4  classes.  Only  one  monitor.  Master*s  wife 
attends  merely  to  sewing.  Tlius  one  class  at  least  always  unemployed.  2.  Tidy  (tiie  girls  neat),  in  good  order, 
and  moderately  attentive.  No  register  of  dailv  attendance.  4.  Reading  of  girls  good,  of  boys  moderate.  Writing 
indtlferent,  but  not  unneat.  A  few  only  spelt  fairly.  Dictation  very  poor.  More  arithmetic  gone  through  than  is 
known.  Only  one  knows  much  geogranhv  i  hod  read  Goldsmith's  school  History  of  England,  but  knew  little  about 
it.  Girls  alone  repeated  the  Catechism  ndrly ;  a  few  understood  its  language  Mrly.  A  few  moderately  acquainted 
with  Scripture.    Some  learn  lessons  at  home.    6.  The  master  28  years  old,  and,  till  his  25th  year,  worked  in  a  factory. 

raasfead.— Substantial  school -building ;  wanting  a  more  effectual  partition  between  schools.  Boys*  school  flagged ; 
girls*  ditio  boarded.  As  forewarned,  1  found  the  place  **  in  a  state  of  dirt,  discomfort,  and  disorganisation,'*  and  that 
nut  the  worst  that  could  be  said,  noder  a  new  master  and  his  wife.  The  clergyman  has  been  here  only  2  mouths. 
Pound  them  alrewly  engaged*  with  the  highest  testimonials.    He  ia  taking  steps  to  remove  them. 

TuMstead,  Boys'.— 20  boys,  out  of  76  present,  were  half-day  scholars ;  22  very  young,  not  knowing  their  letters.  1 .  In 
6  classes;  un|«aidnionitors— half  day  seholars  generally  employed!  Writing  poor;  dictation  indifferent ;  2  knew  a  little 
geography  and  grammar ;  2  were  Aurly  and  intelligently,  a  few  others  indifferently,  acquainted  with  Scripture. 

Tiuutettdt  Girls'.— 16  giris,  of  66  present,  were  half-day  scholars ;  13  of  the  16  youngest  were  infants,  did  not  know, 
their  letters.  1.  In  5  classes.  The  little  writing  fairly  doue,  dictation  indifferent;  arithmetic  moderate;  spelliugj 
indifferent ;  Catechism  well  repeated,  but  moderately  understood.  One  was  fairly  and  rather  latelligently  acquaintedl 
with  ScriptWi  and  a  few  others  ladifferenUy  so.    Two  knew  a  little  grammar. 
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KXMAUES. 

Widmertley^  Mixed.— A  good  school-building,  with  S  rooms,  the  two  larger  communicating  bv  a  double  door:  under  a 
master  and  his  wife ;  from  a  population  chiefly  manufactoring.  No  register  of  daily  individual  attendance.  The  eldest 
boy  12^;  6  were  11.  and  4  more  10.  Tlie  2  eldest  girls  11,  and  3  mote  10;  sereral  were  infanU:  34  factory  children 
present.  1.  a«k.  the  lower  classes  are  in  separate  room,  uudsr  the  mistress;  p.m.  the  mistress  has  girls  in  tlie  unoc- 
cupied infant  sehool*room  for  sowing.  Monitors  from  1st  and  2nd  classev,  each  employed  not  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  that  not  oftenur  than  once  a-week.  2.  In  very  good  order,  and  fairly  altvntive ;  clean  and  gemrally  neat. 
4.  Reading  mouotonous;  few  spelt  well,  and  the  younger  children  indiflereutlv ;  wriliug  good;  dioutlon  ^wid  ; 
abetracta moderate ;  1  well,  and  ouly  1  other  indifferently,  acquainted  with  geotcraphv ;  1  boy  well,  and  another  lairly, 
with  English  historv  \  2  boys  well  with  arammar,  induding  svntax,  and  a  few  girla  acd  boys  indifferently  with  the 
parts  of  speech.  The  Catechism  very  ikirly  repeated  by  the  girls,  but  iairiy  by  only  the  1st  claw  Iniys ;  its  laoKunge  was 
moderately  understood  by  a  few  only,  and  that  of  the  Church  services  fairly  by  a  few  ;  a  few  boys  were  fairly,  and  1 
well  and  inteilig«ntly  acquainted  with  moat  of  Scripture ;  only  a  very  few  girls  were  even  moderately  so.  Some  learn 
lessons  at  home.  The  master  and  miatress  are  middle-aged  people ;  have  been  here  about  7  years.  Master  has  had  a 
night-scliool  of  from  80  tu  50  twice  a-weeli  aii  winter. 

^a/niei/tw.— School  built  with  aid  from  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  which  a  day-scliool  has  only  been  commenced 
since  Mr.  watkins'  last  visit.  A  very  good  sclioolbuilding,  includinff  master's  house ;  rooms  rather  low.  and  insufli- 
ciently  rentllated.  No  half-day  scholars ;  there  are  some  in  a  British,  some  in  a  factory  school.  Children  healthy ; 
each  pays  2d. 

JFalmMUy,  Boys*.— Opened  last  January ;  has  increased  steadily.  The  oldest  1 1  yean  of  age  and  four  others  10  ;  some 
only  S  or  6.    1.  In  4  classes.    Unpaid  monitors,  each  about  every  other  week.    2. 


every  other  week.  2.  Boys  in  good  order,  but  not  very 
attentive ;  very  tidy.  4.  One  could  spell  well,  and  a  few  fkirly.  Writing  of  good  character ;  dicUtton  indifferent ; 
one  did  mental  arithmetic  fairly ;  very  few  knew  tables  fairly ;  Catechism  indilnrently  repeated  and  understood;  two 
were  fairly  act|uainted  with  the  language  of  the  services ;  one  very  fairly  (and  intelligently  in  some  respects)  acquainted 
with  Scripture ;  most  of  the  mt  very  indifferently.  Some  pains  taken  with  singing,  but  by  ear  only,  and  as  yet  witli 
no  great  succeas.  Some  religious  lessons  learned  at  home.  Master  ftrom  Warrington  Natbnal  tfthool.  Tinined  nearly 
two  years  at  Chester,  in  1845-6.    Has  been  here  only  four  months. 

n^atmetUjf,  GirW.—Only  opened  last  October.  In  the  1st  class  oiw  girl  was  19.  four  U,  and  two  10.  Some  in  the 
sehool  only  three  years  old.  1.  In  5  elasses.  Unpaid  monitors,  each  every  third  week.  2.  In  good  order  and  fuirly 
atteottve  ;  very  Udy  and  ehMrfhl.    4.  Few  spelt  fairly ;  writing  of  ftdr  character  and  neat ;  Catechism  fkirly  repeated, 
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ANNUAL  INCOME. 
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j6  11  10 


£.  «.'  d, 
40    6    6 


9    8  61 


11  13  II 


£    I.  d. 
7  10    0 


£.  t.  d 


s:>  0  c 


54    0    0 


53  I  ; 


£.   «.  tf. 

2  11    41 


1  10    6 


£,  t.  d, 


£.  s.  d, 

120    4    0 
wUh 

Pay- 
ments. 
15  12    01 

50    0    0 
»5    0    0 


10  0  0 
St  school 
f«o«. 

•  • 


103  0    0 


£.  t.  d. 

7    0    0 


Nearly 
3    0    0 


£.  t.  d. 


£.  i.  d. 
6  17  10 


£,  s,  d: 
4    14 


3    0V 


4  11  U 


iO    0    01 


9  18    3  8    5  10 


2  11    6 


5    0    0 


1    3    9 


£.  t.  d, 

3    4    8 


5    9    4 


£.  «.  d. 


BE  MARKS. 

and  by  a  Amt  llalaDipiaga  and  that  of  the  aerrleea  moderatrijrwell  nndeialood;  vmy  few  rairly«  and  none  latelligeotly, 
acquainted  with  |)orlions  of  Scripture  history.  Sonie  lessons  are  learned  at  home.  Mistress  is  dan](htcr  of  a  school- 
master, learned  to  teach  in  Trinity  school.  Bolton,  for  12  nM>ntIis,  In  1M4. 

/Fard/e.~A  good  bailding,  well  fitted  up ;  but  tit*  school  has.  from  want  vf  anppoTt.  lost  its  late  maatnr.  The  district 
is  very  poor,  and  just  now  most  of  the  mills  are  closed.  1.  In  5  cissies.  The  lowest  class,  mere  In'ants,  badly  placed 
at  desks  suited  to  elder  children,  but  no  space  Is  left  for  tb«*m  on  the  Aoor ;  they  would  bo  hotter  away.  2.  Moderate ; 
children  well-behaved,  but  inattentive.  4.  Some  rfad  well;  writing  indifferent;  dictation  Ikir:  orithmtrtie  not  ad- 
vanoed,  nor  well  understood;  Catechism  fairly  re|ieated  by  upper  class,  but  not  properly  understood;  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tu  rt*  the  history  known  fairly  and  intelllgontly  by  one  clever  girl,  and  moderately  by  one  clever  buy ;  the  test  know  little. 
5.  Mmster  trained  at  Chichester  for  six  months ;  aged  25 ;  worked  for  ei;;ht  years  as  a  tdlor ;  has  been  here  eight 
months  ;  no  house  Is  found  for  him.    6.  Of  those  present  15  ate  hal^day  soliolan. 

fF'arffrwM.—K  large  substantial  building,  with  mastes's  house  and  good  playjpounds.  One  room  is  used  for  the 
acliool  ;  the  inlkut  room  is  not  used.  Garaen-ground  intended  for  the  diildren.  Boys'  ages:  one  14,  one  IS,  three  1*2, 
o:ie  II  >  two  10.  Girls*  ages :  one  14,  one  13,  one  IX,  two  10.  1.  In  6  classes ;  monitors  seaioely  tiaed.  The  master's 
wife,  and  a  lail  of  13,  his  brother,  assist  him.  8.  Fairly  orderlv  and  attentive ;  most,  especially  the  eldrr  girls,  were 
tidy.  4.  Reading  fluent,  but  monotouons;  writing  neat  an<l  of  Iktr  character ;  dictation  good.  Two  boys  wrote  good 
Kbatracta ;  a  few  boys  know  geography  ikirly,  and  a  few  girls  moderately ;  a  few  of  each  ikirly  acquainted  with  the  parts 
of  speech.  Catechism  fairly  repeated  and  explained  by  many.  One  was  very  fairly,  and  several  mod**mte1  y,  aoqualnlad 
with  the  language  of  the  services,  aeveral  being  well  aequaintod  with  Scriptufo  in  ahnoit  e>ery  rsepeet,  and  a  few  others 
moderately  so;  two  very  superior  to  the  rest.  The  master  is  34  years  old:  was  brought  up  In  a  oommeretal  school, 
»n4  became  a  schoolmaster  belbro  he  was  18 ;  eame  hore  in  June,  IMS.    The  mlrtfOTi,  his  wllb,  has  taught ;  9  years. 

/;F^t7At«0pa.  80)8*.— 1.  Infants  in  lower  part  of  school  divided  into  small  classes.  2.  Good-.  3.  Reading  good ;  writing 
;ood  ;  and  books  nrat;  arithmetic  good.  A  want  of  general  fotelllgence.  probably  ariring  partly  Tnm  want  of  secular 
reading  books.    6.  Master  interested  in  Us  work,  under  whom  the  school  U  improving. 

n^ithingum.  Girl*'.— 1.  One  small  upper  and  one  large  lower  class,  the  latter  doing  little.  4.  In  low  sUte.  Reading 
ind  wriung  poor;  little  intclllgoooe ;  tone  good.  The  school  would  be  ImpMvod  bf  plnolagaU  InCuita  under  the 
tnUtrenn*  and  uniting  the  dder  girls,  for  moat  of  the  instruction,  with  the  boys. 

^7tA«a^ion.— ^Exotllent  school-houso  and  grounds;  booka  and  appaiatna  doAciont ;  the  master  teaches  a  night-school. 
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Report  hy  Her  Majesty* s  Inspector  ofSchooh^  the  Rev.  E.  Douglas 
TiNLiNO,  on  Schools  inspected  in  the  South  Western  District, 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Somerset^  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Com- 
toall;  for  tite  Year  1847. 

My  Lords,  April,  1848. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  directions,  I  have  the 
honor  to  lay  before  you  a  Report  on  the  schools  in  the  South 
Western  part  of  England,  comprising  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  which  have  been  visited  by  me 
since  my  appointment  in  January,  1847 ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  made  through  your 
Lordships'  secretary,  that,  it  should  be  condensed  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent ''  with  the  general  and  local  objects  for  which  our  reports 
are  written."  I  sliall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  making  a  few 
observations  on  general  matters  connected  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  my  District,  especially  as  regards  the  pauses  which  appear 
to  me  to  operate  most  powerfully  in  keeping  down  the  standard 
of  education  in  many  of  the  schools  which  I  have  inspected,  and 
the  influence  which  your  Lordships'  Minutes  of  August  and 
December  1846  may  be  expected  to  have  over  these  schools; 
confining  my  remarks  upon  each  particular  school  to  the  place 
allotted  to  it  in  my  tables. 

I  make  these  observations  from  the  conviction  that  each  indi- 
vidual, whose  sphere  of  duty  brings  him  into  daily  contact  with  the 
subject,  should  not  withhold  his  aid,  however  feeble,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  awaken  a  more  earnest  attention  to  evils  of  such  importance 
as  those  to  which  I  refer. 

The  period  at  which  I  commenced  my  tour  of  Inspection  was 
in  many  respects  favorable  to  the  cause  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged. 

The  Minutes  of  August  and  December  1846  were  upon  the 
eve  of  publication ;  and  thus,  from  the  very  outset,  I  was  enabled  to 
state  to  the  clergy  and  school  managers  the  benefits  which  it  was 
your  Lordships'  desire  to  afford ;  and  altliough  in  a  great  number 
of  the  schools  under  Inspection,  from  causes  which  will  hereafter 
be  mentioned,  the  grants  proposed  were  at  the  time  beyond  their 

NoTX.-^7%e  Scilfy  liUt.^'Since  tlie  completion  of  my  General  Report,  I  have 
Tisited  the  tchooli  in  the  Scilly  Ulet,  My  Report  being  already  in  tbe  press,  I  regret 
I  am  unable  to  enlarge  upon  these  schools  as  as  they  deserre ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
particulars  stated  in  the  Tables,  I  desire  to  ofler  the  following  remarks.  Through  the 
active  superintendence  of  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  the  proprietor  of  the  islands,  nearly  all 
the  children,  from  3  to  13  or  14  years  of  age  are  under  instruction.  The  population 
is  almost  entirely  conflned  to  four  islands,  vii.,  St.  Mary,  Tresco,  St.  Agnes,  and  St. 
Martin;  in  each  of  which  there  are  schools  for  infants,  as  well  as  fur  older  children. 
Tlie  internal  iittinn  and  arrangements  of  these  schools  are  good ;  the  books  for  secular 
knowledge  well  selected  and  regularly  used  ;  and  the  teachers,  from  their  training  and 
iutelligeuce,  for  the  most  part  well  fitted  for  Uieir  work. — K.  D.  T.— June  4,  1848. 
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reach,  yet,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  they  were  the  means,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  raising  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future, 
and  of  encouraging  to  new  life  and  exertion  many  who  were  well 
nigh  weighed  down  with  the  burthen  which,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  little  ones  alone,  they  were  labouring  to  bear. 

In  the  District  assigned  to  me  by  your  Lordships  I  have  inspected 
the  schools  of  214  different  parishes  and  6  separate  hamlets,  as 
well  as  4  central  schools,  making  a  total  of  224 ;  which,  if  sub- 
divided into  boys'>  girls',  and  infants'  schools,  will  amount  in 
number  to  305,  and  will  be  found  to  comprise  in  this  District, 
every  school  which  was  open  to  Inspection  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment, whether  from  having  'received  a  grant  of  money  from 
the  Committee  of  Council,  or  being  voluntarily  placed  under 
Inspection  by  the  local  managers. 

The  following  table  will  show,  at  one  view,  the  relative  number 
of  schools  in  each  county  which  were  under  Inspection  last  year. 
The  remarks  upon  their  organization,  discipline,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  the  Tables  appended  to  this  Report. 


ConiiTin« 


Somerset 
Dorset  • 
Devon  . 
Cornwall 


Tutal . 


Pariahea. 


72 
31 
65 
46 


214 


Hamlets. 


2 
I 
1 
2 


_     ^,    ,       Bova', 

Cenhml    ;  Girla'",  and 


Schoola. 


1 
1 
1 
4 


Infanta' 
Schoola. 


103 
40 
89 
73 


305 


Ten  of  these  schools  (in  consequence  of  applications  for  aid  under 
the  new  Minutes)  have  been  inspected  by  me  ticice  during  the 
year.  One  month  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  assisting  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  in  the  examination  of  the  Training  College  of 
St.  Mark's,  Chelsea;  but  the  duty  of  reporting  on  tliat  Institution 
devolves  upon  him. 

More  than  16,000  children  have  been  examined  by  me  in  the 
schools  which  T  have  inspected ;  and  there  was  a  far  greater  num- 
ber on  the  books. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  state  of  efficiency  which  these  various 
schools  have  attained  during  the  past  year,  I  shall  divide  them 
into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  1st  class  I  shall  include  the  schools  which  are  in  a 
position  at  once  to  benefit  by  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December 
1846,  or  which,  from  their  present  condition,  may  be  expected  to 
do  so  within  a  short  period.  In  the  2nd  class,  the  schools  in  which 
the  instruction  afforded  in  secular  matters  is  limited,  but  in  which 
there  is  an  earnest  wish  for  advancement.  In  a  large  number  of 
these  schools,  all  has  hitherto  been  done  which  it  was  possible  to 
effect  under  existing  circumstances,  and  in  many  case«,  only  by 
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acts  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  the  present  high 
moral  standard  has  been  attained. 

In  the  3rd  class  I  shall  include  the  schools  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  and  in  which^  from  various 
causes  (in  many  cases  not  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  present 
school-managers),  there  seems  but  a  faint  prospect  of  any  per- 
manent benefit  resulting  to  the  children  of  the  poor^  until  some 
great  alteration  shall  have  taken  place.  But^  with  reference  to 
several  of  these  Srd  class  schools,  I  am  happy  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  important  changes  have  been  already  made,  since  I 

inspected  them. 

let  CLASS. 


SOMKBSKT. 

Dorset. 

Devow. 

CoSNWAtL. 

BAth,Waleot 

Cbardstock 

Appledore 
Bideford,  Boys 

Orowan 

Bath,  Lyneombe 

Hok 

Ewe,  St. 

Bedmintker*  Boys 

Marsh  wood 

Henenford 

Clevedon 

Shaftesbury 

Exeter  National  School 

Ive,  St. 

Chew-Hagna 

Sherborne 

Kseter  Episcopal,  Free 

niogan.  Boys 

Castle  Carey 

Wareham 

Ilfraoombe,  Boys 

Mylor  Bridge 
Pensanee,  Boys 
Penryn,  Boys 

Midsummer  Norton 

Wimborne  Minster 

Linton 

Nailsea 

Whitchurch  Canoni- 

Milton  Abbot 

Nettleeombe 

oorum 

Northam 

Porthleven 

Pitminster 

Pllton,  Boys 

Tre-venson 

Paulton 

Woolborooffh  and 
Highweek 

Truro,  West  Cornwall 

Portishead 

Central  School 

Taunton,  Central,  Boys 

Eiieter,  Central 

Erth,  St. 

;  Taunton,  Holv  Trinity, 

Lanteglos,  Polman 

Boys 

Weston  super  Mate 

Wraxhall 

• 

Yatton,  Bays 

■  • 

2nd  CLASS. 


SoKnsrr. 

DOKSKT. 

DrroH. 

CoxmrALL. 

Bath,  St.  SaTioor's, 

Broadmayne 
Burton,  East 

Awliscombe 

Altamum 

Boys 

Ashburton 

Bodinnie 

B»ent,EBit 

Cann 

Alphington,  Girls 

Cardynham 

Barnwell 

Dorchester 

Barnstaple 

Cusgame  in  Gwennap 

Bridgwater,  Gtrls 

Famham 

Blaekanton 

Columb,  St.,  Mayor 

Bridgwater,  Infanta 

Fishpond  Bottom 

Bratton  Clovelly 

Gwennaf 

Bedminster,  Girls 

Hinton,  St.  Mary 

BIckleigh 

niogan,  GItIb 

Bishop's  Sutton 
Bntleigh 

Hawkchurch 

Buckland,  West 

Karnkye 

Halstock 

Bishop's  Tawton 

Lanncells 

Bradford 

Hampreston 

Boorey  Trncey 
Bratton  Fleming 

Lerrin 

Bayford 

Iweme  Minster 

Morwinstow 

BeiTow 

Kinson 

Cadeleigh 

Launceaton,  Boys 

Bishport 

Lvtehet  Minster 
Maiden  Newton 

Chittlehampton 

Pelynt 
Pm^ 

Bagborough,  West 

Cttlmttock 

Coistoo 

OemlagtOB 

Dittishaa,  Girls 

Truro,  St.  Mary 

Catcott 

Portland,  St.  John's 

Ermington 

"rruro,  St.  George 

Cheddar 

Bampiahaaa 

Exmouth 

OnlTal 

Combe  Floiey 

Winterboume   Whit- 

Exeter,  St.  James 

Wendron 

Coxley 

ehmch.  Girls 

Lozhore 

Tywardreath 

Down  Side 

Hatherleigh 

Sancreed 

Bastofer 

Halberton 

PMranxabnloe,  Boys 

aTerereech 
Frome,  Trinity 

Highampton 
Httish,  North 

Merrymeet 
Feock,  St. 

nmne,  Christ  Chorsh 
Failand 

L«w  Trenchvd 

Bisage.St. 

Meavy 
Nes  Mayo 

Boscasdo 

Keinton  MaBderille 

Ken 

Okehampton 
Pilton,  dirls 

Kingsdon 

L«mlngto& 
Merriott 

Bidgewny 
Moabnry 

MiddlesoT 
Pmnard,£ast 

Fkignton 
Stoke  Gabriel 

Pilton 

Upotteiy 
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Snd  CLAflB— conttfiMd. 

[SOMKBSIT. 

DoBaCT. 

Dkvok. 

COBKITALI. 

PstnOTtoBf  Noitli 

Wfnkleigh 

Radstoek 

Withycombe  Rawleieh 

Hinptoii 

WUhmd 

Shepton  Beaodaamp 

Membary 

Seftvington 

Tipton 

Somarioa 

UmieaaXfBU 

Temple  Combe 

Tciinton,  Holy  Triqityf 

Oirlfl 

WringtoA 

Wookey 

Wlveltteombe 

Elworthjr 

8rd  CLASS. 

SoMK»»T. 

DoBaiT. 

DXTOK. 

C0BWirAX.L. 

AUer 

Bath.  St.  Savioar'a, 

Broad  wfaiaor 

Langton  MatraTexs 

illphingtoa.  Boys 
Asnton 

Austell,  St. 
Callington 

Gtrlt 

9tonr  Paine 

Bishop's  Nympton 

Cftmbome 

Compton  Martin 

Winterbome  Whit- 

Bewoithv 

Blaaey,  St.;  Boya 

Glutton 

church,  Boys 

Bradninch 

Ludgvan 

Compton  BUiop 

Baekftatleigh 

Lannoeston,  Girla 

neharter 

Bntterleiffh 
Golaton  Ilawleigh 

Penryn,  Girls 

Mark 

Saltash 

Nailwa,  Cairiat  Chuxeh 

Dittisham,  Boys 

Petherwyn,  North 

Shipham 

Tuekingmill 

TauntoB»  Centml, 

Street 

P«rranaabul««,  Girla 

Girls 

West  Down 

Weaton  SSoyland 

Stonehoose,  Boyt 

Yeovil 

Seaton 

Shebbeare 

It  will  be  found  that  a  certain  number  of  schools  visited  during 
the  past  year  do  not  appear  in  either  of  these  three  classes.  The 
reasons  for  their  omission  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 


SebooU  y\akfA 

on  account  of  Grant  made 

by  Treasury. 
(    laspeeiioo  not  desired 

Sehbals  doaed  at  the  timo 
of  inspection. 

Sebools  closed  nwopi  on 

Sundays. 

at  the  time. 

Colebrooke,  Devon 

Chentoa  Bishop,  Devon' 

Allington,  Dorset 

Cftttiftoelty  DoEwt 

Black  Torrington,  Devon 

ChUton  Poldeo,  Somenet 

Pexuaocei  Cornwall 

Brufhford,  Devon 

Colyton,  Devon 

Canniiigton,  Somenet 

Exbourne,  Devon 

Chardftoeky  Donet 

Ibberton,  Dorset 

High  Littleton,  Somerset 

Zennor,  Cornwall 

Norton,  St.  Philip,  Somerset 

Warbstow,  Cornwall 

Wineantoa,  Somenet 

Pooler  Dorset 

In  the  foregoing  classes  there  are  some  schools  which*  although 
placed  in  the  first  class,  have  not  yet  received  any  grant  under  the 
Minutes  of  August  and  December  1846.  The' reason  of  this  is 
either^  that  no  such  aid  has  been  sought,  or  that,  after  the  appli- 
cation for  aidi  a  delay  has  arisen  from  some  temporary  causes,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  general.     Ist.  Some  of  the  masters 
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and  mistresses  who  have  not  been  educated  in  Normal  schools, 
or  had  the  advantage  of  regular  training,  never  having  been  sub- 
jected to  any  kind  of  examination,  when  the  hour  of  inspection 
arrived,  were  opposed  to  a  trial  being  made  of  their  attainments ; 
whilst  others  requested  a  longer  period  for  study,  previous  to 
the  examination.  2nd.  Those  children  who,  from  their  age  and 
abilities,  were  considered  as  the  proper  candidates  for  the  office 
of  pupil  teacher,  when  after  their  monitorial  duties  they  were  again 

I)laced  under  the  teachers'  special  attention,  were  found  to  have 
ost  all  their  former  accuracy  in  each  branch  of  their  studies,  and 
thus  for  the  time  were  ineligible  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  at  length  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  tend  to  keep  down  the  standard  of  education  in 
several  of  the  schools  enumerated  in  the  2nd  class,  and  which,  for 
the  present  at  least,  debar  them  from  benefiting  by  the  recent 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  since,  either  separately  or 
collectively,  they  form  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in  the 
working  of  our  national  schools. 

But,  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  but  right  to 
state  that,  generally  speakinof,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  heartfelt  desire 
of  the  school  managers,  and  of  many  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
not  only  to  give  to  the  children  under  their  charge  a  sound  re- 
ligious education,  but  also  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  instruction 
throughout  their  schools.  And  I  would  here  bear  witness  to  the 
great  and  unceasing  exertions  of  the  clergy,  throughout  my  dis- 
trict, in  the  cause  of  education,  with  respect  to  many  of  whom,  at 
this  time,  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  "  their  deep  poverty  abounded 
unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality ;  for  to  their  power  I  bear  record, 
yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  they  were  willing  of  themselves." 

Want  of  Boohs. — ^The  want  of  fit  and  proper  books,  on  secular 
subjects,  may  be  considered  amongst  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  our  National  schools ;  and  it  is  one  which  is 
now  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  A  large  number  of 
schools  which  I  have  visited  possess  no  books  whatever,  save  the 
Bible  and  extracts  from  the  Bible,  which  are  consequently  made 
the  common  task-books  for  children  of  all  ages.  The  very  infants 
are  taught  to  read  out  of  these  extracts  from  the  Bible. 

The  irreverence  fostered  by  such  a  system,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  teaching  children  to  read  with  any  effect  from  the  Bible 
alone,  are  now  generally  allowed  by  all  persons  in  any  way  con- 
versant with  the  subject  of  education ;  but  with  the  bare  admission 
of  this  evil  the  matter  too  frequently  rests,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  managers,  which  do  not 
admit  of  their  purchasing  any  but  the  cheapest  books ;  and,  owing 
to  the  aid  afforded  by  certain  societies,  the  Bible  and  the  New 
Testament  may  in  reality  be  considered  to  be  the  cheapest.  Hence 
it  is  that  these  holy  books  are  so  commonly  and  so  painfully  dese- 
crated.   I  beg  to  state,  that,  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  source  of  great 
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salisfaction  to  many  in  my  district  that  this  grievance  has  been 
brought  under  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Coun-* 
cil  on  Education,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  met  in  so  liberal 
and  judicious  a  manner. 

Paucity  of  Apparatus. — The  entire  want  of  useful  apparatus 
has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  science  in  many  of 
our  schools.  Even  from  the  want  of  a  simple  black  board,  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  has  been 
much  impeded ;  whilst  an  almost  incredible  extent  of  ignorance  in 
geography,  both  local  and  general,  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  maps  and  globes ;  the  former  o(  which  must  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  essential  to  ensure  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  to  excite  the  interest  and  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
children. 

Inefficiency  of  Teachers. — The  extreme  difficulty  of  raising  funds 
for  the  support  of  parish  schools ;  the  idea,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  widely  diffused  in  agricultural  parishes,  that  education  is 
by  no  means  essential  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  nay^  even  inju-^ 
rious  to  them  ;  and  other  causes ;  have  combined  to  bring  the  vil« 
lage  schoolmaster  to  so  low  a  level,  that  the  bare  act  of  reading, 
even  with  a  strong  provincial  dialect,  the  power  of  writing,  and  a 
slight  knowledge  of  figures,  have  been  in  many  places  all  that  has 
been  expected ;  and,  in  fact,  more  than  has  in  some  instances  been 
deemed  necessary.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  mention  that,  as  late 
as  in  the  year  1844,  when  engaged  in  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings  in  a  parish  of  between  1500  and  2000  inhabitants,  I  was 
assured  by  a  most  respectable  yeoman  and  first-rate  agriculturist, 
''  that,  if  I  attempted  to  teach  the  children  to  write,  he  should  with- 
draw his  subscription ;"  for  that  '*  writing  was  quite  incompatible 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  good  servant/' 

To  raise  at  once  this  large  class  of  teachers,  earnest  and  zealous 
as  many  of  them  are,  would  be  impossible.  Their  school  appoint- 
ments have  hitherto  afforded  them  so  scanty  a  return  that,  instead 
of  devoting  their  leisure  time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds^ 
and  the  increase  of  their  own  information,  they  have  been  com- 
pelledj  after  their  school  hours,  to  employ  their  time  either  in  the 
completion  of  some  parish  register,  or  in  the  making  up  of  some 
overseer's  accounts,  or  in  other  extra  work,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  adequate  to  their  wants. 

Your  Lordships*  Minutes  of  August  and  December  1846  have, 
however,  been  already  instrumental  in  encouraging  a  large  number 
of  these  teachers ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
system  of  apprenticeship  will  afford  a  gradual  and  increasing  sti* 
mulus  to  these  hard-working,  but  from  circumstances,  not  efficient 
masters.  Many  of  them  are  making  great  exertions  to  qualify 
themselves  and  their  schools  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  pupil  teachers. 

Disproportion  of  Teachers  to  the  number  of  ScJwlars. — The  old 
monitorial  system,  which  was  introduced  to  meet  this  difficulty  of 
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overwhelming  numbers^  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
failure.  Pew  indeed  are  the  exceptions  where  it  is  upheld,  or 
thought  to  answer  it.«  desired  end.  I  find  parents  themselves  ob- 
jecting to  their  children  being  placed  over  others  (I  will  not  say 
teaching  others),  instead  of  receiving  instruction  themselves;  yet, 
without  some  such  help,  what  can  a  teacher  efiect  with  one  or  two 
hundred  children  ?  By  your  Lordships'  recent  Minutes,  this  want 
is  supplied  in  many  of  the  most  urgent  cases;  and  hopes  are 
reasonably  entertained,  that,  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  master 
will  be  greatly  assisted  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  children,  with  the  help  afforded  to 
him  by  pupil  teachers,  who,  receiving  extra  instruction  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  thus  keeping  in  advance  of  their  fellow-scholars, 
will  soon  become  competent  to  aid  the  master  in  his  labours,  even  in 
the  higher  classes  of  the  school,  and  thus  enable  him  daily  to  devote 
a  larger  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  trainmg  of  the 
younger  children,  in  a  manner  which  will  not  only  ensure  their 
being  more  ably  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  secular  learning, 
but  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  forth  their  intelli- 
gence, and  arousing  within  their  tender  hearts  a  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit 
in  forming  their  characters  as  men  and  Christians. 

Scarcity  of  Funds. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  defects  upon  which 
I  have  now  briefly  touched,  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
scanty  means  which  are  afforded  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Now  that  this  is,  in  many  places,  the  main  cause  of 
the  low  standard  that  education  has  hitherto  attained  needs  to  be 
brought  home  to  our  minds,  both  as  individuals  and  parishioners 
in  general ;  for  I  believe  that  no  material  change  can  ever  be 
effected  until  it  be  felt  to  be  a  personal  duty  to  educate  the  poor, 
and  until  the  fact  be  fully  realized  that,  as  Christians,  we  are  each 
of  us  in'  a  measure  responsible  for  that  state  of  moral  degradation 
which  is  too  frequently  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  which  at  pre- 
sent darkens  and  degrades  our  land. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  I  could  bring  forward  many  instances  where 
the  parish  school — ^the  school  perhaps  for  the  poor  of  a  large  po- 
pulation— is  almost  entirely  supported  by  one  or  two  individuals 
alone,  whilst  many  (whose  kind  and  Christian-like  attention  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  poor,  and  whose  enlightened  views  on  other 
subjects  might  well  raise  hopes  of  a  different  result)  withhold  all 
pecuniary  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  this  great  object. 

Having  now  stated  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  appear  to  be 
some  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  hitherto  proved  so  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  general  education  in  my  district,  I  would  wish 
most  earnestly  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  another 
serious  obstacle  which  frequently  stands  in  the  way  of  the  promoters 
of  schools,  and,  though  unconnected  with  those  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  may  be  considered  to  be  practically  of  equal  im- 
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portance.  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  persons 
(who  may  at  the  same  time  be  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  general)  of  obtaining  a  personal  knowledge^  such  as  is 
essential  in  the  management  of  a  good  and  efficient  school ;  I  mean^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  carry 
the  education  of  the  poor ;  of  the  books  and  apparatus  which  it 
may  be  most  judicious  to  select  for  the  purpose ;  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  a  teacher  ought  to  possess  over  the  minds  of  his 
pupils ;  of  the  degree  of  order  and  discipline  that  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  exist  among  the  children ;  and  of  the  means  which 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  these  objects. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  in  many  instances  (even  where 
the  managers  have  been  in  no  way  fettered  by  want  of  funds),  the 
most  simple  though  essential  arrangements  have  been  neglected, 
whilst  expensive  but  defective  plans  have  been  formed,  which, 
after  a  while,  have  needed  alteration,  thus  occasioning  unnecessary 
outlay  and  disappointment  to  those  interested  in  the  school. 

From  this  cause,  also,  imperfect  models  have  been  too  fre- 
quently followed,  which  have  given  rise  to  a  weak  and  feeble  sys- 
tem ;  and  failure,  or  approximation  to  failure,  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  the  result ;  a  result  which 'might  have  been  avoided  had  there 
been  within  reach  a  good  and  efficient  school  in  a  normal  state, 
from  whence  to  gather  information  on  all  important  points.  To 
afford  this  assistance,  which  is  so  much  needed,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  certain  model  working-schools  be  established,  in 
which  the  most  approved  methods  should  be  carried  out,  in  dif- 
ferent stated  localities  throughout  the  district;  where  indeed 
there  already  exist  several  schools,  of  which  each,  from  its 
position,  forms,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  where 
there  is  at  this  time  the  ground-work  required  for  putting  the 
scheme  at  once  into  operation,  if  it  were  deemed  desirable. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  certain  schools,  together  with  a  sketch  show- 
ing their  relative  situations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that,  if  the 
suggestion  I  venture  to  make  were  followed  out,  there  would  be 
scarcely  a  parish  in  my  district  that  would  be  more  than  about 
20  miles  distant  from  a  model  working-school. 

Proposed  Model  Working  Schools. 

1.  Truro,  6.  Pitminster, 

2.  Penzance,  7.  Bedminster, 

3.  Milton  Abbott,  8.  Shaftesbury, 

4.  Bideford,  9.  Wimborne  Minster, 

5.  Exeter,  10.  Dorchester. 
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1*  Troro.      S.  Penxonce.      8.  Milton  Abbott.      4.  Bideford.T  5.  Exeter.      6.  Pitminiter. 
7.  Bedminater.      8.  SQiaftetbury.      9.  Wimbome  Minster.      10.  Dorehetter. 
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Truro. — The  first  school  which  I  would  mentioa  is  the  West 
Cornwall  Central  School  for  boys  and  girls,  at  Truro.  This 
school,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  6.  Cornish,  ''  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1812^  by  the  contributions  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  for  two  objects.  The  general  object  was 
the  training  young  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  who  should 
thus  be  qualified  for  schoolmasters  or  mistresses.  If  they  came 
from  a  distance  to  learn  the  National  system^  or  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  it,  a  certain  weekly  sum  was  allowed  during  their  stay  in 
Truro.  The  local  object  was  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
as,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  best 
system  then  devised  in  the  most  important  town  of  Cornwall,  might 
also  subserve  the  general  object ;  it  being  obvious  that  no  system 
of  training,  however  perfect,  could  be  of  any  service,  unless  there 
were  a  good  local  school,  in  which  to  gain  the  actual  experience  of 
the  management  of  children.  For  the  furtherance  of  both  these 
objects,  it  is  in  serious  contemplation  to  enlarge  the  present  accom- 
modations, adding  also  dormitories  and  class-rooms.*' 

llie  instruction  afforded  in  this  school  is  sound  and  good ;  the 
whole  tone  and  demeanour  of  the  children  reverential  and  pleasing; 
and,  from  its  present  condition,  it  may  be  considered  as  already 
conferring  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  upon  that  densely  populated 
part  of  this  district,  as  well  by  its  normal  character  as  by  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  which  it  is  giving  to  the  children. 

Penzance. — The  Penzance  National  School,  which  is  in  the 
extreme  West,  affords  another  example  well  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
and,  from  the  judgment  I  was  able  to  form  (the  school  not  having 
been  regularly  inspected),  I  consider  it  might  without  difficulty  be 
made  a  thoroughly  efficient  model  school  for  this  particular 
locality. 

Milton  Abbott. — ^The  school  at  Milton  Abbott  might  also  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose.  Ifs  present  state  is  in  many 
respects  highly  satisfactory ;  and  the  master,  trained  at  Battersea, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  equal  to  the  work.  As  this  school, 
however,  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  but  under 
the  private  management  and  control  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
entirely  supported  by  bis  Grace,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
another  selection. 

Bideford. — ^The  position  of  Bideford,  together  with  the  rising 
character  of  its  school,  induce  me  to  name  this  place^  as  suitable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  for  the  north  of  Devon. 

Exeter. — In  Exeter  there  fa  no  want  of  school-buildings  for  this 
object.  Neither  is  there,  I  believe,  any  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  school-managers  to  set  forth  to  the  county  that  ex- 
ample which  the  cathedral  capital  of  the  West  ought  to  exhibit. 
Time  alone,  to  accomplish  the  work,  is  what  is  here  required. 

Pitminster. — Pitminster  school,  near  Taunton,  has  been  already 
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established  for  this  purpose ;  and^  as  the  clergyman  informs  me, 
'^  young  persons  are  also  received  for  training  as  village  teachers ; 
and  teachers  already  engaged,  who  have  not  previously  had  the 
advantage  of  trainings  are  likewise  admissible.  The  school  is 
recognized  for  this  special  purpose  by  the  Diocesan  Board  at 
Welu,  which  contributes  20/.  a-year  towards  the  master's  salary, 
and  undertakes  to  pay  also  a  portion  of  each  pupii*s  expense,  if 
the  pupil  remain  sufficiently  long ;  so  that  the  cost  to  the  pupils 
themselves  but  little  exceeds  4^.  a-week.  The  school-buildings 
are  at  this  time  being  enlarged,  assistance  for  the  object  having 
be«i  obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Diocesan 
Board."  I  understand  that  great  exertions  are  being  made  to  in« 
crease  the  efficiency  of  this  school. 

Bedminster. — At  Bedminster,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  there  is  a 
boys*  school  under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  clergyman, 
and  with  a  most  hard-working  master.  This  school,  as  its  whole 
tone  and  character  is  good,  would  form  a  fit  model  for  that  section 
of  my  District ;  and  any  grants  made  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
object  would  be  well  bestowed  upon  a  population  of  about  5000,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion  are  the  labouring  poor. 

Shaftesbury,  Wimbome  Minster,  Dorchester.-^The  schools  al- 
ready mentioned,  together  with  those  of  Shaftesbury,  Wimborne 
Minster,  and  Dorchester,  would,  I  conceive,  if  brought  into 
an  efficient  normal  state,  prove  of  incalculable  service  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  throughout  the  South  Western  District. 

School  Buildinas. — With  regard  to  the  school-buildings  through- 
out my  District,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
satisfactory,  both  in  design  and  state  of  repair.  Many  of  them 
are  highly  interesting  from  their  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  neatness  and  order  which  they  exhibit. 
There  are,  1  grieve  to  say,  some  few  exceptions,  where  neglect  and 
consequent  decay  are  causing  dilapidation  to  the  present  buildings. 

Ventilation  appears  to  have  been  more  thought  of  during  the 
past  year ;  and  many  efforts  are  being  made  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools  in  this  respect. 

Drainage  still  requires  to  be  made  the  subject  of  far  deeper 
consideration ;  and  great  neglect,  in  some  cases,  has  been  evinced 
in  providing  fit  and  proper  offices,  both  for  the  teachers  and  for  the 
children  of  the  school. 

I  grieve  to  state  that,  in  my  District,  there  are  some  schools 
where  no  offices  whatever  exist,  and  many  where  but  one  has 
been  erected  for  both  sexes.  There  is  in  such  cases  great  danger 
lest  the  children  should  contract  habits  of  filth  and  indecency,  un- 
less a  watchful  superintendence  be  exercised  to  an  extent  which  is 
often  almost  impracticable.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  and  I  beliere 
there  is  much  truth  in  it,  that  '' cleanliness  ranks  next  to  god- 
liness."   From  want  of  habits  of  cleanliness^  a  man  loses  respect 
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for  decency.  From  this  state  he  wanders  still  iurther,  until  his 
mind  becomes  deadened  to  every  pure  and  holy  impulse.  And 
if  this  be  so«  what  hope  have  we  a  right  to  entertain  of  the  future 
virtue  and  morality  of  children  whose  infant  minds  have  thus  early 
been  corrupted  and  inured  to  scenes  of  indecency,  such  as  those  to 
whidi  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  sometimes  daily  exposed,  and 
that  too  beneath  the  very  eye  of  teachers  who  have  undertaken 
not  only  their  intellectual  but  their  moral  training? 

My  conviction  is  that  this  great  evil  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  means  against  which  the  promoters  of  schools  have 
had  to  struggle,  rather  than  of  any  intentional  neglect  on  their  part 
towards  the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  Nevertheless, 
the  evil  does  exist ;  and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  (though  with  much 
pain  to  myself)  to  call  particular  attention  to  it. 

I  have  endeavoured,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  to  convey 
to  your  Lordships  the  general  impressions  which  I  have 
formed  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  South  Western  District. 
Before  concluding  my  Report,  I  am  desirous  of  adding  a  kw 
remarks  on  the  first  examination  for  certificates,  which  has  been 
held  by  me  in  Exeter,  since  the  24th  day  of  April,  for  the  masters 
of  this  District. 

Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  can- 
didates (the  examination  of  their  papers  not  being  yet  completed), 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  general 
demeanour  of  the  masters,  and  their  ready  compliance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  for  their  observance. 

Perfect  unanimity  and  kindly  feeling  prevailed  amongst  the  can- 
didates ;  and  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  each  of  the  examination 
papers  was  approved  of  by  them.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
impression  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  examination, 
they  should  not  regret  having  presented  themselves  for  it ;  as  even 
a  failure  would  but  serve  as  an  inducement  to  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions for  the  future,  whilst  the  meeting  itself  had  afforded  to  them 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  eacb  other,  and,  as 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause^  of  forming  a  bond  of  union  which 
would  tend  to  cheer  and  encourage  them  in  their  daily  labours. 
The  masters,  as  a  body^  expressed  their  gratitude  to  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  interest  evinced  in  their  behalf,  and  seemed  fully 
sensible  of  the  wisdom  which  had  made  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual proficiency  the  condition  of  their  advancement.  The  only 
drawback  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  with  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion, appeared  to  be  the  personal  expense  which  their  journeys, 
and  their  residence  in  a  strange  town,  necessarily  entailed  upon 
them.  On  the  whole^  I  can  truly  say  that  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  by  this  examination  is  most  encouraging,  both  as  regards 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  candidates  themselves^  and  my  own 
intercourse  with  them. 

I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  now  permit  me  to  take  this 
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KKUAXKB, 

6.  Bradford. — 1.  Mixed  lehool  nnder  a  miBtrcw."  9.  Very  good,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  achtfol  pleasing. 
t.  Fidr.  4.  Sound,  aa  fkr  as  it  goes,  and  la  increasing  Tery  oopefblly ;  religions  instruction  good.  5.  The  odstreaa  a 
)uiet  dsfme»  who  does  her  ntmost  with  seal  and  kindness ;  she  leeeiTes  much  help  from  the  cleigymaa's  Cunily  and 
Khers.    6.  The  school  deed  was  examined  by  me  and  the  aecoants  audited. 

7.  Bat  A,  St.  SavhmrX  Boys'  and  Girla*.^l .  Bov-s*  school  nnder  a  master ;  girls' school  oader  a  mistrap.  9»  Satisfiictonr. 
^.  The  younger  children  not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  none  in  girls'  achooL  4.  Very  limited  in  boys*  sshpol;  searcely 
any  in  girls'  school.  5.  The  master  Is  pains-taking  and  energetic  ;  fond  of  his  work ;  the  puatress  quite  iDefBcie9fe. 
6.  I  examined  the  eehoel-deed  and  audited  the  accounts. 

8.  Batht  fP'aleot,  Boys',  Girls',  and  Infsnts'.— I.  Boya^  school  under  a  master,  with  an  aasistaal  teaeber ;  glik^  under  two ' 
listinet  mistresses ;  infants*  under  a  mistress  and  an  assistant  teacher.  8.  B^  More  noisy  than  it  oaghS  t»be ;  U.  verv 
u'ond;  I.  good.  3.  B.  Strictly  monitorial  and  iigurioos  to  younger  children:  6.  very  ftir;  1.  sattsftkctory.  4.  English 
^^lammar,  geography,  and  history  taught  to  the  children  of  the  upper  elaas  of  boya  with  effect ;  the  vooagee  children  too 
much  neglected  ;  G.  limited,  but  given  with  care ;  I.  very  hit.  la  each  school  aach  attentilm  ia  given  8»  mUgioos  sab-J 
i '  cu.  «.  The  master  is  oTerpowered  by  nnmbers»  and  nenda  too  much  oC  his  time  in  overlooking,  instead  of  instncCiag 
h  ia  children ;  the  mistresses  sre  both  atteaUve  and  cax«nl>  and  take  paiiM  tnt^  theix  chiUrcn ;  tiM 
appeals  actiTe  and  baid-woddng. 
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BSM4BKt. 

15»  Bishop**  Sbrtfoii^— 1.  A  mixed  achool  ondcr  a  miitfCM.  8.  Verr  pleasing.  3.  Satlafkelory.  4.  Limited,  bat  ioundly 
given  to  eaeh  ehild  in  the  Mhool ;  great  pains  talien  with  the  fellgioos  instraction.  5.  The  mistress  is  very  attentive 
and  paitts^taklng,  rererential  in  lier  manner,  and  fond  of  her  work. 

16.  CosUy,'—\.  A  mixed  school,  under  a  mistress.  9.  Very  good.  3.  Pleasing.  4.  Extremely  limited.  5.  The  mistress 
is  a  quiet,  peins-taking  dame. 

17.  Cempum  Martm, — 1.  A  mixed  school,  ander  a  mistress.  8.  PUr.  3.  None.  '4.  Extremely  limited.  5.  The  mis- 
tress  qaiet  and  respeetftd,  bat  ineflfelent.  6.  The  school  bailding  and  the  sltnation  woald  indoce  you  to  expect  better 
things. 

18.  Cateoit. — 1.  A  mixed  school  ander  a  mistress.  8.  Good.  8.  Satisfhetorr.  4.  The  children  in  the  first  class 
are  just  commencing  English  grammar  and  geography,  and  read  the  History  of  England.  5.  The  mistress  is  a  pains* 
taking  woman,  anxioas  to  do  her  utmost,  bat  requires  to  study,  day  by  day,  herself. 

19.  ChewmuigpM^ — 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master.  8.  Good.  8.  SatisActory.  4.  Sound  and  Tery  ftur;  questions 
upon  Scripture  history  nicely  answered.  5.  The  master  trained  for  a  year  at  Battersea ;  intelligent  and  pains-taking. 
6.  I  examined  trust-deed. 

20.  Conwfoa  Bitkop^—U  A  mixed  school  under  a  master,  his  wife  attending  during  the  aflonoon  for  needle  work. 
9.  Very  Uttle  considered.  8.  None.  4.  Very  limited  indeed.  5.  The  master  is  practically  very  inefficient,  and  wants 
energv  as  well  as  ability. 

21.  Corttoa.— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Inelfectual.  3.  None.  4.  Very  limited.  5.  The  mistress  is  not 
elBcient.    6.  There  Is  a  school  In  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  children  of  Corston  are  admitted. 
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BIMABKI* 


Fair.  4.  The  children  are  not  well  grounded,  but  much  care  is  taken  of  them.  5.  The  master  was  trained  at  Wey- 
mouth  House,  Bath  ;  is  fond  of  his  wurk,  and  has  gained  the  conOdence  of  the  children.  6.  The  Vicar,  tliough  most 
anxious  for  inspection,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children,  was  averse  to  the  deeds  being  examined,  or  the 
building  and  expenses  being  commented  upon. 

S9.  Dowmsidet  Mixed  and  Infant.— I.  A  mixed  school  nnder  a  master,  and  infants  under  a  mistraau  in  the  morning ;  in 
the  aftemnon,  the  ^irls  are  under  the  care  of  the  mistress  Iwys  nnder  the  masiter.  2.  Very  fair.  8.  satis(ketorv.  4.  The* 
upper  children  read  very  imperfectly^  but  spell  and  work  their  sums  very  fairly.  Tlie  lower  children  read  nicely.  Much 
time  given  to  religions  instruction.  5.  The  master  and  mistress  are  both  very  attentive  and  careAil,  bot  the  dUleet  and 
grammar  of  the  ftnrmer  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  children. 

30.  Bastovert  Boys'. — 1.  A  boys*  school  nnder  a  master.  8.  Moderate.  S.  Very  defMtive ;  elassification  of  ehlldren 
ineflieient.  4.  Limited;  bat  the  1st  claas  answered  nieeW toqaastions  upon  geo^graj^y  and  BfUe  history;  yonngm- 
children  too  much  neglected.  5.  The  master  does  not  take  enovgh  Interest  in  his  work,  6.  I  examined  the  deed  of 
tnisU 

31.  J^wrcreecA,  Boys*  and  6irls*.^l .  The  master  of  the  beys'  school  is  Jnst  leaving,  and,  from  partieular  circumstances, 
the  boys'  school  was  not  assembled.  A  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Satisnrtory.  4.  Limited,  but 
given  with  much  care  and  attention,  ana  retained  by  the  children ;  Bngliili  grammar  and  geography  Inst  eommeneing ; 
the  religions  instsnetion  good.  5.  The  mistress  is  pleasing  and  hardworking,  fond  of  teaching  and  doing  good  in  her 
school. 
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MMAaXf. 

38.  JTnaloaJraadraf^.— 1.  AmixediehoolnnderanuMter.  S.  Very  fktr.  8.  Pleadng.  4.  limited.  5.  The  master 
was  trained  at  Oxford  for  a  short  time  {  is  fkirly  intelligent.    6.  I  examined  the  deed. 

39.  Kimgidem,  Boys',  Mixed,  Girls',  and  Inlknta*.— 1.  Boys*  school  rlosed.  Girls'  and  Infknts'  school  open,  hot  the 
tenchen  were  JnsC  leaving.  3.  A  niMter  and  his  wi0B  are  engaged  to  edneate  the  children  of  this  parish  at  a  large  mlary, 
and  great  hopee  are  entextained  that  a  really  elBeient  school  will  be  obtained. 

40.  lAukUm,  Bigh.—Vo  day  school. 

41.  Ljfneamht,  Boys',  Girls*,  and  In&nts'.— Reported  of  by  Rer.  W.  H.  Bellalrs. 

42.  liaits^on.— I.  A  mixed  school  nnder  a  mistrew.  S.  Very  good.  3.  Pleasing.  4.  Extremely  limited,  bat  given 
with  nroeh  csre  npon  religions  subjects.  5.  The  mistress  is  pleasing,  and  gentle  with  the  children,  and  does  her  ntmoat 
with  them. 

43.  AfidnMSMT  iVortoa,  Boys'  and  Girls'.— 1 .  Boys  and  girls  under  a  master  in  the  morning ;  in  the  afternoon  a  mistreaa 
teaches  the  girls  needleworlc.  8.  Not  snfDciently  regarM.  3.  I^jodidoos.  4.  Reading  and  arlthmetie  sound ;  spel- 
ling OTcrlooiod ;  qoeations  upon  Bible  liistory  aasweied  with  readineaa.  ft.  The  master  was  educated  at  Glasgow  ;  wanto 
humility. 
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AEKB. 

50.  Nartam^  Si.  PMKp,  Iii&nta\— 1.  An  infant  school  nn<ler  a  aistreoB. 

51 .  Porthhead,  Mixed  and  Infanta' w-^1.  A  mixed  achool  under  a  mistreaa,  daily  aapeiintMnded  hj  the  rector,  who  teaches 
the  elder  ahildnen  to  a  great  extent  himself.  2.  Very  good*  3.  Very  eSeetive  towards  impaitiag  knowledge.  4.  The 
inftractiongiven  in  this  school  is  very  good :  the  reaiung  is  excellent ;  the  general  information  of  t^cfaiidren  deeidedly 
rood.  5.  llie  mistress  is  well-informed  ana  intelligent,  but  wants  firmness  in  manner  and  deportaMnt  in  her  school. 
6.  The  school  premises  ;  the  instmeti<m  given  and  Uie  informati<m  of  the  upper  children,  in  secular  mattersk  ire  all  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

52.  J^nmard^  Bait, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Inefficient.  3.  Unsatisfactory.  4.  Very  limited.  5.  The 
mistressb  Inefficient ;  she  is  now  leaving  with  the  idea  of  being  trained  as  a  teacher.   6. 1  examined  the  trust-deed. 

53.  PUum, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress  with  aboy  sjsd  girl  aa  assistant  teaAer.  2.  Very  pleasing,  aniee  tone 
throughout  the  acSiool.  3.  Satisfactory.  4.  Limited,  but  given  with  greiU  care ;  religioas  instruction  good.  5.  The 
mistreM  painstaking  and  willing  to  do  ner  utmost.    6.  I  examined  trust-deed  and  audited  accounts. 

54.  Pitmimater. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  mistress,  and  certain  young  persons  who  board  with  the 
master  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching.  8.  Very  good.  3.  Satisfactory.  4.  The  first  class  or  children  replied  with  much 
intelligence  to  questions  upon  English  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  mental  arithmetic,  and  Bible  history ;  the 
seeond  class  joined  in  with  them.  6.  The  master  is  a  pleasing,  intelligent  man,  readv  in  questioning  the  children,  and 
ameticaUy  «n  effietont  tMcher ;  the  mistrem  is  net  equally  snccessftal.  6.  This  school  is  intended  as  a  training  school 
far  village  schoolmasters. 
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+penoe. 


miMAEKS. 

61.  Setnimatamt  Si*  JfuAMl.— 1.  An  iniknt  aehool  under  i  miatiem.  8, 8.  Hie  miitrem  waa  abaent,  and  therefore  I  can 
lay  little  of  the  method  or  diadpUne.  4.  Inatruction  limited.  6.  I  examined  the  tzuat-deed  and  building  accoont  as 
tax  as  exhibited. 

62.  Sheptom  Beauehamp,'-—\,  An  inflmt  aehool  under  a  mistxeas  and  assbiant  teacher.  2.  Not  good.  8.  Satisfkctory. 
4.  Very  limited ;  the  cnUdxen  leave  very  eaxly  to  work  in  the  glove  factories.  5.  The  mistress  was  trained  at  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School ;  highly  spoken  of  by  the  clergyman.  6.  Boilding  bad ;  hopea  entertained  of  a  new  achoolroom 
being  erected ;  oflicea  most  inconvenient. 

63.  Shipham, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Extremely  remiss.  8.  Miserable.  4.  Most  limited,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  bigger  children  very  bad.  5.  Tlie  mistress  appeared  to  be  intelligent,  but  ahe  has  no  command  over 
her  children,  and  Uiere  is  no  order  in  ner  school. 

61.  TempU  Combt,  Bovs'  and  Oirls'.— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master,  with  a  mistress  in  the  afternoon  to  teach  the 
girls  needlework.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Good.  4.  The  boya  are  very  well  taught;  the  instruction  given  aoond,  practical, 
and  booring  upon  religions  subjects ;  the  girls  very  deficient.  5.  The  master  pleasing,  shrewd,  and  attentive ;  the  mla< 
txeas  well  apoken  of  by  clergyman.     6.  I  examined  the  trust-deed,  and  audited  the  accounts. 


65.  Tammtom,  CenU-td^  Boys*  and  Girls' .-~1 .  Boys'  school  under  a  master ;  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  B.  Very  good ; 
G.  moderate.  8.  B.  EiTective  ;  G.  very  ii^urious.  4.  The  boys  are  verv  carefully  taught,  read  nicely,  and  are  atten- 
live ',  tike  girls  are  very  deficient.  5.  The  master  is  a  paina*taking  haxd-worlung  man ;  works  in  his  claases  with  effect ;  the 
mistress  is  practically  inefficient. 
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REMARKS. 

opinion  of  discipline  or  method.  4.  The  upper  ^ildren  answered  Terr  nicely  to  questions  upon  Dtble  history  and 
tloctrine ;  in  other  respects  the  instmetion  is  limited.  5.  The  master  intelligent  and  earnest ;  the  mistress  a  well'-inten- 
tiuned  dame ;  the  mistress  of  inlhnt  school  dmilar. 

I  71 .  ffraxhatl.  Boys'  and  Girls'. — 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  sirls'  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Very  good>  3. 
Satisftustory.  4.  The  1st  dasi  boys  answer  very  well  in  Keografriiy,  and  tuAy  in  gnomar  {  th^  nttgiooa  uatmction 
Rood  ;  the  girls  read  well ;  needlework  good,  and  altogetter  very  fUr.  5.  The  master  is  hardworkiiur  and  Melons,  in 
no  way  trained,  but  very  anxioua  to  improve  himself ;  the  mistiem  intelligent  and  pains-taking ;  a  good  disciplinarian. 


79 


2.  ffmcanUm, — NodayadiqoK 

73.  fVoohey,  Boys' and  GHrls*.— 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master;  a  girls'  sdMX>l  under  a  mistresk  2.  Little  regarded 
iQ  either  school.    3.  None.    4.  Most  limited.    5.  The  master  is  intelligent, but  not  suocessflil  aa  a  teacher ;  miatsesa  ilL 

74.  Tautm^  Bajif  and  Girls'  — 1.  A  boys*  sehool  under  a  master ;  a  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  B.  Fair ;  6.  very 
good.  3.  Satisfactory  in  each  school.  4.  The  1st  class  children  are  taught  grammar  and  geography  with  much  care ; 
the  younger  children  too  much  neglected  ;  girls'  school  very  limited.  5.  Tlie  master  quiet  and  earnest  at  his  work  ; 
trained  for  a  time  at  Oxford ;  the  mistress  very  attentive  and  pain»-taking. 

75.  Yeovilt  Boys*  and  Oirls'.— I.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  girls*  school  under  a  mistress.  9.  Not  good  in  either 
school.  3.  Very  inefBcient.  4.  Boys'  school ;  reading  and  writing  fair ;  relisious  instruction  and  arithmetic  very  imper* 
feet.  Girl^  aclnol ;  ssadiag  of  1st  dasagood ;  religtooa  instmotioii  mostdeicieat.  ft.  The  oMSler  and  mIstisnsDoth  ap- 
P^  to  have  taken  to  their  work  too  late  in  life,  and  are  not  suflldenkly  awn*  of  the  dwtke  aad  lasponaihiiMaaef  theis 
owe.    6. 1  eumijied  tiust-de«lft  and  audited  the  bnildiag  aocoanti. 
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BSMABKS. 


the  religions  instmctiott  of  elder  children  satSs&otory  ;  the  inteUigence  of  the  children  wants  to  be  drawn  out.  5.  The 
aistresB  gives  up  all  her  time  to  her  school,  and  seems  much  interested  in  it,  but  she  is  greatly  crippled  l>y  trusting  so 
entirely  to  unskilful  monitors. 

9.  Fiihpomd  Bottom. — 1.  An  infknt  school  under  a  young  mistress.  2.  Moderate.  3.  None.  4.  Moifc  extremely  limited. 
>.  The  mistress  is  anxious  to  please.    6.  The  school  is  neld  in  a  cottage. 

10.  Fmrmkam, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  ^Vtrr  good.  8.  Pleasing  snd  elTective.  4.  Very  sound;  religious 
instruction  careftally  attended  to.  5.  The  mistress  pains-taklag  and  intelligent,  mild  and  gentle  in  manner,  and  keeps 
bfcr  children  in  excellent  order. 

11.  Bimtum,  St.  Mary.—X,  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  asiistant  teacher,  with  a  mistress  in  the  afternoon.  2. 
Qood.    3.  Satisbetory.    4.  Limited,  but  given  with  cave.    5.  The  master  diligent  and  attentive. 

12.  Ho/i.— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  msster  and  mistress.  2.  Very  plessing :  a  nice  tone  throughout  the  ichool.  3. 
Prsctieally  efBdent.  4.  The  children  are  well  grounded,  both  in  religious  and  secular  suMeeU.  5.  The  master  hss  hia 
children  thoroughly  under  his  control ;  he  is  gentle  and  kind  with  them,  moreover  he  is  Intelligent,  and  practically 
efficient ;  the  mistress  attentive,  and  a  good  manager. 

13.  Hawk  Church,— \,  A  mixed  school  under  a  master,  with  a  mistress  In  the  afternoon  for  the  needlework.  2.  Not  suffi- 
ciently regarded.  3.  Inefficient.  4.  Limited  in  every  respeet ;  tlie  position  of  desks  very  injurious.'  5.  The  master  ia 
not  a  good  disdpUnarian,  but  ia  well  spoken  of  by  cleigymao.    6.  No  dead  or  building  aoooont  shown. 
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14.  Hahtoeh, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master.    2.  V{pt  strictly  attended  to.    3.  Very  fair.   4.  Writing  and  spelling 
very  good,  reading  t^r ;  reUglons  instmclion  carefttUy  given.    5.  The  matter  is  a  pleasing  respectable  person,  and    I 
takcj  mucn  pains  with  his  children. 

15.  Hamprestim, — I.  A  mixed  school  under  two  mistresses.  2.  Steady  and  good.  8.  Satisfketoir.  4.  Reading  good  : 
replies  upon  religious  sabjeets  made  with  mueh  thought.    5.  Both  mistresses  take  much  pains  with  the  children.  I 

16.  IbterHm.—Hio  day  school. 

17.  Iweme  Mintter. — I.  A  mixed  school,  under  a  master  for  half-a-day,  and  a  mistress  the  other  half.  8.  Very- 
fair.  3.  Good.  4.  The  ehildren  are  able  to  answer  nicely  to  questions  upon  history,  geographv,  and  sacred  subjects.  5. 
The  master  intelligent,  and  fond  of  hia  work ;  half  the  day  he  teacnes  at  another  school ;  the  mistress  plea^ng. 
C.  I  examined  deed,  and  audited  aoeonnti. 

Id.  Kintm, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  mistress.  8.  Satisfactory.  3.  Not  sufBciently  considered.  4.  Given, 
with  much  care,  but  limited.  5.  llie  master  is  paina-taking,  but  wants  system ;  the  mistress  is  attentive  an^ 
careful.    6.  Another  school  much  required. 

19.  Limgton  Matratien. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Not  enough  considered.  3.  Little  regarded. 
4.  Very  limited.  5.  The  mistress  takes  mueh  pains,  but  is  not  succeasfnl.  6.  I  examined  the  trust-deed,  and  audite«l 
accounts. 

20.  Liftchet  Mi$uter. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  monitor.  2.  Very  nice.  3.  PAictically  efficient. 
4.  Limited,  but  gr«at  pains  taken  with  the  children,  especially  upon  religious  subjects.  5.  The  master  is  fond  of  hia 
work ;  the  mislzess  industrious.    6.  It  is  proposed  to  build  an  infknts*- school  and  dwelling-house. 
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21.  Maiden  IfewUm, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistien,  with  two  mmiiitint  teachen,  one  dmply  to  teach  knit- 
ting. 8.  Very  jdeating,  whole  tone  of  school  good.  8.  Good.  4.  Limited ;  MUgiooa  inslnietloa  good ;  neat  pains  is 
taken  with  the  needlework  of  the  girls,  and  with  great  anooeas.  5.  Tlie  miitwis  waa  trained  at  Salbbuiy,  intel- 
ligent, thoroughly  deroted  to  her  work. 

22.  Mnrthwaod, — Mixed  and  Infcnta*. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  mistress ;  an  infknt  school  under  a  mis- 
txeas.  8.  Very  satisfketOT}*.  3.  Likely  to  prove  elTeetnal,  just  estabUriied.  4.  Increasing;  taken  great  pains  with 
b\  the  clergyman  and  his  wife.  5.  The  master  zealous  and  fond  of  his  work ;  the  mistress  careftil  and  attentive.  6.  ^'Ince 
tliia  inape^on  this  school  is  greatly  increased  in  efficiency,  through  the  unceasing  exertiona  of  the  cleiyyman. 

23.  OsmingUm. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Very  good  ;  a  nice  tone  throughout  the  school.  3.  Fless* 
ing  ;  tlie  younger  children  on  tlw  inlknt  system.  4.  Given  witk  much  pains  and  care ;  reI%ious  {nstmction  good.  5. 
Tlie  mistress  strives  hard  to  do  her  w«rk  well ;  ahe  la  much  indebted  to  Hid  dergymaa  and  Ikmily  for  her  success. 
6.  I  examined  the  deed,  and  audited  the  account. 

24.  Portland,  St,  John*s. — 1.  A  mixed  achool  under  a  maater.  8.  NodiadpUne  ean  well  be  maintained  flrom  the 
fact  that,  in  a  room  calculated  to  hold  138,  there  are  40  more  present,  and  under  one  master,  without  a  ehlld  flt  to  act  as 
monitor.  3.  Inefficient,  from  the  above  cause.  4.  The  first  class  are  (kirly  brought  on*  the  younger  children  are  kept 
back  for  the  want  of  a  teacher's  ^rsonal  supierintendence.  5.  The  master  works  nard  and  does  Ids  utmost,  but  is  over-; 
powered  by  numbers.  6.  There  are  children  willing  to  attend ;  an  active  energetic  clergyman,  working  hard,  but  very; 
little  funds,  and  school  premiaes  tu  too  smalL 


25.  Pooi^.— School  doaed  for  the  holidays. 
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azrangement  of  the  aebool ;  he  is  intelligent,  but  not  saccessful  in  drawing  odt  the  intelligence  of  the  children.    6.  Ven- 
tilation very  bad ;  the  offices  ought  to  be  enlarged. 

7.  BratUm  FiemiMff^~-l,  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress  and  an  assistant  teacher.  2.  Fair ;  there  is  a  nice  tone  through- 
ont  the  school.  *  3.  None.  4.  Given  with  much  effect,  especially  upon  religious  subjects ;  the  cleigyman  renders  great, 
assistance  in  the  school.  5.  'llie  mistress  is  pleasing  and  fond  of  tuition ;  she  Is  only  just  commencing  her  work.  6.  The 
clergyman  pays  all  the  extra  expenses  of  this  school. 

j  8.  Bidefitrdt  Roys'  and  OirIs'.~I.  A  boys'  school  nnder  a  master ;  a  girls'  scbool  under  a  mistress ;  an  infant  school 
I  under  •  mistress.     2.  B.  Very  fair  j  O.  not  inspected.    3.  H.  Too  noisy.    4.  B.  The  first  class  answer  with  ease  and 

readiness ;   the  lower  clssses  very  deficient ;  resdins   throughout  ought  to  be  better ;  relijpous  instruction  good. 

5.  Tbe  master  is  active  and  energetic,  has  had  much  to  do,  and  apparently  has  done  it  with  eagemeai  and  slcill. 
'  6.  Ventilation  much  wanted. 

\  9.  Bticlf/attUuA,  Boys*  and  Girls'.— ^1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Very  in- 
!  different.  3.  Unsatis)actur>'.  4.  Very  little  in  either  school,  and  what  is  learnt  is  only  by  rute.  5.  The  master  is 
not  mild  or  gentle  enough  witli  his  children ;  the  mistress  is  quite  inefficient. 

10.  BidUst^A.— 1.  A  mixed  school  onder  a  mistress.  2.  Not  much  eoniidn«d.  8.  Nouft.  4.  Very  limited:  the 
Church  Osteehism,  and  simple  Bible  truths  earefiiUy  taught ;  knitting  amongst  the  girls  good.  5.  The  miatrom  is  not 
•ducaMf  she  does  very  little^  and  this  is  jvincipally  with  the  girls' knitting ;  the  oleifyman  and  his  wife  lend  ;nnch 
aid.    6.  OiBces  very  bad. 
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teacher.  2.  B.  Not  much  thought  of ;  O.  fkir.  3.  B.  None ;  O.  Terv  little.  4.  Very  limited  in  both  schools  and  not  satia- 
fiMAorily  given.  6.  The  master  is  intelligent,  but  not  sueoessml ;  the  mistress  is  pains-taking,  but  by  no  meana 
efficient. 

I&  Biaek  Ibrrtii^foii.^-Sehool  Aosed. 

19.  Bmdetiu»,  ST.— Boys'  and  Mixed.— 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  giilsr  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Good  in  each 
school.  8.  B.  Fair ;  O.  not  snfBetently  considered.  4.  The  boys  replied  with  mndi  keenness  sad  skill  to  qontions 
npon  English  History  and  Bible  Histor^r ;  the  girls  much  more  limited.  6.  The  master  is  a  ehrrer  iutelUgeat  man,  but 
not  sofiiciently  fond  of  his  work  ;  the  mistress  is  painstaking. 

20.  Brattom  dooelly. — 1.  A  mixed  sdiool  under  a  master.  2.  Very  fair.  8.  Not  enough  regarded.  4.  I<imited,  but 
giTen  with  much  care,  esoecially  upon  religious  subjects.  5.  Tlie  master  is  carefhl  and  noins-taldng.  6.  There  are  no 
oSces  whaterer  to  this  acnool,  uid  in  front  of  the  school  is  an  open  drain,  littered  over  witn  strawy  manure. 

SI .  Bradmiek,  Boys*  and  Oirls'.— I .  A  boys'  school  under  a  master  ;  a  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Great  want  of 
order  And  management,  eapccwlly  in  girlr  school.^  3.  Little  regarded.  4.  Very  limited  in  boys'  aehool,  but  Tery  deA- 
dent  in  girls'  senool.    6.  Both  the  teaeberi  seem  unequal  to  carry  on  their  work  with  mnch  suwisss.   6.  Oflkes  miserable. 

22.  CWyto«IZaip/ef^A.—l.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master.  2.  Defective.  8.  Inefficient.  4.  Very  limited.  6.  The 
master  is  incapable  of  drawing  out  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  6.  There  were  sevenl  children  also  preaent  from 
a  hamlet  edhool. 
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creased :  two  or  three  private  popili  answered  nicely  to  questions.    5.  The  master  It  intelligent,  but  wants  system 
and  management  in  teaching.    6.  Some  private  pupils  pay  as  high  as  16/.  \6t,  per  annum ;  some  14/.  14«. 

30.  Dittisham,  Boys*  and  Girls*.— 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  girls'  school  under  a  miatroH.  2.  B.  Very  indif- 
ferent ;  G.exoeltfnt.  This  i«  a  delightful  school.  3.  B.  Inefficient;  G.  very  good.  4.  B.  Limited  and  ineflectual ;  G. 
reading,  writing*  and reUgious  instruction  in  girls'  school  most  satisfactory.  5.  The  master  is  inefficient;  t)ie  mi»- 
tre»  most  pains-taking,  and  works  under  the  Rector  and  Curate,  and  has  her  school  in  excellent  order.  6.  I  audited 
the  accounts  for  improvements. 

31.  JSrmingUm.-^\,  A  mixed  school  nadera  master  and  mistresa.  2.  Very  ikir.  3.  Not  yecj  aatisfactory.  4.  Writing 
and  arithaaetic  good,  but  the  minds  of  the  rhildien  not  enlarged.  5.  Both  master  and  mistieas  are  very  attentive, 
bat  not  very  snoeessftil.    6.  The  offices  diocking. 

32.  Exhcmrne. — No  day  school.    There  is  a  debt  still  due  upon  this  building  to  the  amount  of  about  20/. 

33.  EMimomth^  Boya*  and  Girls*. — 1.  AboyiT  school  under  a  noaster ;  a  girls*  school  under  a  mistress,  and  an  assistant 
teacher.  2.  Good.  3.  Very  fair.  4.  The  1st  class  boys  and  gixls  are  now  being  instructed  in  English  grammar  and  geo- 
Utapby  by  the  ma:«ter ;  the  reailing,  writing,  and  singing  good.  5.  The  master  i«  an  etxer,  Mntest,  hard  wotliing  nun, 
doing  much  good,  now  just  learning  tframmar;  the  mistress  i»  a  oireful  attentive  person,  much  asBisted  in  her  school 
by  the  ladiea  of  .the  town.    6.  There  ,fai  no  trttst<d^  for  this  school-building. . 
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hed  ft  great  many  ehiUren  onder  hk  ewe ;  appem  nneqiul  to  the  tnining  of  a  eaodidate  thioofh  the  yeaie  of  eppien* 
tieeehip,  as  thie  tnining  ineludea  rabjects  which  he  oaa  not  mafde  hia  stady ;  the  mlstrcea  very  attentive  and 
artiye,  haa  worked  for  many  yean  nnder  the  old  lyitem;  at  preaent  is  dURdenft  ae  to  her  powen  of  cdnoating  papU 


37.  SmUt,  BfUeopai  Ckaritjf  SeAoo/,  Boys'  and  Girb*.— 1.  A  boys*  school  under  a  master,  end  an  assistant  teacher ;  a 
girla*  school  nnder  a  mistress.  2.  Very  good  indeed.  8.  Pleanng  in  eadi  achool.  4.  The  reading  of  the  vpper 
ctines  very  impeK^  the  yoanger  chikUen  pcoportionaUy  better ;  arithmetic  and  dmwing  Ihir  ;  the  ragUah  grammar 
and  geognphv  not  nndeistood ;  religions  instruction  sound ;  the  girls  read  Tory  nicely,  and  their  Bible  history  Tery 
pleanng  ;  neealework  good  {  the  instruction  is  extremely  limited  tat  sad&  a  saliool.  5.  The  master  is  a  good  penman, 
in  figures  correct,  is  a  good  diseipUnarian,  maps  nicely  ;  he  does  not  appear  able  to  instniet  eflldently  an  upper  class 
in  geognphy,  gnmmar,  and  English  history,  and  wants  a  deeper  sense  w  Uie  moml  resptmsiblUty  of  a  schoolmaster ; 
the  mistress  is  carefnl  and  attentive,  and  I  believe  anxious  to  increase  her  own  inlbrmakion.  6.  This  school,  which  ftom 
its  endowment  not  only  deftays  the  expenses  of  the  teadiers,  but  also  of  the  dotliing  of  move  than  860  ehildien, 
might  be  made  a  normal' school  for  the  whole  soudi*west  of  finglsnd. 

38.  Hatbtrtmj  Boys'  and  Girls*.— 1.  A  boys*  school  nnder  a  master ;  a  girls*  school  nnder  a  mistress.  2.  Not  snfllelently 
attended  to.  8.  Too  much  neglected  in  the  boys'  school.  4.  Very  limited  at  praaent,  but  increasing  at  this  time. 
5.  The  master  is  a  good  penman  and  accountant,  but  he  wants  his  neart  more  in  the  work ;  the  miatrees  an  active 
energetic  penon,  and  an  excellent  needlewoman.    6.  Tliere  has  been  an  oiganiaing  master  here  lately. 

99.  Hm'sft,  jYortA.— 1.  A  mixed  aehool  nnder  a  master  and  mistrem.  2.  Very  ftdr.  8.  SatisfiMtory.  4.  Limited,  but 
given  witli  mneh  care,  and  great  improvement  is  taking  place.  5.  The  master  is  very  attentive,  and  fond  of  his  work ; 
the  mistress  is  highly  spoken  of.    6.  I  examined  the  tmstHdecd,  and  audited  the  accounts. 

40.  BMherUight  Boys'  and  Girb'.~l.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master :  a  giris'  school  under  a  misticos.  2.  Inefficient. 
3.  Very  little.  4.  Very  limited,  and  imperfectly  given.  5.  The  master  appean  anxious  to  do  his  utmost,  but  he  is  not 
pnctically  effldent.    TUs  school  was  only  Just  re>opencU,  after  being  elooM  for  two  Bonths.j 
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16  10  0 

77     0  0 


•  • 


0  10  3 


3     0  0 


IS  0  0 

10  0  0 

63  8  4 

20  1  7 

10  7  0 


£,    t.  d. 

12     0     0 
+3^.t  andKhool 
fees. 

40    0    0 
and  Khool  Tees'f 
21  ^  and  ditto, 
+  U/.+6^.  18«. 


20    0    0 
and  board  and 
lodging. 

20    0    0-fl/. 


10  12    6 
4-9    9    9 

20     0     0 


SO    0     0 


£.    f.  d. 


2  18  0 


£,    t,  d. 


£.    f .  d. 


3    2  0 


6  12  8 


£.    s,  d. 

0  12  0 


£.   i.  d 


2    9  8,  12    0  0 


£.    t.  d. 

17  18  0 


108  16  1 
i- school 


Defrayed  by  —  Gould,  Esq.,  and  —  Rev.  Goold. 


His  Gtace  Uie  Duke  of  Bedford  defrays  all  tne  expenses  of 

tbis  school* 


29    1  6 


17    0  0 

41     3  0 
11     0  0 


8  0  0 

sa  10  0 

9  16  0 

65  6  6 

3  10  0 

7  0  0 

•   • 

87  10  0 

7  13  U 

• 

IS  6  11 

•   • 

72  3  Of 

85+12 


26     0     0 
41     3    H 


4    0  0 


0  16  II 


•   • 


1     8  0 


10  0 


1   17  M 


27  10  1 


0    8  0 


3     0  0 


5  0  2i 


10    0  0 


0  10  0 


2  16  0 


4  14  2 


1  10  0 


1  10  0 


q  16  4 


4     0  0 


5  II  Oi  19  0  \\i 


0  16  0 


31  16  0 


92    4  0  58  17  6i 


OHO 


0  10  0 


•   • 


1     4  9 


28  11  0 


23  18  0 


1     0  0  41  18  9i 


4  18  8 


29     0  0 


99  2  lU 


XSMAAKS. 

47.  Meamt, — 1.  A  mixed  school  ander  a  mistress  j  almost  an  infant  school.  2.  Very  fkir.  8.  Satisfketory.  4.  Most 
limited;  given  with  care.  5.  The  mistress  is  pains-taking,  and  carefUl  with^the  children.  6.  I  examined  the  deed 
ind  audited  accounts. 

48.  Miltm  4hhaU.-^\.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master;  three  girls  have  been  admitted.  8.  Excellent.  3.  Very 
satisfactory.  4.  Oe<Mraphy,  English  Grammar,  and  English  history,  are  well  tausht ;  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
very  good ;  the  Bible  history  taken  great  pains  with,  but  the  number  of  children  who  reply  to  questions  are  too 
few.    5.  Trained  at  Battaraea ;  frilly  equal  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  «igaged. 

49.  Modlmry,  Boys' and  Girls.*— 1.  A  boys*  school  under  a  master ;  a  girls'  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Very  good 
indeed ;  fair.  8.  Satisfoctory ;  not  much  considered.  4.  The  religions  instruction  good ;  history  of  England  very 
fair ;  geography  commencing ;  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  pleasing ;  girls'  school  very  limited  indeea.  5.  The 
master  was  tndned  at  Exeter ;  a  good  disciplinarian,  kind  in  manner,  and  snuiesafttl  in  hia  sdiool ;  mistress  at^ 
tentive. 

50.  A'ot  J/owoL— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master,  aided  by  his  wife  in  the  afternoon.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  Satis- 
factory. 4.  Limited,  the  diildren  are  not  in  any  wiiy  made  totnink.  5.  The  master  Is  intelligent  and  earnest.  6. 
Appantus  much  wanted. 

51.  Nortkam,  Boys'  and  Girls'.— I.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master;  a  ffirls'  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Very  good 
in  each  school,  and  a  nice  tone  throughout.  3.  Very  satlsfacunry .  4.  Souna  and  carefoUy  given,  and  with  effect ;  much 
attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruction,  aided  by  the  clergyman.  5.  Thie  master  is  a  pleasing  working  person,  doing 
good  in  his  school ;  the  mistreas  Is  attentive  and  pains-taking. 


I 


South  Western  Ditlricl.  \\M7.\ 


U.  0)uhaMftm,^it',a\M,XBi  In&iU'.— 1.  Abg^i'ichoolauilRamulR;  ■  ilrli' Khgoj  and labnt  ichool nndn ■ 
uiitnH.    I  Vnr  «od  In  Mcta  Kb«l.    I.  Tba  )ixiiuiiiiJil1dnn  uc  not  •uffldantly  b^ii|ht  fonud.    «.  Tlia  nllglooi 

tha  liilL    ».  Tlia  muur  i>  palni-tikini  ud  UUntiTe,  tba  laiRras  nr/faaA  of  bir  work  ind  ipl  ■!  It. 


t.  Vat]>|«d.     t.  Sukbctury.     1.  LlDiltd.  bm  ilvan  Iillb  maEhamnd  fooi 


13.  Pa'nu*,  Bail'.  Girli',  uid  InhnU' — 1.  A  biiri'  ■ 

uaiiunt iwhat.    t.Vatr|«d.    t. Sukbdory.    l.tlni .    

U.  ll.'<b<irn  tf'ilF^ct.Ben',  Pk«tea,  JI.  VrrrjF.  Oirli'.— 1.  Abon' ichiHl  DDder  a  muleri  ■  girli'  idiayl  nndar  ■     i 
iiiMnH.    1.  ¥(Jr.    I.  FjM^ni.    4.  UbIM,  bat  a  duira  )•  Dov  hit  (a  nln  iha  Uiniluil  of  cdBallDii,  ud  much 

{■lulibaiiiftakaBiHIIitkaidwot.    ».  Bolli  multt  and  miMna  in  f*I»-'^I><«>  ■" '  ' <--'-'-'"> 

matlon  on  all  (u)>ctl  nqaind  at  Ibcll  haudl. 

W.  PiUm,  noy.'.   Olrla-,  and   InlknO'.-l.  A   hoyV   itbool  o----- '-■  -  -' 

*,  T»iB  hoTi'  (cbool,  nndat  iha  p™a«nl  UHltr,  la  ImproTlng  ftpfdly  [  tha  gltU'  irliool  ta  imit  drllctent.    S.  ITie    [ 
DBattr  tnlnrd  It  Eiatai;  h  plaialng  and  IntalUnnt;  takta  gnal  palwvltli  hit  culdian;  tha  nilitRa  hai  only 
liuly  takan  to  tha  »oik,  ud  li  do(  u  yat  auenHlbl. 
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ANNUAL  INCOME. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 
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£,  t.  d. 

21     0  0 
5     0  0 
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• 
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O 
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iS.   «.  tf. 


£.    t,  d. 


10     0  0    18     0  0 


60     0  0 


43     0  0 
8     0  0 


34     0  0 

19  10  0 

20  0  0 
8     0  0 


64   10  0 
20     0  U 


15     0  0 


£,  i.  d. 


7    2  8 


30    0  0 


25     0  0 


3  10  0 
5  10  0 

10    0  0 


18  10  44 


4     0  0 


5    0  (< 


£.   t.  d. 

54    0  0 


41  IS  2 


£,    S.  <f. 


23+25 
+  2/.  125. 


£.   S,  d. 

4    5  9 


45    0    0 


105     0  0 


76    0  0 


37  10  0 
18    0  0 

34    0  0 

8     0  0 

103  0  41 


70    0  0 
+  2/.  12f. 


25     0  0 
+  school  fees. 

15     0  0 
•f  icliool  fee*. 


20+16 
16    0  0 

86+10 


8  0  0 
The  houw  only 
and  ■ehool  fees. 

85    0  0 


£.    f .  d, 
1     6  S 


11  10  0 


i 


0  0 


2  13  0 


1     0  0 


5    3  4 


1     8  4 


1  10  0 


£,   s,  d,'£,   i.  d. 

I 
5     0  0    1  14  10 


6  14  8      0  16  8 


7     0  0      3  10  0 


5    0  0 


1     0  0 


0    3  0 


4    5  0 


1     0  0 


0     7  0 


1     0  0 


0  11  6 


£.  t,  d. 


1     4  4 


15    0  0 


£.  f.   d. 

64  18  9 


55    4  0 


109  It  0 


8     8  0 


49  10  0 

+  icbool 
feet. 


40    0  0 
16    0  0 

48    3  0 

8     00 

103  7  10 


BKMABKS. 

55.  SeaUm.-'l.  A  mixed  ichool  nnder  a  mistreM  and  an  aaisUnt  teacher.  S.  Fair.  8.  None.  4.  Very  limited  indeed ; 
he  children  are  very  yonng.    5.  The  miatxea  practically  inefficient. 

56.  Streets— \.  A  mixed  aehool  under  a  mistress.  2.  Little  heeded.  3.  None.  4.  Very  limited  indeed,  and  not 
•ffectoal.    5.  Tlw  mistress  has  been  fiv  from  lacoMsfti]. 

57.  Stoke  Oahriel,  Mixed,  and  Infknta*.— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master,  and  an  infants'  school  under  a  mistress  in 
he  aantie  room.  2.  All  the  children  being  in  the  same  room,  and  without  any  partition,  is  moat  detrimental  to  die- 
:ipline  and  method.  4.  A  few  of  the  npper  children  reply  initli  intelligence  to  questions  upon  religions  subjects; 
[eography  and  English  history,  but  the  number  is  too  small;  the  remaining  children  are  not  proportionably 
idvanced.  5.  The  master  is  fond  of  his  work,  and  does  it  satisfactorily  in  many  respects;  the  mistress  is  kind  to  the 
ittle  children.    6.  There  ought  to  be  a  curtain,  or  some  other  division,  1>etween  tie  npper  children  and  the  infants. 

58.  Shehbear^  Mixed,  and  Infknts'.— 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master ;  infknts  under  a  dame.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  Not 
nuch  method.  4.  Given  without  any  effect  up  to  this  time.  5.  The  master  is  pains'taklng ;  the  mispress  a  kind 
lame. 

59.  Suntehom»e.-~-\,  A  boys*  school  under  a  master;  there  is  a  girls'  scliool  and  and  an  infknts'  school,  but  the 
children  were  not  assembled,  and  inspection  not  desired.  2.  Very  fiiir.  3.  Very  deficient.  4.  Most  limited  throughout 
he  school,  and  the  intelligenre  of  the  children  in  no  wwy  drawn  out.  5.  The  master  appears  very  willing,  but  is  by 
lo  means  practically  eCBcient.  6.  The  only  books  are  the  Holy  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Common  Fkayer 
kwk. 
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60.  Tipton    .   .  . 
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61.  Winkleigh    . 
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CORNWALL. 
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miMAMtS. 

4^iT2S?'^^'v^"!l«™**^^\"i^"J!  "**'*~,-    ?: J^^'y  ftjiL J  •  nice  tone  throughout  the  school.     3.  SattsfactorJ 
4.  Children  an  very  young,  and  inMruetion  very  limited.    5.  The  mistress  is  carefW  and  pains-taking.  ^ 

ii^^I*^*T?^i^*:li  ^  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  8.  Not  sufficiently  considered.    8.  Little  icnrded      4   V«k 
limited,  but  finpKiviiig.    5.  The  miatm.  hasonly  Utely  undertaken  the  s4ool7ap>ea«  idlllSg  iSidlSSS:  ^ 

•^*  2S*'*'2y*2^  ^^i*!??i»  ^y»'  •^  Oirl-'.-l.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master :  a  girls'  school  under  a  mistrea 
fem^  hn^i2!l*M?i"?.»  «^>«  8*'»i -^ool  »ow  "»«tea.    6.  the  msMer  a  pleasing,  earnest  persSnfwSl  in 

2!s:ii,'n::i*sri^;,!';^^  Tfi.  school  sl  since  bJs 

pSS^'^uTsibjt^S^?!^^  Mo.tU«l.«.,butg«.tca-«,dattentio 


ehhKhSrs^^"^^.1iS|iirr5^i^i^^^  ■  ~*^'J  •  ffi'l-'  «*ool  under  a  mistress.    8.  Very  fkir  f 
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ANNUAL  INOOME. 
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CORNWALL. 
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and  leave  school  very  early  to  work  at  laoe-making. 

63.  WUlmd,—\.  A  mixed  achool  ander  a  miatreaa.  2.  Not  much  regarded.  8.  None.  4.  Very  limited  Indeed.  5.  Tlie 
mistresa  not  efficient.    6.  Many  ohildren  ham  a  hamlet  adiool  were  pseaant. 

66.  Upottery, — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  miatreaa.  2.  Fleaaing  and  good.  8.  Good.  4.  Religiooa  fnatraction 
good ;  reading  aatialhetory  in  lat  daaa ;  ainging  pleaaing ;  intelligence  of  children  drftwn  ont  very  iUrly.  5.  The 
mistress  is  an  SnteUigent  penon,  and  wdl  informed,  and  appeaia  earnest  in  her  woric. 


if  there  were  real  attention  and  eare  given ;  the  girla'  achool,  acaroely  anything  tansht.    5.*  The  maater  appeara  very 
willing  and  anxiona,  hut  receives  little  or  no  encouragement ;  the  miatreaa  u  not  pracueally  efficient. 

a.  Awcoit/a.— 1.  A  mixed  achool  under  a  maater.  2.  Good;  a  nice  tone  throughout  the  aehool.  8.  Satiaftetorv. 
4.  Given  with  much  care  and  attention.  5.  The  maater  ia  paina^aking  and  Ibnd  of  hia  work,  and  doing  much  good  in 
Us  school. 

i2 


'oHy.  SI.,  Boys'  nd  Oiili'.— 1 .  A  boyi^  Khool  under  a  i 

iH,  Iha  nbole  anmlioi)  ol  llin  mutn  bein'i  giiBn  ta  Ibi 
WHInlnadilBiTurj  he  i>  prudallynninindrul  of 
lllmi  li  InsOdent.  t.  Thr  ctildnn  mBkni  to  the 
I  i>Bi  aHutrd)  inoiigh  to  doth*  and  fted  IhiUKlirii. 
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19.  Hgsse»/ord.-^l.  A  mixed  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  Fair.  8.  Pleasing.  4.  Limited,  but  increasins ;  great 
pains  is  talcen  by  the  mistress  and  the  clergyman.  5.  The  mistress  is  very  audous  to  improve  herself,  and  is  well 
reported  of  by  the  clergyman ;  she  is  pains-tiuiing  and  attentive. 

90.  JtM,  St.>— 1.  A  mixed  sebool  umler  a  master,  with  a  mistress  for  the  girls  in  the  afternoon.  2.  Very  satis- 
fkctory ;  a  good  tone  throughout  the  school.  3.  Good.  4.  Religious  instruction  very  good ;  English  grammar  and 
geography  in  the  upper  classes  well  tai:^ht ;  the  whole  pleasing.  5.  The  master  trained  at  Oxford;  with  the  unceasing 
assistance  of  the  rector,  has  been  very  succescibl  in  his  scnool. 

21.  Hlogan^  Boyif  and  Girls*.— 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master ;  a  gtrliT  school  under  a  mistress.  2.  B.  Very  good ;  G. 
excellent.  3.  Efficient.  4.  The  upper  children  in  each  school  answer  with  readiness  qoeations  upon  religious  subjects, 
geography,  history,  and  mental  aiitometic ;  the  younger  boys  are  brought  forward  by  |^erv  lessons ;  the  younger  girls 
require  more  attendance.  5.  The  master  is  a  shrewd,  hard-working  man,  who  appears  fond  of  his  school ;  the  mistress 
is  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a  careful  teacher. 

22.  Karmhu0,'—\,  A  boys'  sdiool  under  a  master;  a  girls'  school  (eloied),  2.  Very  pleasing.  3.  Satislkctory. 
4.  Limited,  out  ghpn  equally  throughout  the  school.   5.  The  magfeer  is  pains-taking,  and  attentive  to  his  duties. 

23.  Zi«mii.--1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master  and  mistress.  2.  Very  good  ;  a  nice  tone  in  this  school.  3. 
Satisfactory.  4.  The  children  replied  with  much  intelligence  to  questions  upon  Bible  history,  church  doctrine,  and 
geography ;  the  reading  and  writing  very  fUr.  5.  The  master  and  mistress  are  both  active  and  energetic,  fond  of 
their  work,  and  with  the  kind  assistanee  of  the  curate,  have  been  very  succesafttl. 

24.  LaimceUt,  Boy  if  and  Girls'.— 1.  A  boys'  and  a  girls'  school  In  separate  rooma,  but  under  one  and  the  same  master. 
2.  Fair.  3.  Notenoutfh  conddeted.  4.  Limited ;  replies  to  questions  upon  religious  subjects  very  fkir.  5.  The  masteir 
Is  intelligent  and  hard-working. 
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1 

religlottfl  instruction  modente ;  this  ii  a  nice  school ;  the  sirls'  aehool  very   deflclent.    5.  The  master  trained  foi  a 
year  at  Battersea ;  is  intelligent,  and  understands  his  work,  but  wants  more  life  with  his  children ;  the  mistress  is 
only  temporary. 

31.  PeljfiU,—\.  A  mixed  school  under    a  master  and  mistress.     2.  Very  good.     3.  Satisfactory.    4.  Much  pains 
is  taken  with  the  children,  and  their  intelligence  drawn  out  upon  religious  subjects.    5.  The  master  is  intelligent 
and  fond  of  teaching ;  the  mistress  careful  and  attentive. 

32.  PeTraiaahulo€f  Boys'  and  Girls*. — 1.  A  boys'  school  under  a  master;  a  girls*  school  under  a  mistress, the  master 
teaching  the  writing.    2.  Fair.    3.   Defective.    4.  Very  limited,  and  not  given  with  much  success  in  either  school. 
5.  The  master  is  willing  and  desirous  to  do  his  best ;  the  mistress  not  eiBcient. 

33.  Peiherwyn,  North. — 1.  A  mixed  school  under  a  master ,  whose  daughter  superintends  the  needlework.    8.  None. 
3.  Little  regarded.    4.  Most  limited.    5.  The  master  is  practically  inefflcient.    6.  I  examined  the  deed,  and  audited 
the  accounts. 

34.  Par 

\hlewn,  B 

oys'and'( 

Birls\-1. 

.  A  boys* 

school  under  a  mi 

ister ;  a  , 

rirls*  scha 

•ol  under 

a  mistret 

B.     2.  Vt 

srygood  1 

in  each  school.  3.  Satis&ctory.  4.  The  boys  are  ver^  youns,  but  in  those  sul^ecta  in  which  tliey  are  instructed  they 
reply  to  questions  with  much  intelligence ;  girls  more  limited,  but  satisftctory.  5.  The  master  takes  pains  and  does  his 
utmost :  the  mistress  is  a  valuable  person,  and  doing  much  good. 

35.  Poo/.— I.  A  girls'  school '  under  a  mistress.     9.  Very  good.     3.  Very  fair.    4.  Religions  instruction  joleaaing; 
geography  and  grammar  only  lately  introduced.    5.  The  mutress  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  kind  to  the  children. 
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BSKABK8. 

41.  7yvarAviicA,  Boys*  and  OfrV.-^I.  Aboya'aehool  nndera  maator;  a  gIrV  achool  onder  a  mlatreaa.  2.  B.  NotaalB- 
nently  r^aided ;  O.  good.  8.  Fair.  4.  Limited,  but  given  with  care,  Ura  religiOM  Inatraetion  taken  xreat  pains  with. 

3.  The  maater  is  paina^taking  and  intelligent,  doinf  maeh  good ;  the  miatrem  e^oally  eameat  and  Malrotta,  bat  lesa 

efficient. 

42.  Trtfreiuoa—- 1.  A  boya'  school  under  a  maater.  8.  Excellent;  a  good  school.  3.  Highly  mtisfactory.  4. 
The  boys  reply  with  great  intelligence  to  qaestiona  on  Soriptural  sabjects,  on  Enslish  history,  geography,  Kram- 
bar,  e^moloiiry,  and  mental  arithmetic;  the  whole  instrnction  ia  sonndly  given,  o.  The  master  is  an  intelligent, 
■leasing,  paina-taking  petaon,  Ailly  competent  for  hii  work,  and  very  aneeemltot  ta  hia  aebool ;  he  waa  tmined  at 
Batteraea. 

43.  TwckimgmiU,  Boys*  and  Oirla*.— 1.  A  boya*  aehool  nnder  a  maater ;  a  gfrli^  aehool  vnder  a  mistreaa.  8.  Little  re- 
ijuded.  3.  None.  4.  Most  limited.  6.  Both  maater  and  ndatreaa  are  pnetkaUy  inettdenC  6.  1  andited  the  aeeoonta, 
the  deed  waa  not  in  the  pariah. 

44.  Trwro,  St,  Mary,  Boya*  and  Girla*.— I.  A  boya*  aehool  under  a  maater ;  a  gbla'  school  under  a  dame  in  the  regular 
girls'  schoolroom,  but  not  examined,  aa  the  present  arrangement  ia  only  tempora^.     2.  Satisfactory.     3.  Pleuing. 

4.  Limited,  but  incxeaaing ;  much  care  ia  taken  with  the  religioua  Inatiuctlon.    5.  The  master  intelligent  and  hard- 
working. 

45.  Trmro,  St.  Oeorge,  BoyiT,  Girls',  and  Infimta'.— 1.  A  bori^  adiool  mider  a  master  s  a  girV  aehool  mider  •  mistreaa : 
an  infant  aehool  under  an  aaaistant  teacher.  8.  As  good  aa  the  nvmber  of  ehildrett  fit  ancb  crowded  rooms  will 
allow.  3.  Very  fair.  4.  Limited,  but  given  with  great  care  and  attention  in  eadk  school ;  special  patna  taken  with 
religioua  instruction.  5.  The  teadiem  are  all  paina-taking,  and  eamcat  in  their  work,  and,  by  tM  nneeaaing  aasistanee 
of  the  cuiate,  are  very  auoeessAd. 
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found  to  arise;  and  the  state  of  the  schools  at  Grappenhall,  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  Siddington,  Middleton-in-Chirbury,  and  Forebridge, 
once  so  ably  superintended  by  the  Rev.  H.  Baber  (the  present 
chaplain  at  the  VVhitelands  Training  Institution),  is  sufficient  to 
remove  all  objections.  It  is  found  that  a  very  civilizing  effect  is 
the  consequence  of  its  adoption ;  that  the  boys*  manners  become 
gradually  soflened,  and  the  girls'  intellectual  faculties  sharpened, 
and  both  are  materially  improved  in  character  and  self-respect. 
It  is  true,  evils  may  arise  if  the  school  be  not  ably  conducted,  and 
if  the  master  does  not  feel  it  a  duty  of  paramount  importance  to 
superintend  his  pupils  in  all  their  relations;  but  where  he  is  fully 
alive  to  his  duties,  I  am  convinced  that  the  union  in  the  school  of 
boys  and  girls  is  a  blessing  to  the  parish  in  which  such  school  is 
formed,  and  that  as  it  possesses  more  of  the  character  of  a  family, 
so  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  forwarding  of  virtuous  domestic 
arrangements  amongst  the  people.  Each  sex  in  such  schools  is  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

I  have  examined  schools  at  39  different  places,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  pupil  teachers.  These  examinations  have  tested  to  a 
great  extent  the  qualities  both  of  masters  and  mistresses,  as  well 
as  scholars.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  are 
equal  at  present  to  taking  their  pupils  through  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  required  in  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  though  several  are 
zealously  perfecting  themselves.  The  great  deficiency,  however,  in 
the  education  of  the  teachers  of  schools  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  resign  their  situations,  not 
being  able  to  pass  creditably  the  very  slight  examination  at  present 
required.  And,  if  we  consider  that  those  who  have  been  examined 
are  the  elite  of  the  teachers  in  the  whole  District  (though  this  per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  may  be  scarcely  true,  some  of  the  best 
teachers  havmg  been  thrown  out  of  the  competition  by  there  being 
no  children  of  a  sufficient  age  in  their  schools),  these  examinations 
have  revealed  an  amount  of  ignorance  hitherto  little  suspected,  even 
amone^st  the  instructors  themselves ;  and  if  such  be  the  state  of 
their  knowledge,  what  must  be  that  of  the  children  they  pretend  to 
teach ! 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  applications  for  pupil-teachers 
in  this  district  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  forms  and  conditions  of  application  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently understood  amongst  the  clergy  or  the  schoolmasters.  The 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, are  not  yet  fully  arranged  in  the  minds  of  many  people ;  and 
this  produces  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  conditions  as  yet  hardly 
rightly  comprehended,  and  of  which  there  prevails,  in  some  minds, 
suspicions  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  soon  allayed.  The  want 
of  information  and  intelligence  also  among  the  schoolmasters,  with 
a  sort  of  ill-defined  fear  lest  they  should  not  succeed,  have  prevented 
many  from  making  the  attempt.     These  obstacles  will  be  overcome, 
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most  probably,  before  another  year  shall  have  expired.  But  the 
grand  evil  of  all  yet  remains — the  early  age  at  which  children,  boys 
especially,  find  work  at  high  prices  in  manufacturing  places.  The 
Rev.  C.  Girdlestone,  of  Wordesley,  informs  me  that  there  is  only 
one  boy  of  13  years  of  age  in  his  school,  and  he  has  already  been 
at  work,  and  earned  10,r.  a- week,  and  expects  soon  to  go  on 
again  at  the  same  wages.  Boys,  9  and  10  years  old,  can  gain 
from  4s.  to  8^.  a-week ;  and  those  of  12  and  13,  8«.  to  12^.,  and 
even  I4s.  a-week.  In  after- years  they  easily  earn  from  21.  to  41. 
per  week  at  their  trades.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  these  places 
the  present  stipends  of  pupil  teachers  will  not  raise  a  desire 
amongst  the  children  to  be  apprenticed.  The  schools  must 
either  be  supplied  from  other  parts,  or  must  be  content  to  go 
without,  or  to  take  the  inferior  hands  whom  want  of  spirit  and 
energy  renders  unfit  for  better-paid  places.  Yet  in  no  situations  are 
pupil  teachers  more  required,  and  in  none  is  it  so  difficult  to  procure 
funds  for  the  payment  of  their  stipends. 

The  Bev.  Henry  Downing,  of  Kinswinford,  states  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  measure  (relating  to  pupil  teachers)  is  quite  useless  as 
regards  his  school.  "  At  the  age  of  12,  boys  can  get  at  work  more 
"  than  double  the  proposed  salary,  and,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  probable  Uiat  parents  would  consent  to  their 
"  children  undertaking  the  office  or  teacher,  even  if  found  com- 
petent to  do  so,  when  the  disproportion  between  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment at  school  and  their  ordinary  wages  is  so  great** 
The  names  of  the  places  in  which  I  held  examinations  for  pupil 
teachers  are — Acton,  Nantwich,  Crewe,  Sandbach,  Stockport  (St. 
Thomas'),  Duckinfield,  Woore,  Penkhull,  Draycott,  Stone,  Brere- 
ton,  Lichfield  (St.  Maiy's),  Tamworth,  Smethwick,  Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton  (St.  Paul's),  Madeley,  Oswestry,  Siddington, 
Marton,  Witton,  Kidsgrove,  Shelton,  Freehay,  Cheadle,  Burton, 
Wolverhampton  (St.  John*s),  Pensnett,  Walsall,  Middleton-in- 
Chirbury,  Betley,  Congleton  (St.  James'),  Frodsham,  Bilston, 
Wolverhampton  (Collegiate  Church),  Bebington,  Wellington, 
Bridgnorth,  Smethwick  (Birmingham). 

I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  some  few  special  remarks  on  certain 
schools  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  more  notice  than  they  can 
receive  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

As  the  object  is  simply  to  point  out  general  defects,  and  not  to 
cast  blame  on  individuals,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  permit  these 
remarks  to  be  printed  wiUiout  mentioning  the  names  of  the  places 
to  which  they  refer. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  schools  at  A  and  B— 

ought  not  to  have  been  built  at  present.  One  of  theaa  is  situated 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  other  within  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  other  schools,  with  which  they  necessarily  interfere* 
draining  them  of  scholars,  and  rendering  the  slender  funds  still 
more  inefficient  (or  the  support  of  either. 
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The  JBchGlok'  themselrei  ai^  deficient  io  every  necessary  arlicle 
of  apparatus^  There  were  only  12  copies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  thQse  almost  worn  out.  There  were  some  Histories  of  Eng- 
land^ a  Pestalozzi  boards  and  slates  too  heavy  to  move%  Tliere 
were  only  small  slates  sufficient  for  one  class,  and  no  pencils.  How 
is  it  possible,  even  with  a  trained  master,  to  carry  on  education 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

The  clergyman's  clerical  income  is  1387. 

C *-.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  than  this  school.     Nine 

o^clook  is  the  appointed  hour  for  the  school  to  meet ;  at  twenty 
minutes  after,  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  were  present.  The 
clergyman  told  me  the  master  has  been  reproved  by  him  for  fre- 
quenting public-houses  and  gambling  there.  The  mistress  com- 
plained of  ill  health.  I  really  cannot  wonder  that  in  this  state  of 
things  the  parents  are  totally  indifferent  to  an  education  which  can 
produce  no  good  effect  either  on  the  mental  or  moral  qualities  of 
the  child. 

The  district  is  said  to  be  over-schooled,  there  being  no  funds  to 
sup|)ort  so  many ;  but,  where  the  education  is  so  very  indifferent  as 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  parish,  there  can  be  no  surprise  at  their 
ivant  of  support. 

The  master  of  the  school  at  D-— < has  never  been  trained. 

There  are  in  this  school  101  children,  only  10  of  whom  are  10 
years  of  age.  There  are  only  16  who  can  read  simple  narratives, 
and  only  13  can  work  the  simplest  sums  in  Addition,  The  mis-t 
tress  is  19  years  of  age,  and  may  well  be  depressed  under  the  very 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  There  is  a  total 
want  of  every  sort  of  apparatus  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
school ;  and  there  is  a  debt  of  70Z.  on  its  account.  It  is  hai*dly  to 
be  believed  that  among  the  scholars  there  were  two  respectably 
dressed  boys  of  13  and  14  years  of  age,  the  sons  of  a  coalmaster, 
who  had  sent  them  here  because  they  learned  nothing  at  a  private 
school  at  which  they  had  beeu  previously  placed,  and  he  considered 
the  children  of  his  labourek*s  better  taught  than  his  own.  The 
clergyman  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  bears  up  bravely 
under  ciroumstances  of  the  greiatest  difficulty  and  distress.  His 
Uvine»  in  the  Clergy  List,  is  stated  to  be  worth  156A,  and  the 
population  is  set  down  at  4800. 

.    E-*— — .     F  These  are  mere  apologies  for  sdiools.     The 

master  of  each  has  left  for  want  of  sufficient  salary.     The  school 

at  B *  is  oarried  on  by  a  boy  of  16.     At  F the  clergyman 

pays  as  much  daily  attention  to  the  boys'  school  as  the  cares  of  his 
extensive  district  will  allow.  These  caB  only  be  regarded  as  paving 
the  way  for  other  and  better  schools,  A  district  that  only  four 
years  ago  had  neither  church,  parsonage,  nor  school,  will  take 
a  long  time  to  civilize.  Much,  aowever,  might  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  efficieDt  teachers  and  systems  of  teacliing.  Surely  it  would 
be  wisdom  in  the  State  to  support  good  scliools  in  such  places; 
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the  parents,  even  if  willing^  being  entirely  unable  to  contribute, 
except  by  very  trifling  subscriptions^  towards  their  support. 

G •     At  this  school  the  rooms  are  wretchedly  dirty  and 

uncomfortable ;  bricks  are  out  in  the  floor,  and  the  walls  are  damp 
for  want  ofgutters*  Neither  the  master  nor  the  mistress  have  been 
trained.  The  lower  classes  are  completely  ignorant ;  8  of  the  boys 
are  9  years  old,  and  only  2  are  1 L  None  of  the  girls  are  10  years 
of  age. 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  10^393. 

H ^  The  schoolmaster  left  six  months  before  the  inspection, 

and  the  present  school  of  boys  and  girls  is  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
tress without  any  salary.  She  is  about  to  leave  the  schooL  There 
were  56  wretchedly  dothed  dirty-looking  children  assenibled.  The 
mistress  had  no  authority.  There  were  no  Bibles  or  Prayer-books* 
24  dirty  and  torn  copies  of  the  History  of  England,  and  a  few 
broken  slates,  formed  the  complement  of  apparatus. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  tnat  I  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  picture* 
I  have  to  report  that  several  large  firms  have  established  schoola 
for  the  children  of  their  workpeople.  The  schools  at  Crewe,  be* 
longing  to  the  North-Western  Railway  Company,  those  of  the 
Oak  Farm  Works  (now  I  fear  not  so  prosperous),  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Chance  at  the  Smethwick  Worlui,  are  £ood  instances  of  a 
right  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education  being  liberally  carried  out. 
The  Oak  Farm  schools  seem  never  to  have  succeeded,  in  conse- 
quence in  part  of  their  position,  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
great  body  of  the  houses  of  the  people.  The  schools  at  Crewe,  and 
tiiose  of  Messrs.  Chance  at  Smethwick,  are  conducted  with  great 
vigour  and  zeal;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  funds  in  either  case, 
the  schools  are  very  successful* 

The  schools  at  Smethwick  have  been  built  with  a  great  profusion 
of  architectural  ornaments,  and  are  furnished  at  a  most  liberal 
expense* 

The  school  buildings  at  Delamere  have  been  very  nicely  de- 
signed ;  and  those  at  Oswestry  and  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
Wolverhampton  also  deserve  to  be  noticed  for  the  public  spirit  with, 
which  they  have  been  eiecuted^ 

In  concluding  this  Report,  my  Lords,  you  will  allow  me  to  stat« 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  hindrances,  the  remedies,  and  the 
circumstances  of  encouragement,  as  respects  the  progress  of  educa^ 
tion  among  the  people  of  the  District  to  which  your  Lordships  have 
appointed  me. 

The  hindrances  arise  from  a  want  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
parents;  their  poverty;  the  early  age  at  which  their  children  are 
sent  to  work ;  the  absence  of  sufficient  inducement  in  the  means  of 
after-instruction,  when  the  children  are  too  old  to  go  to  school;  a 
want  of  good  and  well-trained  teachers ;  a  deficiency  of  books  and 
apparatus ;  in  some  places,  a  want  of  school-rooms^  or  the  school 
premises  being  utterly  inadequate  to  their  purpose ;  a  want  of  a 
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general  system  of  instruction  and  a  course  of  reading,  &c.,  in  the 
schools  which  are  in  operation  ;  the  existence  of  very  bad  schools, 
which  hinder  the  commencement  of  others ;  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  some,  and  indifference  on  that  of  othersj  of  the  wealthy ;  a 
positive  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lower  middle  class ;  and^  more 
than  all,  from  a  deficiency  of  funds  to  carry  out  good  and  appro- 
priate plans  of  complete  and  competent  instruction  for  the  working 
orders.  The  remedies  that  appear  to  me  are — ^not  to  permit 
children  to  work  before  they  are  13  years  of  age ;  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  and  institutions  for  the  further  progress  of  the 
people ;  the  support  of  schools  of  design  and  fine  arts ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  particularly  in  the  Wol- 
verhampton and  Pottery  Districts ;  increased  grants  towards  the 
erection  of  masters*  houses,  and  assistance  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
good  school-books ;  increased  pay  to  pupil  teachers^  under  certain 
circumstances ;  an  increased  salary  to  qualified  masters  willing  to 
go  to  newly  established  districts ;  and  the  establishment  of  good 
model  schools  in  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury^  Crewe,  Chester,  Stockport,  Burslem,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  BirKenhead.  Among  circumstances  of  encouragement,  I 
would  state  that  a  feeling  for  a  better  education  of  the  working 
classes  now  extensively  prevails ;  that  most  of  the  clergy  occupy 
themselves  much,  both  by  their  influence  and  personal  exertion, 
in  advancing  the  good  cause ;  that  prejudices  are  slowly  indeed, 
but  surely  subsiding ;  that  the  general  tone  of  schools  and  school- 
masters is  improving ;  that  the  increase  in  buildings,  in  books,  and 
apparatus,  and  articles  of  general  use  in  school?,  nas  been  great ; 
that  there  is  a  progressing  desire  for  better  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  schools,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  it,  where  it 
exists,  among  the  parents ;  that  in  many  towns  and  villages  libraries 
have  been  founded  and  lectures  given  which  awaken  an  intellectual 
feeling  amongst  the  people ;  that  drunkenness  is  visibly  decreased, 
and  the  manners  of  the  working  classes  manifestly  improved.  All 
which  circumstances  lead  me  to  hope  that  brighter  times  of  moral 
and  religious  influences  are  at  hand. 

I  cannot  close  my  Report  without  thanking  the  clergy  for  the 
very  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  received  my  suggestions,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Chester,  as  well  as 
the  clergy,  for  the  kindness  I  have  experienced  at  their  hands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

M.  Mitchell, 

To  the  Right  HonoMUe 

The  Lordf  of  the  Comnittee  of  Cooncil  on  Sducation. 
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Index  to  Names  of  Schools  In^yeded  in  North  Hfidldfid  District. 

The  numben  refer  to  the  order  in  wliich  Ilie  Schools  are  arranged  in  (he  foUovring  Tablet.* 

•  •  •  .  • 

COUNTY  OF  CHESTER. 

Acton      • .       •  •  127 

Antrobut,         •  •  150 

Aitburj   •         •  •  153 

Audlem  •         •  •     93 

Backford.         •  •  139 

BArnton  .         •  .206 

BehiogtoD,  I/>wer  •144 

BickertoQ          •  .137 

Bidfton    .         .  .146 

Birkenhead,  H.  T.  .   147 

Bolliogton         .  .  158 

Bollington  Cron  •  171 

Bttglawton.      •  .160 

Cheadle  .  .  .173 
Cheater,  Christchurch,  128 

„       St.  Mary's  •   120 

„       Lacke.  .  130 

Cliurch  Lawtoo.  •     64 

Glutton  .  •  •  134 
CoDgleton,  St.  James's    1 85 


Co]ipq[ihall « 
Crewe  •  • 
I>elamere  •  • 
Disley  •  • 
Duckin6eld  • 
Kllesmere  Port  • 
Frodsham,  Girls 


120 
119 
210 
174 
176 
141 
142 


Frodsham,  Endowed  • 

207 

Mosley    • 

.  1P4 

OmppeiihaU 

149 

MouUon  •         • . 

.   125 

HandjTorth          • 

180 

Nantwich*        • 

.  126 

Hartford  .         • 

124 

Norbury  .         • 

•   168 

Helsby     . 

208 

Nortbeuden       • 

.  170 

Hollingtworth   •         • 

178 

Over        •         • 

•   155 

Hoose                         • 

148 

OverAlderley  • 

.  167 

HordsfieHUpixr       • 

156 

Rainow    . .       • 

.  150 

„         Lower 

157 

Sandbach  .       •  . 

•  152 

Hyda       •         .         • 

177 

Siddiiigton.       •. 

.  182 

Kingfley  •         .         • 

209 

Small  wood 

.     63 

Kelsall     . 

140 

Stockport. 

.   169 

Leftwich  • 

151 

„        St.  Thomas's  172 

Leigbton  and  M.  Be- 

Strettxm    .. 

.  205 

mon     •         •         • 

121 

Sutton     • .       • 

.  163 

Liscard    .        • 

145 

Tarviii     . . 

.  133 

Macclesfield,  National 

166 

Tattephall  *       • . 

.  132 

„           St.  Peter's  162 

Tilston     . 

.  135 

„           Christ- 

Tintwistle 

.   179 

church 

161 

Upton      . 

.   131 

„  .     SVJames*s 

165 

Utkintpn  •    «    • 

•  138 

„       St.  George's 

164 

Weston    . 

.  200 

Malpas    • 

136 

Wharton  . 

.  203 

Marple    •         •         • 

175 

Wiiisford. 

.  123 

„        High-lane    • 

204 

Witton     . 

•  186 

Marton    • 

183 

Woodbank 

.  143 

Middlewich       • 

122 

Aston  under  Egmond  •  79 
Aston  in  Woore.  •  95 
Berrington  •  •87 
Bishop  s  Castle  •  •  103 
Bridgnorth  .  .  212 
Brockton.  •  •  101 
Coleham,  Shrewsbury  89 
Dawley  •  .  .80 
Donnington  W*ood  •  211 
Eaidington  .  •  .197 
Hinstock  •         •        .96 


COUNTY  OF  SALOP. 

Hodnet    •         •  .92 

Hordley  •         •  •     98 

Hopeworthen      •  .86 

JackOeld .         •  .78 

Kiulet      •         •  .105 

Madeley  •         •  .77 

Maesbury          •  •99 

Market  Drayton  .     90 
Middleton  in  Chirbury  199 

Onibury  •        •  .102 

Oswestry  •         •  •     97 


Porthywaen  •  .10 
Preston  on  Wild  Moors  82 
Sheintoa  •  •  •83 
Sheloe  •  •  .85 
Shrewsbury,  St  Chad's  84 
Stoddesden  .  •  104 
Tilstock  •  •  •  91 
Wellington  •  .  198 
Wem*  .  •  •88 
Wombridge  •  •81 
Woore     •        •        .94 


COUNTY  OF  STAFFORD. 


Abbots  Bromley  • 

Adbaston  •         •  • 

Alton       •         •  • 

Ambkcote,  Infant  • 

„         National  « 

Andley    •         •  • 

Betley      •         •  • 
Bilston,  St.  Leonardos 

„      St.  Mary's  • 
Blakciihall 

Blozwicb  •         •  • 

Bren^n  •         •  • 

Brierley  Hill     •  « 

Prockmora        •  • 


75 

116 

68 

195 

196 

60 

201 

31 

23 

35 

34 

110 

10 

40 


Bromwich,  West,  H.  T. 
„  St.  James's 
Brown  Edge  •  • 
Bunlem,  St.  Paul's  • 
„  Sytch  •  • 
Bnrton-on-Trent  • 
Burton-on-Trent,  Holy 

Trinity  .         • 

Burton-on-TVent,    An- 

derstaff-lane  •  • 
Butt-lane  •  •  • 
Cheadle  •  •  • 
Chesterton  •  • 
Cosele^y  Prince's  End 


2   Coseley,  Christchurch     21 

1   Coseley,  West  •  •     19 

49  Cotesheath        •  •     42 

55  Darlaston          •  •     32 

56  Draycott,  Handbury  •     72 
70  Dmycott-Ie-Moors  •  181 

Essington.         •  •  193 

73  Ettinghall         •  •  122 

Etruria    •         •  •47 

76   Freehay   •         •  .187 

202   Forebridge        •  •     44 

67  Golden  Hill      •  •     58 

62   Gomal,  Upiier  •  •IS 

20         „     Lower  •  •     16 
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Handsvrortb 
Harboume 
HorniDgloir 
Kidsgrove 
Kinawinford 
Kinrer     • 
Knightley  • 
Leek        • 
Lichfield,  St.  Mary    « 

„      Quonium-laiw 
Lbhfield,  St  Michael, 
and  St.  Chad 

„  Mytior  • 
Moddenhall  •  • 
Mowcop  •  •  •  • 
Moxley  •  ■  •  * 
Newcastle,  H.  L»)  N»- 
tiotial     • 

„       St.  George'fl 
Norbury  •         «.       » 
Oak  Farm .       •         « 
FeiikhuU.         •         • 
Pctmett  •  •       •        • 
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3 
6 

71 

fll 

11 

9 

lis 

65 
109 
111 

108 

190 

\\% 

94 

59 

40 
48 
115 
13 
52 
12 


Perrybar  •         •  •       4 

Quarryfaank      •  •     14 

Ranton     .         •  .114 

Rugeley  .         •  .112 

Sedgeleyi  National  •     17 

yj        Cann-lane  •     18 

„        Strnita  •    38 

Shelton    ..       •  «    45 

Shenatone.'       •  ^97 

Steethwick*       •  »      5 

„        Infant  %  104 

M        Cbahoa^a  »  213 

Stone       •  *  117 
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DISTRICT. 

•fSehooUy  the  Rev,  Muirfiead  Mitchell;  for  the  Year  1847. 
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BtMAmXl. 

5.  Smethwick »-r-TlM  matUr  Is  Uia  organist  to  the  church,  and  would  b«  mnch  improvtd  by  training.    Tlis  mistress 
coodiifiU  her  school  rery  nicely ;  leenlar  books  are  needed. 

i.  JTar&orae.— The  monitorial  system  Is  carried  out.    The  discipline  U  good.    Secular  books  are  needed.    The 
clergy  are  very  conttont  in  iheir  attendanee,  and  the  wbool  is  proportionably  well  eoodneted.    A  man  and  his  wife  are 
sclwulmaster  and  mislrrss,  and  are  anaiooa  to  do  their  work  well. 

7.  ffnfssOMwa.—The  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  roomi  with  no  partition ;  the  windows  are  too  low  down  and  the 
mom  la  dark ;  otherwiie  a  nice  building.    The  monitorial  plan  is  followed.    The  diaeipline  b  good.    The  maps  should 
be  bung  up.    The  ftinda  Ui  support  the  schools  obtainod  with  difltenlly.    The  Infuit  aehoolmiatnss  la  a  very  nice 
lierson. 
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these  tclioola.  and  J«  loomt  built  to  lecelTc  1000  cbUdicn,  theie  vere  oollfcte4  109.     I  fc«r  Uwt  little  inDfOTfneBt 
can  bo  espcded ;  ine  muter  and  mistieM  under  the  eirenni!>tiiucet  ))erform  their  duty  to  the  bett  or  their  oUHty.^ 

14.  Qwarnt  Baak .— ^niete  ecboolt  are  held  in  roone  conslracted  out  uf  an  old  chapel,  and  ate  xny  Ineonrenie nt  The 
master  has  been  trained  at  Batlenea.  The  Annds  to  support  the  school  are  ntsereble ;  almost  the  whole  expense 
falls  on  the  clwgymant  whose  clerical  incone  b  150/.  per  annua.  Tite  boolis  and  apparatus  are  ihereibre  necefsarily 
very  defldenl. 

15.  Ufftr  tfsraal.'  TSro  sakools  la  one  voam,  with  a  wooden  partition  between  them.  Neither  uf  the  mlstreasse  had 
been  trained.    One  good  infant  school  would  answer  much  better  than  these  two  put  together. 

16.  X««Mr  0inial«— These  aebooU  aia  by  no  meana  in  a  fitting  eonUition,  but  the  salary  ia  so  very  low  tb«t  hardly 
«aie  e6«U  be  expeded  tnm  the  masVer  aM  aistreas.    Ap paratua  and  books  are  nrnVd*  but  ibere  ars  no  funds. 

17.  S9dffeky,~~l  am  sorry  to  say  these  schools  are  by  no  means  well  conducted  i  neitlier  master  nor  mistress  seemed 
to  mm  itted  ^  tbtir  position.  At  20  miuuies  after  the  proper  time  of  assembling,  neither  master  nor  mistress  were 
in  the  schools,  and  the  general  neglect  was  griefous  to  see.j 
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boys  mre  ofa  low  claM,  and  ho  hat  groat  diflRculties  to  contend  with.   Tlio  mlstresi  ii  only  jaat  appointed.    Tho  inlkut 
■ebool  is  Trry  well  conducted. 

33.  BilsUm,  St.  Mitry,'-SehooU  totally  disorjpinized ;  sehoolmistress  dlsinitsed  three  weeks  n»o:  the  mnstcr  only 
temiiorary  :  a  teacher  from  Kattersea  fs  ensnged.  The  lufttnt  school  maniM^ed  by  a  mi<tress,  who  has  been  trained  only 
two  wceka  in  a  scIkwI  in  the  town.    The  clergyman  hopes  to  place  these  schdols  on  a  better  footing. 

24.  Moxiey, — Very  nice  schools,  well  managed  both  by  the  master  and  mistress  t  want  secular  books ;  apimratns 
good.     The  clergyman  much  interested  in  the  school. 

25.  JFolverhamptont  St.  PauTs. — Very  well  managed.  The  rcho  in  the  room  is  very  distressing.  Tlie  mistress  was 
traioed  at  Cheltenham,  and  works  very  well;  the  assistant  had  lost  her  voice  through  over  exertion.  The  clergy- 
man mnch  interested  in  the  school. 

26-  fFolverhampton,  St,  John's, — These  schools  are  too  nnmerout  for  one  master  and  mistress,  OApednlly  when 
OBtrained.  as  is  the  mistress;  the  master  was  at  the  Ceiitrnl  School,  Westminster.  Tho  draining  is  defective.  A 
ptocw  of  ground  behind  tho  schools  should  be  secured  ns  u  plnyground. 

II.  ^ 


Mtrlh  Midlmd  ZKHrid.  [1847. 
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RKMARKil. 

engine  in  the  n»%i  baiUling  d^sU^rbt  ihf  fckoul  mui-li.    An   )nf«ai  kJiooI  lia«  lieen  ji^^l  ^uijt,  to  wIticU  all  the 
■mailer  ehUdten  niist  be  draft^ff.'  ' 

32.  Dartattoii.—Th»9e  schools  are  very  deffctive.  There  an-  fo«  Looks  or  elales.  and  the  kchoo.*  are  ia  debt  td 
the  clergyman  to  the  amount  ori5/.    The  nasicr  vas  Iraiued  in  tlie  Sanetaatfr,  Vestmiaster. 

33.  fTidtati,  8i.  Peter't.—Thewe  sthoobi  are  not  in  a  douriskittff  stale.  Th^  master  is  c!erk  fo  a  dilTerent  church 
to  that  at  vhich  his  children  attend.  It  is  well  supidied  iritl)  aii|>araluv.  Tlie'in.slrefiS  scij.ns  very  lair,  'llie 
clergyman  detiiee  to  bnOd  an  infkal  tchddl. 

34.  Blojtwiek.—Vetj  goocl  TUlage  schools,  qviiig  to  tbf  actiTo  fM|>ciinten(l«Pl»i  .of  li.e  dr'dy^i^i^  ■o^  Itif  .wiA*. 
Tliero  is  a  complaint  of  want  of  funda. 


35.  Bloxwiekf  JBfaeAoiMa/ir.— Very  fidr  infant  school. 
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KXMABKS. 

43.  AuwfcA.— Krpt  by  •  niiBtress.  Tliere  aie  no  secular  books.  The  oleryjinan  U  very  anxioat  to  improte  tbeae 
BcltooU*    The  vvutilalion  it  iniprrfect. 

44.  Forebridge. ^~The  roastei  of  this  acbool  « aa  trainitl  at  Liclifirld.  It  It  almost  on  ibe  plan  reconiroendrd  by 
Mr.  Moieley  ( 1846).  a  mixed  ichool  of  boys  and  girls,  «ilb  a  frmale  lo  teach  tbe  vonugrr  classes  sewing.  Coududed 
miieb  tu  tbe  credit  of  tbe  Rev.  H.  Babvr.wlio  has  beensiuce  removed  to  ihe  chniilainey  at  Whitelands. 

43.  ShehoM, — The  mtttter  has  been  sererely  ill  for  thiee  months,  and  the  schoo)»  tberrfore,  was  not  In  condition 
lo  be  examined.  The  mistress,  tbcugh  untrained,  conducts  htr  sehcul  well,  and  seems  a  very  nice  person.  The 
iufuut  school  is  well  managed,  and  tbe  clergyman  is  much  interested  in  the  schools. 

46.  Newetutie,  H,  /».— Ilery  well-coudueted  schools.  Boys,  esnecially.  intelligent.  The  Natit>|Ml  system  is 
fuHowed  out.  Tbe  master  never  timined,  bat  brought  np  i&  the  Kliooly  and  well  celculated  for  his  offlc^.  Pujdl 
teacbers  an  mnch  wanted. 
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52.  PaiAAit//.— Very  ntee  lehooli.    The  matter  trained  two  years  at  Lichfield,  and  M«mf  very  zealous ;  the  eleify- 
man  much  iateretted.    The  rooms  are  rery  good  and  well  kept. 

68.  IVMt  Fa/e.— Nice  tlHage  school,  in  which  the  religions  InstmolioB  (all  that  Is  attenpled)  li  Ttry  w»U  taoght. 

54.  Jjomffton. — I  am  only  ahle  to  speak  of  this  school  in  the  most  unfaTonrable  terms.    It  answers  in  no  reject  the 
purposes  of  edncation. 

The  master  waa  trained  at  West- 


55.  Bvrtlewf^St.  Pon/.'-There  was  only  one  child  (a  girl)  of  19  years  of  age. 
tn»ter»  and  the  managemeot  of  the  school  seemed  involved  in  many  dUficnlties* 


56.  Burstem,  Syteh.—The  mislress  keeps  it  on  her  own  account,  therO  being  no  ftmds  to  snpport  It.    The  upper  foom 
ii  closed  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency. 

^*  Tnutn//.— The  master  is  leaving,  being  totally  ineflicient.    The  health  of  the  mistress  is  not  equal  to  so  large 
a  school.   TM  iQfknt  school  Is  Mrly  Conducted,    Toe  rooms  are  dark  and  melancholy  in  eintet. 
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BKUARKN. 

63.  Smallwood.—  Very  fkir  little  scbool.    BuildiDgi  very  nice.   Master  does  very  fairly  here. 

6J.  Chweh  iMwUm, — Verv  capital  echool  and  master.  ETerythiuR  seems  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and  the  apparatus 
«ell  found.  The  xirls  nnd  infanta  are  buth  very  excellcuU  Mis.  Lawiun  takes  great  interest  in  tbrir  welfiire,  and  60 
uf  ihe  girls  are  clothed  at  her  «X|ieQae. 

65.  /«eA.-»TIi(>  lioys'  schuol  urell  managed/by  a  master  trained  at  Westminster.  The  girls'  school  should  be  Inrued 
into  an  inlknt  school. 

66.  TFeiley  Hocfts.— The  master  nntrnined.  but  avinus  to  succeed.  The  mistress  ill.  There  are  no  sreular  books, 
the  clergyman  objecting  to  them.    The  religioua  knowledge  is  Tery  good. 

67.  CAeotf/c^Tbe  buildings  are  exoellent.  The  master  only  been  here  a  month.  The  mistress  untrained.  I  hope 
10  be  able  to  make  a  more  la?ourab)e  ivport  neat  year  than  1  am  able  to  do  at  present 
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it  needed,  bnt  theta  ia  difBcnlty  In  railing  tfte  AindSi    The  inlelleeUial  ecmdltion  of  the  chndren  leqniiet  improTement. 
The  religioat  inttinctfcm,  however,  !■  fe&. 

74.  fFm$kia.-^A.  weekly  icrriee  in  Ihie  lehoolrooai,  which  is  very  nloely  bnilU    Both  ehildien  aad  nIelreM  leave  a 
faTourable  inprettion  on  the  Tieilor. 

75.  Ahb&t*t  Bromley. — A  mo«t  wretched  itchool.    The  master  beiiiK  totally  incompetent    It  ft  nttder  the  mattn|enienl 
of  a  committee  of  fiirmers«  independent  of  the  clergyman,  and  nothing  can  be  worse  done. 

76.  And0nU\ig^  Ijone. — A  very  good  school,  and  well  built    The  teacher  it  well  fitted  fin*  her  work,  and  the  sehoolt 
well  furuishrd  with  apparatuv.    The  room  is  nsed  for  weekly  service. 

77.  Madd«y.-~Vy»  lehooU,  well  eondacted,  and  ia  a  very  improving  state.    An  infant  tobool  ii  needed. 

78.  Joclk/le/d.— Has  only  been  recently  opened.    The  late  master  lesmi  to  have  mtich  negleeted  hit  ehttge.    It  Is 
situated  in  a  most  mkerable  hamlet 
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79.  Church  Acton  • 
June  2.— Hov«' , 

„    2.— (ilfli*. 

80.  Great  Dawley  . 

June  3.— Bovs*  . 
„    3— GUU*  . 

81.  Woombridge     . 
June  4.— llova*  . 

8f.  Pretton>on*Wild 
Moon. 
June  4.— Boyii'  .   . 
„    4.— Giria'  .   . 

83.  Shelnton   •  .  •   . 

June  7.— Boy»' .  , 
„    7.~0lrli*.   . 
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85.  Sheloe    .  .  .  . 
June  9.— Mixed 


86.  Hopeworthen    • 
June  9.— Mixed 

87.  Derrington        • 
June  10.— Mixed 


88.  Wem  •  .  •  •  . 
June  11«— Bova' 

„    ll.-GirU' 

89.  Shrewsbury  Cule- 

bam. 
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SaMAHKS. 

79.  Chmrth  .Afoa.—Tlie  intelK-ctual  {irogress  is  not  wry  great.    The  children  are  well  mannered  and  amiable. 

M.0rMtXtetr/«y.7-Tbe  master  and  mistress  both  nutralned.  Tlie  apparalns  and  books  defeetire.  Poimlation 
indiffrrvnt  lu education.  Tlie  fuuds  obtaiaod  with  difficulty.  'J here  was  scttrovly  a  cunidele  Bible  iu  the  scbuvl  w^uA 
Bu  class-books  of  a  secular  sort.  '      " 

81.  ^oMlv^^.—IntellertualprogTestbackwaii^  Master  and  Mistress  untrained.  ChiklreB  neat  and  dean.  School 
iuproviug.    Mr.  Oliver,  uf  Well mgtuu.  lUchivf  supporter. 

88.  FmUm-nm-fnU  Moors,— A  Cdr  little  Tdlage  school ;  quite  aa  good  as  can  be  expected  in  thb  neighbourhood. 

i-^i.fS**"I?i'r\****."*  ^"<»^''^««  ^  S«rfptttr«  and  good  moral  bebaviottr  are  all  that  ean  be  at  present  attempted 
in  schools  of  ibis  character ;  and  here  the  attempt  appears  to  be  sttccessful. 

84.  SAr«fN6wy,  fir.  Ckai^Tho  moms  are  rery  awkwardly  ahaiied.    The  master  seems  lu  conduct  lui  achool  very 
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BIMABKfl. 

If,  hamwvw,  moeli  •galut  hln.    Onlv  19  are  niiia  ymn  of  age,  and  tlie  day  was  reiy  bot.    The  (bla*  Mbool  Is  good. 
The  infhotsT  Iklr.    Tbe  rooms  are  spaeious,  bat  not  well  lighted. 

107.  SAeasloMS.— -These  lehools  will,  I  haTe  no  doabt,  be  improf  ed  on  the  next  iaspeetioo,  as  the  dergyman  tahes 
mueh  interest  in  them. 

106.  LichJMd,  iVatieaa/.— The  dlsdpline  of  this  sehool  might  be  Improved.  The  boilding  is  Terr  awkward*  and  no 
lemedy  ean  be  snirxested  hut  to  pall  ft  down  and  baild  new  echools.  It  has  bsen  need  as  a  pcaetlsing  sehool  for  the 
masters  at  tlie  Training  College. 

109.  Liekfleld,  St.  Mary.^Thmt  schools  are  kept  In  an  old  workhoote.  The  boys*,  most  IneonTenlent,  in  a  sort  of 
loft,  thoald  b«  entirrly  rebuilt.  The  knowiedjie  imparted  is  very  good,  ehie0y  owing  to  the  personal  snperlntendenee 
of  ihe  clergyman  and  hb  ramlly. 

1 10.  JSrsivtee.— Very  nice  schools.   The  clergyman  takes  great  intsrest  in  them.   The  Instmetion  Is  very  Ikir. 

111.  LidijMd,  Qttmiwm^me.^A  nice  ilame  school,  in  a  street. 

II.  II 
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118.  ModdanhalL—Bniidiag  waau  a  little  xepdr.  The  ebildien  were  fathering  httberrief.  Oa  attempting  a  leeond 
visit,  it  Wat  wake  week. 

119.  Crewe. — Sapported  by  the  North  Wettem  Railway  Company.  Excellent  baildinga,  and  very  well-eonducted 
achoola.  The  boys  claaa-nom  is  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks.  The  mistress  seems  especially  well  fitted  for  her 
work,  and  the  master  by  no  means  deficient.  The  infants'  school  is  fairly  cnnducted.  The  girls  stop  loager  than  in 
other  schools,,  as  there  is  no  employment  for  them.  The  boys  are  taken  away  at  an  early  age  tor  the  works.  The 
clergyman  is  moeh  interested  in  the  schools. 

120.  Coppenkall^-'A  Tillage  school  kept  by  a  girl  of  18.  vho  has  never  been  trained. 

121.  JtftafAa//  F^moa.— The  master  is  In  training  at  Batteraea,  and  the  enrate  ecmdoota  the  sehool  In  his  absenee.  It 
ia  Tacation  time. 

122.  iriddfourtcA.— Well-eondncted  schools,  but  deficient  in  apparatus.  The  master  trained  at  Battersea.  The  girls' 
school  I  partieolarlT  liked.  The  infant  school  not  so  good.  The  boys  very  ragged,  the  parents  being  very  poor.  The 
clergyman  tad  hia  lady  very  aitentiTe  to  the  schoola. 

'  M  2 
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SBMA&XS. 

141.  SUetmere,  Port, — A  very  inefficient  ichool.  The  parents  not  aentible  to  the  adTaiitBgei  of  education.  The  matter 
x%  nntrained.    The  fundi  are  proeored  with  difflcnUy. 

142.  FrodiAam.— 71  of  these  children  shoukl  be  in  au  infant  school.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  books  and  apparatiia 
and  slates.  The  funde  are  very  low.  The  benches  are  too  long.  The  room  is  used  as  a  chapel.  The  mistress  is  un- 
trained. 

143.  /PoodiaaA.— A  wretched  roadside  school.  The  master  untrained.  No  apparatus.  No  slates.  Miserable  torn 
lUbWs  and  Testaments  Uie  only  boolu.    No  resident  landed  proprietor,  and  no  one  will  find  funds  to  support  the 

BCllOOl.  • 

144.  B^timg^, — Rooms  ineonTenlently  fitted  up.  Cold  stone  floor.  Master  trained  at  Chester.  School  needs  im- 
proreoient.  There  is  an  endowment  of  90  acres  of  land  about  to  become  valuabla.  It  would  be  then  advisable  to  rebuild 
the  rooms.  The  infants  are  under  a  girl  of  15,  and  not  very  well  managed.  There  is  a  want  of  maps,  pictures,  &c.,  at 
present    The  funds  are  very  amaU. 

145.  /.isearrf.— No  discipline  or  order  in  the  boys'  school.  Master  untrained,  and  totally  inefficient.  The  mistress 
better,  bat  the  school  should  be  improved.  The  infant  mistreis seems  harsh.    Apparatus  is  fairiy  supplied. 
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one  analUy  to  flt  him  fer  Um  ofllee,  into  whleh  h*  Mcua  to  htcn  Metod  hlnielf  wUboal  any  ono  deetrinf  It,  and  ftMB 
wbien  DO  ooe  eooat  ablo  to  expel  hloi.   The  mlatNM  ie  eooM  little  better.    Then  eve  so  eeoiUr  books  aot  mept. 

151.  Le/iwiek.—A  aiee  lafitBt  lehool,  well  tapplled  with  mepe  and  apparatot.    The  miettcet  la  a  alee  mH  of  peraoa. 

iS2.  SoadtaeA.— Very  exeelleatly  eood  acted  sehoob.  on  the  Battefioa  vlan,  by  a  Battenea  tialaed  matter.    Tbey 
f  '4ly  deienre  the  comaMadation  bestowed  npoa  them  in  former  reports,  and  still  continue  to  be  very  ably,  and  actively, 
.041  lUceessfiiUy  saperiateaded  by  thaelery>aMn  and  his  lady. 

153.  ilKtery.— The  only  books  in  these  sehools  are  torn  Kbies  and  Testaments.  One  boy  and  three  girls  can  say 
the  Calreliism.  The  Kirls  learn  no  arithmetic,  and  only  three  of  the  boya  could  add  the  simplest  aambers.  Neither 
master  nor  mistress  haTe  been  trained. 

134.  OMf/«loa.~VacaUon. 

155.  Oefr.— Kept  by  a  mistress.  No  maps,  secnlar  books,  or  spparatas.  Mistress  untralaed.  The  bnUding  only 
lent  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.    Only  sis  cnildren  can  work  sums  in  the  simplest  additiott. 
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IM.  0srrf{^Md.— The  master  toalnedat  Battersea.  Wdl  soppUed  with  books,  parallel  desks,  and  yet  the  school 
not  hair  Oiled.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  great  Improrement  next  year.  The  infant  mistress  is  too  strict  a  disci- 
{ilinariaD,  and  looks  on  tne  ehOdren  as  mere  machines. 

187.  BttrdffUU,  Vppn &Aev/.— Two  larce  rooms;  only  one  is  osed  as  an  Infant  school,  and  nkely  oondueted  with 
plenty  of  apparatus.    They  are  said  to  he  Ailed  on  Sunday. 

158.  Bo//isylen.— The  master  only  been  here  six  weeks.  The  children  are  very  rot^h.  There  b  room,  however,  to 
hope  thai  next  year  the  report  may  be  more  favourable  than  it  can  be  now. 

189.  AniMie,— Mare  dame  schools.  The  edncaHon  conveyed  is  of  the  poorest  order,  and  indndes  no  seenlar  know- 
ledge. 

60.  BmglawUm, — A  fair  village  school.    Msster  an  inti>11igrnt  Nortli-conotryman.    There  are  no  secolsr  books,  and 
the  schoolsuffers  from  poverty  uf  funds.    The  fiiciories  take  away  the  childen  at  too  early  an  age. 

161 .  Mocclti/Uid,  CftruteAnrel— This  Is  a  very  good  school    The  master  was  trained  at  Battarsea.    Bis  health  ia  so 
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Iifokea  by  hU  exertioot.  thai  hs  hu  tince  beta  oUiKad  to  r«ilgn»  to  tlM  neatest  fgni  of  all  inteiofted  la  the  ichool. 
The  infaot  mistreet  has  oaly  Just  come  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  schools,  and  promises  weU. 

]62.  Maeclesfieldt  St.  Pefer*!.— Outside,  thesa  schools  have  a  very  arehitectwml  appearance,  but  are  very  dark  and 
Incon'veoient  within.  The  desks  and  arrangements  are  imperfect  The  mastrr  is  from  Battersea.  and  mv  report  of 
him  is  not  ao  faTOurable  as  1  could  wisli ;  but  he  has  many  diftieulties  to  contend  with.  The  miatress  of  the  Inlanu' 
is  one  of  the  best  untrained  mistres^os  I  have  seen.    The  faads  of  this  sdioQl  are  in  a  nost 


163.  Maecle^ld,  St.  Otforye'f .— The  rooms  are  cheerful  and  light.  The  school  needs  altogether  to  be  remodelled. 
The  forms  are  fixed  as  for  a  lecture.  Tliere  are  only  four  smalt  desks.  No  maps  are  huQg  up.  No  secular  books  are 
used.    The  master  Is  untrained,  and  the  ftinds  are  very  low. 

164.  Macelenfield,  St.  Oeorge^i,  loaAm-road.— The  upper  room  Is  used  only  for  service.  The  lower  room  Is  Incon- 
venient and  dark.  The  misireas  not  well  fitted.  Thera  are  no  books,  except  one  dosen  Teetamettts,  and  no  pletures. 
In  fact  it  is  a  place  merely  to  keep  nke-looking  children  out  of  the  street. 
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170.  V»ti»ln.— A  ni«nU*  IbIUbI Kbool.  niiplM  wlU  hvplctQrM ud  iMdlni  cudL    Tha mUlnm li ■  ■!■» 

171.  Bollhiftn  &riu^-Tb*  mulu  nnlnlnad,  ud  wiih  ■  bul  nuair.    TIh  nliinu  >  slca  pnm  j  ud  Uu  glrli 
how  iDon  IntellifvncfiaiidbftlartnlDliiclhftB  thi  boyi.    Tba  rooniflHl  ub  ehipelj  ud  LucoBTA^nt  aa  ■  HhooL 

172.  SItttporl,  St.  PiHr'i.— The  lallnr  >■  1»  Iodi  aBd  lUt.     It  li  ■  Mr  kIuoI.     Tha  bIiIivh  imw  tco  as- 

179.  <»Hdfe.— T)m  rnoMr  tnlSBd  Hi  OwUT,  but  wuli  dlHlfliM    Tba  biilncUoa  li  nwapa.   Tb*  mlUna  ■ 

174.  Dii^.— Nm  at  all  (ood  Khwl).    Kn  (MuIii  baoki  ot  ups.    Tlw  »uMl  atnlnad.    HIi  bar* 'lB»d  u 
IIIjIb  fad  TuiunHnl  hofa.    In  the  ilFli'-eabODl  aa  ciphahiif  la  altamptad.    Tha  ataoa  Acief  la  aold  aBd4aBp.aDd 
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182.  ^iddtii^ftMi.— A  very  excellent  tcliool.  well  conducted  by  a  matter  trained  two  yean  at  Battenea.  Hie  wife 
manages  the  jnnlor  department  In  a  very  aatlefiietory  maiiiier>  and  the  gehool  atlH  maiotalBt  the  vAputatioo  tbqaind 
in  former  reports.    Mrs.  Davenport  is  wry  aitfUtiTe  to  it. 

183.  Marunt.—A  vUlaie  sehool.  Tlie  master  tiaiaed  at  Battersea.  The  rellgiona  knowledge  very  good.  Little 
beyond  attempted.    Children  hsTe  pleusiug  manners. 

184.  Motlejf. — Nice  buildings.  Neither  master  m>r  mistress  have  been  trained ;  and  the  schools  bafing  been  only  a 
»bort  timo  established,  and  the  children  being  wry  young,  there  is  not  so  much  progress  at  present  as  we  hope  to  find 
Id  Tuture  years. 

185.  CoHgltUmt  St,  .Km^t'i.— The  noise  of  the  infknt  sehool  in  the'same  room,  dlTidedonly  by  a  wooden  partitioa.  is 
10  great  aa  to  prevent  due  order  and  diacipline  in  the  boys'  school,  which  is  otherwise  very  well  oundiieted  by  a 
lealous  and  active  master.  train«<l  six  mouths  at  Chester.  There  is  a  night  school  in  the  rooms  and  the  clergyman 
is  most  active  and  lealoos  in  attending  the  vchools. 

186.  Norikwi^  fFiltom.—Tho  master  has  only  jtut  been  appointed.  The  mistress  oondocts  the  girls'  school  in  a  very 
nediUble  manner.  She  has  had  six  months'  training  at  the  Uome  and  Colonial  SehooU  uid  nx  months*  at  West- 
blnater.    The  clexj^maQ  hopes  to  Improve  these  schoob. 
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193.  Eui*SUm—'Vwj  iil«  l»ilMrnEi.     Frilr  Bulir.    Only  opeD  fix  BiHtbi.    Tin  intml  kIwoI  tin  mill.    The 
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nigt  IraperfMl.    The  mlilnu  •hou  a  ii1«  •««  of  p« 
bw^Vbj  Hi™  baildlnj,    Nol  optn  kiBi  timili  In  |i«  ■"T  oplil™  on  Imtalc.    Il.»i" 


196.  .faU«g|(.— OldnlienblahnlUrBin  oBfaiMpMtaUjrtad.  Buki  hhI 
Wy  nbtuBnl  I  but  wllh  iiish  fcnDi  nBd  deiki,  budly  pgulbla  LS  enrcl  Ducli. 
By  •nui  b>  IHMkr.     Tlir  c1rx}IB1>ii  my  aDiIuu  nbauL  IlKDl. 

197.  Kii*»|(uii.— Vory  sLc*  ibiU  TllUf*  wluwl,  wlileh  prsmlHt  In  b*  wT  »• 
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201.  Srlliy.— Fafr  vniagn  whonli.    Hmtrtcnly  hrn  ilx  UDOlhi ;  ln<ii(d  al  Llrlillrlil  I  hM  tohanniirblniiimTii 
nngj.    Tbtdkuikw  iiiIlH(lrl>*  Hhuul  cnj  (ooL    ChkAj  doiIm  Iht  lupcrinlEiiilrnEe  ollha  UliwiTullit. 
S02.  fl>(r  innt.— Tlio  bnildlnii  «i»  (oml.    Tbe  Kbool  !•  uU  JM  ojiewil,  (ml  HKd  ••  (  leeluti  room. 
SOI  ^*irtw.—Sthooli iB»wilf  poor HltiBdcolllrnll.Ukl.    NiMthlUieD.    OBlyD[wn tiimDDIhi.    Mular  ni 
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nittresa  nntniDed,  and  only  equal  to  a  Tillage  ichool.    Not  enooi^h  bookf  and  alates.    Fnnda  very  low.    The  clergy- 
man and  hia  lady  take  great  paina  with  the  acbooia. 

2(M.  Jtfiarafc,  Ht^AZaae.— NieebulIdinKa.  Discipline  imperfect.  Master  untrained.  The  schools  only  opened  three 
months.  No  maps.  Hoys  rude,  and  ronxh.  and  One  healthy  children.  The  chief  expense  falls  on  the  clergyman, 
who  is  very  attentive  to  iheae  and  other  schools  in  his  parish. 

205.  SfreffoN.— Nice  schools.  Too  small  for  the  number  of  boys.  Master  trsined  at  Chester  one  year.  The  girls* 
sehdolmistress  is  rather  young.  Was  trained  at  Warrington.  Supported  by  the  clergyman,  who  ia  Secretary  to  the 
Chester  Sducationol  Board,  and  a  very  tealoua  educationist. 

906.  JSamfon. — Kept  by  an  untrained,  but  lealous  and  earnest  and  intelligent  roaater,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  com- 
mend, as  he  ia  entirely  self-taught,  or  taught  in  Sunday  achoola  alone.  His  school  is  very  creditable  to  him.  The  girls* 
•ehool  not  so  good. 

207.  Frodihnm. — An  endowed  school.    The  upper  class  learn  a  little  Latin.    I  cannot  speak  faTonrably  of  the  schoo 
Ml  its  present  state,  and  suggest«il  alterations  In  the  plan. 

208.  Be&6yw— A  vary  nice  room,  and  good-looking  cheerful  children,  under  a  good  sort  of  untrained  master.  Only 
•pen  iU  moniha,  bnt  promises  welL 
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SSMABXS. 

212.  BridgHOrth^  This  lehool  is  aq  old  canet  fiictonr.  Low  ceilinx  and  ineonTenienUy  long  for  its  breadth.  The 
mailer  trmiood  threa  joars  at  Chelsea,  and  deservea  a  better  rohere  for  hit  labonra.  The  mlatrets  trained  at  Weat- 
minater.    It  la  a  diagraee  to  the  town  not  to  proTide  a  belter  building  for  their  aehoola. 

213.  Cha»ee*8  S^cotf  Smethmek,^Very  excellent  aehoola.  Boilt  by  the  Meaan.  Chance,  for  their  work-people ;  and. 
at  their  expense,  everything  is  snpplied  most  liberally.  The  master  very  efBeient.  The  mistress,  sulTering  from  in- 
fluensa,  aeema  a  nice  peraon ;  and  the  infiint-mistress  is  well  Otted  for  her  position.  These  schools  are  quite  a  pattern 
to  the  neighbourhood,  which  it  would  be  well  if  the  large  employers  would  take  example  from. 
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Copy  of  a  Lbtter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shabwooo,  Rural  Dean,  and  Vicar 

of  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire. 

My  Dkar  Sir, 

1h  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  would  state  any  circum- 
stances within  my  own  knowledge  tending  to  show  the  present  Church 
education  position  Of  this  large  populous  district  of  South  Staffordshire,  and 
the  good  arising  from  the  active  measures  which  have  been  lately  in 
progress  amongst  us,  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  information  with  regard 
to  the  statistical  particulars  from  authentic  sources,  and  will  venture  to 
communicate  such  facts  and  observations  as  I  have  gathered  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience. 

I  know  that  you  have  personally  visited  this  district,  and  in  your  official 
capacity » have  had  sn  opportunity  of  collecting  many  important  particulars, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  various  schools  you  have  in- 
spe.ctedi  your  Joisal  knowledge,  therefore,  will  en^b]e  you  (o  cQjrr^t  or  tp 
confirm  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  submit. 

I  observe  you  request  information  as  to  the  number  of  churches  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  district.  During  the  last  12  years,  that  is,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society,  20 
churches  have  been  built  in  the  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall  districts, 
besides  'the  enlargement  of  ^  1  others.  *  By  ^this  seasonable  provision,  about 
20,189  additional  sittings  have  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  15,190/.  The 
population  of  this  district,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1841,  is 
nearly  200,000.  To  enable  one  in  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  10  parishes 
only,  in  this  mining  district,  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  even  supposmi;  that  the  popula- 
tion of  these  parishes  had  remained  stationary  since  the  last  census,  will 
require  the  addition  of  24  additional  churches  at  the  very  least. 

And  how  large  an  addition  has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parishes  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
population  of  the  whole  county  of  Stafford  increased  in  the  10  years  before 
1841  at  the  rate  of  10,000  every  year,  and,  in  one  single  parish,  West 
Bromwich,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  every  year.  The  population  of 
this  parish,  West  Bromwich,  in  all  probability,  is  not  less  at  the  present  time 
than  31,000;  and  the  atfgregate  population  of  the  10  parishes  alluded  to 
not  less  than  226,000.  Thirty  new  churches,  capable  of  seating  1000  persons 
each,  would  not  more  than  supply  the  wants  of  what  ought  to  be  the  church- 
going  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  amount  of  actual  attendance  of 
the  people  in  the  churches  of  this  district  is  lamentably  small.  The  habits 
of  the  mechanics,  artisans,  miners,  and  other  operatives,  are  gross  and 
irrational  in  the  extreme.  High  wages  here  become  the  misfortune  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  as  their  education  has  been  fearfully  neglected,  their 
tastes  are  formed  and  stimulated  by  the  excitements  of  sensuality ;  conse- 

Suently  every  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  Scripture  readers,  and 
istrict  visitors,  is  unattended  to,  and  except  under  circumstances  of  sick- 
ness or  distress,  they  are  totally  uninfluenced  by  any  religious  connexions 
or  persuasions. 

I  pass  on  now  with  more  particularity  to  the  schools  of  this  district. 

The  painful  inference  is  constantly  forcing  itself  upon  one's  mind  how 
very  smaQ  a  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  are  under  anv  regular  system  of 
daily  instruction ;  nor,  I  fear,  does  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  schools 
in  any  considerable  degree  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 

No  doubt  one  great  cause  of  this  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  find 
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employment ;  and  we  can  hardly  expect,  however  much  for  their  own  sakes 
we  may  desire,  that  parents  who  have  not  themselves  tasted  the  fruits  of  an 
early  education,  will  covet  them  very  earnestly  for  their  children;  so 
earnestly,  at  least,  as  to  induce  them  to  forego  a  little  present  addition  to 
their  weekly  earnings,  unless  some  equivalent  in  possession  or  prospect  he 
afforded  them. 

Amongst  other  advantages  likely,  I  trust,  to  arise  from  the  scheme  of 
education  lately  propounded  hy  Government,  this  will  be  one.  The  system 
of  apprenticeship,  whilst  it  helps  the  deserving  master  or  mistress,  raises 
the  character  of  the  school  and  promotes  its  efficiency,  will  be  an  induce- 
ment to  promising  youths  to  remain  there  till  they  have  completed  a  courfse 
of  training  qualifying  them  to  become  candidates  for  admission  into  Normal 
schools. 

You  are  well  aware  that  these  wise  and  well-considered  plans  of  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  concerns  this  immediate  district,  can  only  be  considered 
prospective*  Your  late  visit  to  examine  candidates  as  pupil  teachers  has 
shown  you  that,  as  regards  the  qualification  of  our  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  the  very  few  pupil  teachers  who  presented  themselves  (deficient  chietiy, 
I  allow,  in  the  age  required),  it  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  diligent  study 
before  we  can  hope  to  benefit  very  extensively  by  these  great  advantages. 
The  stimulus,  however,  is  at  work,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  managers  of 
schools  who  have  not  already  made  up  their  minds,  in  case  of  re-appoint- 
ment of  master  and  mistress,  to  require  previous  examinations,  that  they 
may  be  in  some  degree  prepared  fi)r  the  Inspector's  visit. 

You  ask  for  **e8pedal  information  on  the  state  of  the  school  funds." 
On  this  subject  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  said,  and  until  this  essential 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  our  present  system  can  be  removed,  I  con- 
fess I  see  not  how  the  most  sanguine  can  form  any  rational  hope  of  a 
practical  improvement  of  our  present  condition.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
difficulty  meets  you  in  full  force  where  ignorance  most  abounds ;  and  till 
the  desire  for  instruction  is  created  and  sustained,  how  can  any  system  of 
elementary  instruction  have  any  probability  of  success  ?  The  existing  state 
of  things  IS  this ;  a  new  district  of  4000  souls  (more  or  less)  is  formed  out 
of  one  or  two  poor  parishes  under  the  excellent  Act  of  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  37 
(Sir  R.  Peel's  Act) ;  a  young  clergyman,  influenced  more  by  zeal  than 
temporal  prospects,  settles  down  amongst  these  savages  (for  they  are  but  one 
step,  and  that  an  evil  one,  above  them) ;  his  attention  is  distracted  between 
the  spiritual  and  moral  degradation  which  surrounds  him.  He  is  imme- 
diately stimulated  to  obtain  assistance  towards  the  erection  of  school  pre- 
.  mises ;  and  in  most  instances  by  straining  every  nerve,  but  principally  by 
contributions  from  strangers  to  himself  and  people,  he  gets  together  just 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  apply  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  National  and 
Diocesan  Boards;  and  by  their  liberal  grants  he  proceeds  to  arrange  with 
architect,  builder,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  workmen.  By  perseverance 
and  close,  personal  attention,  the  buildings,  much  to  his  delight,  gradually 
assume  their  intended  form,  which  generally  strangely  contrasts  with  the 
dismal  wretched  habitations  around  it.  This  first  difficulty  surmounted, 
'the  real  vexation  and  mental  labour  commences.  The  master  and  mistress 
are  engaged  at  the  lowest  possible  salaries;  the  utmost  economy  (if  not 
assisted  by  grant)  is  exercised  in  the  most  meagre  supply  of  school  material; 
,  a  considerable  debt  is  necessarily  inc\urred  for  which  the  honourable  mind 
of  the  clergyman  is  harassed  for  years  to  come.  Then  comes  the  susten- 
tation  of  these  schools,  upon  the  success  of  which  all  present  and  probable 
ministrations  depend.  Sermons  are  preached ;  tea-parties  are  made  as 
attractive  as  possible ;  clergy  and  others  are  invited  to  attend,  not  once  now 
and  then,  but  repeatedly  and  systematically.  After  all  these  artificial 
'  means,  perhaps  a  mere  sufficiency  (and  he  who  can  collect  this  is  an  object 
of  envy)  is  ail  that  is  gathered  ;  as  to  an  improved  apparatus,  a  more  liberal 
pay,  and  therefore  a  more  extended  efficiency  to  the  master  and  mistress, 
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thiii  is  out  of  the  question.  The  result  is,  that  things  remain  just  where 
they  were ;  the  clergyman  and  the  teachers  are  alive  to  the  vast  improve- 
ment their  school  is  capable  of;  the  Inspector's  hints  and  observations  are 
duly,  respectfully,  and  gratefully  noticetl ;  but  the  disheartening  impression 
is,  that  bad  as  things  are,  so  they  must  unfortunately  remain,  as  there  is  no 
probability  of  their  ever  assuming,  under  such  circumstances,  that  proficiency 
which  would  entitle  them  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Government 
plan. 

I  can  vouch  from  experience  for  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  I  doubt 
not  your  own  knowledge  of  these  facts,  in  many  places  in  your  district,  will 
warrant  me  in  saying  I  have  by  no  means  overdrawn  the  state  of  things. 

From  mv  persona]  knowledge  of  the  masters  of  several  of  these  schools 
I  can  testify  that  they  are  most  anxious  for  self-improvement,  and  keenly 
sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  their  respective  schools,  and  most  grateful  for 
sugv^estions  of  improvement.  I  have  formed  (as  you  know)  a  masters* 
association  for  mutual  improvement,  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  members. 
We  meet  for  a  whole  day*s  practical  school-work  twice  every  year,  A  school 
is  lent  us  for  the  occasion,  and  in  every  possible  way  the  time  is  divided  so 
as  to  bring  regularly  under  review  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  which 
now  occupy,  or  ought  to  do  so,  the  time  of  every  National  schoolmaster. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  or  interestinff  than  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress making  amongst  the  masters,  as  indicated  oy  the  intelligent  use  they 
make  of  these  opportunities :  the  open  and  unrestrained  discussions  which 
take  place,  the  continual  use  of  the  note-book,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  observing  the  improved  methods  of  communicating  instruction. 
Besides  these  grand  half-yearly  meetings,'  there  are  weekly  meetings 
amongst  themselves,  at  which  certain  portions  of  time  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  and  acquisition  of  various  subjects,  now  becoming  important  as 
special  matters  for  examination  recorded  in  the  Privy  Council  Instructioni 
to  the  Inspectors. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  masters  the  utmost  activity 
prevails,  which,  I  must  confess,  allowing  for  the  prejudice  of  human 
nature,  very  much  surprises,  whilst  it  cheers  and  gratifies  me.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  take  pains  to  consider  the  subject  of  education 
in  all  its  present  and  future  bearings  on  the  happiness  of  man,  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  alarming  fact  that  scarcely  any  interest  is  taken 
by  the  public  in  general  in  these  vast  movements  towards  a  gradual  im- 
provement of  the'education  of  the  people.  It  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon, 
as  I  see  some  suppose  it,  to  hear  the  old  prejudices  against  education,  and 
to  be  told,  that  all  our  efforts  to  push  our  masters  forward  in  the  march  of 
intellect  are  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Our  expectations,  then,  for  assistance  and  sympathy  must  for  the  present 
be  directed  to  the  Privy  Council.  Thej«dirdoi»  manner  in  which  they  are 
feeling  their  way  must  commend  itself  to  the  cautious  consideration  of  those 
who  trouble  themselves  about  the  education  of  their  countrymen. 

1  have 
remarks  that 
express  my 
be  in  my  power. 

I  am,  &c.. 
Vicarage^  WaUatt^  Jamuay  24, 1948.        (Signed)  J.  H.  Sharwood. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Hutchinson,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  has  kindlv  sent  me  the  following  table  of  attendance 
&c.,  in  all  the  Pottery  schools  belonging  to  the  Chursh. 
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It  appears  that  there  is  accommodation  for  1956  boys,  2675  girls,  and  704 
infants  ;  and  that  the  average  numbers  in  attendance  are  1 150  boys,  850 
girls,  and  273  infants.  Thus  the  numbers  for  whom  accommodation  is 
provided  exceed  the  average  numbers  in  attendance  by  806  boys,  1825 
girls,  and  431  infants.  The  total  accommodation  is  for  5335  children, 
and  the  total  number  in  attendance  amounts  to  2273 ;  and  this  for  a 
population  of  at  least  85,000  people.  Whatever  estimate  may  be  made  of 
tlie  children  who  ou^ht  to  be  at  school,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  number 
in  actual  attendance  is  miserably  small,  even  if  we  should  suppose  the 
various  dissenting  bodies  to  educate  a  number  equal  to  the  Church. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  schools  are  built  to  receive  Sunday 
scholars,  whose  attendance  is  much  more  numerous. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  letter. 

'*  Both  the  schools  and  churches  are  over  large,  and  whilst  you  have 
vacuity  staring  you  in  the  face  in  both,  people  will  not  aid  new  under- 
takings.   It  can  hardly  be  expected." 
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339 
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APPENDIX  C. 


The  Chief  Constable  of  the  Manchester  police,  in  his  Report  for  1846* 
aays — 

'*  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bein^  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  report  of  the 
diminution  and  prevention  of  crime,  and  offencei  of  a  disorderly  character, 
within  the  borough. 

**  The  number  of  apprehensions  during  the  past  year  has  been  less  by 
upwards  of  20U0  than  in  the  year  1845,  and  about  6000  less  than  in  the 
years  1841  and  1842.  This  is  attributed  in  some  degree  to  an  improved 
state  of  education  among  the  poorer  classes. 

*'  Of  527  persons  committed  for  trial  and  convicted,  210  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  tiis  were  only  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  28  could 
read  and  write  well ;  and  ibur  were  of  superior  education.*' 

He  states,  also,  that  "the  constables  being  all  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  generally  better  educated  than  was  formerly  the  case,  has  also  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  advancement  of  good  order,  and  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  to  greater  discrimination 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.'* 

*'  The  return  shows  that  4265  children  have  been  reported  as  lost  in  the 
streets,  and  that  1595/.  have  been  taken  from  persons  found  drunk." 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Rtsv.  J.  J.  Bla14D- 
FORD,  B.A.,  on  Schools  inspected  in  the  JEast  Midland  District^ 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Lincoln^  Derby ^  Nottingham^  Leices- 
ter^ and  Northampton;  for  the  Year  1847. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  OB  Education  a  Report  on  Schools  inspected  by  me, 
according  to  their  Lordships*  instructions,  in  the  year  1847. 

These  schools  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln;  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Northampton.  Some  of  them 
have  been  inspected  on  former  occasions,  but  the  greater  part 
have  not. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  recorded  the  sum  of  the  sta- 
tistical information  which  I  was  instructed  to  collect,  in  regard 
to  these  schools  ;  and  a  few  remarks  upon  the  efficiency  of 
each  have  been  added  in  the  tabular  form  agreed  upon  at  the 
conference  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  1847.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  my  Report*  to  compress  the  substance  of  these 
remarks  into  as  small  a  compass  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 
ness and  precision. 
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The  tMolta  are  caleulated  for  167  aehools. 


Out  of  12,786  children  who  were  present  at  examination,  I 
find  that  2891  can  read  the  Scriptures  with  ease,  and  that  651 
can  read  books  of  general  information  with  ease  and  fluency. 
After  hearing  the  children  read  from  the  Bible^  I  alwavs  put 
some  secular  book  into  their  hands,  generally  the  fourth  lesson- 
book  pubhshed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland ;  and  I  constantly  found  that  numbers,  who  could  read 
the  Bible  with  great  fluency,  could  not  read  three  lines  to- 
gether from  the  latter  book  without  making  mistakes.  Scarcely 
any  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  majority  of  these  schools, 
to  teach  the  children  to  read  with  correct  emphasis  and  a  just 
expression ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  neither  masters 
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nor  mistresses  have  been  taught  themselves,  and  consequently 
they  attach  little  value  to  good  reading.  The  only  school  in 
which  I  found  that  a  systematic  attempt  nad  been  made  to  teach 
the  children  to  read  with  a  proper  expression  was  the  Victoria 
School  at  Chesterfield.  The  schoolmistress  there  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  important  branch  of  education^  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  her  school^  the  children  in 
which  read  with  a  degree  of  expression  and  correctness  which  I 
have  never  found  in  any  other. 

It  appears  to  me  that^  in  order  to  teach  children  to  read 
well^  the  instructor  must  accustom  them  to  read  poetry  more 
frequently  than  according  to  the  general  habit.  If  proper  pieces 
were  selected^  they  might  be  made  the  groundwork  of  admi- 
rable lessons^  not  only  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also  in  geo- 
fraphy,  history,  grammar,  &c.^  according  to  the  plan  alluded  to 
Y  the  Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  in  one  of  his  reports  on  the 
elementary  schools  of  this  district  (vide  ''  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council"  for  the  year  1S45,  vol.  i.  p.  230). 

For  instance^  what  an  excellent  lesson  in  reading,  history, 
and  gec^aphy  combined  mi^ht  be  ^ven  from  those  stirring 
lines  of  Macaulay,  in  which  he  describes,  with  such  spirit  and 
power,  the  firing  of  the  beacons  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  Armada !  The  allusion  to  Mexico,  in  tne  fourth  line, 
would  afford  ample  scope  to  an  intelligent  master.  He  might 
describe  the  variety  of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  stores  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  its  grand  and  picturesque  scenery,  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  the  character  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the 
romantic  history  of  its  conquest ;  in  shorty  every  line  might  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  communicating  to  a  class  abundant 
information  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  I  know  from  expe- 
rience^ that  a  lesson  given  on  this  jolan  is  admirably  calculated 
to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  children^  and  that  the  thought 
and  study  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  lesson  with  energy 
and  vigour  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  master. 

Most  of  the  schools  arc  very  deficient  in  books.  Those  in 
general  use  among  the  lower  classes  .are  the  Society's  books, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  parables,  miracles,  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  are  generally  in  a  dirty 
and  tattered  condition ;  the  children  read  tnem  over  and  over 
again,  until  they  know  them  by  heart.  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
they  are  instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  thus 
read.  Sometimes  the  second  book  of  the  Irish  series,  or  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  used. 
These,  with  the  third  book  of  the  same  society,  the  third  and 
fourth  numbers  of  the  Irish  series,  and  Sellon*s,  Ostervald's, 
and  Trimmer's  Abridgments,  and  the  History  of  England,  con- 
stitute the  class-books  used  by  the  upper  classes,  ft  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  these  secular  books  are  used  in  all  the 
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schools  which  I  have  visited.  In  a  large  proportion  of  them 
the  books  in  general  use  are  of  a  religious  kind ;  and,  even 
when  others  of  a  different  description  have  been  introduced, 
the  supply  is  generally  very  scanty.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher,  however  earnest  and  intelligent, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  his  school,  and  to  nave 
it  in  an  efficient  state,  without  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and 
apparatus ;  and  for  trustees  and  managers  of  schools  to  expect 
that  teachers  can  overcome  the  ignorance  of  the  children  without 
this  supply  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  send  troops  unarmed 
against  an  enemy,  and  expect  them  to  return  victorious.  It 
appears  that  their  Lordsnips  contemplate  making,  in  certain 
cases,  grants  for  books,  as  well  as  for  apparatus.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that,  I  do  not  know  a  method  by  which  they 
could  render  more  effectual  service  to  the  schools  in  my  district^ 
or  afford  greater  encouragement  to  several  deserving  teachers. 

The  schools  which  I  have  inspected  are  very  defective  in 
regard  to  their  organization  and  arrangement ;  the  children 
are  unequally  classed ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  school  is  too 
-often  left  to  monitors,  who  teach  the  children  but  little  worth 
knowing.  In  some  schools  parallel  desks  have  been  introduced 
with  good  effect,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  still 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  This  latter  arrangement 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  master  to  exercise  that  vigilance 
over,  every  class,  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  his 
school. 

A  teacher  should  be  able  not  only  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  particular  class  to  which  he  is  giving  instruction,  but 
should,  at  the  same  time,  possess  an  accurate  perception  of 
everything  that  is  going  on  around  him.  If  he  would  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  pupil-teachers  or  monitors,  he 
must  impress  them  strongly  with  the  idea  that  he  can  do  this ; 
and  that  because  he  possesses  this  power,  he  can  at  any  time 
appreciate  the  exertions  they  are  making.  For  a  master  to 
do  this  thoroughly,  to  teach  a  class,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
superintend  the  working  of  the  whole  school,  is  the  perfection 
of  teaching.  To  do  this  effectually  requires  a  keen  ey6  and  a 
master  mind;  to  accomplish  it  in  its  fullest  extent  is  what  few 
attain  to,  and  many  are  prevented  from  even  attempting  it, 
owing  to  the  defective  organization  of  their  schools.  The 
children,  whilst  writing  or  working  their  sums,  sit  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall ;  the  others  are  placed  upon  benches,  with 
their  backs  turned  to  the  master,  so  that  he  cannot  see  what 
they  are  about ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  tne  school  is  doing  nothing,  or  playing  with  their  monitors. 

I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  children,  or  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools.     The  standard  of  instruction  is  very  low.     At  the 
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same  time  it  is  right  to  state^  that^  the  upper  classes  have  been 
fairly  instructed  in  certain  portions  of  the  Bible>  generally  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels,  Upon 
the  whole,  they  possess  a  fair  amount  of  Scriptural  knowledge ; 
but  I  regpret  to  say,  that,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  children 
who  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school^  even  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  attended  lor  some  tiipe.  Of  the  extent  of  their 
ignorance  on  Scriptural  subjects,  in  some  schools^  nobody  can 
have  any  idea  until  he  has  been  present  at  an  examination, 
and  heard  the  answers  given  to  some  of  the  simplest  questions 
that  it  is  possible  to  asK. 

In  regard  to   arithmetic  the  children  are  very  deficient. 
They  are  seldom  taught  to  write  down  their  sums  from  dic- 
tation, nor  can  they  work  them  correctly.    Of  the  principles  on 
which  sums  in  the  four  simple  and  compound  rules  are  worked, 
they  know  nothing.     The  astonishment  and  perplexity  some- 
times depicted  in  the  countenances  of  a  fairly  intelligent  first 
class,  when  asked  to  point  out  where  they  obtain  the  tens  and 
hundreds,  which  they  have   to  borrow  in   a  simple  sum   in 
Subtraction^  could  not  be  greater  if  they  were  requested  to 
translate  a  passage  of  Greek.     It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  Pro- 
portion and  Fractions ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  principles, 
and  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  masters  neglecting  to  correct 
this  fundamental  error  in  teaching  arithmetic,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  an  admirable  little  work  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Tate, 
the  mathematical  master  at  Battersea,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  are  explained  in  the  most 
simple  manner.     In  examining  in  arithmetic,  it  is  painful  to 
witness  the  deceit  and  falsehood  practised  by  the  cnildren  in 
their  attempts  to  copy  from  each  other.     It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  teachers  do  not  take  more  pains  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  those  committed  to  their  care  the  necessity  of 
truthfulness  in  small  matters.     It  is  not  unfrequently  urged, 
in  extenuation,  that  boys  in  higher  schools,  that  young  men  at 
the  Universities,  copy  from  eacn  other,  and  that  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  boys  in  a  lower  station  of  life,  and  in 
schools  of  an  inferior  kind,  should  do  otherwise.     It  is  true 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  ri^ht,  or  because  boys  in  a  higher  class  of  society  act 
dishonour£u>ly,  that  therefore  those  in  a  lower  sphere  should 
do  the  same.     It  is  most  desirable  for  teachers  in  our  National 
Schools  to  take  every  opportunity  of  checking  any  attempts  at 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  they  can, 
to  induce  habits  of  truth  and  honesty  in  those  committed  to 
their  care  ;    that,  whilst  they  inculcate  sound  doctrine,  they 
should  take  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  en- 
forcing right  practice,  and  iniusing  a  sound,  healthy,  moral 
tone,  Siroughout  the  school ;  and  I  know  of  no  surer  or  more 
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common-semte  test  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tone  prevailing 
amongst  the  children,  than  when  they  abstain  from  copying  the 
answers  of  the  sums  which  are  set  to  them  at  an  examination. 
Geography  generally  forms  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  scnools;  that  is  to  say,  tne  children  in  the  first  classes 
(seldom  those  in  the  second)  are  taught  the  names  of  countries, 
chief  towns,  chains  of  mountains,  &c.,  which  probably  they 
forget  a  few  weeks  after  they  leave  the  school.  They  forget 
them,  simply  because  the  names  of  these  places  are  not  as- 
sociated in  their  minds  with  anything  in  which  they  can  take 
an  interest ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  attempts  are  made  to 

five  the  children  an  idea  of  the  physical  geography,  the  natural 
istory,  the  mineral  productions,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  the  names  of  which  they  thus 
learn  by  heart.  The  following  passage  from  the  late  Dr. 
ArnoId*8  Lectures  on  History  contains  some  admirable  hints 
on  the  study  of  geography  in  connexion  with  history,  which 
teachers  in  our  National  Schools  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
''  Let  us  consider  a  little  what  a  knowledge  of  geography  is. 
First,  I  grant,  that  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  position 
and  distance  of  places  from  one  another ;  and  by  places  I  mean 
cither  towns  or  the  habitations  of  particular  tnbes  or  nations ; 
for  I  think  our  first  notion  of  a  map  is  that  of  a  plan  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  human  race ;  we  connect  it  strictly  with  man, 
and  with  man's  history.  And  here  I  believe  many  persons* 
geography  stops;  they  have  an  idea  of  the  shape,  relative 
position,  and  distance  of  difierent  countries ;  and  of  the  position, 
that  is,  as  respects  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  mutual 
distance  of  the  principal  towns.  Every  one,  for  example, 
has  a  notion  of  the  shapes  of  France  and  of  Italy,  that  one  is 
situated  north-west  of  the  other,  and  that  their  frontiers  join  ; 
and  again,  every  one  knows  that  Paris  is  situated  in  the 
north  of  France,  Bordeaux  in  the  south-west ;  that  Venice  lies 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  Italy,  and  Home  nearly  in  the  middle 
as  regards  north  and  south,  and  near  to  the  Western  Sea.  Thus 
much  of  geography  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  simplest  un- 
derstanding of  history ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge,  extending 
oyer  more  or  less  countries  as  it  may  be/aild  embracing  with 
more  or  less  minuteness  the  divisions, .  provinces,  and  the 
position  of  the  smaller  towns,  is  that  which-  passes,  I  believe, 
with  many  for  a  knowledge  of  geography.  Yet  you  will 
observe  that  this  knowledge  does  not  touch  the  earth  itself, 
but  only  the  dwellings  of  men  upon  the  earth.  It  regards  the 
shapes  of  a  certain  number  of  great  national  estates,  if  I  may 
•so  call  them,  the  limits  of  which,  like  those  of  individuals'  pro- 
perty, have  often  respect  to  no  natural  boundaries,  but  arc 
purely  arbitrary.  A  real  knowledge  of  geographv  embraces  at 
once  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  man 
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upon  it ;  it  stretches  out  one  hand  to  history  and  the  other  to 
geology  and  physiology;  it  is  just  that  part  in  the  dominion 
of  knowledge  where  the  students  of  physical  and  of  moral 
science  meet  together." 

'^  And,  without  denying  the  usefulness  of  that  plan-like  know* 
ledge  of  geography  of  which  I  was  just  now  speaking,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  far  deeper  knowledge  of  it  is  required  by 
him  who  would  study  history  effectively.  And  the  deeper 
knowledge  becomes  far  the  easier  to  remember.  For  my  own 
part,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remember  the  position  of 
towns  when  I  have  no  other  association  with  them  than  their 
situation  relatively  to  each  other.  But  let  me  once  understand 
the  real  geo^aphy  of  a  country,  its  organic  structure,  if  I  may 
so  call  it;  the  form  of  its  skeleton,  that  is,  of  its  hills;  the 
magnitude  and  course  of  its  veins  and  arteries,  that  is,  of  its 
streams  and  rivers;  let  us  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  whole  mass 
made  up  of  connected  parts ;  and  then  the  position  of  man's 
dwellings,  viewed  in  reference  to  these  parts,  becomes  at  once 
casilv  remembered,  and  lively  and  intelligible  besides." 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  respjectin^  the  defective 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  consequent  inefficiency  of  these 
schools,  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  all,  but  they  do  apply  to 
by  far  the  greater  number;  at  the  same  time  ft  is  but  justice 
to  the  teachers  to  state  that  in  general  they  are  most  anxious 
to  improve  their  schools,  and  appear  willing  to  adopt  any  sug- 
gestions which  are  likely,  when  put  into  practice,  to  increase 
their  efficiency.  Most  beneficial  results  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  introduction  of  pupil  teachers.  The  system 
is  already  working  well  in  my  District,  although  it  has  hitherto 
been  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  only.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  apprenticeship. 
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Derby      •     . 
Lincoln    •     • 
Nottingbun    • 
Leicester  •     • 
Rutland  .     • 
Huntingdon  . 
Northampton 

Totalf.     . 

86 
43 

24 

38 

2 

•  • 

24 

12 
2 
5 

1 

•  • 
« • 

3 

P.  T. 

15 

2 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
7 

S.  M. 

P.  T. 

12 

•  • 

2 
2 

•  • 

•  • 
5 

aM. 

242 

23 

36 

•  • 

21 

•  • 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  wages  are  high, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  the  children, 

*  P.  T.,  Papil  Teachen ;  S.  M.,  Stipendiary  Moniton. 
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the  parents  do  not  seem  much  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by  the  recent  Minutes  (Aug. 
and  Dec.  1846).  On  the  contrary,  where  wages  are  low  and 
employment  scarce,  the  parents  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  apprenticed  as  pupil  teachers.  In  testing  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates,  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  subject 
them  to  a  very  rigid  examination  for  the  first  time,  but  to  put 
a  lenient  construction  upon  their  Lordships'  regulations.  I 
have  therefore  recommended  the  candidates  to  their  Lordships' 
favourable  consideration,  whenever  they  exhibited  a  fair 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
when  the  teachers  gave  evidence  of  their  competency  to  com- 
mence the  course  of  instruction,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subjects  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  were  then  deficient.  I  have  frequently  heard 
from  the  managers  of  schools  where  pupil  teachers  have  been 
apprenticed,  that  already  a  marked  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place.  No  unprejudiced  person,  who  has  given  any 
consideration  to  the  subject,  can  doubt  of  this  system  of 
apprenticeship,  based  as  it  is  upon  sound  religious  principles, 
and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  annual  examination  of  teachers 
for  certificates  of  merit,  being  admirably  calculated  to  efiect 
in  a  few  years  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  National  system 
of  education. 

During  Easter-week  an  examination  of  those  masters  who 
were  candidates  for  certificates  of  merit  took  place  at  Derby ; 
and  33  candidates  presented  themselves  on  the  occasion.  The 
following  subjects  were  included  in  the  examination;  viz. 
Scripture  History,  Church  History,  and  the  Liturgy,  Arith- 
metic, Popular  Astronomy,  English  Grammar,  Mensuration, 
English  History,  the  elements  of  Mechanics,  general  Geo- 
graphy, Geometry,  Composition  of  the  notes  of  a  Lesson,  and 
Algebra.  It  was  understood  that  a  successful  examination  in 
any  of  the  following  subjects  would  be  accepted,  instead  of  an 
examination  in  a  similar  number  of  the  loregoing  subjects ; 
viz.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing  from  Models,  History  and  Etymo- 
logy of  the  English  Language,  Modem  History,  Ancient 
History,  Modem  Languages,  Physical  Science,  Higher  branches 
of  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek.  If  any  master  passed  an 
examination  in  a  sufficient  number  of  these  subjects,  in  addition 
to  those  enumerated  as  being  required  for  the  third  or  lower 
certificate,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  higher  certificate.  As 
the  arrangements  connected  with  a  review  of  the  candidates* 
examination  papers  are  not  yet  jcompleted,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  state  in  this  Report  the  degree  of  proficiency 
exhibited  by  the  candidates  in  the  foregoing  subjects;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  remarking  how  singularly  deficient  they  were, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  in  their  powers  of  teaching,  and  in 
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their  ability  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  a  class  even  for  a 
short  time.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  nervousness, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed 
in  being  called  upon  to  give  lessons  to  boys  to  whom  they 
were  sttangers ;  but  the  vagueiiess,  the  want  of  precision,  the 
absence  of  method  and  arrangement  in  the  delivery  of  the 
lesson,  the  want  of  power  in  description  and  illustration,  too 
clearly  betokened  teachers  little  accustomed  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  daily  work  in  the  schools  with  that  degree  of 
study  and  reflection  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  candidates  were 
satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  the  examination,  although  the 
questions  proposed  were  more  difficult  than  they  had  been  led 
to  expect.  They  seemed  to  feel  that,  whatever  the  result  might 
be,  much  good  would  arise  from  their  attendance  at  the  exami- 
nation ;  that  a  failure  would  at  any  rate  point  out  to  them 
their  deficiencies,  and  thus  enable  tnem  to  present  themselves 
on  a  similar  occasion  with  a  better  prospect  of  success ;  and 
that  it  would  conduce  most  to  their  injterestjs,  not  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  lower  the  standard  of  examination  (as  is 
frequently  suggested),  but  for  themselves  by  hard  study  to 
woik  up  to  that  standard,  as  being  the  only  true  way  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  those  committed 
to  their  care. 

In  announcing  to  their  Lordships  the  close  of  the  examination 
held  during  Easter- week,  at  Derby,  I  felt  that  it  was  only  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  candidates,  to  mention  the  strictly  honorable 
conduct  displayed  by  them  all  during  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, upon  the  favorable  result  of  which  so  much  probably 
of  their  own  personal  comfort  depended.  I  now  glaaly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  again  recording,  in  a  more  public 
manner,  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  their  honest  and 
straightforward  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  &c., 

J.  J.  Blanpford. 

To  the  Secretary  <fthe 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
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(f  Schools,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford ;  for  the  Year  1847. 

Schools  reoulablt  Inspected. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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REMARKS. 

Bolinpbroke.—Thtn  are  two  distinct  ichools  in  tbia  parish,  one  for  boyi,  the  other  for  girU  and  infants.  The  boya 
school  IS  in  a  Tery  unsatisfactory  sUite ;  the  narober  on  the  books  was  15,  the  average  attendance  9 ;  the  other  school  i 
more  rflSciant,  luid  b  conducted  oy  two  Intelligent  mistrexses.  The  maintenance  of  these  schuols  falls  very  heavily  upot 
the  elerjiyman. 

Burton  Pedwardiwe.-^K.  very  ftiTourable  specimen  of  a  dam«*s  school.  I  found  about  20  children  assembled  together  ii 
a  small  room  in  a  house.   I  was  much  pleased  with  their  intelligent  answers. 

Cobterworth. — Boys  and  sirls  kept  together  hi  classes  by  a  master,  who  is  assisted  by  his  sister.  He  is  an  intelligen 
yoong  man  and  a  good  teacher.    Tiie  school  is  in  an  eflwient  state,  but  the  junior  elaase«  require  more  care  and  attention. 

Coekeringtmi  — A  district  school,  includiug  the  p.nrl8hes  of  North  and  South  Cockerington  and  Alvingham.  The  build 
iafr  is  ont  of  repair,  and  Uie  room  is  ill  ventilated ;  the  mnster,  who  I  understand  has  left  the  school  since  my  visit,  is  ai 
intflUcent  man,  but  he  lias  not  commnnieated  much  knowledge  to  his  pupils.    The  girls  answered  fairly  in  Scripture. 

Comingsby  — ^lliia  irhool  was  closed  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  on  account  of  the  Easter  holidays. 

S^worth, — Qirls,  and  a  few  boys,  under  a  mistress ;  their  readiugnnd  knowledge  of  Scripture  were  good.  Great  pain 
have  bi-en  taken  by  (lie  clergyman  Hnd  hii  lady  with  the  Singing.  There  is  another  room  for  the  boys ;  but  it  is  not  used 
there  being  no  tUnda  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 

*  Tbf  ifcoad  Hat  of  figurea  ia  tbbcblnniB  d«not«t  the  Collsctleas- 
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REMARKS. 

is  lituated.  I  was  mnch  pleased  witli  the  master  and  his  wife,  and  the  intelligent  answets  of  the  children,  who  regard 
their  teachers  with  much  affection.    Tlie  schuol  is  actively  superintended  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ousby. 

Lamgktm* — ^An  endowed  school  for  boys  and  girls.  I  was  requested  to  examine  the  boys  by  the  curate.  I  cannot 
record  anything  in  favour  of  this  school. 

LcmtA.— Girls'  school,  undf^r  a  mistress,  assisted  by  monitors.  Their  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  very  latisfactory  :  the 
mbtress  has  l)tSntow«de(|ual  care  and  atlention  upon  every  class.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  greatly  {fromutrd  by 
a  further  supply  of  books  snti  api>aratu8. 

lAMth. — Au  excellent  infant  school,  taught  by  an  intelligent  and  lealous  master,  who  has  completely  Miceeeded  in 

S;aining  the  affections  of  the  children.    lk)th  schools  are  actively  superintended  by  the  clergyman  and  his  lady.    Tliere 
s  a  boys'  Nutional  school,  whu-h  I  did  not  inspect. 

Manh  Chapel. — One  of  the  8cho«)ls  aided  by  a  Treasury  grant.    I  did  not  thoroughly  examine  this  school;  I  cannot! 
therefore  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency.  | 

Jforton.^The  standard  of  instruction  b  low  ;  it  is  conflned  chiefly  to  religious  subjecti,  of  which  the  children  were 
very  ignorant.    The  instruction  is  given  by  a  master  and  mistress. 

Orhy. — Boys  and  girls  taught  by  an  intelligent  master  from  Baltersca,  who  has  gained  his  certificate  of  merit.  This 
school,  under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  clergN  man.  promises  to  l>e  oue  of  a  superior  kind. 

Owmby. — One  of  the  schools  aided  by  a  Treasury  grant ;  very  much  out  of  repair.  The  school  wss  closed  sQme  time 
sinoe.ftian  want  of  the  necessary  funds.    There  are  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  never  used.    The  master  has  taken  pains 

with  his  school.  

•  Till*  includes  the  cxpvaditurs  for  the  Boys'  KbooL 
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BEMARK8. 

Spalding,— K  handsome  and  noUe  bnildlngr  well  situated,  with  spacious  playground.    These  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
tare  been  in  opetatton  about  1  year.    The  master  and  mistress  are  active  enersetb:  teachers,  and  have  been  very  suc- 
essfttl  in  their  schools.    The  lower  classes  in  both  require  mueh  care  and  attrntSm. 

Spittlegate.—A  handsome  and  spacious  schoolroom,  originally  intended  for  boys  and  girls,  but  the  fUnds  are  not  ade- 
[uate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  mistress. 

Toynton,  All  Saintr.— The  boys*  school  was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.    I  cannot  report  fkvourably  of  the  girls' 
cht>ol. 

ff'elttm-U'fFoM.—BoyM  and  frirls,  under  a  master  and  his  wife.    The  master  is  very  kind  to  the  children,  and  has  in* 
tmcted  tliem  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Whapiode  Drew.— The  attenrlanee  at  titis  school  has  been  verv  irregular,  owing  to  sickness  amongst  the  diildren  ; 
his  has  greatly  liindered  their  progress.    The  master  has  taken  pauis  with  his  school. 

W\iloughUm*—l!)Mw  is  grsat  diflicttUy  in  raising  the  necessary  fbnds  for  a  mistress ;  the  present  one  is  not  very  com* 
>etent. 
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BEMARX8. 

CarringtOH, — A  good  school,  nnder  an  earnest  and  intelligent  msater. 

Collinghnm  (ScwtA).—- Boys  and  girls,  nnder  a  master  and  mistress.    I  uras  mach  pleated  with  this  school .  Both  the  boys 
and  girls  have  been  well  taught. 

Caiea^  Old,  Pari§h  of  Barworth.'^The  present  master  has  only  been  one  week  in  charge  of  this  school,  which  has  been 
very  much  ueglected. 

Dtinhnm,^iL  district  school,  including  the  children  from  tome  of  the  neighbonrlng  parishes.    The  boys*  school  is  in  a 
ax>rc  eflkient  state  than  the  girls';  but  there  is  ample  room  fur  improvement  in  both. 

Easttaood.'-The  master  is  an  intelligent,  hard-working  man.    Tlie  standard  of  instruction  is  not  high,  but  the  children 
have  been  well  taught.    There  is  a  school  lor  girls,  which  I  did  not  inspect. 
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RSMARKS. 

HoUinghnm,  St.  Jfofy*!.— Boya'  NaL— A  large  sehool.  and.  for  aome  time,  the  only  National  school  in  Nottingham 
The  schoolroom  ia  In  bad  repair,  and  greatly  doAeient  In  apparatus  and  books.  Tlie  achool  is  In  a  very  unsatUfactor 
sUte. 

Girls'  Nat.— The  ehildren  are  taken  away  at  a  very  early  aire  in  order  to  learn  laee-making ;  their  ignorance  cannot 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  mistreaa,  who  has  exerted  herMlf  greatly  in  her  school .  There  is  a  great  deAciency  of  book 
and  apparatus. 

Inflints'  Nat.— Tlie  mistress  manages  her  b^umI  partieularly  wdl,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  answers  of  the  Br 
and  seeond  classes. 

Nottingham^  Trinit;^. — ^Tliese  schools  haye  lately  been  established  by  the  active  and  lealooa  clergyman  of  the  distric 
the  Rot.  Hart  Davica. 

JVVwarA-if/Mia-TVMl.- The  standard  of  instruction  in  both  schools  is  very  low;  nothing  is  taught  but  reading,  writini 
and  arithmetic.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  town  like  Newark  tne  National  schools  are  not  in  a  more  efllciei 
and  satisfactory  atate. 

Of/erfoN.— The  elato  of  the  boyv*  aebodi  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher :  the  discipline  i 
the  girls'  sehool  Is  good. 

Aid/oni.— Radftird  is  a  kind  of  suburb  to  Nottingham,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  population.  The  mastc^r  lu 
taken  paina  with  hla  school ;  but  from  want  of  books  and  appamtua,  it  is  in  a  very  unaatlafaetory  state.  I  cannot  repo 
fkTOuimbly  of  the  girls*  school. 
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BEMAB&8. 

Rctfttrd.—l  found  this  ichool.  especially  the  lower  elasse*  ia  it,  in  a  rery  unsatisfkctory  ttate*  arieini;  appttrenlly 
'rem  the  waut  of  aomebody  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  Ttte  maHer  is  anxious  to  ini|)TOTC  his  school,  and  1  hare  reason  to 
relieve  that  he  »'ill  do  m>. 

SnenUm. — Die  children  axe  so  very  youn^  that  this  may  be  called  an  infant-school.  The  mistress  has  been  snceesMnil 
a  rtfSHnl  to  the  mechanical  details  of  her  scltool,  but  the  cliildreu  have  not  been  sufliciently  questiunvd  ui«n  the  meaning 
>f  wrhat  tliey  read. 

SuHun'Uptm-TrenL — Su  few  children  wern  present  tliat  I  could  not  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  tliis  sclioul.  Tlie  population 
>f  Sutton  IS  1250;  the  average  attendance  of  the  girls  (none  of  whom  were  present  un  the  day  of  inspection)  ia  lU.  lluih 
chools  are  very  deficient  in  books  and  apparatus. 

IFVAfop.—The  boys  are  taught  in  a  room  over  the  Abbey  gste«ay.  The  reading  thronghont  the  school  was  very  good ; 
tod  1  was  much  plea'sed  with  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children.  Tlie  master  is  an  earnest  teacher,  snd  has  been 
-ery  successful  in  his  school,  notwitiistanding  a  great  deficiency  of  books  and  apparatus.  I  cannot  rejort  iavourably  of 
he  efficiency  of  the  girls*  school. 

Atlcstree. — ^There  are  three  schools  in  this  parish,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  respectively  ;  they  arc  supported  by  W. 
Svans.  Esq.,  &1.P.,  and  arc  favourable  specimens  of  damc-sclioob.  The  children  iu  the  girls'  scliool  are  very  nell  in- 
-tructed. 


Athbtmrnf, — ^The  lower  classes  in  the  boys*  school  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.    Tlie  master  has  taken  i«ins  with  his 
pupls,  but  ho  |s  defk^pt  in  energy  as  a  teacher.    I  cannot  report  favourably  of  the  girls'  scbooL 
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BEMARKB. 

BrackenfiM.-—Boy9  and  girls  ia  the  mne  room,  bat  taaght  wpuately.  The  maiter  hu  been  aboat  9  monthi ;  he  has 
taken  pains  with  the  children,  and,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages  with  which  he  has  to  contend  ftom  im^lar 
atteudanoe,  he  has  been  snccessAal  in  his  scliool. 

Bradbaurme.— The  standard  of  instmction  is  verv  low ;  nothing  is  taaght  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
principal  book  used  in  the  school  is  Uie  Bible,  of  wnich  the  children  were  very  Ignorant. 

Brampitmt  St.  Thanuu.—The  boys'  school  is  in  an  nnsatisfartory  state.  The  mistress  has  taken  pains  with  her  pnpils, 
and  has  already  effected  a  oonalderablr  change  in  their  habits  and  manners. 

Braitsfbrd.—K  good  school,  taaght  by  an  intelligent  master  and  mistress.  I  was  mneh  pleased  with  the  answers  of  the 
rhlldren. 

C<tdnor  and  Loicoe. — ^The  population  of  Codnor  and  Loscoe  is  8000 ;  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  35 ;  there 
is  accommodation  for  180.  The  only  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school  consisted  of  a  black  hoard,  a  few  Rlates,  and  r  ball- 
frame,  which  I  found  in  the  coal-hole  instead  of  in  the  Mhool.  The  school  is  in  a  wretched  state,  and  there  is  little  pro- 
bal)ility  of  improvement  under  the  present  master. 

Oiapel-en-k- Frith.— Then  are  three  srhoolrooms.  for  boys,  girls,  and  infknts  respectively.  The  building  is  strong  and 
well  built.  The  drainage  and  ventilation  have  been  condaerably  improved.  I  was  mneh  pleased  widi  die  general  fatal- 
li(;ence  of  the  children.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  all  the  teMhtit.  The  sdiool  Is  greatly  indebccd  to  the  aetive 
sapervislon  af  the  cteigymaB. 
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REMARKS. 

Chaddegden,— The  standard  of  instructioa  la  rather  low ;  but  the  master  has  taken  pains  with  hU  school,  which  ia  tolerably 
efficient. 

ChnUrtield^  VieUfria  iScAoob.— Boys  and  girls  under  a  mistress,  and  an  aaaiatant  who  givea  inatmction  in  sewing.  Tlie 
mistress  u  no  ordinary  person :  she  ia  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  saw ;  her  exertiona  and  skill  in  teadiing  thoae  com- 
mitted to  her  care  are  aaaerving  of  the  highest  ptmise.  The  reading  throughout  this  school  U  excellent.  Tbu  school  is 
greatly  indebted  not  only  to  the  liberality,  but  also  to  the  active  superintendence  of  ArclMleaoon  HUl. 

rastZrtM.— The  popnUtlon  of  Caatlcton  U  1520.  The  average  attendance  (boj-a  and  girla*)  is  24.  I  found  a  few  miaer> 
able-looking  children  aasemUed  together  in  a  dirty,  badly-ventilated  room :  they  were  wretchedly  ignorant ;  the  adinol 
is  in  the  aame  inefficient  atate  as  when  inapectea  by  the  Rev.  John  Allen  some  yeaxa  since.  It  U  one  of  the  norat 
which  I  have  examined. 

Clown, — ^This  school  ia  in  an  improving  state.  A  new  lehoolroom  is  greatly  needed ;  the  preaent  room  being  much  tod 
small  for  the  number  of  children  in  attemUnee. 

Church  BrMyAtoajx-Boya  and  girU  under  a  master  and  miatrcaa,  but  the  former  eives  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
atmction. I  cannot  report  favourably  of  the  pro^reka  of  the  children,  but  it  U  probable  that  au  improvement  w  HI  tak* 
place  under  the  active  auperinlendenoe  of  the  curate. 

Dthg,  St,  iref6arpA'«.— ThU  U  the  National  aehool  for  the  town  of  Derby.  The  maater  U  an  able,  intelliffent  man 
and  a  good  teacher;  be  has  been  very  aocceasfUl  in  bii  iehool.    Several  pnpil-teediecs  have  been  apprenticed,  v^iti 
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REXARKS. 
whose  ftssistanee  the  present  efficieney  of  this  school  will  be  still  more  increased.    The  Rirls*  school  is  very  inferior  to  the 
boya't  but  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been  raised,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  my  finding  it  improved  at  my 
next  visit. 

Derhuy  TVriiify.— The  Indefatigable  exertions  of  the  master  do  him  great  credit.  I  do  not  know  a  more  hard-working 
mail.  He  has  nad  very  little  efficient  assistance  In  his  school,  which,  nevertheless,  exhibits  mach  life  and  vigour.  Tlie 
girls'  school,  when  the  present  mistress  took  charge  of  it,  was  in  a  very  disorganised  state ;  it  is  now  mneh  improved. 

Derhtfj,  St.  Aikmund'M.^Both  rooms  are  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  children  in  attendance.  The  standard  of 
instruction  in  both  schools  is  very  low,  and  I  cannot  report  fiivonrably  of  either  of  them. 

Derbff,  All  &uiiti.— This  nnUl  very  lately  had' only  been  used  as  a  Sunday-school;  it  is  now  opened  as  a  daily  inlknt- 
scliool.    The  mistress  is  an  intelligent  person,  and  seems  likely  to  do  well. 

Derby,  Si.  PanTf.— Boys  and  girls  nnder  a  mistress,  who  has  dono  her  best,  bat  the  children  have  made  very  little 
progress. 

Derbf/t  St.  Ptftrr'«.-~A  very  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in  Improving  the  ventilation  of  the  boys*  school,  in 
which  it  was  very  deficient.  The  first  class  of  boys  passed  a  creditable  examination,  but  the  peogrea  of  the  lower  classes 
was  not  in  nropoiti^n.  The  mistress  has  taken  paiitf,  out  her  school  is  not  in  an  efficient  state.  More  books  and  apparatus 
are  required  in  both  schools. 

II.  P 
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BEMABK8. 

Oristev.— The  standard  of  Initmcdoii  in  both  aehoola  it  very  low,  nothing  helng  taught  but  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  in  which  both  boys  and  girli  paaaed  a  very  indifferent  examination. 

^M^.— There  are  ao  nuay  little  onea  in  thia  school  that  it  paxtakea  ttindpally  of  the  dianeler  of  an  inftuit-ediool.  The 
miitreis  la  an  earnest  teasber ;  but  It  la  impossible  for  her,  on  acconnt  of  the  number  of  infknta,  to  pay  that  attention  to  the 
older  children  which  Is  essential  to  the  eiBciency  of  the  achooL 

Haii/ield^—BfOy  and  girkk  under  a  master  and  assistant,  who  Is  paid  by  the  former.  Tlie  master  has  prlTste  pupils  In 
his  own  hooae,  and  he  la  also  clerk  (as  I  understood)  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  8afflcient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  but  otherwise  this  school  ia  in  an  efficient  atate.  A  mora  active  superintendence 
on  the  pert  of  the  master  would  greatly  increase  its  efflciency. 

Hazlewood, — This  school  Cor  boys  and  girls  is  conducted  by  a  master*  aided  by  hla  sMcr ;  It  has  not  been  in  operation 
ibr  more  than  one  year.  Tlie  progress  of  the  children  ia  satisfactory,  when  the  short  time  during  which  they  have  been 
under  instructioa  is  taken  into  account. 

Haltam,  XTesf.— There  is  an  excellent  endowment  of  137/.  per  annum.  I  cannot  report  favounbW  of  thla  school.  With 
ample  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  moat  efficient  aehoola  of  its  kind  in  the  county. 

Holbrooke.— JSoy  and  girls  ai«  taught  together  under  a  miatieus,  who  ia  naitieularly  kind  and  gentle  in  her  manners 
towards  the  childfen.    Some  of  tliem  answered  very  nicely  in  Scripture.    Mora  attention  ahould  be  paid  to  diaapUne  and 
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REMABK8. 

Milfmrd^^'Boys  and  girls  under  a  masker  and  mistfesa ;  the  latter  Instraets  the  lower  classes.  There  are  extensive  iron- 
works at  Milfora ;  the  school  is  supported  by  the  company.  The  mssler  is  an  earnest  teacher,  and  has  been  soeeessfnl  in 
his  school,  but  I  hope  to  see  a  ftirther  improrement  at  my  next  Tisit.    There  is  an  inflint-scbool  which  I  did  not  examine. 

Moira  (in  Amtfft/kofTM).— The  master,  who  is  in  bad  health,  has  scarcely  had  an  oppoctanity  of  improving  his  school 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  proper  books  and  apparatus.    There  ia  an  infant*arbool  attached. 

JfMyoffA.— >The  master  is  going  to  leave ;  he  has  been  for  a  ahort  time  only ;  the  children  were  very  ignorant.   * 

Jfor/ey.— The  mistress  haa  been  in  charge  for  six  months ;  the  children  were  very  ignorant. 

NewhalL — ^The  efficiency  of  both  schools  is  greatlv  higdered  bv  the  number  of  young  children,  who  neeesssrily  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  toe  time  of  the  master  an«]  mistress.  They  are  earnest  teachers,  but  require  ftnther  tiaining:  the 
attendance  in  Uie  boys'  school  is  very  irregular  and  fluctuating. 

Nevp  MilU. — The  average  attendance,  boys  and  airls  included,  is  not  more  than  57 ;  the  population  of  New  Mills  is  4000. 
The  school-honse  is  a  handsome  and  eommodioua  Milding.  The  maater  ahould  be  more  gentle  in  hia  manner  towards 
the  children. 

iVbrtary.— This  sdiool  was  closed  on  the  day  of  my  visit  in  eonsequenee  of  fever  amongst  the  children.  ~ 

AbrawmfoM,  fibafA.— This  school  has  never  been  uaed  aa  a  day*sebool ;  it  is  only  open  on  Sundays.  There  is  another  school 
in  the  parbh  for  boys  and  girls,  bat  1  did  not  exaaUne  it. 
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BEMABK8. 

ITalUm-Mii-Trent.— The  girls  poaed  a  more  ntiafkctory  examination  than  the  boys;  bot  there  la  ample  room  for  im- 
provement in  both  achools. 

JFilne.^JUrn  and  girls  in  a  small  room  under  a  mlstresa.  Almost  the  only  books  used  in  this  school  aie  the  mimdes 
and  parables  of  oar  Lord,  and  a  few  torn  and  tattered  Bibles. 

fFarmhill. — Roys  and  girls  nnder  a  master.    The  children  answered  fliirly  in  Scripture ;  their  leading  and  writing  was 

Sood .    More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  lower  classes.    An  eztn  charge  is  made  for  teacliing  grammar  and  arithmetic : 
lis  arrangement  is  objectionable. 

Yetneley* — Tlie  master  hss  worked  hsrd  in  his  school.    He  should  speak  in  a  kinder  manner  and  tone  to  his  pnpib. 

jfshby-de-Ui'Zomeh. -^The  girls'  school  is  not  in  such  a  mtisfaetory  state  as  that  of  the  infknts,  who  are  well  tanght  by  an 
industrious  and  intelligent  master.  There  is  an  endowed  school  for  boys  called  tlie  Gieen-eoat  School,  which  I  inspected 
at  the  request  of  the  clergyman :  I  cannot  report  lavonrably  of  the  proficiency  of  the  scholara. 

jfthby-de-ithZameh,  Middle  &Aeo/.— This  school  is  conducted  by  a  master  and  assistant.  I  found  the  whole  school  greatly 
deficient  in  religious  knowledge  even  of  the  sim|dest  kind.  The  n|»per  part  of  the  school  passed  a  tkir  examination 
(religions  knowledge  being  ezeepted),  bot  the  lower  part  did  not  exhibit  that  proportional  degree  of  peoAdency  wlileii 
might  reasonably  uvn  been  exacted.    The  school  is  Tery  defleient  in  proper  apparatus. 
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REMARKS. 

Datlingtom.—Tht  Initruetlmi  given  In  this  aehool  it  diiefly  on  religioos  mbjectt.  It  Is  actirely  superintended  by  the 
clergyman  and  his  family.    The  standard  of  instnietion  should  be  rayed,  and  some  secular  bodes  introduced. 

OayloR.— This  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  lady  who  resides  in  the  parish  of  Gayton.  I  cannot  report 
favourably  of  the  attainments  of  the  cUMum,  aer  of  the  eompeleMJ  of  the  odstrem. 

O/ralM.— This  sdiool  for  boys  and  girls  has  not  been  open  more  than  one  year.  The  children  ought  to  have  exhibited 
greater  pcofleiency. 

KiUhy, — ^This  school  has  lately  been  re-opencd  after  being  closed  for  nearly  a  year,  owing  to  a  deficiency  In  the  ftinds. 

/Cia^stA&y^pe*^— Boys  and  girls  under  a  master  and  mistress.    I  cannot  report  fkvoorably  of  either  school. 

Monltom. — Boys  and  girls  under  a  master  and  mistress.  The  master  bss  been  allowed  to  take  private  pupils,  to  whom 
he  gives  instruction  at  tiie  ssme  time  ss  he  does  to  the  rest  of  the  school ;  and  I  regret  to  ssy,  that  these  private  pupils 
have  hed  so  large  a  slian*  of  his  time  and  attention  as  to  prove  a  serious  injury  to  the  rest>of  the  snhool.  The  girls  are 
taken  away  at  an  early  age  to  learn  lace-making,  and  are  very  backward. 

AtfTtAaswCsa,  Cmitrol  Sekeol. — ^The  master  is  an  active  and  lealous  teacher,  but  he  has  not  been  suceessfhl  with  Uie  lower 
clssses.    He  has  taken  great  pains  to  teach  the  diildren  to  sing  from  notes,  several  of  whom  can  do  so  verv  nicely.   Pupil 
teachers  have  been  appientioedf  by  whose  assistsnoe  the  efflcieney  of  the  school  will  probably  be  increased. 
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REHABXS. 

Norihampt€»,  St,  Katherine*!,— An  excellent  school,  composed  ofinfiints  and  children  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age. 
The  earnestness  of  the  mistress  and  the  intelligence  of  the  children  were  Tery  pleasing. 

Northamptam,  St.  Sepulehre*t.—T\M  school-honae  is  a  handsome  and  well-arranged  bailding.    The  school  has  not  net 
with  that  encouragement  which  it  deserres. 


NorthampUmt  All  Samti.— Boys  and  girls,  under  a  master  and  mistress.  The  first  class  of  boys  passed  a  fnlr  examination ; 
the  rest  of  the  school  were  Tery  ignorant.  1  he  general  intelligence  of  the  girls,  the  discipline,  the  care  and  attention 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  all  the  classes,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  sealous  mistress  of  this  school. 
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BEMABK8. 
OumdU, — ^Boyt  and  girU  under  a  master  and  mutreaa.    Both  achooli  are  In  an  improving  atate. 
PtCs/oftf.— Boys  and  glrb  under  a  mlitreii,  who  has  not  been  more  than  six  montha  in  charge  of  the  school. 

StOMwlclt. — ^Th«  writing  of  the  boys  in  copy-books  was  good,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  which  I  can  record  in  their  fiiToar. 
Neither  of  the  aehooU  u  in  a  satbflMtory  atate. 

Tiehmttrsh. — ^Boys  and  girls  nndrr  a  master  assisted  by  his  wife.    The  maater  is  anxioua  to  improve  his  aehool,  which  he 
would  do  were  he  to  apply  himself  to  his  woik  in  a  more  hopeful  apirit. 
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My  Lords,  May  29,  i848. 

Having  already  submitted  to  your  Lordship  reports 
which,  including  that  upon  the  Normal  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  comprise  an  account  of  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  1847^  it  is  a  period  of 
only  seven  months  of  the  past,  with  five  of  the  present  year, 
of  which  I  have  now  to  render  account. 

Official  Occupations  from  May^  1847,  to  May^  1848. — Inspec- 
tion of  schools,  in  its  former  usual  course,  occupied  a  middle 
portion  of  the  year ;  and  in  31  days  thus  employed,  exclusive 
of  the  time  devoted  to  travelling  long  distances,  I  visited 
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31  separate  mstitutioFns  at  different  places,  eomprisiiie  50 
distinct  schools^  and  a  weekly  attendance  of  448/  children, 
giving  an  average  for  each  day's  labour  of  1^  schools  and  144 
children.  Inspection  of  schools,  with  examinations  for  the 
selection  of  pupil-teachers^  occupied,  with  various  special 
duties,  all  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year  and  the  commeitce* 
ment  of  the  present.  Three  schools  which  I  had  inspected  in 
the  summer  were  included  among  those  which  I  now  visited^ 
in  order  to  their  examination  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupiU 
teachers.  Adding  to  the  total  number  of  days  employed  in 
these' joint  inspections  and  examinations  those  occupied  by  the 
antecedent  inspection  of  these  three  schools,  which  did  not 
again  demand  much  labour  of  mere  inspection,  the  whole  time 
tiius  employed  before  Christmas  appears  to  have  been  52  days  i 
in  the  course  of  which  I  visitea  29  separate  institutions  at 
different  places,  comprising  42  distinct  scnools,  containing  6018 
children  in  average  attendance,  out  of  whom  about  330  were 
selected  for  express  examinations  for  apprenticeship,  and  out  of 
these,  again,  125  were. chosen  to  be  certified  to  your  Lordships; 
being  for  each  day,  on  the  average,  nearly  one  school  and  up- 
wards of  1 15  children,  6  candidates^  and  2^  young  people  cer*- 
tified  for  acceptance  as  pupil-teachers. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the  appointment 
of  a  coadjutor,  to  whom  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England  have  been  assigned,  has  permitted  me  to  intermingle 
inspection  in  its  former  ordinary  course,  with  the  inspections 
witn  examinations  for  pupil-teachers,  which  demanded  my 
exclusive  attention  for  about  five  months.-  In  the  74  days 
employed  in  local  inspection  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  I  have,  therefore,  been  enabled  to  visit  67  places,  and 
inspect  114  schools,  containing  10,837  children  in  average 
attendance,  including  the  examination  of  497  candidates  for 
apprenticeship,  and  the  certification  of  132  successful  ones; 

fiving  an  average  for  each  day  of  IJ   schools,  133  children, 
candidates,    and  not  Quite   2  young    people   certified   for 
acceptance  to  apprenticeship. 

The  total  number  of  schools  inspected,  without  examination 
for  pupil-teachers,  is  seen  to  be  118,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  9130  children,  situated  in  61  different  places;  while  the 
number  in  which  examinations  for  pupil-teachers  also  took 
place  is  no  less  than  108,  situated  in  60  different  towns  and 
villages  dispersed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  These  latter 
schools  have  an  average  attendance  of  12,212  children,  arranged, 
for  the  exercises  of  reading  and  spelling,  in  827  small  classes ; 
a  number  which  represents  very  nearly  that  of  the  children 
subjected  to  special  examination  for  the  oi&ce  of  pupil-teacher 
or  stipendiary  nionitor.  Out  of  these  I  have  recommended  232 
for  acceptance  to  the  office  of  pupil-teacher,  and  25  to  that  of 
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stipendiary  monitor,  including  a  few  whose  claims  were  doubt- 
ful; and  allowing  for  withdrawals,  &Co  these  numbers  will 
give  one  paid  assistant  for  every  four  drafts  in  the  several 
schools.  Though  only  half  the  full  complement,  this  is  a 
power  calculatea  to  have  a  great  and  immediate  effect  upon 
the*  daily  operations  of  the  schools ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
youth  thus  introduced  to  a  course  of  sound  education,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Christian  men,  whose  zeal  will  stimulate 
the  whole  to  exertion  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  national  offering  yet  made  to  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  following  table  will  best  show  the  occupation  of  my  time 
during  the  past  year  of  52  weeks,  or  312  days  exclusive  of 
Sundays,  from  the  week  ended  29th  May,  1847,  exclusive,  to 
the  week  ended  27th  May,  1848,  inclusive. 

Table  showing  the  occupation  of  Time  for  One  Year  of  52  weeks,  from  May  29th, 

IS47,  to  May  27th,  1S48. 

OcCOFATfOHS.  DaTS. 

Inspection,  with  or  without  examination  of  pupil -teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors  152^ 
Special  investigations  and  reports  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Council    .         •       5 
Special  investigations  and  reports  not  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Council       .       3 
Travelling  distances  beyond  an  ordinary  drive  of  10  or  20  miles      .         •         .26 
Diaries  and  diary  reports,  notices  of  inspection,  general  correspondence,  &c.        •     35 

Interviews  with  promoters  of  schools .10 

Attendance  at  the  Council  Office,  chiefly  on  days  of  broken  engagements  during 

the  lost  year*  and  on  Saturdays,  employing  part  of  the  time  in  correspondence    1 6 
Special  duties  at  the  Council  Office,  having  reference  principally  to  the  new  minutes     b^ 

Preparation  of  general  report •         .         .         •21 

Pre{)aration  of  report  on  Normid  school,  with  a  visit  to  the  same  ...  5 
Absence  on  leave  ••.•••«••••  28 
Public  holidays      •••••••••••2 

J't  312 

Notwithstanding  my  unusual  amount  of  miscellaneous  duties, 
as  being  heretofore  the  sole  agent  of  one  branch  of  inspection, 
and  the  peculiar  consumption  of  my  time  which  has  been 
requisite  in  travelling  nearly  6000  miles,  to  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  schools  were  situated, 
I  have  thus,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  inspected  upwards 
of  200  schools,  with  about  120  children  in  each,  and  made 
examinations  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers  in  more 
than  half  that  number ;  a  duty  which  requires  for  its  discharge 
an  amount  of  time  and  labour  equal  to  that  demanded  by  the 
inspection  itself.  My  local  employments  during  the  year, 
therefore,  exclusive  of  special  duties,  have  been  equal  to  the 
inspection  of  300  schools,  with  120  children  in  each;  and,  with 
anything  like  the  amount  of  travelling  and  miscellaneous  duties 
which  have  devolved  upon  me,  this  will  probably  be  found  a 

*  Three  through  at  that  time  declining  inspection  ;  one  through  delay  to  discuss  it ; 
three  by  general  holidays ;  and  four  through  misDomer  aud  ambiguity  in  applications 
tinder  Uie  new  minutvi. 
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full  standard  of  a  year's  labour  for  any  inspector.  I  submit 
it  for  especial  consideration,  as  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  I 
have  been  employed  in  visiting  schools  without  having  to  make 
that  close  inquiry  into  their  history  and  legal  and  pecuniary 
position  which  was  demanded  in  a  first  visit  to  all  of  them, 
whether  local  or  central. 

Superior  Character  of  the  Schools  now  reported^  and  applying 

for  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846. — The  generally  superior 

character  of  the  schools  reported  in  the  Appendix,  as  those 

in  which  pupil-teachers  have  been  placed,  will  be  seen  at  a 

irlance,  and  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
or  the  most  part  a  select  class,  even  among  British  schools, 
which  are  altogether  a  select  class,  when  taken  separately 
from  the  village  and  infant  schools  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction.  For 
British  schools,  whidi  are  such  in  organization  and  discipline 
as  well  as  in  the  rules  regarding  religious  instruction,  require 
accommodations  and  means  which  can  be  supplied  in  few 
neighbourhoods  where  there  is  not  a  combination  of  persons 
of  different  reli^ous  denominations  sufficient  to  place  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  popular  schools  generally;  while  deno- 
minational schools,  under  whatever  name,  must  include  many 
petty  and  straggling  village  and  dame  schools,  under  far 
more  feeble  and  untrained  management.  Out  of  the  schools 
thus  superiorly  befriended,  it  is  the  largest  and  strongest 
which  are  generally  the  first  to  challenge  the  aid  now  offered 
to  the  multiplication  of  good  teachers  by  apprenticeships 
in  the  best  schools,  as  well  as  that  offered  towards  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications.  It  is  in  such  schools, 
indeed,  that  the  best  teachers  are  now,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  almost  exclusively  employed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  schools  inspected  with  a  view 
to  their  receiving  aid  under  the  new  minutes  will  be  found 
greatly  to  exceea  the  average  in  general  efficiency.  And  yet 
a  few  applications  have  been  made  by  schools  which,  so  far  from 
being  the  largest  and  the  strongest,  are  comparatively  remote 
and  unfriended,  and  make  application  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
aid  towards  their  annual  expenses  under  some  section  or  other 
of  the  new  minutes.  But  tnese  are  schools  which  can  scarcely 
ever  afford  to  employ  teachers  capable  of  challenging  your 
Lordships'  certificates  of  merit,  nor,  therefore,  such  as  are 
fitted  for  bringing  up  pupil-teachers,  through  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  business  of  instruction,  with  that  superior 
range  of  acquirements  which  it  is  their  Lordships'  desire  to 
render  universal. 

Struggling  Schools  in  remoter  Districts  desiring  to  have  Sti- 
pendiary Monitors  for  briefer  periods. — ^The  South  Zeal,  Little 
Hadham,  and  Clavering  village  schools^  are  ty{>es  of  such 
n.  Q 
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institutions,  situated  in  districts  either  too  remote  and  thinly- 
inhabited,  or  too  poor,  however  populous,  to  support  them 
on  a  liberal  scale,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  few  more  devoted  individuals  who  call  them  into  exist- 
ence. The  necessities  of  these  little  institutions  prompt 
their  promoters  to  seek  assistance  under  your  Lordships' 
minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  but  they  are 
manifestly  beyond  the  scope  of  them ;  as  also  are  the  British 
schools  of  secondary  character  generally,  unless  under  the  pro- 
visions which  relate  to  stipendiary  monitors^  for  the  reception  of 
which  alone  have  I  been  able  to  recommend  some  even  of  the 
schools  which  are  more  fortunately  circumstanced. 

The  idea  which  the  promoters  of  schools  generally  have 
attached  to  the  term  stipendiary  monitor  is  merely  an  extension 
of  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  give  it,  and 
supposes  that  the  young  people  thus  designated  are  to  be 
employed  without  apprenticeship,  merely  to  give  strength  to 
the  school,  and  promote  a  general  advancement  in  the  scope 
of  its  labours,  wnile  the  youn^  people  themselves  are  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  by  the  small  allowance  made  to  them,  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  extension  of  their  own  acquire- 
ments, without  being  expressly  introduced  into  a  business  for 
life,  which  their  employment  in  the  lower  grade  of  stipendiary 
monitors,  instead  of  the  higher  one  of  pupil-teachers,  is  an 
avowal  that  theyare  not  in  tne  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  acquiring.  They  assume,  therefore,  that  the  stipendiary 
monitors  will  be  employed  only  on  some  quarterly,  half-yearly, 
or,  at  most,  yearly  agreement,  terminable  at  the  expiration  of 
such  periods,  at  the  will  either  of  the  parents,  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  of  your  Lordships,  if,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
the  school  does  not  appear  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  still 
o  merit  such  assistance.  As  the  school  thus  befriended  would 
commonly  improve  in  strength,  they  have  formed  the  further 
idea,  that  wnen  this  improvement  had  gone  far  enough  to 
enable  them  properly  to  provide  for  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers,  one  or  two  of  the  most  promising  stipendiary  monitors 
might  then  be  apprenticed  permanently  to  the  school,  without 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  class  of  stipendiary  monitors; 
arrangements  wnich  they  had  imagined  would  at  once  strengthen 
their  schools,  elevate  their  tone,  give  a  period  of  probation  for 
the  young  people  at  the  head  of  them,  and  make  the  pupil- 
teacners  a  comparatively  small  and  select  number,  of  whom 
few  would  have  to  encounter  the  mortification  of  being  turned 
back  in  mid  career. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes  relating 
to  school  apprentices  would  certainly  make  a  very  wide  opening 
for  the  employment  of  stipendiary  monitors,  with  great  benefit 
to  the  several  localities,  and  to  the  general  elevation  of  the 
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status  of  the  schools,  especially  in  those  districts  which  most 
require  it,  viz.  the  most  exclusively  agricultural  and  the  most 
exclusivelv  manufacturinff.  But  when  I  explain  to  the  local 
friends  of  the  schools  that  the  engagements  in  regard  to 
stipendiary  monitors  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  respect  of 
pupil-teachers,  except  that  the  term  is  one  year  shorter  and 
the  remuneration  little  more  than  one-half,  both  they  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  have  repeatedly  withdrawn  their 
expression  of  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  aid  under  these 
regulations.  For  the  few  children  of  humblest  station  who  can 
be  retained  in  school  these  provisions  will,  however,  in  some 
instances  prove  available ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  all  the 
schools  inspected  with  reference  to  apprenticeship  under  the 
new  Minutes,  the  apprenticeship  of  stipendiary  monitors  has^ 
under  these  circumstances,  been  recommended  m  only  eleven. 
For  the  schools  which  are  fit  only  to  receive  this  lower  form  of 
aid  are  very  commonly  situated  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts,  where  youthful  labour  bears  so  high  a  price,  in 
ordinary  times,  as  to  throw  the  humbler  scale  of  stipend  quite 
into  the  distance,  while  I  am  unable,  by  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  higher  scale,  to  recommend  the  inferior  and  straggling 
schools  of  such  districts  for  the  reception  of  apprentices  on 
the  higher  scale.  The  result  is^  that  in  only  a  few  girls' 
schools  and  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  those  in  the  most  agricul- 
tural  neighbourhoods,  will  any  of  the  lower  class  of  apprentices 
be  found ;  while  in  the  most  destitute  of  the  most  manufacturing 
districts  the  minutes  relating  to  school  apprentices  are  almost 
entirely  inoperative,  although  they  are  the  regions  most 
requiring  aia  in  some  shape. 

Limited  Number  of  Teachers  yet  ready  to  present  themselves 
for  Examination  for  Augmentation  of  Salary. — Some  of  the 
memorials  addressed  to  your  Lordships  under  the  new  Minutes 
are  also  for  aid  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  appli- 
cations for  such  aid  are  at  present,  I  understand,  too  few 
and  scattered  to  demand  the  immediate  institution  of  a  com- 
plete set  of  district  examinations  expressly  for  the  masters  of 
British  schools ;  and  in  remote  places,  therefore,  I  have  rather 
encouraged  the  disposition  to  defer  the  presentment  for  aug- 
mentation of  salary  for  a  little  time,  tmtil  the  opportunities 
E resented  by  the  education  of  a  few  apprenticed  pupils  shall 
ave  enabled  the  teachers  to  revise  and  complete  their  own 
eourses  of  study.  Indeed,  even  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  I  have  necessarily  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  first  examinations  which  may  be  fixed  to  take 
place  in  the  Borough  Bead  school,  no  mentionable  number 
appeared  ready  to  present  themselves  for  examination  so  early 
as  jBaster,  the  period  announced  for  the  first  general  examina- 

tieii  of  makers  in  the  National  schools. 

q2 
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Cordial  Reception  of  the  Aid  offered  by  the  Minutes  of  1846  in 
the  shape  of  Pupil  Teachers. — Those  great  provisions  of  the  new 
Minutes,  liowever,  which  offer  to  every  good  school,  without 
entailing  any  new  burthen  on  its  patrons,  the  additional  strength 
derivable  from  the  services  of  a  few  pupil-teachers,  and  to  the 
master  an  immediate  advantage  in  return  for  their  education, 
besides  what  he  may  gain  indirectly  by  the  augmented  teaching 

Eower  of  the  institution,  are  most  cordially  received,  wherever  I 
ave  yet  been  invited  to  inspect  with  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion ;  to  apply  them  appears  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  of 
any  kind,  beyond  the  mere  labour  of  observing,  collecting,  and 
weighing  a  great  number  of  details  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  moral  charge  of  the  master  and  the 
local  committee,  in  having  henceforward  to  exercise  a  guardian- 
ship over  young  adolescent  pupils,  as  well  as  over  tiie  great 
boay  of  children  in  the  school.  The  concurrent  testimonies  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  several  candi- 
dates, borne  by  the  Inspector  and  by  the  committee  respec- 
tively, are,  when  arrayed,  so  distinct  and  clear,  that  there  is 
never  any  room  for  difference  as  to  the  selection  to  be  made 
among  the  candidates,  and  very  little  even  for  doubt  on  either 
side.  To  decide  upon  imperrect  evidence  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  to  receive  pupils,  was  a  matter  of  rather 
more  anxiety  and  difficulty;  but  I  trust  that  those  who  have 
been  selected  will  prove  worthy  of  the  important  trust  which  is 
confided  to  them. 

Improvements  which  such  Aid  will  render  immediately  practicable, 
— A  very  early  effect  of  the  augmentation  of  the  teaching 
power  01  the  schools  by  the  apprenticeship  of  pupils  will  be 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  classes,  ana  augmentation  of 
collective  teaching  in  sections.  This  is  altogether  a  healthy 
progress :  but,  first,  as  the  monitorial  subdivision  of  a  school 
has  its  own  especial  defects,  so  has  the  collective  teaching  in 
larger  sections  its  own  especial  places  of  weakness,  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  which  jeopardises  its  success,  and  calls  for  a 
few  ODservations  towards  its  removal ;  for  it  threatens  to  entail 
equal  injury  upon  the  children  and  upon  their  new  pupil- 
instructors. 

Want  of  Collectiveness  in  present  Simultaneous  Teaching, — 
This  ignorance  as  to  the  essential  collectiveness  which  ought  to 
characterise  the  simultaneous  instruction,  whether  given  by  the 
teachers  themselves  or  their  senior  pupils,  and  the  defects 
resulting  from  this  ignorance,  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
still  attach  to  simultaneous  instruction  in  the  defectiveness  of 
its  matter  and  manner,  and  even  in  its  too  abstract  and  verbal 
character  altogether.  The  mere  fact  of  30  children  or  upwards 
being  arranged  before  a  teacher  in  gallery  does  not  insure 
their  instruction  by  him,  however  clear  his  own  apprehension 
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may  be  of  the  suLject-matter  of  his  discourse^  and  however 
fluent  and  pleasing  a  lecturer  he  may  prove  himself. 

It  is  essential  tnat  the  little  people  should  not  be  removed 
too  far  from  each  other  in  mental  stature,  and  yet  further  that 
they  should  all  and  severally  be  required  to  carry  on  a  course 
of  mental  effort  addressed  to  the  matter  before  them.  The 
former  requisite  is  wanting  wherever  a  whole  school  receives  the 
most  essential  parts  of  its  instruction  simultaneously ;  and  the 
latter  is  wanting  wherever,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  obtained  by  requiring  simultaneous  answers, 
or  answers  which  are  supposed  to  be  simultaneous,  and  which 
are  at  least  indiscriminate,  from  the  whole  assembly,  that  is, 
wherever  the  questions  which  occur  in  the  conversational  lec- 
ture are  thrown  before  the  class  indiscriminately,  and  any,  or 
all  who  can,  may  answer.  The  character  of  this  answering  will 
be  understood  on  a  moment's  reflection,  when  it  is  perceived 
that  it  commonly  comes,  from  all  who  speak,  in  precisely  the 
same  words,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  simultaneously  toronff  in 
the  same  words,  as  well  as,  more  Arequently,  simultaneously 
right.  In  effect,  the  words  of  a  few  older  children,  who  alone 
are  really  following  the  teacher,  are  caught  up  by  the  rest  with 
a  rapidity  which  an  uninitiated  ear  is  unable  to  detect ;  and 
the  result  is  so  cheerful  a  noise  that  the  teacher  himself  often 
believes  he  is  instructing  the  whole  section,  especially  when, 
now  and  then,  he  requires  an  unusually  long  or  hard  answer, 
given  only  by  an  elder  boy  or  two,  to  be  repeated  by  "  all 
together.' 

Now  in  this  case  the  gallery  or  section  is  matched  against 
the  master  to  learn  as  little  as  possible  ;  for  boys  no  more  than 
men  will  think  more  than  they  can  help;  and  the  greater 
number  always  hide  themselves  from  instruction  by  a  rapid 
transference  from  the  ear  to  the  lips  of  the  answers  of  a  few 
elder  or  quicker  boys,  or  simply  a  very  obedient  repetition  of 
them  **  all  together  "  when  desired.  !But  how  is  this  defect  to 
be  remedied?  1  have  often  asked  the  question  in  little  ex- 
amination papers  addressed  to  the  teachers,  and  receive  for 
answer,  ^  By  making  the  lesson  interesting,"  and  '*  By  impress- 
ing  upon  the  children  the  evils  of  the  imorance  whidi  they 
entail  upon  themselves  by  inattention."  AH  this  is  very  good, 
and  an  essential  part  of  their  duty;  but  something  more  is 
wanted  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for  children  will  sit  amused 
or  calmed  by  llie  voice  and  manner  of  a  lively  teacher  for  a 
long  time,  even  though  goinff  through  no  mental  effort,  and 
receiving  no  consistent  set  of  ideas  whatever;  while  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  moral  appeal  to  industry,  where  idleness  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  detection,  is,  in  the  case  of  childhood, 
obviously  unavailing. 

The  most  skilful  teachers,  however,  well  know  how  to  convert 
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a  thriftless  oollectiveness  of  vocal  utterance  into  a  fruitftil  col- 
lectiveness  of  mental  effort,  by  employing,  in  addition  to  the 
preceding  means,  not  only  a  well-dic^ested  system  of  progress 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in  their  simultaneous  lessons, 
but  also  a  method  of  individual  questioning ^  to  which  aU  are  held 
liable  in  rapid  and  irregular  succession  on  the  failure  of  any 
one  to  mase  answer;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  liability 
compels  each  to  follow  the  course  of  the  teacher's  facts  and 
reasoning  for  himself.  When  the  rieht  answer  is  at  length 
obtained  on  this  plan,  its  repetition  by  "  all  together,"  as  the 
complement  of  a  general  effort,  is  a  useful  climax ;  but  unless 
the  questioning  generally  be  thus  individualized^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  render  the  teaching  really  collective. 

A  common  practice  is^  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  greater 
portion  of  the  questioning  general  for  simultaneous  or  indis* 
Criminate  answering,  with  an  occasional  interrogation  addressed 
to  an  individual  boy ;  but  the  masters  by  whom  I  saw  it  used 
did  not  by  this  means  effectually  break  up  the  tacit  combination 
of  the  boys  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  ignorance ;  for  they 
were  placed  at  such  a  distance,  that  each  boy  thus  un&equently 
diallenged  had  the  advantage  of  a  ccmsiderable  radius  of 
whispers  to  enable  him  to  answer  that  which,  however  correct 
it  might  be,  he  would  not,  thus  prompted,  retain  with  any 
distinctness  or  intelligence. 

fFant  of  Collectiveness  in  Monitorial  Teaching. — I  beg  to  point 
ont  these  defects  in  relation  to  the  simultaneous  instruction, 
because  it  is  a  rising  element  in  the  schools  which  are  now 
absorbing  my  whole  attention,  and  because  the  same  defects 
are  very  prevalent,  diough  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  the 
monitonai  classes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  vice  may 
prevail  in  a  monitor's  class  of  ten,  nearly  as  much  as  in  a  mas- 
ter's gallery  of  a  hundred  children,  in  all  the  interrogatory 
exercises.  A  ^nviiixecoUectiveness  of  attentions  however,  is  more 
frequently  lost  in  these  drafts,  by  the  proper  system  of  indi- 
vidual challenge,  under  liability  to  mutual  correction  (whether 
with  or  without  the  taking  of  places),  being  superseded,  not  by 
simultaneity  of  answering,  but  by  the  opposite  vice  of  purely 
individual  instruction.  This  arises  from  the  want  of  proper 
training  among,  or  superintendence  over,  the  monitors,  and  is 
not  unnequenUy  witnessed  in  the  master's  own  class.  It  con- 
sists in  the  teacner  or  monitor  doing  all  the  work  of  correction 
himself,  whether  in  reading,  arithmetic,  or  any  other  lesson, 
whenever  a  fault  is  committed  or  a  wrong  answer  made,  instead 
of  using  first  some  proper  system  of  mutual  correction  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  whether  with  or  without  the  taking  d£ 
places  from  each  other,  by  which  to  compel  a  true  simultaneity 
of  attention.  In  this  case  the  instruction  is  purely  individual 
to  each  child  in  succession,  while  aU  the  others  await  their  turn 
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in  ill-disciplined  indolence  of  mind.  Thus,  in  a  class  of  twelve, 
they  are  at  work  only  one-twelfth  of  the  time  that  they  are 
assembled,  and  that  twelfth  in  but  a  half-aroused  and  slovenly 
disposition.  In  the  reading  exercises,  for  instance,  when  all  the 
correction  is  done  by  the  monitor,  each  boy,  when  his  turn 
arrives,  finds  out  his  place,  reads  in  as  low  a  tone  as  possible, 
and  constantly  strives  to  '^  bolt  "  the  words  which  he  does  not 
know  in  a  half-uttered  state ;  a  combination  of  perversenesses 
which  no  monitor  has  the  moral  energies  steadily  and  con- 
tinuouslv  to  resist ;  for  the  public  opinion  and  fixed  habits  of 
the  whole  draft  are  against  him,  and  he  hopelessly  slurs  over 
his  duty,  which  is  the  next  step  to  giving  it  up  altogether  and 
proceeding  to  play  with  the  boys  before  him. 

In  a  well-organized  school,  on  the  contrary,  the  boys  would 
have  been  required  to  correct  each  other's  reading,  or  answer- 
ing, or  processes  in  working  round  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  by 
bemg  individually  challenged  by  the  monitor,  and  being  re- 
quired silently  to  hold  up  their  hands  if  they  thought  they 
could  make  a  correction ;  and  hot  only  would  their  collective 
attention  be  thus  secured,  but  their  eagerness  would  spur  on 
the  monitor  himself,  and  not  allow  him  to  pass  over  a  blunder, 
which  would  be  made  sufficiently  audible  by  the  changed 
opinion  in  favour  of  distinct  instead  of  indistinct  utterance, 
wnen  every  boy  is  looking  to  correct  the  one  who  is  speaking. 
In  &ct,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  in  a  monitorial  school  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  there  is  room,  with  a  small  staff  of  good 
monitors,  either  for  very  considerable  success,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  methods  which  secure  collective  attention,  or  for  every 
deg^e  of  failure,  where  it  is  missed  either  by  a  noisy  simul- 
taneity of  reading  or  answering,  or  a  scarcely  less  defective 
plan  of  successive  individual  instruction,  by  an  agency  which 
IS  destitute  of  the  moral  energies  to  carry  it  out. 

Remedies  available  in  both  Simultaneous  and  Monitorial  Schools. 
-*-In  the  schools  expressly  of  monitorial  organization  may  be 
witnessed  every  grade  of  milure  or  of  success  in  the  processes 
of  technical  instruction  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
duties  of  an  elementary  school ;  and  according  as  the  type  of 
a  monitorial  school,  carried  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  or  the  most  failing  in  regard  to  its  methods, 
does  its  system  generally  receive  unlimited  praise  or  unlimited 
condemnatibn.  But  that  the  latter  is  as  unwise  as  the  former 
I  receive  daily  evidence  in  many  of  the  schools  whose  teachers 
are  struggling  in  the  van  of  Christian  education  among  the 
poor.  jPor  in  the  schools  in  which  simultaneous  instruction 
m  sections,  or  to  the  whole  school,  has  made  most  progress  in 
the  imperfect  manner  already  described,  a  rather  premature 
contempt  for  all  monitorial  agency,  which  it  is  not,  therefore, 
thought  worth  while  to  train  and  discipline,  causes  the  whole 
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of  the  monitorial  work  in  them  to  be  of  an  inferior  character ; 
while  yet,  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  children  of 
very  various  ages  under  only  one  teacher,  as  these  schools  are, 
a  large  proportion  of  their  exercises  are  necessarily  made  over 
to  monitors  thus  unprepared  for  any  useful  effort.  The  con- 
sequences are  obvious.  They  drop  into  slow^  slovenly,  and 
incorrect  individual  instruction ;  the  monitors  going  from  child 
to  child,  and  having  a  sentence  imperfectly  muttered  by  each 
in  succession.  Except  that  whicn  is  given  by  the  master 
individually  to  the  higher  boys,  the  instruction  throughout  tho 
body  of  these  schools  is  therefore  frequently  wanting  both  in 
accuracy  and  in  distribution^  as  compared  with  that  pervading 
the  better  monitorial  schools.  This  is  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment where  so  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  get  the  adult  or 
adolescent  teachers  into  more  direct  and  constant  intercourse 
with  the  children  generally,  in  lieu  of  their  being  left  so  much 
to  a  weak  monitorial  agency ;  and  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
result  of  the  change,  but  a  mere  accident  of  transition,  which 
may  be  repaired  by  the  careful  employment  of  proper  methods 
of  compellmg  collective  attention,  and  by  carefully  training 
the  monitors  to  their  use,  so  long  as  monitorial  agency  of  some 
kind  continues  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  pecu- 
niary resources  of  our  popular  schools.  The  competition  for 
E laces  in  the  class  may  form  a  part  of  those  methods,  or  may 
e  omitted  from  them ;  but  witn  a  monitorial  agency  I  have 
generally  found  its  moderate  use  to  be  valuable,  as  a  wedge 
to  the  practice  of  mutual  correction.  I'he  propriety  of  such 
corrections,  when  once  the  want  of  them  is  pointed  out,  needs 
no  enforcement  upon  the  local  promoters  of  schools,  whose 
sacrifices  for  their  support  are  made  entirely  with  the  design 
of  elevatinff  the  whole  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  they 
belong,  ana  not  of  raising  a  few  out  of  it.  And  until  they 
are  made,  the  augmentation  of  simultaneous  instruction  will 
not  be  attended  with  that  sound  general  progress,  from  the 
very  youneest  children  upwards,  which  it  has  been  designed  to 
secure,  and  the  want  of  which  has  jeopardized  the  existence 
of  various  such  schools,  through  the  withdrawal  or  the  defec- 
tive influx  of  younger  children,  when  it  was  found  by  the 
Sarents  that  their  technical  progress  was  comparatively 
efective. 

The  relative  superiority  of  the  Bethnal-Green  boys*  school, 
with  ample  room  for  criticism  throughout  its  classes,  con- 
sists  mainly  in  neither  monitorial  nor  simultaneous  instruction 
being  despised,  but  each  being  used  in  the  great  body  of  the 
school  to  its  proper  purpose,  with  a  set  of  methods  that  make 
the  instruction  thoroughly  collective  in  both.  Indeed,  without 
such  methods  the  ^oung  teacher  of  a  gallery  is  in  almost  as 
demoralizing  a  position  as  the  little  monitor  of  an  unorganized 
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or  disorganized  class ;  for  the  perjyetual  clangour  of  his  lectiir* 
ing,  and  the  children's  seemingly  simultaneous  replies,  without 
his  having  to  encounter  the  labour  of  compelling  each  and 
all  to  incfopendent  mental  effort,  give  a  show  of  success  and 
progress  whidi  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to  the  suggestions 
of  self-conceit,  and  may  entail  many  a  painful  trial  or  absolute 
ruin  on  the  victim  of  them ;  a  danger  sufficiently  great,  around 
all  young  people  brought  up  through  the  wnole  period  of 
adolescence  in  the  practice  of  teaching  much  more  than  of 
learning,  to  dictate  their  protection  from  it  in  every  way  that 
may  be  available.  In  fine,  the  best  English  schools  on  the 
Glasffow  system  need  as  much  improvement  in  the  practical  use 
of  delegated  teaching,  as  the  best  British  schools  do  in  the 
methods  and  matter  of  their  simultaneous  instruction  ;  and  in 
both  classes  the  necessity  for  such  improvement  is  rendered 
yet  more  imperative  by  the  means  now  placed  at  their  disposal, 
under  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  of  employing  skilled  subordi- 
nates. 

Value  of  the  new  Experience  of  aided  Schools. — When  asked 
to  give  advice  upon  the  best  economy  in  school  management 
of  the  increased  teaching  power  which  will  grow  up  under 
the  new  Minutes  in  the  schools  which  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  providons,  I  have  generally  confined  myself 
merely  to  defining  the  various  methods  in  which  this  power 
can  alone  be  employed  with  effect,  and  the  general  size  of 
classes,  with  reference  to  the  ages  and  attainments  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  instructors,  which  is  dictated  by  the  soundest 
economy  of  their  strength,  without  attempting  to  make  a  com- 
plete scheme  for  each,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  some 
stereotyped  plan  entertained  by  authority.  The  experience 
of  the  intelligent  teachers  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  pupils  will  itself  dictate,  according  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  composition  of  their  several  schools,  the  best 
combinations  that  they  can  make  of  drafts,  classes,  and  sections, 
as  the  power  which  they  possess  of  dealing  with  them  gradually 
augments.  And  out  or  this  experience  I  do  not  doubt  of 
witnessing  the  development  of  a  mixed  system  of  instruction  (to 
the  pupil-teachers  themselves  and  the  elder  boys  chiefly  indi* 
vidual,  and  to  the  body  of  the  several  schools  chiefly  collective, 
whether  in  small  drafts,  large  classes,  or  larger  sections)  which 
shall  offer  a  great  example  in  the  new  career  which  is  being 
opened  up  for  the  general  education  of  the  people  by  the  exer- 
tions of  your  Lordmips  and  the  liberality  of  Parliament. 

Cardinal  Evils  which  they  will  now  have  the  means  of  eradi" 
eating. — ^The  importance  of  such  an  example  can  scarcely  be 
over-rated ;  for  tne  extent  to  which  a  vigorous  instruction  per- 
vades the  generality  of  schools  is  far  too  limited,  owing  to  the  want 
of  suffici^ut  fund%  and  therefore  of  greater  teaching  power,  in  the 
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shape  of  adolescent  if  not  adult  assistance  to  the  master  or  mis- 
tress. Hence  results  a  practical  neglect  of  th^  mental  training 
of  the  younger  children  in  too  many  of  the  boys'  and  girls* 
schools,  whetner  of  monitorial  or  simultaneous  instruction^  for 
successive  years  of  their  attendance  in  them^  and  a  very  justifi- 
able doubt  on  the  part  of  the  parents  whether  it  be  worth  while 
to  send  the  children  to  school  at  all  or  not.  If  to  this  large 
portion  of  the  school  attendance  we  add  those  of  the  elder 
children  who  virtually  lose  nine-tenths  of  their  time  through 
defective  methods  in  their  classes^  we  get  a  mass  of  dulness, 
sometimes  qualified  by  a  conceit  of  verbal  progress,  which 
should  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  the  real  frontier  of  ignorance 
lies  too  often  within  the  schools^  and  that  we  ought  not  to  esti- 
mate the  progress  of  education  so  much  by  the  number  present, 
as  by  the  proportion  who  attain  to  certain  classes  in  them.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  I  have  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
directing  the  attention  of  visiting  members  of  the  committees 
rather  to  exemplar  drafts  of  the  middle  and  lower  sections  in 
their  several  schools  than  to  the  top  draft,  or  the  apparently 
simultaneous  answering  of  the  whole  mass,  to  which  attention 
is  usually  restricted ;  for  it  is  in  the  former  alone  that  they 
can  really  witness  what  their  institution  is  doing  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  who  freq^uent  it ;  and  if  they  will  compare 
the  attainments  of  children  m  such  drafts  with  the  time  they 
have  been  in  school,  they  will  not  always  find  ground  for 
satisfaction  with  what  they  are  doing  to  elevate  the  general 
population  around  them.  This  defectiveness  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  monitorial  schools ;  it  attaches  quite  as  much 
to  those  characterised  by  their  profession  of  almost  exclusive 
simultaneous  teaching ;  and  merely  to  change  the  pattern  of 
our  cheap  schools  is  but  to  give  a  new  lease  to  the  flatteiing 
error  that  we  can  really  educate  a  people  without  teachers ; 
teachers,  that  is,  in  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  numbers 
to  be  taught,  and  themselves  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
an  English  education^  and  well  tramed  to  the  use  of  the  best 
methods.  If  such  were  universally  to  be  found  in  the  ffirls* 
schools,  for  instance,  the  ladies  would  be  less  sensible  of  the 
degree  of  conceit  which  they  complain  of  beinff  sometimes  bred 
in  them.  That  years  spent  in  mental  indolence  and  vain 
utterances  should  oe  accompanied  by  feebleness,  well  satisfied 
with  the  ease  of  its  fiuicied  progress^  is  not  surprising,  any  more 
than  that  the  few  top  girls  who  do  all  the  public  answering 
for  a  whole  sdiool,  of  wmch  they  are  quite  conscious  themselves 
though  the  spectator  is  not,  should  believe  themselves  pre- 
eminently accomplished.  Had  earnest  attention  and  genuine 
exertion  been  constantly  reauired  from  them,  in  exercises  con- 
sistent with  their  years,  and  naving  a  constant  leaning  towards 
a  knowledge  of  common  things^  and  of  the  duties  and  resources 
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of  their  homes  and  their  station,  there  vonld  have  been  little 
nound  for  such  a  complaint;  bnt  that  it  is  too  often  well 
founded  under  present  circumstances  I  cannot  deny. 

So,  likewise,  in  the  boys'  schoolsi  the  waste  half  of  the  time 
of  the  *'  slate-writers,*'  with  the  aids  now  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  which  have  the  abler  class  of  teachers,  might  be 
profitably  employed  to  the  awakening  of  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  of  grateful  inquiry,  whidi  would  find  boundless 
exercise  in  the  trees»  plants,  animals,  birds,  insects,  stones^ 
earths,  and  implements  or  products  of  industry,  which  they 
see  in  their  daily  paths.  To  what  a  new  being  of  innocent 
enjoyment  woula  such  a  training  awaken  their  now  dormant 
and  listless  minds,  if  redeemed  firom  the  barren  verbiage  to 
which  the  lessons  in  the  elements  of  science,  taken  crudely  from 
works  of  too  encyclopoedic  a  character,  are  so  frequently  re- 
stricted, to  the  stultification  of  the  children,  and  the  needless 
horror  of  persons  who  believe  that  they  are  bein^  made  "  too 
wise,"  when  their  good  hearts  would  be  filled  with  delight  to 
witness  the  far  humbler  and  more  genuine  progress  whidbi  the 
children  might  easily  make  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mon tilings  around  them  I  What  broader,  what  safer,  what 
more  hopeful  basb  shall  human  eSovt  lay  down,  even  for  their 
instruction  in  that  self-knowledge  which  can  be  derived  only 
fix>m  the  words  of  revealed  truth,  applied  to  the  heart  by  divine 
grace  supplicated  in  a  Bedeemers  name,  than  a  habit  of 
gratefully  contemplating  the  beauties  and  wonders  which  sur- 
round them,  with  hearts  directed  to  the  Creator's  praise ;  a 
Creator  whose  beneficence  is  thus  brought  home  to  them,  not 
as  a  barren  dogma  but  a  vivid  truth,  m  which  they  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  I  The  day-school,  in  lieu  of  being 
the  rival  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  ought,  indeed,  to  be  its  great  helpmate. 

Narrow  Limits  of  Education  in  its  best  sense  in  the  Day-schools 
of  the  Poor. — However  essential  such  a  training  may  seem  to  any 
course  claiming  the  name  of  edueation,it  has  yet  to  hie  commenced 
for  all  the  children  in  our  schools,  except  a  few  in  the  top  classes 
of  the  best  of  them.  And  grateful  indeed  as  we  ought  to  be 
for  the  degree  of  instruction  which  has  been  spread  among  the 
poorer  daMes,  their  "  day-school  education  "  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
even  in  the  most  favoured  places;  while  in  remote,  though  often 
not  less  densely  populated  districts,  its  existence  is  little  more 
than  nominal,  whatever  may  be  the  exceeding  number  of  infants 
**  kept  quiet "  in  the  kitchens  of  the  dames,  or  of  uneducated 
and  untrained  teachers  earning  a  scanty  pittance  under  per- 
mission to  assemble  a  few  children  on  week-days  amidst  the 
superfluous  desks  and  bendies  of  the  Sunday-sduKils. 

Even  under  more  fiftvourable  circumstances  it  is  too  mueh 
the  habit  of  committees,  as  well  as  of  teachers,  to  estimate  the 
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success  of  their  schools  merely  by  the  numbers  in  attendance, 
and  the  increased  facility  which  this  attendance  gives  them  of 
keeping  out  of  debt  without  overstraining  in  the  collections ; 
ana  I  have  encountered  one  or  two  painful  instances  of  the 
misuse  of  popular  confidence,  by  botn  teachers  and  commit- 
tees relaxing  instead  of  redoubling  their  efforts,  under  the 
augmented  charge.  My  impression,  indeed,  is  that  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  which  my  second  visits  of  inspection  have 
shown  to  be  in  existence,  is  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  the 
schools ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  number  have  evinced  it 
in  applications  for  aid  under  your  Lordships*  recent  Minutes. 
I  would  refer  to  the  appended  notes  upon  the  several  schools 
for  a  brief  description  of  their  respective  merits,  and  call  more 
particular  attention  to  those  of  Abbey-street  Bethnal  Green, 
Mosley-street  Manchester,  Tiverton,  and  Stonehouse,  as  pos- 
sessing features  of  marked  peculiarity  as  well  as  superior 
excellence. 

Statistical  Evidence  to  the  dtfective  Quality  of  Popular  Educa* 
tion. — Before  closing  this  Report  I  would  also  beg  permission 
to  add  the  results  of  a  careful  statistical  analysis,  completing 
that  contained  in  my  last  Report,  and  directed  to  the  detection 
of  the  relative  quality  of  the  popular  education  given  in  each 
of  the  different  districts  therein  described,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
evinced  in  the  criminal  calendars  of  those  districts ;  for  the 
results  are  as  painfully  unfavourable  to  the  most  purely  pro^ 
dueing  districts,  whether  agricultural  or  manufactunng,  as  the 
former  elucidations  of  its  relative  quantity ;  and  as  the  most 
rapid  accumulation  of  population  and  influence  is  taking  place 
in  these  latter  districts,  they  will,  I  believe,  be  found  worthy 
of  your  Lordships'  notice,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
a  painful  support  to  my  impression  that  the  frontier  between 
ignorance  and  education  worthy  of  the  name  lies  chiefly  within 
thepopular  schools  already  existing. 

For  any  statistical  evidence  which  has  yet  been  adduced,  the 
relative  proportions  of  ignorance  and  of  instruction  to  be  found 
amongst  those  brought  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  their 
country  may  be  the  same  that  exist  among  the  population  at 
large ;  and  the  mere  positive  excess  of  ignorance  within  the 
gaols,  if  the  same  exist  without  their  walls,  affords  no  evidence 
whatever  in  favour  of  the  moral  effects  of  **  education  "  as  de- 
fined in  the  criminal  returns.  By  comparing  the  proportion 
of  the  population  in  gaol  with  the  proportion  unable  to  write 
in  each  district,  one  with  another,  we  have  arrived,  however,  at 
a  statistical  proof  of  the  immediate  connexion  between  the 

{proportion  of  instruction  and  of  criminal  offences.  This  one 
act  does  but  awaken  our  desire  for  further  analysis,  to  detect, 
then,  how  this  superior  amount  of  instruction  among  the  popu- 
lation at  large  evinces  itself  in  the  degree  of  instruction  found 
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among  the  criminal  portion  of  it,  reduced  as  its  total  amount 
is  by  the  presence  of  such  instruction ;  and  to  ascertain,  by  this 
means,  with  what  degree  of  technical  instruction  there  is  asso- 
ciated^ in  most  cases  and  however  indirectly,  that  superior 
degree  of  moral  strength  which  protects  from  the  grosser  forms 
of  misconduct. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  useful  to  examine-^ 

1.  Whether  the  decline  of  ignorance,  thus  tested,  among  the 
population  at  large,  be  accompanied  by  precisely  the  like  de- 
cline within  the  gaols,  or  show  itself  in  some  more  remarkable 
manner,     f  Appendix  V.) 

2.  Whetner  there  be  any  remarkable  progress  or  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  degree  of  instruction  ap- 
pearing before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  their  country,  in  a 
series  of  recent  years.    (Appendix  VI.  and  VII.) 

These  inquiries  will  necessarily  be  irrespective  of  the  total 
number  of  criminal  commitments  in  the  several  years  under 
examination,  which  exhibited  an  increase  in  a  proportion  much 
beyond  that  of  the  population  for  a  long  series  of  years  down 
to  1842.  The  important  decrease  in  the  three  succeeding 
years,  from  31,309  in  1842,  to  29,591  in  1843,  26,542  in  1844, 
and  24,303  in  1845,  has  been  the  subject  of  especial  observa- 
tion ;  being  the  first  continuous  diminution  of  commitments 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  forty  years.  In  1846,  however, 
there  was  an  increase  to  25,107>  and  in  1847  to  28,833,  being 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  14*84  per  cent,  on  the  year,  occur- 
ring  in  all  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  realm. 

In  making  the  comparison  between  the  degrees  of  ignorance 
which  prevail  among  those  committed  for  criminal  offences  and 
among  the  population  at  large  respectively,  we  must  assume 
that  the  test  by  which  the  class  of  those  who  are  able  "  neither 
to  read  nor  write'*  is  formed  among  the  former,  is,  in  effect, 
nearly  identical  with  the  marriage-register  test ;  and  not  only 
the  near  approximation  of  the  results,  but  the  general  sensi- 
tiveness with  which  they  coincide  in  every  county  and  district, 
affords  strong  evidence  that  this  assumption  is  well  founded. 
The  general  result  is,  that  the  proportion  of  males  in  England 
and  Wales  who  sign  the  marriage  registers  with  marks  was 
33-6  per  cent,  in  1839-40,  and  32-4  per  cent,  in  1844,  being  a 
decline  of  1*2  per  cent,  in  three  years  and  a  half;  while  the 
proportion  found  unable  cither  to  read  or  write  among  those 
committed  to  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837-8-9  was  34-4  per 
cent,  and  in  1842-3-4  31*3  per  cent.,  being  a  decline  of  3*1 
per  cent,  in  five  years,  upon  a  proportion  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  like  ignorance  witnessed  in  the  population  at  lar^,  but  one 
showing  double  the  rate  of  decrease.  These  numbers,  then, 
afford  out  feeble  testimony  in  favour  of  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  now  being  given,  and  which  has  sufficed  to  place 
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all  the  rest  of  the  persons  committed  in  classes  in  which  they 
are  described  as  bemg  at  all  events  able  to  write,  though  im- 
perfectly. 

The  equability  between  the  proportions  utterly  uninstructed 
in  the  eommonest  arts  of  scholarship,  in  and  out  of  gaol,  in 
the  kin^om  at  larse,  is,  of  course,  eaually  found  in  many  of 
its  provinces,  but  there  is  a  double  deviation  Arom  it  which 
indicates  a  general  cause  of  extensive  operation.  In  the  least 
educated  districts  the  proportion  wholly  uninstructed  among 
the  persons  committed  for  trial  is  kse  than  amongr  the  popu- 
lation at  large ;  while  in  the  most  educated  districts  the  pro- 
!)ortion  of  the  wholly  uneducated  among  the  persons  committed 
or  trial  is  proportionally  above  the  average.  As  this  appears, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  chiefly  by  comparison  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  and  the  midland  counties,  it  might 
admit  of  complete  explanation  by  supposing  that  many  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  dissolute  of  the  rural  population,  finding 
their  way  to  the  metropolis,  there  entered  the  later  stages  of 
an  unhappy  career.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  relative  ex- 
cess of  tne  totally  ignorant  appearing  in  the  criminal  calendar 
of  Rutlandshire,  the  only  one  of  the  midland  counties  remark- 
ably advanced  in  popular  education,  nor  the  coincidence  of  the 
like  phenomenon  witn  the  superior  instruction  of  the  East  and 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  Cumberland,  of  Northumber- 
land, and  of  Durham.  Migration  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and 
depraved  into  these  regions  appears  to  be  very  improbable ; 
neither  is  there  any  conceivable  emigration  of  such  persons  to 
account  for  the  proportionate  defect  of  the  wholly  unmstructed 
in  Monmouthshire,  South  Wales,  or  Cornwall,  or  in  the  whole 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  densely  populated  of  the  manufac- 
turing counties  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding, 
Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wholly  uneducated  in  gaol  is  less  than  the  pro- 
portion in  the  population  at  lar^e,  eaually  in  the  most  purely 
agricultural  districts  of  the  south  ana  east,  and  in  the  most 
purely  minifig  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  and 
west,  which  are  respectively  the  most  positively  ignorant  and 
criminal;  while  in  the  most  instructea  counties^  whether  of 
the  north  or  the  south,  and  whether  metropolitan,  agricultural, 
mining,  or  manufacturing,  the  converse  is  seen. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  fact  which  suggests  itself  to 
my  mind,  is,  that  there  is  no  less  diflference  m  the  auality 
than  in  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  most  ana  least 
instructed  portions  of  the  kingdom  respectively ;  and  that  it  is 
only  a  degree  of  carefiil  uprearingof  the  young,  far  higher  than 
that  whicn  can  be  tested  by  the  lowest  attainments  in  reading 
and  writing,  that  is  alone  blessed  to  the  ffood  end  of  righteous 
in  a  Christiaii  hope.    It  is  the  abstraction  of  a  groater 
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number  of  the  instTucted  from  the  criminal  calendars  of  the 
better  educated  districts  which  there  throws  the  proportion  of 
the  totally  ignorant  into  excess  ;  and  the  inferior  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  worse  educated  districts,  which 
permits  a  greater  number  of  the  instructed  to  appear  before 
the  criminal  tribunals,  to  the  reduction  of  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  wholly  ignorant  comprised  in  the  calendars.  Thus 
regarded,  these  figures  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression which  I  have  derived  ^om  other  sources,  that,  around 
the  moderate  amount  of  really  efficient  instruction  and  really 
Christian  training  which  prevails  even  in  our  best  educated 
districts,  there  exists  a  wide  margin  of  spurious  schooling, 
without  any  good  effect  either  upon  the  intellect  or  the  heart  i 
and  that  in  the  remotest  of  the  agricultural,  as  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  this  doubtful  twilight  that 
generally  prevails,  with  no  compensating  superiority  of  vigorous 
education  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  education,  in  any 
rational  sense  of  the  term,  between  one  portion  of  the  kingdom 
and  another,  is  far  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  varying 
proportion  which  the  marriage  registers  show  to  be  unable  to 
write  at  all ;  while  as  yet  we  have  no  test  that,  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  will  check  against  the  gaol  returns  of  those 
who  can  read  and  write  imperfectly,  "and  read  and  write  well.*' 
If  we  had  a  test  of  the  latter  range  of  scholarship  ibr  each  county 
in  the  population  at  large,  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  would 
furnish  far  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  good  education,  than 
that  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  derive  merely  from  a 
comparison  of  the  numbers  wholly  uneducated  that  appear  in 
the  marriage  registers  and  in  the  criminal  calendars. 

Let  us,  however, .  return  to  the  comparative  progress  of 
''  education  "  up  to  the  mark  of  bare  reading  and  writing  (since 
even  good  people  will  call  it  such)  amongst  the  population  at 
large  and  those  brought  up  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of 
their  countrjr.  Here,  also,  we  see  a  ^eat  number  of  curious 
coincidences  in  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  marks  in  the 
marriage  registers,  and  of  the  proportion  of  persons  able  neither 
to  read  nor  write  in  the  criminal  calendars  of  the  county  or 
district.  There  are  likewise  some  anomalies,  but  the  general 
result  is  a  decrease  of  the  proportion  wholly  uneducated  in 
the  criminal  calendars  at  double  the  rate  that  it  is  found 
to  decline  in  the  marriage  registers,  after  reckoning  for 
the  difference  of  the  interval  between  the  data  yielding  the 
figures  now  compared.  The  decline  is  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  western  Celtic  districts,  and,  next  to  them,  it  is  least  ob- 
servable in  the  great  northern  and  central  mining  and  manu- 
facturing counties,  where  it  has  declined  only  one-thirteenth  in 
five  years,  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdbm  it  has  declined 
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about  one-tenth^  except  in  the  northern  and  midland  agricul- 
tural counties  (contiguous  to  the  comparatively  stationary  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  counties),  in  which  it  has  declined 
upwards  of  one-seventn.  We  thus  find  the  decline  of  total  . 
ignorance  to  be  slowest  in  the  most  criminal  and  the  most 
igpiorant  districts,  in  which  nevertheless  its  decline  among 
those  in  gaol  is  greater  than  in  society  at  large ;  everywhere 
indicating  the  very  doubtful  quality  of  a  great  proportion  of 
that  whicn  barely  nelps  its  recipients  out  of  the  category  of 
the  totally  ignorant. 

The  two  least  criminal  regions  are  at  the  opposite  extremes 
in  this  respect  (the  Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian),  with  this  im- 

Sortant  difference,  that  in  the  region  where  there  is  the  e^reatest 
ecline  of  absolute  ignorance  among  the  criminius  (the 
Scandinavian),  there  is  not  one-half  of  me  amount  of  it  in  the 
population  at  large  which  exists  in  the  other,  while  the  con* 
siderable  proportion  which  the  uninstructed  still  bear  to  the 
instructed  is  Dolstered  up  by  the  far  more  rapid  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  those  who  ''read  and  write  well'*  in  the  counties 
of  best  instruction;  a  decline  greater  than  in  any  other  dis- 
tricts, and  five  times  as  ^reat  as  in  the  Celtic  regions,  with 
which  we  are  now  comparing  them. 

The  decline  in  our  gaols,  in  five  years,  of  those  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  is  seen  in  some  counties  to  be  remarkably 
great/and  its  augmentation,  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  cases  in 
which  it  occurs,  is  associated  with  a  retrograde  movement  in  the 
instruction  of  the  population  at  large,  or  a  general  excess  of 
crime,  as  in  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  and  Leicestershire; 
evidence  at  once  of  the  near  connexion  of  these  columns  of 
figures  with  each  other,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  reliance  on 
absolute  ignorance,  or  a  cessation  from  the  advancement  of 
instruction  altogether,  for  a  cure  of  existing  evils.  South  Wales 
presents  the  only  case  of  an  increased  proportion  of  utterly 
Ignorant  criminals  without  any  excessive  amount  of  crime, 
and  with  a  decreased  proportion  of  "  marks  *'  in  the 
marriage  registers ;  another  coincidence,  which,  with  that 
of  the  seemingly  wonderful  decline  in  bastardy  with  the 
changed  registry  of  births,  strongly  induces  me  to  suppose  that 
there  is  some  unexplained  peculiarity  in  the  social  circum- 
stances of  this  region,  which  affects  the  present  registry  of 
births  and  marriages,  as  compared  with  its  operation  wlien  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  A  comparison  of  the  proportions  per 
cent,  above  and  below  the  average  of  all  England  and  Wales, 
in  each  county  and  district,  of  the  number  of  mark-makers  in 
the  marriage  registers,  and  of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  in 
the  criminal  calendars,  shows  less  variation  between  each  county 
and  district  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  on  account  of  tho 
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compensating  influences  already  described.    Thei^  general  coin- 
cidence, however,  is  not  the  less  observable. 

Unable  to  pursue  any  further  the  comparison  between  the 
instruction  which  prevaib  amidst  the  population  at  large,  and 
that  found  among  persons  brought  up  before  the  criminal 
tribunals,  it  remains  only  to  call  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the 
instruction  found  amongst  the  latter  only,  contained  in  Ap- 
pendix VI.,  for  the  period  of  five  years,  to  which  all  our 
observations  have  hitherto  been  limited^  with  the  duplicate. 
Appendix  VII.,  which  brings  the  same  analysis  down  to  the 
present  time.     It  is  only  from  the  lowest  and  most  neglected 

Sortions  of  society  that  the  wholly  uninstructed  criminals  are 
erived.  Those  who  "  read  and  write  imperfectly  "  will  be 
variously  derived  from  all  the  labouring  classes,  except  a 
portion  of  the  skilled  artisans,  whose  children  learn  to  '^  read 
and  write  well,'*  or,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  those  of  the  humbler 
middle  classes  generally.  Reading  and  writing  well,  however, 
is  not  yet  a  scale  of  accomplishment  that  characterises  any  class 
below  this. 

The  proportion  of  criminals  "reading  and  writing  ill"  is 
thus  seen  to  be  now  precisely  double  that  of  the  criminals 
"  unable  to  read  and  write,"  having  increased  no  less  that  5*7 
per  cent,  iu  the  first  period  of  five  years  and  •  4  per  cent,  during 
a  subsequent  period  of  three  years,  making  a  total  of  6  *  1  per 
cent,  in  the  eight  years.  The  class  of  "  superior  instruction " 
being  very  limited  (in  fact,  in  the  centesimal  proportions,  always 
under  a  whole  figure),  and  likewise  unvarying,  this  increase  must 
necessarily  be  derived  from  only  one  other  of  the  four  classes, 
besides  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  From  this  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  subtraction  of  3*1  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  and  1  •  I  per  cent,  in  three  more,  making  a  total  of  4*2 
per  cent,  out  of  the  6*  1  per  cent,  of  augmentation  observed  in 
the  column  of  '* reading  and  writing  ill."  The  other  1-9  per 
cent,  is  derived  from  the  column  of  "  reading  and  writing  well," 
in  which  the  decline  during  the  first  five  years  was  no  less  than 
2*6  per  cent., but  a  retrograde  movement  during  the  last  three 
years  has  reduced  this  proportion  to  1  -9. 

It  is,  however,  to  this  heading  that  I  would  call  especial 
attention,  for  this  alone  affords  evidence,  both  conclusive 
and  satisfactory,  of  a  moral  progress.  A  gradual  change 
in  the  standard  designated  "reading  and  writing  well'*  could 
alone  account  for  this  decline  of  one*fifth  in  tne  proportion 
of  those  possessed  of  this  amount  of  instruction ;  but  I  would 
fain  hope  that  it  is  a  correct  indication  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  moral  tone  of  the  middle  classes  generally,  springing 
from  the  source  of  all  truth  and  all  goodness.     Even  if  any 

Sortion  of  it  arise  from  a  practical  elevation  of  the  standard 
esignated  by  the  heads  of  each  column,  this  fact  will  only 

II.  R 
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render  still  stronger  the  conclusions  already  drawn  from  the 
increased  proportion  of  those  reading  and  writing  ill,  which 
would  have  been  yet  greater,  but  for  the  retention  of  some  that 
might  have  been  included  in  that  column  in  the  number  of 
the  totally  uninstructed. 

The  proportion  of  persons  of  superior  education  committed 
for  criminal  offences,  always  very  small,  has  underffone  no 
change  in  the  kingdom  at  large  in  the  period  under  con- 
sideration ;  it  amounts  in  the  whole  only  to  *  4  per  cent.,  or  1  in 
250 ;  but  we  have  no  statistical  evidence  to  the  proportion  of 
persons  in  the  population  at  large,  of  an  age  to  be  committed 
lor  crime,  who  could  be  designated  as  possessed  of  *'  superior 
instruction."  It  is  probably  not  so  small,  but  in  the  absence  of 
the  ascertained  fact  the  positive  smallness  of  the  number  under 
this  head  affords,  in  its  stationary  character,  no  statistical 
evidence  in  favour  of  or  against  the  moral  effects  of  "superior 
education.** 

In  the  use  of  these  or  any  other  statistics  of  instruction,  I 
hope  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  regarded  only 
as  indications  of  the  probable  existence  of  that  amount  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  advancement  which  should  be  the 
concomitant  of  instruction  in  a  professedly  Christian  country, 
and  can  seldom,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  be  found 
wholly  without  that  instruction  which  is  always  accessible  to, 
if  not  already  possessed  by,  an  awakened  mind.  Mere  intel- 
lectual excitement  in  any  class  does  little  for  morality,  and 
nothing  for  peace  and  happiness,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  the 
**  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  that  practical  humility,  guided  by 
consistent  thought,  which  will  evince  its  attainment.  But 
shall  we,  therefore,  withhold  the  human  means  most  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  these  higher  gifts,  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  place  in  our  hands,  merely  because  in  aorae  minds 
there  is  an  empirical  tendency  to  look  for  an  immediate  and 
local  result  of  every  direct  and  local  application,  however 
intimate  and  uninterrupted  may  be  the  connexion  between 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applied  and  the  whole  moral  being 
of  society,  and  however  remote  the  quarter  in  which  a  result, 
with  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of 
human  society,  ought  rationally  to  have  been  expected  ? 

In  the  Criminal  Returns,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  extended 
and  improved  education  among  the  poor,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  criminal  calendars,  regarded  as  an  index  to 
the  moral  tone  of  society  generallV)  ought  to  be  seen,  not  in 
the  diminished  proportion  of  the  lowest  classes  to  whom  we 
have  been  labouring  to  give  some  defective  scraps  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  name  of  education,  but  in  the  diminished  pro- 
portion of  all  classes  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  This  we 
were  seeking,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  on  a  former 
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occasion,  when  our  figures  proved>  I  think,  that,  ccsteris  paribus, 
the  amount  of  education  actually  associated  with  some  of  the 
■mall  amount  of  instruction  which  is  now  beine  disseminated,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  result  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  society  at  large^  wherever  it  is  in  considerable  excess, 
accompanied,  as  it  will  be»  by  a  higher  cultivation  among  the 
middle  classes,  and  probably  even  among  the  higher.  This  is 
the  best  evidence  tnat  criminal  calendars  can  afford  us  in 
favour  of  education,  and  it  will  remain  unimpumed,  unless 
further  analyses  shall  subvert  existing  data  by  showing  that 
of  the  offences  here  thrown  all  together  there  is  an  excess  of 
the  ffrosser  in  the  more  cultivated  aistTlctSi  which  is  not  con- 
ceivable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

Joseph  Fletcher, 

7b  ih»  Right  BonotabU  the  Lord$  ijfth^ 
Committer  tf  Council  on  Educatum. 
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Appendix  I. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  INSPECTED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  PUPIL-TEACHERS  AND 

STIPENDIARY  MONITORS.  BETWEEN  MAY  1847  AND  MAY  1848. 
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PLACES. 


Bndiey,  near  Watford    . 

Abbey  Street,  Bethnal  I 
Green    ...•••  | 
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m,   and  I 
•  •  •  •  I 


Radnor  Street,   City    ( 
Road  CWedeyan)    .  \ 
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Hitehin 


Staflbrd 


{ 


Manchester,     Lower    j 
Moaley  Street  •  .  •  ( 

Liverpool,  Harrington, 
Schools  ....  ^ 


LiTcrpool    Hibernian 
Schools 


Derby 

Loath    .... 
High  Wycombe 


•1 
•{ 
•{ 

BeaoonsAeld     .  .  •  .  i 

(Tmwford  Street.  Cam-C 
berwell \ 
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Elmore,  near  Tiverton 


{ 
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hampfeOB ) 
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bury S 

Fordingbridgo 
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( 
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Girls 
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Girls 
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150 

280 
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86 
220 
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120 
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150 
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95 
80 
230 
115 
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160 
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50 

65 

85 

120 

130 

110 

120 
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80 
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200 

65 

65 

62 

60 


H 


I 
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130 
470 
210 
135 

250 

81 

90 
220 
130 
190 

65 
180 

95 

80 
180 

90 
158 

90 
140 

140 

160 

90 

160 
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126 

180 

75 

65 

65 
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126 
140 
120 
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150 

45 

65 

70 
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100 

106 

77 
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60 
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100 

180 

60 

50 

12.) 

42 
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11 


130 
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80 

98 

180 

120 
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60 
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95 

80 

180 
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abtiSO 

90 

140 
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160 

90 

160 
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63 

50 

47 
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140 
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150 

46 

50 
62 

110 
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63 

160 

60 


60 
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50 
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40 
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3 

7 

10 

6 
2 
6 
9 
8 
5 
11 
8 
8 
6 
7 
9 
8 
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10 

8 

10 

24 

13 

13 

6 

8 

5 

8 

9 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

10 


1 

1 

8 

18 

6 

7 

10 

8 

2 
10 
7 
6 
11 
6 
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4 
1 
4 

5 

2 
1 
5 
1 
6 
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5 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 
3 
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4 
2 
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5 
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8 

4 
7 
5 

4 
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2 

2 
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2 
2 
3 


6 

2 
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TEACHERS' 
NAMES. 
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Mr.  G.  White 


Mrs.  Crane 
(  Mr.  J.  Raines 
(  Mr.  J.  Lanrton 
Miss  L.  Foni 
Miss  E.  Boxer 
Mr.  Wade 
Mias  Bounds 
Mr.  G.  Paul! 

Mr.  G.  Harrap 
Mr.  W.  Mellsop 
MiM  M.  Place 
Mr.  Curtis 

Mr.  Taafe  * 

Miss  A.  E.  Magraw 

Mrs.  WillUms 

Mr.  J.  B.  Comwell 
Miss  M.  Creaton 
Mr.  T.  Ross 
Mr.  J.  S.  Forrter 

Mr.  Drewett 

Mr.  James  Ruaaell 

Mr.  Holmes 

Mr.  Turner 

Miss  M.  A.  Fox 
Mr.  J.  R.  Singleton 
Miss  Davis 
Mrs.  Pugh 


Mr.  C.  Cais£ 
Miai  M.  M*Donald 

Mr.  J.  D.  Porter 

Mr.  T.  G.  Rawkina 
Mr.  J.  Ticker 
Mrs.  J.  Tucker 
Mr.  T.  Read 
Mr.  E.  Davies 
Mrs.  C.  Baylia 


Mr.  R.  Coome 
Mr.  J.  Reynolda 
Mrs.  Reynolds 
Mr.  J.  Peanon 
Miss  M.  BaneU 


la 
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848 
>849 


256 


}«37 

}258 

258 

}2d9 

}260 

>261 

261 

>262 

^263 
}264 
}S64 
}963 

>966 

268 
268 

1 272 
272 

^272 
273 

'273 

274 

U74 
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List  of  Schools  inspected,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  Apprentiocihip  of  Pupil-Teachers  and  Stipeiidiarj 
^  Moniton,  &e. — eontinuea. 


si 


268 

269 

270 
167 

169 

271 
272 

273 

95 
96 

70 
274 

275 

75 

278 

279 

172 

280 

204 

282 
2ti3 

284 

28S 

296 

287 

288 

289 

291 
220 

221 

79 
293 


PLACES. 


Brought  fonrnd  .28 
Plymiroth     •••••< 

BriKtol.  Lewln'i  Mnd  | 

GmTewnd  (Weileyan)  . 

Little  Hadbain,  near  ) 

Bishop's  Stortlted   .  5 

CUTeiing,     ditto    .  .  . 

Saffron  Welden  .... 
Haddenham,  near  Ely  • 

Sodbnry | 

Brentibrd  •••.••  i 
HaekneyRoad.  •  .  •  | 

Wood  Street,  Spital-  / 

flelda  ....  V  ..  I 

Waddeadon,     near  ) 

Aylcabury     ....  3 

Aylesbury    •  •  •  •  .  i 

(Sasroigne  Place,  Sliore-  j 
diteh t 

Lambeth  Chapel  (Wea-  ( 
leyan ( 

Ipswich  (Wesleyan)  •  . 

Cambridge < 

Biggleewmde  ....•• 

Button  on-tVent  •  •  •  -I 

Aodler  (Wesl«»yan)   •  . 
Over  Lane  (Wealeyan)  . 

Stockport I 

Mold i 

Ruthin i 

Birmingham  and  Edg-  \ 

baston.        Tennant  > 

!  Street / 

Thatcham,  near  Neir-( 
bury \ 

Swansea i 

Sketty,  near  Swansea   i 
Narbeith 

Templeton  ..••••< 

Moitlake i 

Staple  Qoa^  near  ) 
Hasting J 

60 


Children. 


Schools 
and 
Sex. 


ft3 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
GirU 
Inlknts 
Boys  fc  Girls 

Boys  &  Girls 

Boys 

Boys 

Girla 

Boys 

Girls 

Inflmts 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
Girls 

Uoys&GirU 

Bovs 

GirU 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 
Boys  &  Girls 

Boys 

Girts 

Inftmts 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 
Boys  ft  Girls 
Boys  &  GirU 

Boys 

Girls 

Infknts 

Boys 

Girla 

Boys 

Girla 

.Girla 

Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Girla 
Infknts 
Boys  &  Girls 

Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 

Boys  ft  Girls 


108 


365 

173 

90 

80 

150 

110 

50 

55 

120 

60 

140 

100 

156 

138 

124 

170 

I1IO 

about 

160 

65 

146 

135 
100 
152 

85 
300 
200 
110 
250 
120 
170 

90 
112 

68 
170 

90 
100 


140 
130 
175 
100 

93 

75 

100 
240 
«0 
30 
70 
60 
about 
40 
30 
25 
70 

85 


^8 

111 


6,995 

300 
130 
85 
75 
150 
100 

50 

45 

100 
49 
120 
75 
120 
110 
110 
145 
120 

168 
55 

120 

110 
80 

100 
60 

217 

120 
90 

230 
95 

130 
65 
90 
45 

130 

70 

75 

elosed 

cksed 

125 

110 

130 
70 

70 

60 
85 
175 
70 
25 
60 
58 

30 
S5 
37 
48 

75 


12,912 


276 

100 

83 

58 

150 

90 

50 

39 
about 

95 

50 
120 

75 
120 
105 
100 
125 

95 

about 

130 

40 

127 

117 
76 

105 
56 

206 

124 
90 

230 
95 

139 
69 
98 
55 
90 
75 
76 


125 

114 

133 

70 

60 

52 
90 
180 
83 
25 
56 
48 

31 
28 
11 
37 

S7 


I 


409 
22 
13 
« 
6 
5 
3 

7 

4 

11 
5 

12 
6 
3 
9 
9 

12 
9 

8 
5 

12 

12 
9 

12 

8 

18 

14 

7 

15 

10 

2 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

8 


9 
9 

16 
8 


6 
8 
14 
6 
3 
6 
5 

3 
3 
5 
5 

8 


g 


142 

10 

a  . 

2 
2 
1 

•  • 


3 
1 
3 

4   2 


w  ^ 

i 

3 
2 


2 


3 


6 
3 
2 
5 
2 


3 
3 

6 
2 


1 
6 
2 

•  • 

•  ■ 


2 


827   232 


■  • 


■  • 

a  a 
•  • 


3 
2 


2 


2 


2 
2 


•  a 

2 


TEACHERS* 
NAMES. 


Mr.  G.  Jago 
Min  E.  A.  Row 
Mr.  C.  J.  Cross 
Min  E.  Parnell 
Mr.  Hoolson 
Mr.  W.  D.  Bead 

Miss  Randall 

Mr.  WiUiam  Savill 

Mr.  W.  Jenklnes 
Miss  Bailey 
Mr.  Thos.  Sawyer 
Miss  M.  Collings 
Miss  E.  Hough 
Mr.  Tboa.  Cnmpton 
Miss  Smith 
Mr.  Josh.  Burroughs 
Mn.  Emma  BaU 

Mr.  Geo.  Plaee 

•  • 

Mr.  Jas.  Hepworth 
Mr.  Jno.  Qsmaa 

Mr.  F.  Thomaa 

a     a 

Mr.  Robt.  Roes 
Miss  Hunter 
Mr.  Jno.  Peaehey 
Mr.  F.  Gray 
Miss  Hickman 
Miss  Whitrotd 
Miss  Louisa  Ris 
Mr.  Jaa.  Samble 

•     a 

Mr.  B.  Morris 
Mr,  J.  Fhmcis 


Mr.  Wm.  DaTis 
Miss  E.  Russell 
Mr.  Jno.  Edmunds 
Miss  M.  A.  Jones 

MiasE.Ckmpbell 


Miss  Emma  Jessett 
Mr.  Jamea  Hammeti 
Miss  Ba  Ta  Hall 


Mr.  George  Dawklna 


Mr*.  Hawkina 
Mr.  Wm.  Fameomb* 


t  t 


ill 


275 


^s:6 


}277 
277 
}278 
[273 
}278^ 

! 
( 

>980 

}281 
1^281 

282} 

} 
I 
} 


278 

279 

279 

279 

279 
280 


282 


^283 
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Appendix  11. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  VISITED  IN  THE  ORDINARY  COURSE  OP  INSPECTION  BETWEEN 

If  AT  1847  AND  HAT  1648. 


^^^^. 


No.  in 
th0 

oHer 
of  ftnt 
loapee- 

Itmi. 


SS5 

122 

124 

99 

77 

76 

108 

106 

184 

109 
181A 

•  • 

188 

189 
185 

181 
180 

66B 

176 

179 

178 
&»6 

91 

89 
93 

,       • 

105 

84 

70 

■  • 


SCHOOIB. 


Br«diDg(LW.)      ...     I 
Ryde(t.  W.)      .     •     .     .     f 

>T«wpoH(I.W.)      ,     .     .     < 

Brentford      .....{ 

Mortlake  k     .     «     •     •     .     ^ 

CunbeMvell  (Cnwford-ttreet)  { 

Clapham K 

Dorking   .     .     .     .     .     .     | 

Guildford 

WokfnghMn i 

UxMdge 

Denlnm 

Riekmantworth  *     .     •     •     . 

Thune i 

CSiinnor 

Newbory  ....... 

nlgn  Wyoonbo  •     .     •     .     < 
NewWindMr     .     .     .     .     | 

Tottenham     ...••/ 

L«if kton  Buiard    .     .    .     • 

Bofkhanapatead  ....<{ 

Hemel  Hempatead  .... 
Buriiey     ft 

Woolwleh J 

Rcnrfngtott < 

Kenaingtdn  Ooro     •     •     .    • 

Pinehley 

Bromlay  (Middleaex)  .     •     . 
DeptfiMd  .     .     •     •     «     «     . 
Brixton    ••••••• 

Oamborwell  (Ul|aietoaa) 

Spitalttelda  (Wood-alnet) .     \ 
Ga9l4d  fcnrtrd  •    ^2 


8ek,&et»<^tli6 
ChildMn. 


Boya 
Oikla 
Boya 
Oirla 
ikiya 

Glrla 

Inftinta 

Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 
Giria 
Boya 
Oitla 
Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 
Oirla 
Oirla 
Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 
Boya 
Boya 
Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 
Boya 
Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 
Oirla 
Boya 

Glib 

Iniknta 

Bova 

Infanta 

Inftmts 

Boya 

Boya 

Oirla 

Boya 
Oirla 
Infknti 

Infknta 

Inflinta 

Inlknia 

Boya 

Boya 

Boya 

Ofrli 


•     • 


•0 


No.  on 

the 
l^ooka. 


100 

74 

207 

150 

about 

180 

about 

100 

about 

176 

138 

124 

25 

70 

280 

115 

197 

124 

130 

112 

90 

94 

125 

175 

100 

60 

170 

90 

80 

165 

200 

120 

145 

100 

abont 

170 

abont 

120 

170 

85 

55 

100 

160 

125 

abont 

50 

90 

100 

abont 

50 

85 

240 

200 

112 

223 

about 

160 


8,815 


AToage 
Attrad' 

aneo 
W^kly. 


56 

95 
150 

90 

abont 

160 

about 

85 

Abont 

150 

110 

105 

2oS 

100 

160 

110 

100 

80 

65 

58 

60 

158 

85 

96 

150 

55 

66 

125 

160 

75 

101 

«5 

abont 

ISO 

abont 

100 

180 

72 

56 

75 

130 

108 

ibont 

45 

65 

65 

42 

70 
210 
160 

95 
150 

140 
80 


4,968 


Na 
praaent 

•t 

Examine 

ation. 


}     72 

141 

67 

160 

77 

140 

105 

IDO 

U 

37 

235 

115 

155 

116 

107 

74 

54 

64 

n 

120 
77 
86 

170 
76 
60 

128 

180 

63 

90 

68 

abont 

140 
abont 
90 

n3 

50 
48 
60 
180 
95 

42 
75 
-60 

45 

67 
230 
160 

98 

177 

abont 

130 

40 


4.798 


Fteeof 

Uie 
following 
Kotcnin 
ApMndiz 

whteh 
deaoribed. 


}284 


284 


)  285 
}  285 

}  286 

\ 


286 
287 

287 
288 


\   289 

289 
289 

}•» 

}  889 


1 


290 


890 
\   290 


} 


891 
991 


991 

}   288 

292 


( 


293 
294 

293 
295 

296 
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Lnr  of  Schools  vinted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Inspection  between  May  1847 

and  May  1848— cMiCtfiW. 


1Io.Ib 

Atatife 

No. 

Pa^eor 
the 

the 
order 
or  first 

SCHOOLS. 

8ts,  fto.,  erihi 
Children. 

1     !fo.on 
the 

AMoad- 

anoe 

present 

at 

following 
Notes  in 
Appendix 

which 
described. 

laspeS' 

tiOD. 

Bodte. 

Weekly. 

Emavt- 
nttien. 

Bievght  ferwwil                 82 

80 

8,815 

4,988 

4.788 

121 

HsvsBt 

Boyv  asu  GHns 

aboDt 

sbent 

aboA 

80 

50 

46 

898 

iffTA 

MylerBrMi*     •    .    .    •     { 

fioTS  and  Girls 
Infonts .     .     , 

116 
38 

83 
35 

95 

25 

I  1198 

1 

QMS.    .    .     , 

aboat 

about 

aboat 

■ 

tm 

fUiaMth { 

65 

50 

40 

\ 

Infknts  •     •     , 

65 

60 

60 

1" 

•  • 

Fslneath  Uatoa  fffeheol    .    . 

Girls     .    •    . 

abcnt 

aboul 

aboat 

40 

40 

40 

Mi 

LMiMtd i 

Girls     .    ,     . 
Infants .     . 

60 
60 

42 
40 

63 
40 

1" 

281 

VIM     OMit.     SpltftlBeNb,  i 
RaoiadSshoel     .    •    •     / 
AmptEm 

Boys  and  Gtrli 

Bovt  and  Giris 
Infknts  . 

817 
100 

817 

70 
110 

317 

68 

897 

«7 

Aiin's>pltce,  Hmt^oMf-ntA    . 

170 

105 

71 

Utiner  ttohooi.  Mttt-eMl-roBd 

Otrlsaadl^kn 

H       108 

60 

45 

388 

1 

Boys     ,    .     , 
Girls     .    .     . 

100 

100 

60 

88 

Hsxt-strMt,  CoTent-gsrden     < 

80 

60 

80 

i898 

Infknts «    •     « 

180 

100 

60 

•  • 

WitMlflb  Seheels.  Swussa     | 

Girls      •     .     . 
Infants       .     . 

50 
?5 

60 

76 

60 
75 

}898 

•  • 

Hffod.  new  Swanset     •    .  < 

Boys     .     .     . 
Olrls     .     .     , 

IW 

m 

187 

86 

188 

86 

\  298 

296 

Morriston,  near  Swaniea   •     , 

Bovs  and  Girls 
Infants .     .     , 

150 

150 

67 

299 

21S 

Mnmbles,  near  Swansea    .     . 

80 

50 

50 

S99 

•  • 

Uaielly 

Inlknts  •     .     < 

S2S 

160 

160 

299 

823 

HavsrfiM^irast    ,    .    .     .     . 

Infknts .     .     , 

190 

85 

82 

aoo 

224 

St.  Dogmers 

Boys  and  Giris 

70 

50 

42 

800 

•  • 

Omnartliett 

Boys      ,     .     , 

100 

100 

180 

801 

1 

Boys     .    •    • 

140 

no 

89 

1 

825 

Newport,  XUnnioathshirs  •     < 

Girls     .     .     , 

128 

60 

67 

>    801 

1 

Infltats  .     .     . 

80 

85 

61 

f 

228 

Koss i 

Boys     •    • 
Giris     ,    .    , 

74 

TO 

62 
65 

60 
70 

\  308 

85 

Stratford 

Boys     .     .     . 

800 

160 

150 

302 

New  BMid-sttcel,  Loadea     J 

Boys     .     ,     , 

180 

100 

95 

* 

f» 

OirU     •    .     , 

80 

80 

65 

>  803 

InfantB  •     .     , 

100 

80 

75 

187 

5 

Pslaoe-strecty  Plmlko  •    » 

Boys 

Ofris     .     •    , 

40 
80 

26 
60 

24 
50 

\  303 

IW 

t7nlaB8eh(Mls,MghCea   . 

Boys     •     • 
Giris     .     . 

185 

140 

144 

140 

80 

Isos 

North-lane,  Brighton    .    .     < 

Boys     .    • 
Girls     •    , 

868 

208 

152 

820 
160 

I  304 

110 

HMtiaffi 

Boys      .     , 
Girls     .     . 

150 
87 

120 
55 

64 

51 

}  '^ 

r 

Folkestone ; 

Girls     .     . 

150 

.     kioo 

ISO 
80 

120 

85 

}  304 

DoTor •    •     ' ; 

Boys      •     . 
Giris     .     . 

131 
70 

112 
50 

1S5 
46 

}  806 

^Im^aA^^ba^^^ 

Boys     «    . 
Girls     .     . 

160 
.         120 

125 
75 

126 

}  803 

vwiMrainy    ••«••< 

•• 

61 

88 

11,8UI 

8,180 

8,881 

•  • 
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*    Apfendiz  III.    » 


Notes  <m  Schools  visited  for  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Apprenticeship^  as 
tceU  as  for  General  Inspection,  between  May  1847  and  May  1848. 

28/A  Jtdy, — Bvshey. — ^The  Bushey  British  School  for  Boys  received  last 
year  a  grant  of  125/.  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.    It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  liberality  of  Stewart  Maijoribanks,  Esq.,  whose  residence 
is  at  Bushey  Grove,  and  who,  hurt  by  the  previously  existing  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation- in  the  parish,  procured  the  subscriptions  of  a  few 
personal  friends,  in  addition  to  his  own  principal  sum,  to  provide  the  present 
excellent  premises,  which  are  placed  in  trust  for  a  school  on  the  pnnciples 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  to  carry  out  his  view  of  having  them 
legcdly  secured  to  the  eoual  use  of  families  of  the  poorer  classes  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations.    The  school,  with  a  snug  little  house  attached  for  the 
teacher,  is  built  in  strict  accordance  with  the  specifications,  and  wants 
only  a  little  more  upward  ventilation.  I  found  it  as  nearly  full  as  it  could  be 
with  comfort  at  this  time  of  year ;  130  being  present,  in  good  discipline,  and 
with  a  healthy  activity  pervading  all  their  exercises.    Though  it  is  under 
the  master  of  the  former  National  School  of  Bushey,  now  closed,  it  is  a 
British  School  in  organization  and  methods,  the  late  officiating  minister 
having  chosen  the  teacher  for  the  National  School  from  the  Borough  Road 
School,  on  the  completion  of  his  training  in  a  system  which  that  gentleman, 
as  well  as  the  present  promoters  of  this  school,  appears  to  have  preferred. 
The  methods  in  the  lower  monitorial  classes  demand  some  improvement  to 
make  the  reading  and  spelling  more  collective  (not  simultaneous),  and  to 
render  the  arithmetic  practical  as  well  as  oral,  from  the  beginning,  so  as  to 
avoid  verbal  guessing ;  but  the  upper  drafts  generally  are  well  managed, 
and  every  afleruoon  half  an  hour  is  occupied  in  collective  lessons,  delivered 
to  the  upper  and  the  lower  half  of  the  school  respectively  by  the  master 
and  by  a  youth  assisting  him,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  principally  to  convey  useful  and  interesting 
information  upon  matters  immediately  associated  with  the  things  most 
fami  iar  to  the  children,  or  which  have  been  brought  before  them  m  their 
daily  reading,  and  though  this  certainly  is  not  all  that  may  usefully  be  con- 
templated in  a  gallerv  lesson,  it  is  accomplished  with  very  good  ett'ect  upon 
the  children's  general  intelligence  and  aptitude.  Indeed  the  synthetical  pre- 
vails rather  too  much  over  the  analytical  even  in  the  draft  teaching,  in  which 
a  more  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  reading  lessons,  and  more 
frequent  individualization  of  the  questioning,  would  add  much  to  the  general 
precision  of  ideas.  The  progress  in  arithmetic  and  writing  is  very  respectable, 
and  writing  from  dictation  is  practised  to  an  extent  which  is  very  unusual, 
and,  with  personal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  master,  is  a  very  improving 
exercise.     Each  of  the  top-class  boys  has  Com  well's  Grammar,  and,  the 
school  having  a  verv  fair  supply  of  maps,  etymology  and  geography  are 
intelligently  taught,  but  the  children,  being  nearly  all  those  of  very  poor 
and  very  illiterate  parents,  generally  go  to  work  in  the  fields  for  several 
months  of  each  year  after  they  are  nine  years  of  age,  and  their  intellect usl 
capacities  beconm  so  dull  and  dissipated  during  these  periods,  that  the 
master  can  do  little  more  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  than  remedy 
this  deterioration.    The  attainments  of  the  children  generally  therefore  are 
neither  high  nor  perfect,  notwithstanding  the  unaffected  and  assiduous 
labour  of  the  master,  one  who,  with  better  means  and  opportunities,  would 
improve  more  rapidly  both  the  school  and  himself.    He  is,  indeed,  a  very 
valuable  man  for  the  locality ;  and  having  liberal  and  active  pstrons, 
endeavouring,  through  his  agency  principally,  to  serve  a  very  poor  but 
numerous  population,  which  has  no  other  public  Boys'  School,  he  merits 
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e?ery  fbrther  aMistance  which  their  Lordships  may  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances to  demand.  A  good  juvenile  lending  library  and  a  thriving 
tiny  savings-bank  are  already  attached  to  the  school,  and  are  very  weU 
manag^ed. 

2\st  September, — Bethnal  Green  British  School  for  Boys,  Girls,  and  In^ 
fonts, — ^The  Abbey  Street  Bethnal  Green  British  School  is  so  well  known  for 
the  peculiar  liberality  of  its  founders,  the  superior  energies  of  its  master, 
and  consequently  for  the  original  efforts  made  in  it  to  realize  modem  im- 
provements in  popular  education,  as  to  demand  a  notice  more  detailed  than 
can  be  given  within  the  usual  limits  of  a  diary  report.  The  expenditure 
upon  the  school  buildings  has  been  not  less  than  5000/.,  of  which  1227/. 
were  contributed  by  Government,  and  the  rest  by  gentlemen  sensible  of  the 
peculiar  destitution  of  the  district.  The  family  of  Buxton  bore  the  largest 
share  in  this  effort.  The  two  largest  school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively (the  former  measuring  56  feet  by  34  feet  and  the  latter  55  feet  by  30 
feet)  range  along  the  eastern  side  of  Abbey  Street,  and  are  separated  by 
a  centre  comprising  two  small  class-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  front,  each 
measuring  about  12  feet  by  9^  feet,  and  belonging  to  the  several  schools. 
The  rest  of  this  centre  forms  the  house  of  the  master  of  the  bovs'  school, 
and  the  whole  range  constitutes  the  pile  first  erected  in  1839,  of  the  schools 
contained  in  which,  in  their  earliest  and  most  promising  outset,  a  detailed 
account  is  given  in  the  Report  on  British  Schools  in  London  by  Seymour 
Tremenheere,  Esq.,  made  in  1842  (C.  C.  Minutes,  1842-3, 8vo.  edit.  p.  437). 

Origin, — The  benevolent  plans  of  their  promoters  were  felt,  however,  to 
be  incomplete  without  an  infant-school,  to  harbour  and  to  train  the  younger 
children  of  this  peculiar  neighbourhood,  and  to  prepare  them  for  admission 
into  the  boys'  and  girls^  schools.  Accordingly,  in  1843,  another  building  was 
erected  at  right  angles  with  the  original  pile,  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
master's  house  backward  to  Ramsey  Street,  and  separating  the  bovs'  from 
the  girls'  playground.  The  whole  of  the  ^ound-floor  of  this  building  is 
occupied  bv  an  infant-school  room,  measuring  55  feet  by  33  feet,  and  part  of 
an  upper  floor  by  apartments  for  its  teachers ;  while  advantage  was  taken 
of  its  erection  to  obtain  in  the  remainder  of  the  upper  story  two  additional 
class-rooms  for  the  boys'  school,  measuring  each  36^  feet  by  16^,  and 
enabling  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  carry  out  their  views  of  elementary 
education  to  a  further  extent  and  a  later  age  than  the  real  or  supposed 
necessities  of  the  parents  generally  would  permit  them  to  hope  in  the  mass 
of  the  school.  The  infant-school  being  at  the  same  time  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  master xof  the  boys'  school,  to  frame  such  a  system 
of  management  for  it  as  would  train  up  the  children  to  a  fit  state  for  admis- 
sion into  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  at  an  age  not  earlier  than  seven  years, 
the  widest  possible  scope  was  thus  given  to  him  for  the  practical  realization 
of  a  complete  scheme  of  elementary  education.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
examining  into  and  biiefly  reporting  upon  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
down  to  April,  1845,  and  will  now  heg  leave  to  describe  in  few  words  the 
existing  state  of  the  schools  as  presenting  the  results  in  more  advanced 
stages  of  a  very  generous  experiment 

Attendance  and  Payments, — ^The  number  of  children  now  on  the  books  is 
1043,  being  573  boys,  150  girls,  and  320  infants,  and  the  number  in  attend- 
ance on  the  average  8)5,  £ing  470  boys,  135  girls,  and  210  infants.  With 
regard  to  attendance,  it  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  boys'  and  infants'  schools, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  master,  are  in  more  vigorous  con- 
dition than  the  girls'  school  under  the  entirely  separate  management  of  its 
mistress,  and  the  like  superiority  is  found  in  whatever  aspect  they  may  be 
regarded.  The  school-fees  are  2d,  per  week  each  for  infants  and  boys  and 
girls  not  learning  to  write  on  paper ;  3c/.  for  |^rls  and  for  boys  in  the  lower 
school  learning  to  wiite  on  paper ;  Ad  for  boys  in  the  lower  class  of  the  upper 
school ;  and  6€/.  for  boys  in  the  higher  class  of  the  upper  school.  The  parents 
of  the  children,  in  the  shape  of  these  fees,  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
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lohool,  in  the  year  ended  at  Miobaeltnas,  1846*  no  less  than  964/.  7i.  1  Icf.,  being 
nearly  three^fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  inoome  in  that  year,  amonnting  to 
6lALS8,5d.f  of  which  a  further  sum  of  l7Ll%t.  was  received  in  the  shape  of 
rent  from  a  Sunday-school  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  the  Sabbath,  while  the 
remaining  sum  of  1 32/.  Ss.  6</.  was  derived  from  subeeriptions  and  donations. 
The  faet  of  so  lar^  a  body  of  children  being  kept  under  a  superior  ooufw 
of  inttruetion  with  an  unueual  staff  of  teachers,  at  so  small  a  nroportionate 
cost  to  the  subficribers,  is  alone  a  high  testimony  to  the  zeal  aevoted  lo  its 
superintendence,  the  energies  of  its  head  master,  and  the  general  reputation 
of  the  school  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  with  only  one-fburth  of  its  annual 
income  derived  from  extraneous  aid,  the  master  wan  thns  enabled  during 
the  year  in  question  to  net  an  income  (hardly  earned)  of  l7d/.4«.9dL, 
while  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  school  obtained  61/.  U.  7d,  the  infante'  aria* 
tress  40/.f  and  the  assistant  teachers  collectively  120/.  15<.  9d.  The  expen- 
diture  on  books  and  stationery  was  during  the  same  year  no  leas  than 
46/.  12$.  3d.;  on  fuel  and  lights  M.  lSs,2d.;  on  repairs  11/.  9<.  liki. ;  and 
on  other  incidental  matters  39/.  IDs.  7</.;  making  a  total  of  &\\L%s.M* 
Still,  if  ample  funds  were  obtained,  more  micht  advantageoosly  be  spent 
upon  repairs  and  apparatus,  the  premises  wanting  a  general  cleaning  and 
repairing,  with  a  revision  of  the  means  of  warmins  and  ventilation,  as 
likewise  the  addition  of  two  small  galleries  and  two  large  curtains  in  the 
infinnt-school,  an  asphalt  covering  to  the  play-yards,  and,  in  the  lx>ys'  and 
infiints'  schools,  a  new  outfit  of  maps  and  other  meehanioal  appliances  for 
instruction.  If  the  Committee  should  make  application  to  their  Lordships 
to  aid  them  in  this  refitting,  their  memorial  will  challenge  the  most  indul- 
gent regard,  on  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  effort  here  making,  which  is  by 
persons  little  connected  with  the  surrounding  population  except  through 
commiseration  with  its  peculiar  necessities. 

Lower  Boft^  Sdiool,—The  lower  school  for  boys  first  demands  notice,  for  it 
contains  the  root  of  that  success  which  has  so  largely  eharaeterised  the  whole 
institution.  It  occupies  the  original  large  sclMMl-room,  and  fimns  the  five 
lowest  classes  noticed  in  the  accompanying  **  Scheme  of  Lessons,**  the  two 
highest  being  the  two  claases  into  which  the  upper  school  is  divided.  This 
division  of  the  tower  school  into  fiveclassea  is,  however,  only  for  the  reading, 
the  collective  lessons  on  objects  and  natural  history,  and  the  repetition  of 
tables ;  the  relieious  instruction,  the  writing,  and  the  arithmetic,  which  form 
the  remainder  of  the  eoune,  having  each  their  separate  classification,  the  first 
into  two  divisions,  the  second  into  four  classes,  and  the  third  into  six  olaeaee. 
Geography  and  grammar  form  an  essential  part  of  the  course  only  of  the 
Jfth  or  top  class  of  this  lower  school ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  minority  of  the 
children  of  the  artixan  and  labouring  classes  entering  the  achool  who  ever 
emerge  from  this  class  into  the  upper  and  higher-paying  eehool,  it  is  perhaps 
the  mass  contained  in  the  lower  school  which  presents  the  most  proper  sut>» 
jeet  of  comparison  with  other  British  schools,  whether  as  to  organiiatkm, 
methods,  or  progress. 

Organization,—  The  organization  in  this,  as  in  the  upper  boys*  and  in  the 
girls*  school,  ie  eharaeterised  by  the  employment  of  a  number  of  pupil  and 
assistant  teachers,  so  as  to  give  unusual  development  to  t  he  collective  instruc- 
tion and  restrict  the  monitorial  agency  to  sutyordinate  duties.  Thus  in  the 
boys'  school  altogether,  at  the  time  of  my  vieit,  there  were  employed,  bceides 
the  head  master,  one  assistant-teacher,  broiight  up  in  this  inatitnUon,  two 
younger  assistant -teachers  of  about  80  years  of  age,  and  three  pupil- 
teachers  of  16  and  17  years  of  age.  The  aasistant-teachers  were  un-' 
donbtedly  lesa  practised  in  the  labonrs  of  this  eehool  than  the  pupil- 
teaohens  but  still  were  of  essential  value  to  its  operatwns.  One  of  diem 
and  the  head  pupil-teaoher  are  now  engrossed  by  the  upper  sehwri,  leaving 
the  services  of  the  head  assistant-teadier,  one  Vounger  assistant,  and  two 
pupil-teaehers  available  for  the  instrnetien  of  the  five  olasees  of  tiM  main 
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•r  lower  schooU  with  th«  assistance  of  monitors  under  the  general  super* 
intendende  of  the  head  master. 

Methods:  Reading. — ^The  lowest  class  of  40  bo^s  occupy  a  temporary 
gallery  at  one  end  of  the  room,  under  a  monitor  teaching  with  a  letter-frame 
atid  another  preserving  order ;  but  there  was  no  peculiar  excellence  in  the 
method  or  in  the  spirit  of  this  instruction,  which  consisted  in  a  simple  con* 
struing  of  words  and  sentences,  taking  the  letters  seriatim,  without  any 
application  of  phonic  distinctions  to  display  their  various  combinations  in 
produoin^  the  diffbrent' vocal  effects.  In  these  exercises  the  children  follow 
the  teaching  monitor  with  sinmUaneous  voice. 

In  the  other  classes  of  this  lower  school,  however,  a  much  more  active 
and  efficient  system  is  pursued,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  monitors ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  top  class  of  the  upper  school  being  employed  as  monitors 
in  the  infknts*  or  boys'  school  during  the  time  devoted  to  their  exercises  in 
reading.  In  the  second  class,  composed  of  four  drafts,  tho  progress  is  but 
limiteo,  being  little  beyond  a  habit  of  readini^  from  boards  and  books ;  but 
in  the  next  class  the  course  of  teaching  is  very  clearly  aiTanged  and  indus- 
triously and  systematically  pursued.  First,  tlie  selected  haraer  words  are 
spelt  by  each  child  in  rotation,  the  monitor  spelling  them  correctly  €fier 
each,  and  not  before  it,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  correction, 
if  there  be  any,  through  having  already  made  an  effort.  Next  each  boy  in 
succession  reads  a  word  of  the  text,  which  is  read  correctly  after  him  by  the 
monitor;  a  whole  clause  is  then  read  by  each  in  like  manner  and  under  the 
like  correction,  the  stops  being  named  as  well  as  observed.  Finally,  each 
reads  a  sentence  completely,  and  when  he  stumbles  appeal  is  made  to  the 
other  l)oys  in  succession,  when  he  who  makes  the  true  correctron  gains 
ene  place,  and  <me  only^  however  many  boys  he  may  have  corrected.  This 
arrangement  ensures  to  an  industrious  boy  a  steady  course  of  mrogression, 
for  if  he  maintain  his  position  at  the  top  of  his  draft  he  is  alio  wed  to  proceed 
from  draft  to  draft  and  dass  to  class,  it  he  can  on  trial  show  a  superiority 
over  the  lowest  boy  in  the  next  class.  The  progress  under  this  course  of 
disciplme  in  the  third  and  the  next  class  is  xvrf  remarkable,  and  in  the  fifth 
class*— being  the  top  class  of  the  lower  school — nearly  all  the  children  in 
every  draft  can  read  in  the  Testament,  or  any  ordinary  narrative,  with 
clearness,  correctness,  and  considerable  intelligence ;  the  reading  here  being 
sentence  by  sentence,  without  the  pr^iminary  exercises,  though  still  the 
monitor  reads  a  sentence  in  his  turn  as  an  example  to  the  rest.  Spelling 
words  off  the  book  in  the  ordinary  method  is  not  fceneraliy  practised  here 
any  more  than  in  the  lower  classes,  but  only  reading  them  out  of  it.  There 
is,  however,  an  occasional  use  of  Sullivan *s  Dictation  Exercises,  or  of  writing 
from  dictatM>n  lists  of  objects  of  any  specified  class.  These  Dictation  Exer- 
cises are  very  valuable,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficing  substitute  for 
the  oral  spelling  of  the  more  difficult  or  less  fsmiltar  words,  for  the  spelling 
in  these  classes  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  reading  and  general  intelligence 
of  the  boys. 

The  prosress  in  this  general  intelligence  is  very  remarkable,  and  seems 
to  be  in  great  part  attributable  to  the  collective  instruction  in  lessons  on 
objects  and  on  pictures  of  animals  given  to  the  two  lowest  classes,  and  in 
the  so-c«lled  analytical  lessons  of  the  three  higher  classes  in  this  part  of  the 
school.  These  analytical  lesions  occupy  the  place  of  the  "  <^estioning  "  in 
the  monitorial  drafts  in  British  schools  generally.  Instead  of  this  interro- 
gatory exercise  being  conducted  by  the  several  monitors,  these  are  dismissed 
to  their  own  proper  studies,  and  the  several  drafts  of  each  class  thrown 
together  are  permitted  just  to  look  through  their  reading  lessons  for  the  day 
by  themselves,  to  make  sure  that  they  have  learnt  from  it  all  that  it  was 
intended  to  convey,  and  then  they  receive  a  collective  exercise  upon  it, 
which,  while  it  testa  the  defects  of  their  own  attention  to  the  text,  is  an 
invaioafole  lesson  in  the  important  art  of  reading  with  a  fixed  and  inquiring 
attention.    As  such  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  superior  in  ferae  add  ezoitenMnt 
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to  monitorial  questioning  generally,  but  the  exercise,  in  contradiction  to  its 
name,  is  always  much  more  syntnetical  than  analytical,  and  therefore  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  a  truer  accordance  with  its  designation, 
by  devoting  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  time  employed  in  it  to  eliciting 
clear  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  the  several  words  and  sentences  employed, 
and  the  ideas  conveyed  by  them,  and  less  in  running  forward  through  a  crowd 
of  ideas  about  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  not  always  very  congruously  arranged. 
This  form  of  collective  lesson  appears  indeed  to  be  the  root  of  all  the. 
collective  instruction  throughout  the  school,  whether  religious  or  secular 
(a  collective  lesson  in  Scripture  history  superseding  the  simple  reading  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  usual  in  British  schools  at  their  opening) ;  and  its 
predominant  characteristics  are  to  inform  rather  than  to  train,  to  excite 
rather  than  to  discipline  the  mind ;  not  that  the  latter  object  is  forgotten  or 
neglected,  but  it  is  not  in  effect  to  be  accomplished  simply  by  attaching  a 
''  moral "  in  so  many  didactic  words  to  the  information,  but  by  building  up 
the  mind  and  preparing  the  heart  to  its  deduction  and  acceptance.  Still 
excitement  and  information  are  valuable  elements,  and  their  value  is 
evinced  in  the  equally  great  and  steady  development  of  the  capacities  of 
the  children  in  the  successive  classes.  The  master  of  this  school,  too,  will 
not  be  slow  to  perceive,  when  once  it  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him,  the  great 
good  to  be  obtained  by  training  the  minds  of  the  children  to  the  discovery, 
the  proving,  and  the  arrangement  of  new  truths,  which  may  be  made  as 
pleasing  to  them  in  methods  as  a  more  didactic  system  of  instruction  can 
possibly  be  rendered  by  its  excess  of  amusing  but  ill-digested  matter. 

Ck)Uective  Lessons, — One  collective  lesson  a- week  in  grammar  to  the  fllXh 
class  carries  their  analytical  acquaintance  with  language  to  the  extent  of 
distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  sentence  constructed 
and  analysed  by  the  children  themselves. 

Writing. — Tne  writing  of  the  two  lowest  classes  in  the  lower  school  is 
merely  on  slates,  and  presents  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  unsatisfactory 
filatewriting  in  other  schools;  but  that  of  the  three  higher  is  in  copy-l)ooks, 
and  is  pursued  in  a  well-graduated  series  of  exercises  on  the  plan  of  Mul- 
hauser's ;  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  each  are  explained 
by  the  pupil-teacher  of  each  class  to  the  whole  of  the  children  in  it  collec- 
tively on  the  black  board  before  the  copy  is  commenced.  Its  execution  is 
then  superintended  by  monitors,  one  to  each  half-class,  who  gives  individual 
instruction  to  each  boy  in  the  course  of  his  rounds.  All  this  would  be  done 
by  pupil-teachers,  if  they  could  be  afforded.  Nevertheless,  the  progress  in 
writing  is  throughout  as  steady  and  good  as  in  the  reading,  exnibiting  far 
greater  neatness  and  care  than  at  the  date  of  my  former  visit. 

Arithmetic. — The  arithmetic  of  the  lower  class  consists  simply  of  learning 
and  repeating,  orally,  a  few  combinations  of  numbers,  and  of  tne  next  higher 
merely  in  learning  how  to  make  figures,  exercises  not  characterized  by  any 
remarkable  activity  or  intelligence.  But  the  arithmetic  of  the  three  higher 
Classes  is  very  actively  and  intelligently  conducted,  each  rule  being  explained 
on  the  black  board,  and  every  boy  receiving,  on  a  well-written  card,  his 
separate  sum,  which  he  works  upon  his  slate.  He  then  reads  the  result 
aloud,  and  has  it  checked  by  a  monitor  possessed  of  a  key. 

Geography. — There  is  no  systematic  course  of  geography  in  the  lower 
school,  except  for  the  fifth  class,  and  with  a  very  defective  supply  of  maps  is 
not  of  much  extent  or  value. 

Sm^'n^.— -The  three  lower  classes  sing  only  by  ear»  the  two  higher  are 
learning  in  Mr.  Hullah's  course. 

Questions, — The  exercises  called  "  questions  '*  are  questions  revising  the 
exercises  in  atithmetic,  reading,  &c.,  to  insure  the  intelligent  possession  of 
their  proper  results.  Indeed,  the  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  expressly 
restrained  from  extending  beyond  the  simplest  processes  in  the  four  first 
rules  and  answers  to  the  multiplication  table,  but  they  are  active  and  well- 
individualized  collective  lessons. 
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General  Eendts, — FVom  this  outline  it  will  be  obvious  that,  notwithstanding 
a  comparative  feebleness  in  the  operations  of  the  two  lowest  classes,  the  lower 
school  of  five  classes,  occupying  the  large  school-room  at  Abbey-street,  divi- 
sible by  curtains  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  classes,  is  one  of 
the  most  efficiently  organized  and  most  actively  progressing  popular  schools 
in  London,  equally  interesting,  whether  for  its  general  success  or  its  parti- 
cular weaknesses,  of  which  one  of  the  greatest  arises  from  external  causes,  in 
the  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  send  the  children  for  too  brief  a  time,  and 
theu  often  with  long  intervals,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
entries  in  the  past  year  were  no  fewer  than  415,  making  a  total,  since  the 
school  was  opened,  of  3838.  Of  those  entered  in  the  lower  school  it  is  a 
minority  who  proceed  past  the  top  or  fifth  class  to  the  upper  school,  but 
those  who  remain  even  to  attain  to  a  good  position  in  the  nfth  class  do  not 
leave  the  school  without  all  of  them  attaining  to  habits  of  intelligent 
reading,  fair  writing,  and  a  clear  use  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
with  some  notions  of  their  application  to  money,  weights,  and  measures,  to 
say  nothing  of  habits  of  order,  activity,  and  comparative  neatness,  very 
different  indeed  from  those  with  which  the  great  majority  of  them  enter. 

DiscipUne^ — A  custom  which  forms  the  very  portal  of  all  this  discipline 
is  that  of  assembling  all  the  boys  in  the  playground,  morning  and  afternoon, 
in  regimental  order,  according  to  their  classes,  for  inspection  as  to  cleanliness, 
and  then  marching  them  to  their  several  stations  in  the  .school-room. 

Upper  Boys'  SchooL — The  upper  school,  in  which  fees  of  4d,  and  6d.  per 
week  are  paid,  is  half  occupied  by  the  children  of  a  less  necessitous  class,  whose 
parents,  objecting  to  their  association  with  the  boys  in  the  lower  school,  pay 
the  higher  fees  to  have  them  introduced  at  once  into  the  lower  half  of  the 
sixth  class,  where  they  are  the  subject  of  especial  exertions  to  get  them  into 
a  state  of  advancement  which  shall  fit  them  to  proceed  with  the  other  half 
of  the  same  class  brought  from  the  lower  school,  and  which  is  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  next  stage  of  progress  above  the  fifth  class. 

In  the  upper  school  the  reading  exercises  are  in  drafts,  under  monitors 
superintended  by  pupU4«achers,  as  in  the  lower  school,  one  pupil-teacher  to 
each  class  or  room.  But  the  spelling  is  learnt  by  dictation  exercises  out  of 
Sullivan's  'Spelling  Book  Superseded,'  or  some  l)ook  of  easy  narrative,  the 
Klates  being  passed  by  each  boy  to  his  next  neighbour  for  the  purpose  of 
correction  in  the  course  of  a  slow  re-reading,  each  letter  being  given  in 
the  more  difficult  words.  If  every  word  in  the  re-reading  were  spelt  aloud 
by  the  pupil-teacher,  the  corrections  would  approach  more  nearly  to  ac* 
curacy,  and  be  a  better  exercise  for  the  correctors.  Again,  when  the  slates 
are  returned  corrected  after  the  number  of  errors  has  been  called  out  and 
noted,  it  would  be  well  to  permit  the  boys  in  looking  over  their  slates  now 
and  then  to  appeal  one  alter  another  against  any  errors  that  may  have 
been  wrongly  imputed;  a  proceeding  which,  while  it  would  vivify  their 
attention  to  the  corrections,  might  easily  be  restrained  from  dropping  into 
triviality  or  dispute.  Some  such  checks  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
efficiency  of  the  exercise,  which  in  itself  is  a  highly  valuable  one,  and  too 
little  used  in  British  schools  generally,  though  it  does  not  wholly  supersede 
the  necessity  for  frequent  exercises  in  oral  spelling  out  of  the  text  of  the 
reading  lessons. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  sixth  as  of  the  fifth  class  the  manner  of  reading 
and  the  general  intelligence  are  superior  to  the  syllabication  and  spelling,  and 
yet  more  to  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  meanings  of  each  word  and  phrase 
which  are  not  sufficiently  analyzed.  I  never  met  indeed  with  such  a  number 
of  boys  more  readily  awake  to  the  fact  of  the  text  meaning  something,  and 
getting  more  readily  some  general  impression  of  what  it  was  about,  or  at 
the  same  time  making  wider  guesses  at  the  meanings  of  each  particular 
form  of  expression.  The  v  instead  of  w  is  universally  discarded,  but  the 
London  r  thrown  in  after  terminating  vowel  sounds  appears  to  be  universal. 
The  same  d^sctiption  applies  even  to  the  top  half  of  the  uppermost  or 
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seventh  olass,  in  which  I  found  less  approach  to  expreuaive  reading  than  at 
the  date  of  my  last  visit,  hut  good  spelhng,  except  in  the  capacity  to  divide 
the  ietterfl  clearly  among  the  different  syllableg.  The  progress  in  writing 
is  good  throughout  the  upper  school,  and  in  the  top  class,  as  elsewhere,  far 
more  finished  than  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit ;  the  whole  being  well  super- 
intended, and  every  boy  restrained  from  careless  haste  by  being  obliged 
to  v^ait  the  word  of  command  to  commence  a  new  lina  Some  wrote 
beautiful  ornamental  hands,  and  a  number  were  being  practised  in  writing 
business  letters  and  business  forms  of  account,  but  they  did  not  understand 
their  terms,  as  they  were  merely  copies. 

The  ahthmetio,  however,  has  considerably  advanced  since  the  date  of  my 
last  visit — all  the  boys  writing  down  correctly  dictated  sums  requiring 
seven  places  of  figures  without  naughts,  two-thirds  the  same  with  naughts ; 
nearly  ali  doing  simple  subtraction  off  hand  and  correctly,  in  an  excellent 
style  of  figures;  most  of  them  working  reduction  aright ;  and  two  or  three 
doing  correctly  a  sum  in  simple  proportion  where  **  more"  required  "  less," 
while  about  a  third  worked  it  rightly  under  a  wrong  statement,  so  as  to  bring 
out  an  absurd  result.  The  menial  arithmetic  is  not  cultivated  beyond  a 
familiarity  with  the  tables  (including  that  of  multiplication  to  20  x  20)  and 
the  simplest  combinations  of  numbers.  Their  progress  in  grammar  is  very 
respectable,  about  a  dozen  in  the  top  class  being  able  to  parse  a  sentence, 
and  the  rest  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  it ;  but  tneir  knowledge  of 
geography  is  under  the  average  of  that  shown  in  the  top  class  of  British 
schools  generally,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  want  of  maps.  Their 
knowledge  of  English  history  is  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than  is  at 
all  usual,  and  they  have  some  scattered  notions  of  natural  philosophy  de* 
rived  from  the  collective  lessons  given  on  the  text  of  the  lesson-books. 
These  it  should  be  observed  are  very  well  graduated,  and  comprise  the  read- 
ing  disentangled  cards,  the  Irish  Commissioners'  series  of  books,  the  several 
published  volumes  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  *  Instructor/  and 
Chambers'  *  Rudiments  of  Knowledge.*  To  ensure  an  assimilation  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  higher  of  these  books  demands  however  an  analytical 
as  well  as  illustrative  power  in  the  teachers  which  it  ia  vain  as  yet  to  expect  to 
find,  A  number  of  boys  are  making  valuable  progress  in  their  drawing  from 
the  wire  outlines  and  solid  forms  of  the  late  Mr.  Butler  Williams's  course. 

One  feature  of  this  upper  school,  too,  demands  especial  notice,  and  that 
is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  at  home,  in  the  manner  of  the 
private  schools  for  the  middle  classes.  This  consists  of  a  text  of  Scripture, 
a  table,  a  portion  of  grammar,  a  question  in  geography,  and  a  dozen  Xiatin 
roots  daily.  They  are  to  be  shown,  written  neatly  on  the  slates,  at  the 
morning  inspection,  and  from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve  at  noon ;  the  foot  of 
their  being  acquired  by  heart  is  tested  by  the  slates  being  then  cleared,  and 
the  whole  matter  written  again  from  memory,  when  the  slates  are  handed 
forward  by  each  boy  to  his  next  neighbour.  A  mutual  correction  is  then 
made,  on  the  pupil-teacher  in  charge  reading  the  several  exercises  as  they 
ought  to  stand.    This  must  be  done  before  the  lx)y  departs  for  his  dinner. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  details  that  the  system  of  employing  pupil* 
teachers  as  much  as  possible  in  place  of  monitors  has  long  received  a  con- 
siderable and  successful  development  in  the  Abbey-street  boys'  school. 
The  advancement  of  these  pupd-teachers  themselves  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  whole  system.  One  of  the  criticism  lessons  which  I 
attended  was  exceedingly  interesting,  showing  as  it  did  a  strong  sense  of 
the  want  of  better  methods  of  mental  traittmg,  and  a  generous  struggle 
towards  their  attainment 

Infant  School — The  Infant  School  is  greatly  improved  in  attendance  and 
vigour  since  the  date  of  my  former  visit,  but  it  is  yet  far  from  presenting  anr 
such  example  of  efficient  organization  and  happy  results  as  the  boys'  school 
Some  of  its  fundamental  defects  arc  recognisable  within  the  first  hour  of  any 
day  of  ita  operatk>ns,  arising  from  the  want  of  more  analytical  powars  and 
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more  diftinot  purposes  of  mental  training  than  are  obsarvable  in  the  boya^ 
school,  from  which  tlie  styles  of  teaching  as  well  as  the  teachers  are  obtained. 
The  first  step  each  day  is  to  bring  down  the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  boya* 
school,  and  throw  them  into  the  same  gallery  with  the  infants  (all  but  the 
least  babies,  who  are  meantime  "kept  quiet**)»  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  Bible  lesson  in  common.  The  total  number  thus  assembled  in  the  gallery 
is  perhaps  250,  which  is  too  many,  and  of  ages  too  dissimilar,  to  teach  and 
train  together,  but  not  too  many  to  amuse  with  stimulating  and  well- recited 
narrative,  given  by  three  of  the  assistant  or  pupil  teachers  in  rotation,  or 
by  an  uccasiooal  collective  lesson  in  the  afternoon. 

Again  in  the  reading;  drafts  to  which  the  whole  of  the  infant-school  is 
next  thrown,  the  teaching  power  is  also  fetched  from  the  boys*  school, 
several  drafts  being  officered  by  boys  from  the  upper  school;  but  these 
boys  are  neither  trained  to  infant  instruction,  nor  prepared  to  deal  with 
infants,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  unamenable  in  any  proper  degree 
to  the  directions  of  the  matron,  who  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
infants,  for  they  come  in  no  regular  or  frequent  rotation  to  this  duty,  and 
whether  ibr  purposes  of  discipline,  teaching,  or  training,  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  the  usual  monitors  of  a  good  infant-school,  brought 
un  by  its  own  teacher  and  selected  from  among  the  little  ones  themselves. 
Neither  were  the  phonic  elements  employed  upon  the  reading-frame  before 
a  gallery  of  little  ones  used  with  more  discrimination  or  success  than  in 
infant-schools  generally ;  the  lessons  on  objects  bad  little  purpose  of  train- 
ing, but  were  designed  rather  to  inform  and  amuse  without  sufficient 
analysis  to  get  the  information  properly  assimilated ;  the  arithmetic  was 
less  successful  than  usual ;  and  the  writing  of  the  boys  on  slates,  with  the 
sewing  of  the  girls,  merely  what  they  are  usually  found  to  be.  The  one 
great  room  which  forms  the  entire  infant-school  requires  to  be  divided  once, 
and  half  of  it  again,  by  moveable  curtains,  to  obviate  confusion  and  conse* 
quent  disorder  by  dividing  the  space  into  separate  compartments,  each 
having  its  own  little  gallery.  Indeed,  with  such  means  of  separation  the 
existing  scheme  of  duty,  though  a  good  one,  would  admit  of  much  im* 
provement. 

The  great  defect  of  this  school  is  the  complete  separation  of  its  general 
management  from  its  active  instruction;  the  former  being  entrusted  to  a 
very  respectable  matron,  but  the  latter  wholly  derived  from  the  boya' 
school,  unless  an  exception  be  mede  in  favour  of  one  young  girl  who  appeara 
to  have  great  natural  aptitude  for  the  teaching  of  infants,  but  is  also 
dependent  for  her  own  instruction  on  the  boys'  school.  This  separation 
doea  not  appear  to  be  happy,  in  that  the  teaching  power  is  constantly 
trained  more  expressly  to  the  education  of  older  children  in  a  school,  which, 
amidst  its  various  excellences,  does  not  include  any  superiority  in  purely 
analytical  processes.  The  children,  however,  considering;  the  neighbour- 
hood, appear  to  be  remarkably  healthy ;  they  are  kept  happy  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  play,  especially  for  the  '*  babies,**  and  they  make  some 
progreas  in  overcoming  the  first  difficulties  of  learning  to  read.  The  infant- 
school  is  therefore  positively  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have 
been  thus  careful  to  point  out  its  comparative  weaknesses,  chiefly  because 
in  other  schools  which  it  is  my  duty  to  inspect  I  find  that  the  reputation 
properly  attaching  to  this  institution  on  account  of  its  boys*  school,  lias 
caused  the  infant-school  also  to  he  imitated  as  a  model  by  teachers  who 
have  not  thereby  conferred  any  new  advantage  upon  their  own  charge,  for 
aa  yet  it  has  not  attained  to  that  condition  in  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
a  superior  nursery.  Mr.  White's  exemplar  draft-teaching  in  this,  as  in  the 
boyr  achopl,  is  excellent ;  and  he  not  only  superintends  both  schools,  but 
throws  a  greater  or  leas  amount  of  his  personal  exertions  into  the  several 
departments  of  each  according  to  the  exigenciea  of  the  moment. 

GirU*  SchooL'^The  organiaation  of  the  GiiW  school  is  in  outline  similar  to 
tb»t  of  the  bpya*y  under  two  pupil-teachers,  and  four  senior  monitors  hoping 
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to  become  such,  each  of  whom  has  the  continuous  superintendence  of  a  large 
class,  divisible  into  two  or  three  drafts  under  occasional  monitors.  The  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  such  an  organization  are  not  reaped ;  for 
although  the  teacher  is  a  highly  respectable  person  of  middle  age,  possessed 
of  energies  and  great  intelligence,  she  has  had  but  a  very  imperfect  training 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Normal  schools  of  the  National  and  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  respectively,  and  is  not  possessed  of  the  genius 
and  perseverance  which  alone  can  in  any  degree  supply  the  want  of  acquired 
systems  of  teaching  when  numbers  are  brought  together  for  instruction. 
What  is  gained  in  organization,  therefore,  is  lost  in  methods,  so  that  in 
every  exercise  the  scraps  of  good  plans  are  so  ill  assorted  as  to  allow  the 
pur)x>ses  of  all  of  them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  simultaneous  reading  or 
learning  letters  and  syllables  in  the  junior  drafts  has  not  simultaneitjr  of 
attention,  but  only  what  passes  for  simultaneity  of  speech.  The  instruction 
in  the  upper  reading  classes  is  chiefly  individual  (not  collective),  by 
monitors  circulating  or  calling  each  child  out  one  after  another,  so  that 
the  progress  is  slow,  irregular,  unclear,  and  stumbling.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  such  progress  is  unaccompanied  by  a  consistent  intel- 
ligence, while  the  arithmetic  is  conveyed  chiefly  by  means  of  slow  individual 
instruction,  under  the  several  teachers  and  monitors  of  each  class,  except 
in  the  lower  drafts,  where  a  '.very  slow  progress  is  making  in  associating 
signs  and  sounds  of  numbers  without  realizing  the  ideas  of  them.  The 
oral  exercises  of  the  two  top  classes  in  mental  arithmetic  are  good,  but  the 
pogress  in  arithmetic  generally  partakes  of  the  prevailing  looseness  and 
irregularity.  The  collective  teaching  altogether  is  too  abstract,  and  its 
interroj^ative  portion  is  too  purely  directed  to  obtaining  a  repetition  of 
abstract  terms,  and  too  little  individualized,  to  permit  it  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  the  mass  of  the  children.  The  grammar  and  geography  actually 
learnt  amount  therefore  to  very  little,  and  the  arithmetic  did  not  extend 
beyond  enabling  two  or  three  of  the  large  top  class  to  do  a  sum  in  simple 
subtraction  off-hand  and  correctly,  and  about  the  same  number  more  to  add 
together  correctly  two  small  sums  of  money.  The  little  abstract  of  the 
History  of  England,  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  had, 
however,  been  read  and  learnt  with  great  correctness ;  and  the  reading  of 
the  top  class  generally  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  correctness  which 
is  little  promised  by  the  lower  part  of  the  school.  With  superior  resources 
and  organization,  this  school,  in  the  vigour  of  its  teaching,  is  altogether 
inferior  to  the  average  of  British  girls'  schools;  and  yet  the  propriety  and 
gentleness  of  manner  which  prevails  among  the  children,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  order  and  discipline,  are  very  remarkable.  The  singing,  too,  is 
very  pleasing,  being  led  by  about  25  learning  to  sing  by  note  on  Mr. 
HuUah's  method,  from  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  who  attended  his 
classes. 

Whatever  the  particulars  in  which  improvement  is  yet  wanting  in  the 
Abbey  Street  schools,  the  surrounding  population  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  their  liberal  founders  and  promoters ;  and  though  they  will  never 
behold  in  this  institution  that  '*  faultless  monster"  a  perfect  school,  yet 
under  their  K^iod  management  it  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  supply  those  accumulating  experiences  of 
original  and  successful  effort,  which  is  too  rarely  seen,  and  yet  more  rarely 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  supply  of  means. 

4M  Ociober.Souih  IsUngtan  <md  PentonviUe  British  Scliools,— These 
were  the  subject  [of  a  detailed  diary  Report  on  the  7th  of  April,  1845,  on 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  them,  being  somewhat  peculiar  in  size,  cir- 
cumstances, and  organization.  The  description  therein  given  of  the  infants' 
and  girls'  schools  is  equally  applicable  at  the  present  time  ;  for  they  are 
under  the  same  teachers,  pursuing  the  same  course,  with  the  same  number 
of  children,  and  under  the  like  amount  of  encouragement.  The  system  of 
the  boys'  school,  however,  was  changed  at  Midsummer  last,  when  the  head 
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master  retired  to  set  up  a  private  school  in  the  neifrhbourhood,  takings  a 
large  proportion  of  his  ablest  boys  \?ith  him.  The  simultaneous  system 
pursued  in  the  upper  boys'  school,  and  the  overtasked  monitorial  one  in  the 
lower,  were  at  once  changed  by  the  two  British-school  teachers  who  were 
then  introduced  into  their  management;  the  former  master  of  the  lower 
school  accompanying  the  master  of  the  upper  in  his  private  undertaking. 
The  school  being  thus  left  in  ruin,  the  new  teachers  nave  had  entirely  to 
reconstruct  it ;  and  they  have  formed  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  monitorial 
school,  with  as  much  simultaneous  instruction  to  the  whole,  and  to  large  sec- 
tions of  each,  as  thev  can  contrive  to  give  personally.  The  methods  pursued 
in  the  monitorial  classes,  indeed,  want  revision  throughout,  with  a  view  to 
more'coUectiveness  in  the  teaching  and  closer  discipline ;  and  the  teachers 
say  that  this  would  have  been  done  ere  now,  had  they  not  been  waiting  in 
daily  expectation  of  a  new  force  of  pupil-teachers,  which  would  enable 
them  to  give  an  organization  to  the  school,  reducing  yet  further  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  ordinary  monitors,  and  making  it  unnecessary 
therefore  to  spend  much  strength  upon  giving  special  education  to  a.body 
of  them  to  the  purposes  of  teaching. 

The  mastership  of  the  upper  and  lower  boys'  school  is  held  by  each 
teacher  in  alternate  weeks  (with  a  various  subdivision  of  particular  labours, 
aereeable  to  themselves)*  with  a  view  of  preserving  that  perfect  equality 
of  influence  and  position  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  committee.  In 
this  arrangement  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  power,  not  to  say  a 
loss  of  efficiency,  in  the  constant  change  of  minds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
want  of  continuity  in  the  mental  processes,  under  which  the  children  are 
brought;  but  heretofore  the  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  towards  im- 
provement, arising  from  the  genuine  ability  and  unaffected  zeal  of  both 
teachers.  One  is  more  full  and  exact  in  his  matter  than  the  other ;  but 
this  has  the  advantage  of  more  complete  collectiveness  in  his  teaching 
through  better  individualization ;  and  both  are  good  teachers,  showing  their 
willingness  to  improve  by  giving  their  evenings  to  a  course  of  instruction  at 
University  College.  The  fees  in  this  school  are  high :  Scf.  infants,  4d, 
girls  and  junior  lM)ys,  and  6d.  senior  boys. 

The  new  graduated  seats  and  desks,  a  part  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
which  was  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  occupy  one  whole  side  of 
the  lar^e  school-room,  but  have  been  made  far  too  high  and  steep,  being  a 
succession  of  six,  each  placed  about  a  foot  above  the  other,  with  the  effect  of 
making  the  top  seats  so  high  and  distant,  that  the  teachers  place  a  couple 
of  forms  for  tne  children  on  the  flat  floor  in  front  of  the  lower  ones  rather 
than  use  them.  There  likewise  wants  some  means  of  division  between  the 
different  compartments,  and  a  nearer  equalization  of  the  sizes  of  the  two 
school-rooms,  the  draft-work  of  the  upper  school  being  necessarily  imper- 
fect, owing  to  the  children  being  compelled  to  stand,  lean,  and  sit,  as  it  may 
happen,  among  the  graduated  forms  and  benches,  for  want  of  space  on  the 
floor. 

7th  Oetober.-^City  Road  Chapd  Schools,  Radnor  Street,  CUy  Road,— The 
Report  upon  the  state  of  these  schools,  made  in  my  diary  of  the  4th  July, 
1845,  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  their  present  condition,  except  that 
the  infant-school  now  has  only  one  teacher,  with  one  girl  assistant,  about 
14  years  of  age.  It  is,  however,  in  respectable  condition,  but  will  never 
chdlenge  peculiar  praise,  until  better  premises  are  provided  for  it  than  those 
which  it  now  occupies  under  the  level  of  the  street.  The  girls'  school  is 
about  changing  mistresses,  the  one  newly  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it, 
on  the  former  teacher  leaving  to  be  m&rriea,  having  herself  been  brought 
up  in  it,  then  employed  in  the  infant-school,  and  subsequently  trained  at 
the  Borough  Road.  This,  as  well  as  the  boys'  school,  is  in  good  tone, 
organization,  and  discipline,  though  its  methods  want  revising,  the  fault 
here  Iseing  that  of  the  prevalence  of  a  too  low-toned  and  indistinct 
individual  instruction ;  while  in  the  boys'  school  prevails  the  opposite  fault  of 
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a  needless  and  injurious  amount  of  simultaneous  repetition.  The  teachers, 
however,  are  of  a  character  to  recognise  defects  when  they  are  pointed  out, 
and  of  dispositions  to  remove  them,  if  possible.  I  shall  venture  to  recom- 
mend a  grant  of  apparatus  to  this  school,  which  heoomes  the  more  essential, 
since  it  possesses  the  claims  elsewhere  reported  to  have  pupil-teachers 
under  the  new  minutes.  The  desks  and  benches  provided  in  thia  school 
are  very  useful  and  appropriate  to  the  several  schools,  but  they  are  not 
what  was  contemplated  precisely  by  their  Lordships'  grant,  any  more  than 
those  at  PentonviUe ;  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  a 
rough  woodcut  sketch  of  what  is  contemplated  should  accompany  for  the 
future  each  notification  of  a  grant,  that  no  ground  may  be  left  for  misunder* 
standing. 

12M  October. — Chidiester.-^The  Chichester  British  school  for  boys  was 
one  of  those  first  founded  in  England,  while  Joseph  Lancaster  was  still  tra- 
velling about  the  country,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  date  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  having  enjoyed  the  advantage,  for  the  last  90  years  (or 
nearly),  of  the  superintendence  of  a  master  who  possesses  all  the  seal 
and  authority  of  this  early  school  of  teachers,  vrithout  their  frequent 
conceit  and  immobility  from  the  beaten  track  first  sketched  by  their 
master.  It  has  had,  and  still  enjoys,  liberal  friends  and  an  intelligent 
committee,  and  is  situated  on  excellent  premises*  The  organization  is 
purely  monitorial,  but  the  most  i»  made  of  monitorial  agency  that  it  is 
possible  to  make,  and  the  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school  are  very  grati- 
fying. The  methods  employed  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  cottectwe 
instruction  of  each  class ;  but  this  instruction  is  sometimes  purely  technical 
and  verbal  where  it  might  have  been  intelligent,  owing  to  tne  want  of  more 
analytical  power,  and  of  habits  of  training  as  well  as  instructing  the  mind  in 
almost  every  exercise,  instead  of  in  some  of  them  only.  The  progress 
made,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  boys,  are,  however,  very  grati- 
fying, and  mark  this  as  one  of  the  best  British  schools  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  superintended  by  a  master  who  gives  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  an 
assistant,  who  is  the  working  master,  while  the  other  spends  about  half  the 
day  in  superintending  the  labours  of  this  assistant  (one  of  his  own  teaching, 
subsequently  trained  at  the  Borough  Road),  and  indeed  the  labours  of 
the  school  generally. 

The  girls'  school  is  on  separate  premises.  It  is  in  weak  condition  in 
every  respect,  but  is  about  to  be  virtually  refoundcd  by  the  committee  of 
the  boys'  school,  to  whom  its  management  has  been  surrendered  by  a 
fbrmer  ladies'  committee. 

There  is  an  excellent  little  literary  institution  for  the  growing  youths 
and  elder  boys  still  in  the  school,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the  boys' 
school-room. 

\Mh  October, — Hitchin, — After  the  inspection  of  the  British  school  for 
boys  at  this  place,  I  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  ten  candidates, 
from  among  whom,  with  the  aid  of  the  trustees,  I  selected  the  five  certified 
to  their  Loi^ships.  The  present  master  had  only  Just  been  appointed  at  the 
date  of  my  Inst  visit,  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  since  which  time  he  has  com- 
pletely reorganised  the  school,  and  greatly  improved  himself.  The  school 
IS  now  in  excellent  tone  and  discipline,  and  arranged  in  large  classes  of  16 
to  26  children,  under  monitors  Of  superior  training  and  abilities,  but  who 
are  overtas^ked  hy  this  number,  in  the  absence  of  any  self-acting  spur  of 
competition  in  their  several  classes,  which  is  expressly  discarded.  Conse- 
quently, the  actual  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  school  is  not  what  might 
have  been  expe<;ted  iVom  the  capacity  exhibited  and  the  labour  bestowed  by 
the  master  and  his  monitors.  The  whole  presents,  however,  a  very  interest- 
ing test  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  purely  monitorial  school  without 
the  competitive  spur.  The  writing-books  are  among  the  best  kept  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  show  a  consistent  and  steady  progress  to  a  finished  set 
of  hands.    The  copies  are  written  in  perfectly  plain  books  ih>m  eografod 
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copies,  and  the  result  is  obtained  by  daily  revision  of  the  ^hole  by  the 
master  himself,  as  well  as  a  ^ood  monitorial  system  of  superintendence. 
The  instruction  in  arithmetio,  like  that  in  reading,  is  excellent  in  methods, 
hut  not  remarkable  in  its  results,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  instruction 
in  spelling,  reading,  &e.,  is  not.  The  &;eography  is  not  remarkable ;  but  six 
or  eii^ht  top  boys  are  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  the  syntax  as  well 
as  the  etymology  of  their  own  language,  as  laid  down  in  Lennie's  Grammar. 
Others,  too,  are  making  good  proj^ress  in  the  same  study.  The  singing  by 
note  of  the  top  boys  is  making  steady  advances  ;  and  there  are  dome  well- 
lifraduated  exercises  in  drawing,  but  it  is  almost  wholly  from  copies,  com- 
mencing with  simple  lines  and  curves 

The  girls'  school  is  in  much  the  same  state  as  at  my  last  visit,  under  the 
charge  of  a  very  respectable  house^fely  person,  who  teaches  very  good 
sewing,  and  scarcely  anything  else,  except  unintelligent  reading.  The 
committee  of  this  school  is  a  very  respectable  one,  but,  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  progress  in  the  mechanical  activity  and  order  of  the  routine 
lessons,  were  quite  unaware  of  the  real  condition  of  their  school.  They  ex- 
pressed theif  determination  to  set  immediately  about  its  improvement 

The  infant-school  is  a  ver3r  respectable  one,  under  a  young  trained 
teacher,  with  a  very  proper  assistant. 

Both  these  schools  were  inspected  by  special  invitation  of  their  separate 
ladies*  committees ;  for  though  held  in  rooms  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the 
boys'  school  and  on  the  same  premises,  they  are  each  supported  by  their 
own  subscribers. 

ISth  October, — Stafford, — Little  timo  was  needed  to  discover  the  consi- 
derable  amount  of  solicitude  and  expense  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
these  schools  since  the  date  of  my  former  visit,  to  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  were  pleased  to  attribute  their  renewed  exertions,  which, 
however,  have  had,  I  think,  a  deeper  source.  The  girls*  school  has  been 
entirely  reorganized  under  an  efficient  and  unaffected  trained  teacher  of 
energy  and  industry ;  the  boys*  school  has  been  brought  back  from  the 
thriftless  oddities  into  which  its  master  had  led  it ;  and  both  have  received 
new  supplies  of  books,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  members, 
both  of  ladies*  and  gentlemen's  committees,  serving  in  rotation.  All  this  is 
the  more  eomraenaable  when  the  limited  public  of  subscribers,  and  the 
notoriouslv  backward  public  of  Stafford  shoemakers,  who  do  or  should  send 
their  children,  come  to  be  considered. 

The  girls*  school  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its  receiving  pupil- 
teachers.  From  among  the  children  I  therefore  selected  two  or  three,  with 
the  ultimate  approbation  of  the  committee,  to  Im  put  in  nomination  for 
pupil-teachers.  Neither  can  I  hesitate,  if  the  committee  make  application 
Ibr  it.  to  recommend  a  small  grant  for  a  supply  of  proper  benches  and  desks, 
united,  though  moveable;  and  for  the  ei^tion  of  a  little  infants'  gallery  at 
one  end  of  the  school-room,  with  curtains  to  draw  across  that  end  of  it,  to 
protect  the  little  gallery  from  winter  air  rushing  in  at  the  back  door  of  the 
school ;  additions  which  would  add  very  much  to  its  general  comfort  and 
eonvenience,  and  relieve  the  teacher,  when  helped  by  her  pupils,  from  the 
distraction  arising  fhim  her  infant  and  senior  classes  being  always  together, 
and  compelled  thereibre  to  pursue  the  same  routine.  In  fact,  this  is  a  good, 
improving,  and  improvable  little  school,  under  a  fkithftil  committee,  amidst 
a  population  much  needing  it,  and  therefore  challenging  every  assistance 
that  can  properly  be  rendered. 

The  bovs*  school,  too,  has  undergone  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
•usceptible  under  the  present  master,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
children  and  their  parents,  although  he  is  certainly  not  a  highly  skilled 
teacher ;  for  his  methods  alternate  between  slow  individual  Instruction, 
whether  by  himself  or  his  monitors,  and  equally  imperfect  simultaneous 
histnictran,  in  which  the  responses  of  the  children  are  given  with  ostensible 
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simultaneity,  concealing  the  mental  indolence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
number.  A  difference  of  fees,  too,  gives  a  sort  of  sanction  to  a  comparative 
neglect  of  the  lower  half  of  the  school ;  and  yet  this  is  a  teacher  of  good 
heart,  great  earnestness,  and  industry,  and  he  has  two  boys  in  his  school, 
chiefly  of  his  own  instruction,  who  are  well  Qualified  to  lie  pupil-teachers 
or  stipendiary  monitors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  they  cannot  have 
here  presented  to  them  a  higher  example  of  even  the  existing  state  of  the 
art  of  instruction,  though  they  might  ultimately  have  that  advantage  in 
proceeding  to  a  Normal  school. 

20/A  October, — Lower  Mosley-street^  Manchester. — The  large  Lower  Mos- 
ley -street  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  were  described  in  my  diary 
reports  of  the  25th  November  and  1  lthX)ecember,  1844.  in  more  than  usual 
detail,  on  account  of  the  original  course  pursued  in  them.  All  three  of  the 
schools  remain  under  the  same  teachers,  and  under  the  same  liberal  ma- 
nagement as  at  the  date  of  my  former  visit,  and  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  organization.  The  boys*  school  is  still  arranged  in  five  laige 
classes  (with  subdivisions),  adapted  rather  for  pupil-teachers  than  for 
monitors,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant,  under  a  persevering 
and  able  head  teacher,  have  been  brought  to  a  much  higher  state  of  efllciency 
than  they  exhibited  three  years  ago.  The  children  are  arranged  according 
to  general  proficiency  in  the  several  classes,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate 
little  school ;  but  the  teachers  are  often  varied,  and  the  classification  is 
entirely  revised  monthly.  Perhaps  their  augmented  efficiency  arises,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  boys  being  now  required  to  purchase  and  keep  their 
own  books,  and  always  to  carrv  them  with  them,  which  they  do  generally 
in  very  neat  little  leather  satcnels,  of  which  I  brought  away  a  sample. 
This  arrangement  enables  them  to  work  at  home,  and  permits  Ihem  to 
attain,  in  the  higher  classes,  to  an  ability  much  beyond  what  is  usually 
exhibited  in  British  schools.  Indeed  this,  although  a  British  school  as 
regards  religious  instruction,  is  in  no  part  a  British  school  in  organization. 
The  boys'  school  is  rather  on  the  £dinburg:h  sessional  plan,  with  modifica- 
tions dictated  by  local  circumstances.  In  its  present  state  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  in  its  top  class  more  than  tne  requisite  number  of  boys 
to  form  a  staff  of  pupil-teachers,  by  which  its  efficiency,  with  very  little 
change  of  organization,  will  be  yet  further  advanced.  Indeed,  several  boys 
possessed  of  admissible  attainments,  and  ^et  not  certified,  were  quite  up  to 
the  required  standard  of  age,  instead  of  being  a  few  months  below  it,  as  two 
are  among  those  certified;  but  the  boys  selected  afford  the  best  promise, 
and  the  best  gradation  of  ages  for  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
when  the  period  shall  arrive  for  terminating  tiieir  several  apprenticeshim. 
There  will  be  no  want  of  any  requisite  apparatus.    The  school  is  quite  full. 

The  infants'  school  is  yet  more  crowded,  having  no  fewer  than  190 
children  in  it  on  the  day  of  mv  visit,  all  under  the  care  of  one  master,  in  a 
single  room,  without  even  a  femife  assistant  (or  any  yard  more  than  is 
occupied  by  its  little  offices),  and  with  no  monitors  above  the  infantile  range 
of  ages.  IPossessed  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  good  natural  resources, 
good  temper,  and  a  liking  for  his  task,  the  teacher  manages  his  regiment  of 
little  ones  with  a  (^ntle  ease,  based  upon  a  perfect  understanding  between 
him  and  them,  which  is  ouite  curious,  and  thev  thus  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  safe  asylum,  in  whicn  they  are  amused  under  a  sense  of  order  and^duty 
for  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  but  of  systematic  mental  training  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is,  under  the  circumstances,  none  whatever, 
although  the  elder  two-thirds  of  the  children  form  very  orderly  monitorial 
classes  to  teach  each  other  the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  the  master  in 
some  degree  exercises  their  faculties  of  observation  and  of  reason  upon  the 
objects  and  circumstances  around  them  in  collective  lessons;  in  which, 
however,  the  numbers  of  the  children,  and  his  own  imperfect  training,  do 
not  permit  him  consistently  either  to  individualize  his  questions,  or  to  draw 
out  the  minds  of  the  children  by  successive  steps,  a  few  of  the  quicker  elder 
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children  keeping  up  responses,  which  a  number  of  others  mechanically  re- 
peat with  an  appearance  of  simultaneity.  Little  more,  perhaps,  can  be 
accomplished  with  existing  appliances;  but  both  the  teacher  and  the 
premises,  whatever  their  imperfection s,  possess  resources  which  have  never 
yet  been  used. 

At  the  girls'  school  I  have  yet  glanced  only  cursorily,  but  it  appears  to  be 
in  precise^  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  except 
that  it  is  somewhat  more  numerously  attended.  Its  little  classes,  arranged 
in  squares  like  those  of  a  Sunday-school,  and  still  in  the  same  condition, 
have  not  the  more  skilled  methods  which  characterize  a  vigorous  day-school, 
and  go  far  to  compensate  the  want  of  the  adult  power  which  is  usual  in 
the  classes  ot  the  Sunday-school.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  feeble, 
although  the  good  reading  of  the  top  class,  and  the  good  manners  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  classes,  spealc  very  favourably  for  the  direct  influences 
of  their  practised  and  gentle,  though  almost  untrained  teacher,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  felt,  without  more  perfect  organization  and  active  methods. 
To  give  this  school  a  strength  equal  its  resources,  it  should  be  provided, 
under  the  good  superintendence  of  its  present  head  governess,  with  an 
assistant  teacher  having  some  skill  in  the  working  of  a  class  collectively 
by  the  methods  employ^  in  the  boys'  school  (the  size  of  the  class  being 
immaterial) ;  and  if  to  her  skill,  guided  by  a  fair  amount  of  instruction, 
could  be  added  that  which  she  would  be  able  to  give  to  a  few  pupil-teach- 
ers, an  efficiency  might  be  attained  in  this  school  which  would  shortly 
remedy  its  defective  attendance. 

27M  October. — Harrington  Free  SckodSf  Liverpool, — ^These  schools,  for 
boys,  girls,  and  infants  respectively,  are  situated  in  the  district  called  Tox- 
teth  Park,  in  Liverpool.  They  occupy  a  very  substantial  building  erected 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  comprising  boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms 
of  good  dimensions,  with  an  infant  school-room  and  committee-room  in  the 
basement  story.  All  these  schools  have  a  full  attendance,  vigorous  life,  and 
capacities  of  improvement.  Indeed,  with  the  new  resources  which  they  will 
possess  in  the  services  of  the  proposed  pupil-teachers,  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  will  outgrow  their  existing  accommodations,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  infant-school,  are  but  of  inferior  quality.  They  have  at  present,  how- 
ever, friends  who  will  not  spare  to  supply  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  this 
respect. 

29th  October. — Hibernian  Free  Schools,  UverpooL — The  boys'  school  is 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  it  three  years  ago,  with  masters  of 
sufficient  ability,  but  with  lower  classes  considerably  defective  in  organiza- 
tion and  methods,  and.  consequently,  in  discipline ;  but  the  girls'  school 
has  become  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  The  children  consequently 
read  in  the  top  class  with  excellent  expression,  and  in  every  other  with 
unusual  correctness ;  a  remarkable  intelligence  is  awakened  throughout  by 
good  collective  instruction,  illustrative  of  the  text  of  the  reading-books;  and 
yet  the  progress  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  is  not  remarkable, 
owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  poverty  of  the  children's  parents,  and  the  early 
age  at  which  they  consequently  leave  school.  The  school  is  organised  in 
large  classes,  under  advanced  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  on  the  plan  con- 
templated, in  effect,  by  their  Lordships*  recent  minutes.  The  methods 
employed  are  perfect ;  the  discipline,  consequently,  is  maintained  with  ease ; 
industry  is  the  practical  rule  of  the  school ;  idleness  is  employed  as  the 
principal  punishment,  to  which  the  late  comers,  who  are  very  few  under 
this  regimen,  are  invariably  condemned  for  the  rest  of  the  half-day  upon 
which  tney  have  encroached.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  utterly  abolished, 
but  its  administration  is  restricted  to  the  head  teacher  on  serious  occasions, 
and  confined  to  a  blow  on  the  hand.  The  head  teacher  is  young,  but  sho 
was  brought  up  in  this  school,  and  is  now  married.  She  is  a  very  respect- 
able young  person,  competent  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
whole  school,  and  to  bring  up  the  young  pupil-teachers,  with  the  aid  of 
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lessoni  from  the  masters  of  the  boys'  sehool.  in  arithmetio  and  grammar, 
beyond  the  range  usually  fbund  in  the  heaa-olass  of  a  good  girls'  school. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  coromiUeeof  ladies  itself  resides  the 
most  vigorous  life  of  the  school ,  and  that  the  centre  of  this  life  is  Mrs. 
Rathbone,  the  lady  of  the  chairman  of  the  gentlemen*s  committee,  William 
Rathbone,  Esq.  These  schools  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  untiring  zeal  of  this  family  in  favour  of  popular  education  ever 
since  their  labours  in  the  great  corporation  schools  were  overturned  by  a 
change  of  parties  in  the  town  oouncil  j  and  the  other  school  which  I  have 
been  required  to  visit  in  Liverpool,  vis.  tho  Harrington  School,  represents 
another  section  of  the  system  which  formerly  occupied  the  corporation 
schools ;  the  master  there,  as  the  head-master  here,  having  formerly  been  a 
principal  teacher  in  them.  The  Hibernian  boys'  school  is  relatively,  how- 
ever, much  feebler  in  organization,  methods,  discipline,  and  instruction 
generally,  than  the  girls',  notwithstanding  that  it  has  two  teachers  of  good 
ability  and  fair  remuneration,  reckoning  by  the  existing  scale  of  remunera- 
tion for  teachers.  The  oiganization  of  the  boys*  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  girls'  school,  but  the  order  or  the  methods  exhibited  in  its  lower 
classes  make  no  approach  to  the  excellence  shown  in  those  of  the  girls' 
school.  This  arises  from  their  never  having  had  a  corps  of  assistant  teaehera 
like  those  in  the  latter,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  same  capacity  of  train- 
ing them  which  is  there  shown ;  for  there  is  an  utter  want  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  monitorial  agency  employed,  and  the  head-master's  own  methods 
are  not  such,  nor  pursued  with  that  unceasing  industry  and  activity,  which 
will  ensure  true  colleotiveness  of  attention,  and  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
instruction  given  to  the  head  class  being  received  in  effect  by  but  a  minority, 
and  by  that  minority  in  a  disconnected  manner.  All  this  defectiveness 
results  not  from  want  of  ability,  but  Arom  want  of  irainimg  to  a  good  model, 
which  neither  teacher  has  had.  The  second  master  endeavours  to  teach 
every  aiithmetic  draA  himself  in  circulating  round  the  room,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  is  at  the  same  time  superintending  the  boys  who  are  writing ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attempt  is  not  successful  in  drafts  virtually 
without  head  or  discipline.  In  the  reading  drafts  of  the  head-master,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  instruction  is  slow,  inmvidual,  and  incorrect,  given  by 
unskilled  monitors  to  very  large  classes,  the  boys  in  which  are  necessarily 
left  to  a  practical  vagrancy  of  mind,  except  during  the  brief  intervals  in 
which  the  head-teacher  himself  can  come  round  to  rally  their  attentions : 
downess  and  incorrectness,  therefore,  very  extensively  characterise  a  school 
upon  which  an  expenditure  is  made  which  ought  to  produce  a  very  different 
result.  Neither  department  of  the  school  has,  I  think,  made  any  advance 
from  its  condition  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  while  the  lamentable  period 
of  fever  and  distress  through  which  the  town  has  passed  has  somewhat 
lessened  the  numl)ers  in  attendance. 

4M  November. — Dwifif. — My  diary  report  on  the  schools  of  this  town,  on 
the  30th  October,  1845,  was  to  the  effiict  that—- '*The  I}erbif  BrUUh  Schools 
form  a  verjr  extensive  and  complete  establishment  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  town  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  labouring  population.  On  thi'ee  sides 
it  is  bounded  bv  streets,  in  which,  respectively,  are  separate  entrances  to 
each  school,  and,  on  the  fourth,  it  is  enclosed  by  tenements  of  decent  cha- 
racter. No  money  has  been  spared  in  adapting  the  premises  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  only  considerable  deficiency  is  tne  want  of  more  extensive 
play-grounds — the  common  want  of  town-schools ;  the  small  yards  for 
boys  and  for  girls  and  infants  respectively  are  however  asphalted,  and  about 
to  be  supplied  with  circular  swings,  &o.  Both  are  likewise  well  enclosed 
firom  the  streets,  and  the  infant-schoolmaster's  house,  standing  in  the 
midst,  is  a  fuither  protection  to  the  premises*  though  it  encroaoTies  (yet 
not  enough  for  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants)  upon  the  girls*  and  infants' 
play.place.  Hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  the  combined  warming 
and  ventilation,  which  are  perfectly  successful  in  the  boys'  and  infants' 
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school,  and  nearly  so  in  the  ((irla'.  It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  Ihey 
are  maintained  only  by  the  consumotion  of  a  ton  of  coals  per  week.  The 
price  of  this  article  of  fuel  is  here,  nappily,  but  one-third  of  what  it  is  in 
London.  The  ^irls*  and  infants'  schools,  with  the  infant-master's  house, 
are  alone  included  in  the  trust-deed,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  grant  of  450/. 
was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  while  the  boys'  school  is  an  older 
establishment^  included  in  a  separate  trust-deed  of  earlier  date,  which,  of 
course,  contains  no  provision  for  inspection,  from  which  it  is  therefore 
exempt.  But  the  Honourable  Mr.  Edward  Strutt.  M.P.  for  the  borough, 
begged  of  me,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  trustees,  to  extend  my  inspec- 
tion equally  to  the  whole,  which  I  accordinglv  did.  On  the  whole  the  schools 
are  in  very  respectable  condition,  thoueh  they  will  admit  of  considerable 
improvement.  The  Infcml  School,  considering  the  brief  period  which  it  has 
been  in  operation,  is  eminently  vigorous,  under  a  master  of  mature  years, 
and  his  wife,  living  on  the  premises.  He  is  a  native  of  the  north,  and 
trained  chieflv  under  Mr.  Stow.  The  hearty  cheerfulness  of  the  school, 
combined  with  order  and  alacrity,  testify  to  the  success  of  his  labours. 
More  should  be  done,  however,  for  the  education  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
especially  of  the  'little  ones,'  and  the  acquisition  of  tne  alphabet  even  is 
unaided  by  a  letter-box  or  any  other  contrivance  for  easing  the  drudgery 
of  learning,  first,  the  names  of  the  letters  abstractedly,  and  afterwards  their 
value  in  combination.  The  boys'  school  is  under  a  young  master  of 
sufiBcient  education  and  great  activity,  who  is  following,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  model  of  the  Borough  Road  School  (which  he  has  not  loft  more  than 
a  year),  though  with  rather  too  much  asperity  in  both  his  manner  and  his 
discipline.  Perhaps  some  want  of  responsive  cordiality  on  the  part  of  his 
boys,  or  of  method  in  his  lower  classes,  is  the  cause  of  a  singular  defective- 
ness of  the  school  in  spelling  and  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence,  although  thei*e  is  active  intelligence 
throughout,  and  the  elements  of  grammar  are  uncommonly  well  taught  in 
the  two  highest  classes.  The  writmg,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  also 
respectable,  and  the  master  promises  everv  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
serious  blot  above  alluded  to.  The  girls'  scnool,  like  the  infants'  school,  is 
an  object  of  personal  solicitude  to  Mrs.  Edward  Strutt,  Miss  Strutt,  and  a 
few  other  of  the  ladies,  and  the  good  effects  of  that  solicitude  are  very 
obvious  in  its  tone.  It  is  under  one  young  teacher  of  no  g^reat  energy,  and 
yet  clear,  gentle,  and  effective  as  an  instructress.  Heading,  writing,  and 
sewing,  with  a  little  arithmetic." — 4/A  November,  1847. — ^These  schools  are 
under  the  same  teadiers  whom  I  found  in  them  two  years  ago,  and  the 
terms  in  which  they  were  then  described  are  still  applicable.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  great  improvement  is  observable  in  the  middle  drafts 
of  both  the  boys'  and  girls*  schools,  though  the  l>e8t  has  not  yet  been 
made  of  the  monitorial  agencv  employed  in  the  former  by  its  talented 
master ;  and  hence  the  blot  of  aefective  spelling  is  not  yet  wholly  removed 
from  the  school. 

Sth  November, — Louth, — ^The  favourable  terms  in  which  I  described  the 
British  School  for  Boy9  two  years  ago  are  equally  applicable  to  it  at  the 

E resent  time,  for  it  is  still  under  the  same  teacner.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
owever,  that  the  degree  of  vigour  which  was  then  wanting  in  the  middle 
portions  of  his  overflowing  school  has  since  been  supplied  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  with  the  existing  means,  by  unceasing  contrivance  and 
unwearying  labour.  I  have  never,  therefore,  seen  more  doing  for  such  a 
number  of  children  by  one  master  in  any  British  school  that  I  have  yet 
visited.  The  girls'  school  has  not  retrograded,  but  the  deficiencies  noticed 
in  it>  though  it  remains  under  the  same  very  respectable  teacher,  have  not 
been  supplied  at  all  to  the  Same  extent  as  in  the  boys'  school.  Although  I 
included  its  top  draft  with  the  top  draft  of  the  boys'  school  in  the  same 
special  examination  for  the  selection  of  pupil-teachers,  I  have  not,  there- 
fore, sent  up  any  report  reoommcnding  the  apprenticusbip  of  pupil-teachers 
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in  this  school.  But  being  favoured  with  a  special  meeting  of  the  local 
committees  to  receive  my  report  on  both,  I  explained  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  existing  weaknesses  in  the  girls'  school  (arising  from  no  defect  of  train- 
ing, education,  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  as  the  accom- 
panying little  paper  will  evince),  and  they  fully  anticipate  that,  by  the  close 
of  another  year,  I  shall  find  a  number  of  young  persons  in  the  school 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  accepted  as  pupil-teachers,  notwithstanding  that 
the  limited  energies  of  the  mistress  must  continue  to  be  distributed  through 
a  body  of  children  too  numerous  for  them.  With  this  view  they  contemplate 
providing  some  assistance  for  the  mistress  during  the  ensuing  vear. 

I6th  November,  also  Gth  Jviy, — High  Wycombe, — I  inspected  the  schools 
of  this  place  for  boys  and  girls,  aided  by  the  treasurer.  The  boys'  school 
is  in  yet  higher  condition  than  when  I  last  saw  it,  and  shows  throughout 
a  great  amount  of  zealous  and  intelligent  labour  on  the  part  of  its  master, 
to  fill  up  the  outline  drawn  by  a  good  organization,  skilfully  modified  to 
the  structure  of  his  very  large  school  and  its  considerably  defective 
premises.  It  is  the  only  public  day-school  in  the  town  for  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes,  having  long  had  the  intelligent  and  solicitous  superintendence, 
as  well  as  the  liberal  support,  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  well  as  of 
other  zealous  friends,  and  been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
skilful  master.  The  condition  of  the  school  scarcely  betrayed  that  it  was 
only  just  re-assembled  after  the  holidays.  The  younger  children  have  the 
advantage  of  collective  lessons  on  objects  in  a  gallery  m  a  small  class-room, 
the  purposes  being  those  simply  of  awakening  observation  and  conveying 
information  on  common  objects.  The  arithmetic  might  be  quickened  by  a 
more  frequent  use  of  collective  teaching  with  the  black  board;  but  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  order  and  of  labour  which  prevails  throughout  the  school* 
in  spite  of  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  space  for  so  large  an  assemblage 
of  children,  is  very  remarkable.  The  girls'  school  has  greatly  improved 
under  the  management  of  its  present  mistress,  who  was  newly  appointed 
at  the  date  of  my  former  visit,  and  has  evidently  been  aided  in  her  own  and 
the  school's  improvement  by  the  personal  superintendence  of  some  of  the 
ladies.  Lace-making  among  the  girls,  and  chair-making  which  employs 
the  male  children,  keep  down  the  ages  of  the  children  in  both  schools. 

VI th  November,  ^BeaconffUM, — ^The  Beaconsfield  public  school,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  British  school  in  its  arrangements,  and,  1  believe,  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  reflate  its  religious  instruction ;  and  it  is  the  daily  public  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  whole  of  this  large  and  populous  parish, 
containing  some  1500  inhabitants.  The  boys'  school  has  nearly  100  children 
on  the  books,  with  an  attendance  of  about  two-thirds  of  that  number ;  the 
girls'  school,  about  80,  with  the  like  proportion  in  attendance.  They  are  in 
a  building  which  is  tolerably  convenient,  having  been  erected  as  a  little 
silk-factory,  but  it  is  situated  in  a  back  court.  This  is  rented  by  the 
patronesses  of  the  schools,  the  Misses  Du  Pr6,  who  have  maintained  them 
liberally  for  a  number  of  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  the  existing  ignorance  and  lethargy  of  the  surrounoing  population, 
which  is  more  than  usually  estranged  from  any  conception  of  the  proper 
use  of  schools,  by  hereditary  addiction  to  pillow-lace  making  and  analogous 
petty  manufactures  by  hand,  in  which  the  little  ones  are  frequently 
employed  so  soon  as  they  can  sit  on  end,  and  to  which  they  devote  an 
almost  exclusive  attention,^  however  wretched  the  remuneration  of  their 
ceaseless  twirl  of  the  bobbins,  to  the  great  neglect  of  domestic  duties  and 
school  instruction.  Thus  is  created  a  race  oT  mothers  who  in  their  turn 
make  their  children  pursue  the  same  hopeless  and  thriftless  course  to  such 
an  extent,  that  heretofore  it  has  been  thought  necessary  not  only  to  admit 
the  work  of  lace-making  (or,  as  it  now  is,  ^mp-making)  into  the  girls' 
school,  but  to  permit  it  to  engross  the  whole  qfthe  schoot-time^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  only  one  hour  per  day  for  the  entire  course  of  the  school  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  aud  Scripture;  the  average  time  for  each 
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of  which  subjects  is,  therefore,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per  day.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  the  upper  section  of  the  school,  only  five  of  whom 
are  earning:  U,  per  week,  but  the  middle  section  of  it,  the  children  com- 
posing which  are  not  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  in  learning  to  sew,  are 
employed  for  as  long  hours  with  the  needle,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
lessons,  the  parents  having  no  idea  of  a  school  but  for  toork,  though  nothing 
is  directl}r  to  be  ^ot  by  it,  and  therefore  insisting  upon  this  employment 
of  the  children's  time.  Still,  with  a  skilled  mistress,  the  *'  little  ones,"  it 
must  be  supposed,  must  receive  a  large  share  of  good  and  happy  instruc- 
tion ;  but  as  the  mistress  is  reouired  to  be  always  present  with  the  elder 
children,  and  has  no  means  of  curtaining-off  the  younger,  she  has  been 
obliged  almost  entirely  to  relinquish  their  proper  instruction,  because  she 
has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  making  it  too  interesting,  and  thereby  exciting 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  to  the  neglect  of  the  work.  No 
wonder  that  a  young  woman,  able  and  desirous  to  do  something,  is  rather 
out  of  spirits  with  her  office.  Still  she  does  the  best  that  she  can  during 
the  five-sixths  of  the  school-time  which  is  given  to  work  (without  too  much 
attracting  the  attention  of  her  charge  from  their  manual  occupations),  by  a 
little  oral  instruction  addressed  simultaneously,  or  bv  reading  aloud,  occa- 
sionally teaching  the  little  ones  quietly,  and  now  and  then  singing ;  **  but 
they  cannot  attend  to  two  things  at  once." 

The  time  of  attendance  in  the  boys*  school  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
business  of  the  school ;  but  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  tells  much 
in  theshapeof  irregularity  of  attendance  through  the  fluctuations  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  fields  and  in  the  gimp-making,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, any  advancement  of  which  tells  immediately  on  the  school-pence 
amidst  so  poor  and  apathetic  a  people.  These  are  circumstances  which 
sufficiently  account  for  a  degree  of  backwardness  in  the  bodv  of  both  schools, 
which  in  the  girls*  school  extends  to  the  very  eldest  children,  but  in  the 
boys*  school  stops  short  of  the  highest  class.  In  neither  school  is  there  anv 
want  of  good  ability,  or,  I  believe,  genuine  interest  in  the  work,  though 
undoubtedly  a  more  lively  spirit  would  be  thrown  into  it  under  external 
circumstances  of  more  encouragement.  Teachers  so  good  as  these  schools 
possess  could,  however,  it  is  obvious,  be  retained  in  a  place  like  this  only 
by  the  most  liberal  contributions  of  their  kind  patrons,  whose  charitable 
efforts  are  by  no  means  limited  to  what  is  doing  within  these  walls.  Part 
of  the  master^s  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  simultaneously  in  three 
distinct  sections,  and  the  tone  of  his  school  is  good,  though  its  discipline  is 
not  exemplary.  Still,  with  a  few  appliances,  including  means  of  dividing 
the  rooms,  aid  by  stipendiary  teachers,  and  a  little  kind  superintendence, 
leaving  the  teachers  freedom  to  develop  their  little  systems,  and  apply  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  the  local  circumstances,  here  is  both  the  power 
and  the  desire  entirely  to  reconstruct  the  whole  of  both  schools,  and  work 
them  with  a  spirit  which  would  yet  make  a  marked  impression  on  the  sur- 
rounding stolidity. 

24th  November;  also  Ath  June,  —  CkxmberweU, — ^The  Crawford  Street 
schools  had  this  day  an  attendance  of  about  350.  I  first  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  girls'  school  in  the  presence  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  ladies'  committee.  It  has  greatly  improved  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
since  the  date  of  my  first  report  on  it  about  two  years  ago,  and  its  present 
condition  bears  gratifying  testimony  to^the  unaffected  industry  of  its 
mistress  during  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  She  has  now  proved 
herself  able  to  conduct  a  school  with  efficiency,  and  wants  only  a  few  cor- 
rections in  method  and  a  few  older  monitors  to  show  a  course  of  instruction 
as  respectable  as  the  tone  and  discipline  of  her  little  people  are  sound  and 
pleasing.  They  are  organised  in  rather  largo  classes  well  conducted, 
except  only  that  there  is  a  want  of  more  special  aptitude  in  the  instruction 
given  to  the  infant  section,  a  better  system  of  collective  instruction  in  the 
arithmetic  draPs,  and  a  substitution  of  individual  in  lieu  of  simultaneous 
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answering  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  ladies  are  sensible  of  these 
defects,  and  seemed  to  be  desirous  to  have  a  class-room  with  a  small  gallery 
for  the  use  at  different  times  of  the  top  class  and  of  the  infant,  section  of 
the  girls'  school  respectively,  under  a  pupil-teacher,  to  be  fitted  for  her 
emplovment  by  some  training  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  schools  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society.  The  erection  of  such  a  cdass-room 
would  perhaps  release  the  committee-room,  now  used  by  the  girls,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  bovs'  school,  which  grievously  wants  this  and  even  more 
accommodation.  Clear  lantern  openings  through  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
yet  further  to  perfect  the  ventilation,  would,  in  addition  to  the  above  altera- 
tions, make  these  premises  very  complete ;  but  there  is  at  present  a  dis- 
heartening balance  against  the  treasurer. 

The  boys'  school  and  its  master  have  likewise  greatly  improved  since 
the  date  of  my  last  Report :  and  notwithstanding  the  addition  made  to  the 
room  with  the  aid  of  a  small  grant  from  Government  since  that  time,  it  is 
still  too  small  for  the  numbers  frequenting  it.  The  energy  and  industry 
exhibited  in  their  advancement  are  very  remarkable.  For  reading  it  is 
organised  chiefly  in  lar^e  classes  of  about  20  in  each,  with  monitors  of 
rather  superior  age  and  ability  in  all  of  them,'  but  divisible  into  small 
drafts  under  inferior  monitors  for  the  more  mechanical  exercises.  A  great 
defect  is  the  simultaneous  answering;  which  is  permitted  throughout  the 
classes,  even  in  the  spelling,  entailmg  considerable  incoherence  of  ideas 
and  inequality  of  progress,  from  every  child  under  such  a  system  being 
sometimes  attentive  and  sometimes  inattentive  to  the  words  that  it  hears 
and  utters  just  as  it  pleases.  A  gallery  also,  crowded  with  the  younger 
children,  wants  more  of  distinct  purpose  in  the  lessons  conveyed  to  these 
little  ones,  and  in  the  arithmetic  drafts  there  is  wanting  more  of  collective 
instruction,  while  challenged  to  improve  and  revise  the  several  rules  more 
strongly.  Nevertheless,  the  inexhaustible  energy  and  industry  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  spirit  which  he  infuses  into  the  monitors  and  maintains 
throughout  the  school,  cause  a  strong  current  of  useful  instruction  to  per- 
vade tne  whole,  which,  with  the  greater  accuracy  and  more  equable  distri- 
bution which  would  be  given  by  improved  methods,  promises  to  raise  the 
school  to  eminence  in  its  kind.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  veiy  good, 
although,  owin^  I  think  to  its  ordinary  noismess  and  the  mutual  striving  to 
be  loudest,  it  is  wanting  in  that  gentleness  of  manner  which  is  a  very 
important  element,  and  which  the  master  seems  yet  scarcely  enough  to 
cultivate.  He  has  great  natural  resources,  and  knows  huw  to  attach  to  him 
both  the  children  and  their  parents ;  and  he  labours  very  hard  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  an  early  want  of  education  in  himselH  One  gentleman  of  the 
committee,  too,  Mr.  Ellice,  has  not  only  rendered  some  special  assistance 
to  the  monitorial  department  with  his  purse,  but  has  personally  helped  the 
top  class  in  its  elements  of  mathematics,  and  likewise  in  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  political  economy,  from  a  little  manual,  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  author,  entitled  '  Outlines  of  Social  Economy.* 

2,nd  Dec£mber^ — Bristol  {Red  Cross  Street), — ^These  are  the  original  Lan- 
casterian  Schools  of  Bristol,  and  are  situated  in  a  low  part  of  the  city  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  population.  The  premises,  though  with  scarcely 
ground  enough  attached  to  them  for  the  children  to  stretch  their  limbs, 
are  very  substantial,  having  been  provided  in  1818  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
3000/.  The  boys*  school,  occupying  a  large  room,  with  a  convenient 
class-room,  fitted  up  with  a  large  gallery  attached  to  it,  is  in  thoroughly 
good  organiaation  and  discipline ;  is  emploj|ring  generalW  the  best  methods, 
thou^  the  collective  instruction  wants  a  little  more  of  individualization ; 
and  m  general  inteUiicence  combined  with  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
common  rudiments  of  instruction  presents  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
specimens  of  popular  education  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Si  ill  a  general 
revision  of  its  methods  might  be  made  with  advantage.  The  girls'  school  is 
by  no  means  iu  such  high  (X)ndition|  and  I  particularly  bq;  the  attention  of 
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their  Lordahipa'  examiners  to  the  peculiar^  ftatures  of  its  condition,  and 
that  of  the  young  people  in  it,  reported  in  the  annexed  papers.  The 
mistress  has  good  powers  and  good  purposes,  and  the  organization,  dia- 
cipline,  and  scope  of  instruction  are  good,  but  the  methods  are  defective, 
and  the  instruction  actually  conveyed  feeble  and  scattered,  compared  to  the 
available  powers  and  means. 

6th  December, — i^verton, — My  diary  report  on  the  British  schools  of 
this  town,  dated  on  the  7th  Sept.  1846,  contains  an  account  of  this 
important  institution  which  is  yet  applicable  to  it.  '*  The  Tiverton  British 
Sau>ok  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  erected  and  supported  by  Mr.  John 
Heathcoat,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  demanded  a  close  and  exhaustive  inspec- 
tion. They  occupy  extensive  premises,  erected  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style, 
expressly  for  then:  use,  with  every  luxury  of  class-rooms  and  apparatus ; 
they  are  under  zealous  superintendence  and  well-chosen  teachers;  they 
tlierefore  present,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  model  of  schools  on  the 
principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  which  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  west  of  England.  As  such  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  excelled 
by  an}[  others  \  while  their  situation  is  central  and  their  resources  at  present 
unlimited,  they  must  be  the  subject  of  constant  reference  on  my  part  in  visit- 
ing  other  schools  in  the  south-western  counties.  I  therefore  gave  to  them 
throughout  as  close  and  minute  and  patient  an  inspection  as  though  they 
had  been  liberally  aided  by  the  public  money ;  and  Mr.  Heathcoat  will, 
perhaps,  send  up  a  requisition  that  such  inspection  ma^  be  continued. 
The  boys'  school  consists  of  one  large  room  and  two  good  oiass-rooms,  with 
a  playground,  which  is  used  also  by  the  girls  and  infants  alternately  with 
the  boyS|  while  each  school  has  offices  of  its  own  to  which  access  is  obtained 
without  coming  into  the  general  yard  at  all.  The  girls'  school  has  one 
room  of  equal  size  with  the  boys'  sohod-room,  and  one  good  olaKS-room. 
The  infants'  school  has  one  lanre  room  and  two  class-rooms.  All  are  on 
the  ground  fioor  and  thoroughly  well  constructed.  The  mistress  of  the 
infant-school  is  the  only  teacher  resident  on  the  premises  ;  but  the  others 
with  their  several  assistants  live  in  a  pleasant  and  spacious  rent-free  house, 
standing  in  a  pretty  garden,  senarated  from  the  school'site  only  by  a  mill- 
race,  across  which  is  a  private  oridge  to  the  schools.  The  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  are  British  schools  of  the  most  modern  style ;  but  using  an  inde- 
pendent and  on  the  whole  a  judicious  selection  of  books  firom  those  of 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  British  and  Foreign  Society,  Irish  Com- 
mission, and  Scottish  Schoolmasters.  The  discipline  and  tone  of  the  6ojfs' 
school  are  perfect,  and  those  of  the  ffirk^  ecluHjH  scarcely  less  so ;  tho  teacher 
in  ihe  latter,  however,  is  younger  and  less  experienced  than  the  master.of 
the  boys*  school,  who  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  at  Tiverton. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  school  to  be  conducted  with  more  unaffected  integrity 
than  his ;  and  though  points  of  business-like  finish  were  missed  in  several 
parts  of  the  monitorial  working,  as  in  the  spelling,  yet  the  general  progress 
m  every  exercise,  among  the  whole  of  the  children  (who  range  vety  young), 
was  satisfactory  to  contemplate ;  and  links  which  are  requisite  to  give 
this  progress  all  solidity  will  not  long  be  wanting.  He  has  two  young  paid 
assistants,  and  a  clever  senior  monitor.  In  the  girls^  school^  which  is  under 
a  very  respectable  young  teacher,  the  remaining  defects  of  the  boys*  school 
were  a  little  exaggerated ;  the  elements  of  language  and  its  association  with 
ideas  not  being  from  the  first  brought  into  the  mind  with  sufficient  care, 
nor  the  teacher,  therefore,  able,  by  her  own  amount  of  logical  vigour, 
sufficiently  to  eradicate  unclearnessvs  hy  subsequent  labour  m  the  direct 
instruction  of  a  numerous  top  class,  or  in  constant  circulation  among  the 
monitorial  classes.  She  also  has  two  pupil-teachers  and  a  clever  senior 
monitor  under  her  charge.  The  boys'  monitoi*s  are  drilled  by  an  old  sergeant 
on  two  evenings  of  every  week,  and  on  the  intervening  evenings  attend  classes 
under  their  master.  The  vtfantschool  is  under  a  very  respectable  mistress  of 
middle  age  but  recent  training  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  :»chooU,  Gray's  Inn 
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* 
Road.  The  tone  and  discipline  of  this  school  are  likewise  thoroughly  good ; 
the  relations  between  the  children  and  the  two  young  assistant  teachers 
being  almost  as  affectionate  and  orderly  as  between  them  and  the  mistress. 
The  chief  deficiency  is  in  her  views  of  their  intellectual  progress,  in  which, 
tempted  by  the  urgent  desire  of  the  parents  to  get  them  soon  to  work»  she 
lays  too  early,  and  too  serious,  and  too  laborious  a  stress  upon  their  technical 
progress  in  reading,  without  a  sufficiently  simple  commencement  and 
graduated   course  in  their  contemporaneous  mental   development,  by  a 

? leasing  exercise  of  other  faculties  tiian  those  of  the  memory  upon  letters, 
here  is  a  want  of  simplicity  and  conseoutiveness  even  in  her  gallery 
lessons,  though  given  with  most  exemplary  patience  and  perseverance; 
and  her  deficiency  is  rather,  perhaps,  one  of  training  tnan  capacit;^. 
There  were  about  400  children  in  these  schools  on  each  day  of  my  visit 
to  them.*'— 6/A  JDecm&er,  1647. — ^The  progress  made  in  all  these  schools 
since  the  date  of  my  former  inspection  is  very  remarkable.  The  methods  of 
the  boys'  classes  have  been  rendered  perfect  by  reducing  the  number  and 
increasing  the  skill  of  the  monitors  employed,  and  prooortionately  enlarg- 
ing their  drafts.  In  the  girls*  school,  though  the  machinerv  is  less  exact, 
zeal  leaves  little  to  be  accomplished  of  all  that  is  attainable  with  merely 
monitorial  assistance.  And  in  the  infant-school  the  gallery  lessons  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  little  ones  have  undergone  a 
marked  improvement,  as  the  result  of  new  study  at  the  schools  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Society.  The  promoters  of  these  are  making  a  large 
expenditure  in  the  erection  and  support  of  day  and  infant  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

9ih  J^ecember. — Elmore. — This  school  is  situated  in  the  very  poor 
suburb  of  Tiverton  called  Elmore,  and  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the 
encouragement  of  Ambrose  Brewin,  Esq.,  son-in-law  of  John  Heathcoat, 
Escj.,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  under  whose  patronage  it  has  gradually  grown, 
under  its  present  master,  from  a  struggling  little  ragged  school  to  be  a  large 
and  judiciously  classified  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  for 
which  he  is  about  to  erect  additional  accommodation  on  a  liberal  scsde. 
It  is  for  boys  and  girls,  intermingled  in  the  same  sections  and  classes ; 
the  two  younger  sections  being  taught  umultaneously  in  galleries,  and  the 
two  elder,  chiefly  monitorially,  in  drafts.  It  is  altogether  a  very  remark- 
able institution  lor  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  m  existence,  a  general 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  schools  being  gradually  incorporated  into 
the  habits  of  the  poor  by  the  adoption  of  an  education  test  for  employ- 
ment at  Mr.  Heathcoat's  lace-works.  The  elder  children  bad  not  yet,  how- 
ever, made  a  progress  to  fit  them  to  be  candidates  for  apprenticeship  under 
their  Lordships'  minutes,  except  as  stipendiary  monitors,  the  conditions 
attaching  to  whose  office  neither  the  patrons  nor  the  parents  of  the  young 
people  thought  it  advisable  to  accept  lor  them.  The  methods  of  this  school 
want  a  complete  revision. 

10/A  December. — South  Zeal,  near  Oakliampton.'^The  application  on 
behalf  of  this  school  was  primarily  for  assistance  towards  the  salary  of  its 
teacher,  though  aid  in  the  pajrment  of  stipendiary  monitors  would,  I  think, 
have  been  accepted,  if  available  without  long  eneagements  involving 
some  responsibility.  It  is  a  school  for  girls  and  infants,  under  a  younc^ 
female  teacher  fh>m  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  Schools  in  the  Gray^ 
Inn  Road,  trained  to  the  management  of  a  juvenile  as  well  as  an  infant- 
class  ;  the  only  other  school  in  this  poor  and  populous  village  beins  a  private 
school  for  elder  boys  and  girls,  kept  by  a  meritorious  self-tau^t  master 
.  of  the  old  style.    Such  a  school  as  that  which  I  have  been  visiting  was 

k  therefore  particularly  needed,  and  it  has  been  provided  and  kept  in  exist- 

ence only  by  a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  principal  supporters, 
the  family  of  Pearce,  serge-manufacturers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  spot 
of  whose  property  the  school  is  erected.  A  number  of  the  more  liberally 
disposed  among  the  yeomanry  in  the  neighbourhood  are  subscribers  to  its 
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support  and  members  of  its  committee.  It  is  scarcely  probabTe,  however, 
that  this  school  will  long  together  have  the  services  of  teachers  i?apable 
of  challenging  their  Lordships'  certificate  of  merit,  and  thereby  becoming 
entitled  to  receive  their  remuneration  in  part  by  grants  in  aid  of  salary ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  in  such  a  state  of  vigour  as  to  enable  an 
inspector  to  recommend  it  for  the  full  apprenticing  of  young  people  to  be 
brought'  up  to  the  business  of  teaching,  even  if  the  local  friends  of  the 
school  were  prepared  to  give  all  the  requisite  guarantees,  which  they  are  not. 
With  mv  present  conceptions  of  the  class  of  young  persons  contemplated 
under  the  name  of  stipendiary  monitors,  I  could  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  recommend  this  school  for  the  reception  of  two ;  but  its  promoters 
immediately  shrank,  on  my  describing  their  contemplated  position,  from  the 
responsibilities  attaching  to  a  four  years*  engas:ement  at  all  resembling  that 
of  the  pupil- teachers  for  five  years. 

ISih  December, — Stonehouse  Wedeyan  School. — ^The  circumstances  of  this 
school  are  peculiar,  when  considered  with  reference  to  those  of  schools 
which  1  have  heretofore  been  inspecting;  but  it  is  one  which,  in  its  very 
peculiarities,  to  which  my  attention  is  expressly  called  by  your  preliminary 
^correspondence  with  its  secretary,  maybe  taken  to  exemplify  a  considerable 
class  of  cases  which  now  promise  to  come  before  their  Lordships,  viz.  the 
Wesleyan  schools  conducted  on  the  Glasgow  training  system,  ana  supported 
by  extraneous  aid  from  local  subscriptions  in  a  far  smaller  proportion  than 
the  British  schools  or  the  National  schools  generally  are.  To  explain  the 
peculiiuities  of  its  position  with  reference  to  their  Lordships'  minutes,  both 
of  earlier  and  more  recent  date,  to  the  members  of  its  numerous  com- 
mittee, and  to  collect  the  data  which  should  enable  me  to  give  to  yovL  a 
careful  statement  of  them,  occupied,  indeed,  an  unusual  share  of  my  time. 

The  school  premises  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  East-street,  in 
the  town  of  Stonehouse,  which  connects  in  one  continuous  city  the  two 
neighbouring  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a  large  population  chiefly  of  the  mechanical  and  humbler  middle  classes, 
and  have  oeen  provided  by  the  membeis  of  a  Wesleyan  society  or  con-> 
gregation,  whose  minister  is  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Christophers,  your  able  cor- 
respondent These  premises  comprise  a  good  dwelling-house,  fironting  into 
East-street,  with  a  schoolhouse  in  the  rear,  approached  under  a  gateway, 
across  which  the  dwelling-house  extends.  This  schoolhouse  has  an  excellent 
boys*  school-room,  measuring  forty  feet  by  twentv-one  feet,  and  eleven  feet 
in  height,  fitted  up  with  a  large  gulery  at  one  end,  and  writing-desks  which 
can  be  brought  out  from  the  walls  into  the  middle  of  the  room ;  also  a  good 
black  board,  with  maps,  &c.  In  this  room  it  is  contemplated  that  boys  and 
girls  should  be  instructed  together  on  the  Glasgow  system,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  actually  in  attendance  is  very  small,  and  they  have  to  go  up 
stairs  for  a  part  of  the  day  to  learn  sewing.  The  up-stairs  room  ie  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  excellence  as  the  lower,  but  is  in  some  degree 
encumbered  with  the  piled-up  furniture  of  the  Sunday-school  held  in  it.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  a  spacious  gallery  at  one  end,  and  is  appropriated  to  an 
infant- school*  under  a  mistress,  who  also  teaches  the  elder  girls  sewing 
during  a  part  of  the  day.  Both  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  and  the 
mistress  of  the  mW  school  have  been  trained  on  the  "  Glasgow  Training 
System,"  at  the  Free  Church  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow*  andare  pursuing 
its  system,  calling  themselves  not  teachers  but  trainers,  and  their  schools 
not  boys'  and  infants'  schools  (with  a  few  girls  part  of  the  time  in  one  and 
part  of  the  time  in  the  other),  but  senior  and  junior  schools.  An  essential 
part  of  their  system  is  the  superintendence  of  the  children  in  the  play- 
ground ;  and  there  being  none  immediately  attached  to  the  building,  they 
all  march  out,  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  twice  a-day,  along  the  contiguous 
court,  and  across  the  street,  to  one  which  is  hired  at  a  rental  immediately 
on  the  other  side  of  the  latter,  in  fVont  of  the  house  attached  to  the  school. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  corner  of  a  field  belonging  to  L(nrd  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
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bordering  on  some  land  once  held  by  Ootemment  for  railltary  purposes, 
and,  if  there  existed  the  means,  is  very  probably  purchasable  for  its 
present  uses.  The  offices  of  the  schools,  immediately  attached  to  them, 
might  also,  with  available  means,  be  better  arranged  than  they  are  at 
present ;  for  the  entrances  to  each  school  pass  close  by  their  doors. 

The  rental  of  the  play-ground,  and  the  interest  of  260/.  debt  upon  the 
sohool  premises,  entail  a  burden  of  16/.  per  annum  on  the  funds  of  the 
school,  the  defrayal  of  which  by  subscriptions  and  collections  (yielding  the 
free  use  of  the  school  premises)  forms  the  whole  of  their  present  annual 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  day'-sehools,  the  teachers  in  which 
derive  the  whole  of  their  present  insufficient  emoluments  from  the  fees  of 
the  children*  Indeed,  when  I  had  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  non- 
enrolment  of  the  trust-deed,  they  had  legally  no  property  in  the  place 
whatever,  but  must  seek  a  new  convevance,  it  was  immediately  deliberated 
in  the  committee  whether  they  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  intercede 
with  Lord  Mount  Edgoumbe,  to  whose  manor  of  East  Stonehouse  their 
plot  of  play-around  belongs,  for  the  purchase  of  that  ground  to  complete 
their  institution ;  and  yet  i^rther,  whether,  in  placing  the  whole  on  a  new 
trust,  they  ought  not  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  building  grant  under  their  I^ord- 
ships'  earlier  minutes,  to  enable  them  to  possess  the  whole  without  the 
incumbrance  of  a  debt,  so  completely  disabling  them  from  doing  anything 
effective  towards  the  annual  charge  of  the  school.  I  gave  them  every 
requisite  information  for  making  an  application  under  this  head ;  and  if  one 
be  made  it  will  merit  their  Lordships*  most  liberal  regard.  * 

The  school  was  ilrst  opened  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  (in  June  1846), 
under  the  master  only,  for  children  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who 
were  to  pay  Id.  per  week  to  learn  only  reading  |  Sd.  for  readins;  and  writing ; 
and  Sd.  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  English  grammar  and 
geography,  and  knitting  andsewin^  for  the  gfa-l8«  **  The  number  of  childrcfn," 
states  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christophers,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  November 
last,  "  soon  became  so  large  as  to  require  assistance,  when  a  female 
trainer  was  engaged.**  The  former  was  to  receive  70/.  and  the  latter  40/. 
per  annum.  **  With  very  great  effort  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  were 
met ;  but  now,  though  the  number  of  children  increases,  and  the  labour 
of  the  teachers  is  eminently  successful,  the  local  committee  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  raise  subscriptions  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  required  for 
rent,  the  payment  of  which,  however,  they  are  ready  to  guarantee,  while 
they  comply  with  the  third  < preliminary  condition'  mentioned  in  the 
explanatonr  letter,  under  the  head  *  tenure  of  school-buildings.*  "  The 
result  is,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  from  70/.  and  40/.  per  annum,  to  50/.  and  30/.  per  annum  respec- 
tively ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  the  whole  of  these  salariee  have  to  be 
derived  from  the  children's  pence,  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  double  the 
foes  to  a  scale  of  2d„  4il,  and  6d.  per  week.  A  provision  was  at  first  made 
for  paying  the  fees  for  some  poor  members  who  really  could  not  afford  these 
sums,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  continuously  for  want  of 
means ;  and  in  consequence  a  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  poorer 
parents  were  withdrawn,  insomuch  that  the  proportion  of  children  of  the 
meohanical  classes  now  in  the  vehool  does  not  exceed  one-third,  and  of  the 
ehildren  of  merely  unskilled  labourers  there  are  scarcely  any.  In  brief, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  convert  the  school  fhim  a  charity-school 
exercising  an  educational  mission  among  the  surrounding  population,  to 
a  self-supporting  school  for  the  children  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  of  the 
members  of  the  religious  society  to  which  the  school  property  belongs. 
These  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  humble  station,  whose 
efforts  lo  superintend  and  improve  the  education  of  their  own  children, 
and  those  of  their  neighbours,  demand  the  most  encouraging  regard.  That 
their  lordships  should  extend  this  regard  to  grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teadiert,  without  requiring  the  usual  proportion  of  local  subscriptions, 
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is  the  prayer  of  ihe  memorialiats  in  this  case.  The  eircumnlances  of  the 
sehool  and  of  the  surrounding  population  already  described  will  perhaps 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  theur  Lordships'  decision ;  yet  I  may  be  |>erinitted 
to  add  that  if  a  grant  were  made  towards  the  school-premises,  whieh  have, 
in  the  view  of  the  law,  to  be  repurchased  and  reinvested,  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  their  Lordships'  requirements  in  the  matter  of  grants  in  aid  of 
salary  would  in  part,  though  not  wholly^  be  removed.  According  to  the 
decision  made  by  their  Lordships  will  it  be  necessar}'  or  not  to  summon 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  to  the  first  convenient  examination  for  cer- 
tificates of  merit. 

It  now  remains  only  for  me  to  report  upon  the  school  as  to  its  fitness  for 
the  reception  of  pupiMeachers  or  stipendiary  monitors,  supposing  that  its 
social  position  and  general  circumstances  do  not  place  it  beyond  the 
scope  of  tbeir  Lordships'  minutes.  The  details  of  such  a  report  will  be 
found  in  the  usual  forms  which  accompany  this  letter.  I  should  mention, 
however,  that  the  organization  and  operations  of  the  school,  as  one  of  those 
on  the  *' Glasgow  Training  System/'  newly  introduced  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  the  Wesleyan  schools,  demand  more  than  usual  attention  as  those 
of  an  exemplar  case.  Nearly  all  the  teaching  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
school  simultaneously  by  its  ^'trainer,"  and  all  the  children  in  each  are 
therefore  placed  in  one  large  gallery.  Some  of  the  exercises,  as  in  reading 
and  arithmetic,  are,  however,  transferred  for  a  brief  time  to  drafts  with 
about  five  children  in  eaeh,  scattered  over  the  gallery,  and  each  under  a 
monitor,  receiving  no  special  discipline  as  a  teacher,  because  only  casually 
employed  as  snch,  and  therefore  usually  teaching  each  child  individually 
in  turn,  not  knowing  bow  to  wield  their  collective  attention,  or  accepting 
indiscriminate  answers  to  questions  put  indiscriminately  with  more  noise 
than  apparent  thought.  Neither  did  the  indtvidualisation  of  the  questioning 
to  the  capacities  and  tone  of  mind  of  the  difierent  grades  of  age  and  temper 
discernible  among  the  children  in  the  collective  instruction  of  the  teachers 
themselves  appear  to  me  to  be  such  as  to  compel  in  a  sufficient  degree  a 
continuous  exercise  of  the  minds  of  each  on  the  subject  before  them ; 
reliance  being  rather  placed  upon  the  collective  repetition  of  the  true 
answers  than  upon  a  sustained  activity  of  the  mind  on  the  part  of  each 
child.  It  even  seemed  to  me  that,  when  a  boy  was  singled  out  by  name 
to  give  the  answer,  he  always  had  the  advantage  of  a  combination  of 
prompting  whispers  firom  the  children  around  him,  to  a  degree  of  which 
the  master  seemed  scarcely  aware,  or,  knowing,  thought  of  little  disad- 
vantage, as  accomplishing  the  children's  instruction  just  as  well  as  the 
extraction  of  answers  from  the  resources  of  their  own  minds.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  industry,  activity,  intelligence*  and  zeal,  can  scarcely  be  excelled ; 
and  the  goodness  of  the  matter  conveyed,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  com-> 
m unication,  are  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree.  Both  teachers  are  eminently 
and  deservedly  possessed  of  the  affections  of  the  children;  and  the  boys' 
school,  under  its  active-minded  and  improving  master,  is  a  very  pleasing 
study.  One  such,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  grounds  for  an 
opinion  upon  the  meed  of  success  which  has  attended  this  general  resort  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  to  the  Glasgow  system,  or  the  merits  of  that  system 
itself.  The  spirit  of  order  and  the  logic  of  the  processes  in  the  junior 
department  appeared  to  me  to  be  behind  those  in  the  senior,  in  the  pro^ 
portion  indicated  by  the  MS.  replies  given  by  the  teachers  of  each  to  a 
few  questions  put  to  them  during  the  speeial  examination  of  their  more 
advanced  children »  on  papers  which  are  annexed.  Throughout,  eouabilify 
of  instruction  did  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  remarkable  equaoility  of 
progress ;  but  the  teachers  are  pursuing  their  labours  in  the  system  laid 
down  for  them,  with  undoubting  fidelity  to  it,  and  in  undeviating  devotion 
to  their  task,  Tliey  are  persons,  therefore,  whom  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
recommend  to  receive  the  care  of  pupil-teachers,  though  I  should  prefer  to 
recommend  stipendiary  monitors  for  short  terms  in  tlM  iniant«iebool,  until 
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J  should  have  visited  it  once  more,  its  teacher  having  been  only  a  few 
rnonths  at  work  in  it.  To  make  this  report  complete  I  ought  perhaps  to 
add  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  existing  deed  are  merely  those 
of  a  Wesleyan  chapel  trust    It  is  thus,  at  least,  that  I  read  them. 

16M  Jjecember, — Shentan. — ^Tbis  school,  established  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  although  in  a  remote  and  heretofore  much  neglected  village,  evi- 
dently owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Sherry, 
seconded  bv  the  kind  patronage  of  Mrs.  Smith,  a  lady  of  property  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  taking  a  lively  personal  interest  in  the  process 
of  the  chddren.  It  is  a  British  school  in  organization  as  well  as  in  its 
arrangements  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
young  master  of  good  instruction  and  of  some  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  British  school,  obtained  under  an  elder  brother,  though  he  hat 
never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  discipline  in  a  Normal  school.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  placed  in  separate  series  of  drafts  down  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  while  a  female  assistant  has  charge  of  the  little  ones,  when  not 
engaged  in  superintending  the  sewing  of  the  girls.  This  mixture  of  ages 
and  sexes  is  one  which  must  continue  to  prevail  very  extensively  in  the 
rural  schools,  and  this  institution,  under  a  kind  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendence, which  is  easily  traced  in  the  gentle  manners  and  open  coun- 
tenances of  all  the  children,  presents,  therefore,  a  very  proper  place  for 
the  early  training  of  pupiUteachers.  Its  promoters  regret  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  one  or  two  female  apprentices  in  substitution  for 
one  or  two  boys»  but  hope  at  all  events  that  they  may  be  allowed  male 
apprentices  in  the  usual  proportion  to  the  whole  attendance  in  their  school. 

The  school-room  is  spacious  and  good,  well  lighted,  and  well  aired, 
with  an  oaken  floor,  but  no  play-ground.  Among  its  fittings  are  little 
zinc-covered  inkstands  let  into  the  desks,  costing  only  Sd.  each,  and  present- 
ing a  great  improvement  upon  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  stationary 
or  removable.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  good  teaching  in  the  school, 
but  not  an  equal  amount  of  learning,  for  want  of  more  regular  attendance 
and  better  individualization  of  the  collective  instruction,  or  that  which  is 
intended  and  believed  to  be  collective.  The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  is 
exceedingly  pleasing,  and  more  occupation  is  about  to  be  found  for  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  the  little  ones. 

.  22nd  I>ecember. — Fordmgbridge. — This  school  is  one  which  possesses 
faithful  and  zealous  friends,  but  too  few  in  number,  and  amidst  a  population 
altogether  too  much  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  to  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  upon  such  a  scale  as  is  desirable.  It  has  not,  therefore,  a  master  of 
the  highest  qualifications  or  much  training,  but  he  is  zealous  and  self- 
improving,  and  is  doing  more  for  the  children  than  they  are  likely  to  have 
done  for  them,  in  the  way  of  rudimentary  instruction,  by  any  other  agency. 
He  is  necessarily,  however,  working  by  a  graduated  scale  of  fees,  and  by 
monitorial  agency  far  too  juvenile  and  imperfect,  while  the  progress  of  the 
younger  and  under-paying  children  is  rendered  yet  more  slow  and  defective 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  which  is  not  more  than  one-half, 
often  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  that  they  are  nominally  frequent- 
ing the  school.  A  few  stipendiary  monitors,  therefore,  supplying  a  per- 
manent and  willing  subordinate  agency,  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  school  and  the  children,  and  afford  a  means  to  the  master  of  steadily 
developing  bis  own  powers,  which  he  is  earnestly  bent  on  doing,  as  well  as 
advancing  consistently  the  whole  of  the  children  placed  under  his  charge. 
The  girls  school  is  under  the  general  superintendence  and  management  of 
the  master,  as  well  at  the  boys',  and  sewing,  &c.,  are  taught  in  it  by  his 
wife ;  but  the  children  are  not  so  forward  (owing  in  part  to  their  still 
greater  irregularity  of  attendance)  as  the  boys,  and  I  have  therefore  for  the 
present  recommended  only  three  stipendiary  monitors,  all  to  be  apprenticed 
to  the  master. 

23r(/  December.-^Carfe  Cattle, — Of  this  school  a  very  satisfactory  report 
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m\\  be  found  in  my  diary  for  the  22nd  of  April,  1 846  ;  and  I  have  now 
only  to  add  that  the  school  is,  in  every  respect,  improved  since  that  date, 
and  the  defect  in  the  class- working:,  then  noticed,  entirely  removed.  This 
is,  therefore,  a  very  proper  school  for  the  reception  of  pupil-teachers ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  receiving  such  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tenure  of  the  school,  which,  to  its  present  purposes  and  for  some  consider- 
able time,  is  morally  good ;  but  it  has  legal  defects,  affecting  its  future, 
which  occasioned  me,  on  my  first  visit  of  inspection,  to  bring  up  the 
trust-deed  for  the  examination  of  their  Lordships'  counsel,  who  gave  some 
opinion  upon  it,  which  did  not  dictate  immediate  action,  and  the  terms 
of  which  I  have  now  forgotten.  I  do  not,  however,  entertain  any  fear  of 
the  school -house  being  alienated  from  its  present  uses  within  the  term  of 
a  first  set  of  indentures.  Any  room  for  doubt  is  rather  as  to  the  school's 
efficient  support,  if  it  should,  by  misfortune,  lose  the  good  offices  of  the 
Kev.  G.  Hubbard,  who  has  been  the  instrument  of  its  maintenance  in  high 
condition  for  the  last  20  years.  The  very  fact  of  the  master  receiving 
pupil-teachers,  and  gaining,  as  he  hopes  to  gain,  his  certificate  of  merit, 
would  remove  nearly  all  doubt  on  this  head ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  working  all  his  life  in  the  support  of  this  and  the  like  institutions, 
and  liberally  contributing  out  of  his  own  means  to  their  support,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard is  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  making  his  independent  means  liable 
for  the  return  of  any  public  aid  advanced  to  the  school,  especially  as  the 
children  whom  it  is  proposed  to  accept  to  apprenticeship  are  the  children 
of  persons  of  the  humbler  middle  classes,  well  prepared  themselves  to 
take,  on  the  part  of  their  children,  the  small  risk  of  the  school's  efficient 
existence  during  the  whole  term  of  the  proposed  apprenticeships.  The 
only  other  point  requiring  special  consideration  in  this  case  has  reference  to 
its  being  a  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  room,  as  the 
schools  in  places  of  small  population  generally  are.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  female  teacher,  the  master's  wife,  is  a  person  of  education  as  well 
as  himself;  having  formerly  kept  a  school  of  her  own  for  many  years, 
but  her  services  are  now  rendered  for  only  half  of  each  day. 

24M  December,  —  Downton.  —  This  school  still  justifies  the  favourable 
report  upon  it  made  in  my  Diary  of  the  27th  of  April,  1846.  **The  pro- 
perty is  well  secured  (the  site  having  been  given  b^  Lord  Radnor),  and 
the  school-room  is  a  handsome  hall  abutting  on  the  village  green  of  Down- 
ton,  fitted  up  with  a  substantial  gallery,  large  enough  for  all  the  children, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  fittings  of  a  British  school.  The  supply  of  books 
and  apparatus  is  also  good,  and  the  school  has  peculiar  advantages  in  the 
superintendence  of  a  very  zealous  secretary  to  the  committee.  The  master 
is  a  native  of  the  vicinity,  and  for  the  most  part  self-educated,  but  with 
care,  devoid  of  conceit,  earnest,  and  specially  trained  at  the  Borough  Road 
for  his  present  office.  In  scarcely  any  school  have  I  witnessed  more  of 
good  elementary  education  in  progress,  among  a  people  more  needing  it.'* 
Since  that  date  the  school  has  been  improved  in  most  respects,  and  a  still 
more  obvious  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  tone  and  bearing  of  its  classes, 
which  has  even  extended  to  the  population  without  An  infant-school  is 
being  organised  by  its  patrons  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  applica- 
tion on  its  behalf  will  probably  be  made  to  their  Lordships. 

Srd  January,  1848. — IVuro, — The  terms  used  to  describe  this  school  on 
the  17lh  of  August,  1846,  are  yet  applicable  to  it: — "  The  IVuro  British 
Schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  form  an  important  establishment  central 
to  all  the  west  of  Cornwall.  They  comprise  space  for  800  children,  although 
the  grant  was  only  for  600 ;  and  the  buildings  are  good  and  substantial, 
but  additional  space  for  yards  is  very  much  wanted,  and  is  procurable  if 
the  means  of  purchase  were  forthcoming.  The  institution,  however,  has 
been  depressed  by  a  debt  of  200/.,  recognised  by  the  Treasury,  because  its 
interest  was  commuted  into  a  rent-charge  on  the  site,  not  affecting  the  free- 
hold interest,  but  one  which  never  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  if  the 
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committee  had  been  aware  that  they  had  a  moral  claim  to  half  this  sum, 
in  addition  to  the  (p*ant  which  they  received  for  the  space  which  they 
were  providing.  The  boys'  school  contains  nearly  200  children,  under  one 
master,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  schools;  and  the  amount  of  steady 
progress  and  vigorous  life  throughout  the  whole  of  this  mass  I  have  not 
seen  excelled.  The  discipline,  too,  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  methods  are 
the  most  recent  This  is  quite  a  model  of  a  monitorial  school  for  the 
west,  which  the  town  ought  to  struggle  to  retain ;  but  to  do  so  the  master's 
position  must  be  improved,  and  this,  unless  they  receive  aid  under  the  new 
minutes,  tlie  committee  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  while  paying  their  rent- 
charge.  The  girls*  school  is  under  a  very  worthy  matron,  whO)  however, 
has  little  idea  of  collective  teaching,  although  by  no  means  uninstructed  or 
uninformed  ;  the  sewing  and  the  manner  of  the  girls,  however,  are  good. 
The  infant-school  is  also  backward.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  however,  in  the 
town,  so  far  as  I  oould  learn,  and  is,  therefore,  numerously  attended.  Like 
the  girls'  school,  however,  it  requires  to  be  completely  remodelled,  if  it  is 
to  assume  the  exemplar  character  which  good  schools  in  this  town,  in  such 
respectable  premises,  would  at  once  claim." — 3rd  January ^  1848. — ^The  boys' 
school  has  gone  on  steadily  improving,  and  the  mistress  of  the  girts'  school 
shows  more  capacity  of  good  individual  instruction  than  I  gave  her  credit 
for  possessing.     The  infant-school  is  undergoing  a  change  of  teachers. 

dM  January, — Falmouth, — ^This  is  a  vigorous  school  v%  hich  has  long  had 
a  flourishing  existence  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Fox,  and  a  few 
other  friends  of  education,  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Its  management  affords  ample  security  for  its  yet  continu- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  west  of  England,  tt  is  eminently 
adapted,  therefore,  to  receive  pupil-teachers  under  their  Lordships'  Minutes; 
and,  morally  speaking,  the  tenure  of  its  buildings  is  secure,  though  legally 
it  is  imperfect. 

lOM  January, — Constantine. — ^The  British  school  of  this  place  is  the 
parish  school,  situated  in  a  glen  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
village,  but  centrally  for  the  parish.  It  occupies  a  pretty  Gothic  building:, 
with  a  boys'  school -room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  girls*  school-room 
above;  and  owes  its  existence  chieflv  to  the  family  of  Fox,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  mines  in  the  neighbourhoon,  but  the  vicar  also  takes  pai-t  in  its 
support  and  mnnageroent.  The  teacher  is  a  person  of  good  education, 
and  an  old  National  schoolmaster,  subsequently  trained  at  the  Borough 
Road;  but  the  boys'  school  is  not  a  model  of  organisation,  methods,  or  all- 
pervading  activity,  though  there  is  good  individual  instruction  among  its 
upper  boys ;  while  the  girls'  school,  kept  by  his  wife,  has  much  less  of 
crganisation,  and  much  feebler  individual  teaching,  though  the  order,  neat- 
ness, and  needlework  are  exemplar  jr. 

1 2th  January, — LUkeard, — Here  is  a  full  boys*  school,  in  good  discipline 
and  active  operation,  under  a  good  though  not  a  flrst-rate  teacher,  who  is 
improving!  and  strenuously  endeavours  to  do  his  duty  by  the  children  placed 
under  his  care.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  hslf  it  has  much  improved  in 
general  vigour;  and  its  peculiar  defects  of  orthot^raphy,  as  compared  with  its 
};eneral  progress,  will  receive  peculiar  attention  to  effect  their  removal. 
The  girls'  school,  occupying  separate  premises,  is  very  respectable  in  organ- 
isation, discipline,  tone,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  instruction  given 
by  the  mistress,  but,  for  want  of  the  methods  and  training ^  the  progress  is 
neither  fast,  correct,  nor  equal,  except  in  the  sewing,  which  appears  to  be 
equally  systematic  and  good.  Both  committee  and  teacher  are  desirous  to 
put  this  tchool  altogether  on  a  better  footing.  The  infant*school  occupies 
a  contiguous  room,  and  is  a  nursery  of  the  older  style,  under  an  affec- 
tionate and  persevering,  but  untrained  teacher. 

14lA  January. — Plymouth. — The  boys*  school  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  old  British  schools,  or  rather  of  the  old  **  public 
subscription  schools,"  founded  without  any  distinction  between  the  systems 
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of  Bell  and  Lancaster ;  and  consequently,  although  there  are  no  rules  hut 
such  as  the  committee  for  the  lime  hein^  may  choose  to  make  and  maintain, 
it  is  still  understood  that  the  Church  Catechism  is  to  he  taught  to  such  poor 
children  as  are  not  expressly  claimed  for  their  several  Sunday-schools  by 
Dissenting  congregations  at  the  express  desire  of  the  parents.  The 
master,  a  member  of  the  established  Church,  peiforms  this  duty  in  a  Sunday- 
school  held  on  the  premises ;  and  some  members  of  the  ladies'  committee 
see  to  the  same  duty  in  the  girls'  school,  where  the  mistress  is  a  member 
of  an  Independent  congregation.  The  boys'  school  is  not  only  one  of  the 
lai^st,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom 
of  its  extraordinary  size ;  and  the  fact  of  his  not  only  wielding,  but 
really  doing  much  to  teach  such  a  mass,  is  ample  testimony  to  ttie 
capacities  of  its  master.  The  girls'  school  is  feeble  in  purpose,  even  more 
than  in  execution  ;  but  there  are  a  few  active  and  earnest  minds  embarked 
in  its  management  who  will  not  be  content  with  its  mediocrity,  and  want 
a  few  stipendiary  monitors,  as  instrumental  to  a  new  progress. 

20th  January. — LewxiCs  Mead. — ^The  young  master  of  the  hoys'  school 
was  long  an  assistant  to  the  able  master  of  the  Red  Cross  Street  School, 
but  had  only  a  month's  training  at  the  Borough  Road.  Consistently  with 
this  course  of  instruction,  his  literary  abilities  as  a  teacher  appear  to  be 
sufficient,  but  the  methods  of  his  classes  are  imperfect.  Hence  result  con- 
siderable defects  in  their  progress.  At  the  request  of  his  Committee  I 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  and  he  has  ability  enough  to  correct  them  if 
he  will  devote  to  the  task  the  amount  of  humble  earnest  labour  which  is 
requisite.  In  the  girls'  school,  the  mistress,  well  instructed  and  accustomed 
to  individual  tuition  from  an  early  period,  will  bring  on  pupil-teachers 
satisfactorily,  hut  her  school,  in  its  present  state,  is  no  example  of  organisa- 
tion or  methods,  simply  because  she  has  no  faith  in  the  monitorial  system, 
and  nearly  as  little  practical  skill  in  simultaneous  instruction.  I  pointed 
out  to  her,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  consequent  weakness 
throughout  the  school— a  general  want  of  correctness,  like  that  in  the  boys' 
school — and  she  promises  to  adopt  same  more  effective  system,  which  her 
Committee  earnestly  desire.  I  think  it  will  be  of  simultaneous  instruction 
in  sections.  A  more  affectionate  or  intelligent  swarm  of  little  beings  than 
those  in  the  Lewin*8  Mead  Infant  School  I  have  never  seen,  notwith- 
standing that  its  plans  are  open  to  improvements,  which  the  master  is  very 
willing  to  make.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  self-taught  trainers  of  the 
date  of  Wilderspin's  movement. 

1th  February. — Gravesend  Wesleyan  School. — This  is  one  of  those,  in  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  which,  on  the  Glasgow  Training  System,  the 
Wesleyan  body  are  making  so  ^reat  an  effort.  It  occupies  a  very  good 
new  school-room  erected  on  a  site  which  has  admitted  the  erection  also  of 
a  neat  little  house  on  each  side  of  it,  one  of  which  may  be  appropriated  as 
a  teacher's  residence,  whenever  the  master  is  a  family  man.  The  other  is 
inhabited  by  the  Wesleyan  ministter.  In  the  large  amount  of  collective 
instruction  by  the  teacher  himself,  the  assemblinir  of  both  sexes  in  the 
same  classes,  and  the  gentleness  of  discipline  which  is  common  to  this 
class  of  schools  (and  very  remarkable  in  this  instance),  it  contains  sources 
of  general  intelligence  and  habitual  kindness  which  are  very  observable ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  the  absence  of  all  adult  or  adolescent  assistance 
to  the  teacher,  in  dealing  with  children  of  such  varied  ages,  compelling  the 
employment  of  a  monitorial  agency  in  the  manajrement  of  which  he  has 
had  no  practice,  cause  the  discipline  to  he  anything  hut  precise,  and  the 
progress  actually  making  in  the  body  of  the  school  to  be  slow,  though  that 
of  the  top  section,  of  some  20  children,  who  receive  a  lar^e  amount  of 
individual  as  well  as  collectiye  instruction  from  the  master,  is  very 
respectable. 

Sth  Fdfruary. — Little  Ha£Biam. — I  inspected  this  school,  near  Bishop's 
Stoitfbrd,  in  accordance  with  the  memorial  of  its  promoters,  for  aid  to 
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apprentice  pupil-teachers  or  stipendiary  tlTonitors.  It  is  a  villaee  school  for 
both  sexes  under  a  female  teacher,  attached  to  the  Independent  Chapel, 
and  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  British  school.  The  children,  about  50  in 
number,  are  seated  according  to  proficiency,  and  each  bench  forms  a  class 
for  individual  instruction,  having  a  monitor  to  each.  This  arrangement  is 
preserved  for  readinu;,  diclation,  spelling,  and  arithmetic;  but  a  rearrange- 
ment is  made  for  writing,  partly  on  paper  and  partly  on  slates.  There  is  a 
pleasing  spirit  of  order  and  duty,  and  very  fair  progress  in  reading,  and 
writing,  and  needlework ;  but  the  arithmetic  does  not  extend  far  beyond 
addition ;  only  two  or  three  being  able  to  work  other  simple  rules.  The 
present  mistress  is  clear  and  correct  in  her  own  limited  course,  but  she  has 
had  no  training,  and  has  just  given  notice  to  leave.  It  is  this  immediate 
liability  to  change  which  prevents  my  being  able  to  report  uf>on  it  for  the 
reception  of  stipendiary  monitors. 

Qth  February, — Clavering. — ^This  school  is  described  in  general  terms 
in  my  diary  report  of  the  7th  of  January,  1846.  The  girls' school  was 
reopened  soon  after  that  date,  but  was  shortly  again  closed,  and  the  boys' 
school  alone  has  been  maintained  in  existence.  It  is  still  under  the  same 
young  teacher,  who  has  ma  Je  steady  progress  since  the  date  of  my  former 
visit,  and  has  his  charge  in  excellent  order,  and  under  a  course  of  steady 
progress,  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  general  demeanour  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  in  their  classes.  It  is  one,  indeed,  in  which  a  stipendiary  monitor 
or  two  might  well  be  plac^ed ;  but  the  master  shrinks  from  binding  himself 
to  it  for  four  years  ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  remote  and  rather 
disheartening  neighbourhood  would,  in  the  event  of  his  leaving,  secure  the 
services  of  another  of  higher  efficiency. 

9/A  February, Saffron  TFoWcn.  -The  boys'  British  School  of  Saffron 
Walden  has  been,  ever  since  its  foundation,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
charge  of  a  teacher  very  faithful  to  his  duties,  but  not  of  the  most  modern 
training,  and  consequently  it  is  considerably  deficient  in  methods,  and 
the  mass  of  the  school  is  neither  in  high  discipline  nor  making  any  remark- 
ablv  vigorous  progress,  although  a  few  top  boys  are  very  fairly  instructed, 
anrl,  in  collective  answering,  appear  to  know  everything. 

IO//1  February, — HaddenJiam, — This  is  a  very  remarkable  school  to  be 
found  in  a  remote  agricultural  village.  It  is  as  well  ordered  and  active  as 
poNsible  ;  and  the  magnificent  health  and  ready  intelligence  of  the  children, 
assembled  in  a  thoroughly  good,  spacious,  and  well-furnished  school-room, 
were  very  pleasing.  It  must  be  by  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  minister  of 
the  contiguous  (Baptist)  chapel,  whose  daughter  is  the  mistress,  that  such 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  has  mainly  been  formed, 
though  the  attendance  of  a  numerous  committee  of  either  sex,  with  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  children,  testified  to  the  general  interest  which  has 
been  awakened  by  it. 

I2M  FAruary, — Sudbury, — Nothing  can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the 
site,  or  the  handsomeness  of  the  work,  of  these  schools,  upon  which  no  less 
than  1142/.  16«.  Sd.  has  been  spent.  Every  farthing  of  this  sum  was  duly 
vouched  by  the  stamped  receipts;  the  institution  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
thanks  to  the  peculiar  liberality  of  a  few  individuals;  and  althouj^h  a 
number  of  subscribers  are  withdrawing  on  account  of  the  school  receivmg 
aid  from  Government,  the  same  liberality  supplies  it  with  a  working 
income,  sufficient,  with  the  children's  pence,  to  conduct  it  with  efficiency. 
The  boys' school  is  under  a  master  of  fair  instruction,  and  has  great  activity 
throughout,  but  it  wants  better  order,  and  a  moderation  of  the  activity  by 
more  precise  system,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  1  pointed  out 
to  the  master.  The  girls'  school  is  also  under  a  teacher  of  good  ability, 
and,  like  the  master,  of  modern  training  at  the  Borough  Road.  The  tone 
of  her  school,  and  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  in  it,  are  thoroughly  good. 
There  wanted,  however,  a  correction  of  the  processes  here  also,  which  was 
at  once  recognised,  and  its  adoption  promised.   Both  of  these  are  fit  schools 
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to  receive  pupil-teachers,  superintended  as  they  are  by  commiftees  con- 
laining  zealous  and  active  members.  The  infant-school  is  under  a  very 
youn^  but  talented  female  teacher,  aided  by  a  '*dame;*'  and  though 
wanting  in  training,  she  is  managing  very  nicely;  but  I  do  not  as  yet  recom- 
mend her  school  for  the  reception  of  pupil-teachers. 

6th  March, — Brentford. — ^The  briefness  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  my  last  visit  and  the  present  scarcely  permits  me  to 
make  a  new  report  upon  this  school ;  and  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  to  my 
last  notice  of  it,  adding  only,  that  renewed  vigour  has  been  given  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  boys'  school.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  M&y  last  that  I 
had  to  report  this  school  as  retaining  the  good  character,  and  most  of  the 
features,  described  in  a  former  report  upon  it,  being  under  the  same  tfach- 
ers,  and  nearly  the  same  committee,  that  I  found  on  my  first  visit  to  it. 
Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  an  individual,  Mr.  T.  B.  Rowe,  both  the  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  have  already  some  of  the  assistance  which  the  "  new 
minutes  contemplate ;"  but  the  patron  of  these  voung  people  is  anxious  to 
see  their  prospects  better  secured.  Thus,  in  the  boys'  school  there  is  a 
pupil-teacner  who  receives  4s,  per  week,  and  5s.  a  week  is  allowed  for 
monitors;  while  in  the  girls'  school  there  are  three  pupil-teachers,  at  lOs., 
Ss.,  and  3^.  per  week  respectively.  With  this  force,  and  very  superior 
teachers,  the  school  is  in  good  vigour,  and  yet  the  attendance  is  not  full, 
only  about  100  in  each.  In  the  course  of  my  inspection  I  threw  out  sugges- 
tions for  more  individualization  in  the  class  teaching ;  more  explanation 
and  less  repetition  in  the  lower  classes ;  and  a  more  distinct  logical  purpose  in 
the  simultaneous  lessons  on  objects,  as  also  on  the  value  of  an  infant-school 
to  be  attached  to  the  present  institution. 

9th  March. — Hachiey  Road. — Inspected  and  examined  seven  children 
for  pupil-teachers  in  the  Weymouth  Terrace  British  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively,  of  which  the  description  given  in  my  diary  report  of  the 
9th  of  June,  1845,  would  still  apply,  except  that  they  have  steadily  increased 
in  numbers,  and  partially  grown  in  vigour.  The  reading  classes  of  the 
boys'  school  are  now  in  very  fair  condition,  and  the  master  has  laboured 
much  to  improve  both  himself  and  his  teaching.  He  is  still,  however, 
wanting  in  celerity,  though  a  careful  conscientious  man,  and  his  lower 
arithmetic  drafts  are  but  feebly  conducted.  The  writing,  too,  is  below  the 
average.  The  intelligence  and  general  capacity  of  his  top  section  of  30  boys 
is,  however,  very  creditable.  The  mistress  is  a  person  of  unaffected  good 
sense  and  ability,  but  the  middle  of  her  school  wants  reorganizing,  and  the 
lower  part  of  it  placing  on  the  infant  system. 

IQth  March. — WotKL  Street,  SpitaJfields. — In  addition  to  the  notes' made 
on  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  this  school,  I  have  merely  to  add  that  the 
boys'  school  shows  an  augmented  vigour  and  a  steady  progress  throughout. 
Tliose  notes,  made  on  the  20ih  of  August  last,  were  to  the  effect  that  both 
boys'  and  girls*  schools  had  been  reorganized  in  consequence  of  my  repoit 
on  occasion  of  a  former  visit.  The  old  master  and  his  wife  have  been  in- 
duced to  retire  from  their  management ;  and  the  boys'  school  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  young,  energetic,  and  zealous  teacher,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
nine  months  during  which  he  has  been  at  work,  has  doubled  its  attendance, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  classes  upon  a  good  course  of  instruction,  with 
proper  methods,  diligently  used,  and  a  commensurate  progress.  The  girls' 
school,  however,  in  which  half  the  children  are  infants,  is  no  better  in 
instruction  than  when  its  former  dame  had  it,  and  is  destitute  of  some  of 
the  influences  arising  out  of  her  more  matronly  character. 

IZth  March, —  TFicWwrfon.— This  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  elementary 
school  for  both  boys  and  girts,  in  the  same  room,  under  a  male  teacher, 
with  a  mistress  to  instruct  the  girls  in  platting  and  needlework,  in  which 
they  are  employed  half  the  day,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to  the  general 
exercises  of  the  school  in  the  drafts  with  the  boys.  The  master  is  a  native 
of  Yorkshire,  and  came  up  from  Lancashire  to  take  charge  of  this  school. 
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after  receiving  some  training  at  the  Borough  Road.  He  is  a  man  of  energy 
and  invention,  enabling  him  to  conduct  it  with  perfect  system,  good 
methods,  and  great  spirit,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  in  a  vigorous  course  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  this  in  spite  of  lingering  defects  in  his  own 
early  education,  which  he  is  labouring  to  eradicate.  The  circumstances 
of  the  school,  amidst  a  body  of  the  poorest  and  most  unfriended  population 
in  all  the  kingdom,  challenge  their  Lordships'  especial  regard. 

I4th  March, — Aylesbury. — The  British  Schools  of  this  place  for  boys  and 
girls  i-espectively  are  of  average  quality;  having  been  reopened,  after  a 
temporary  failure,  under  teachers  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  specially 
trained,  though  not  for  a  period  of  sufficient  duration.  They  are  embarked 
in  a  course  of  fair  progress  and  success ;  the  boys'  school  being  quite  full, 
and  requiring  the  aadition  of  a  class-room,  and  the  girls'  school  tairly  at- 
tended, with  increasing  numbers.  In  both,  good  progress  is  making  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  an  elementary  education ;  but  the  children  are  not  yet 
old  enough  in  the  girls*  school  to  be  apprenticed.  In  the  boys'  several  are 
certified  for  apprenticeship. 

16M  March. — Gascoigne  Place,  Shoreditch, — I  have  this  day  inspected 
and  examined  for  pupil-teachers  the  Gascoigne  Place  British  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively.  The  former  has  been  completely  reorganized 
within  the  last  few  months  bv  its  present  master,  with  great  advantage  to  its 
discipline  and  progress  ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  healthy  course  of  advancement 
To  the  girls'  school,  also,  a  new  mistress  has  been  appointed,  but  she  has 
been  at  work  only  a  week.  She  shows  great  aptitude  for  her  task,  and  a 
ready  dealing  with  the  '*  little  ones,'*  who  are  in  unusuallj^  large  proportion. 
In  all  the  scmool  I  could  not  find  a  child,  however,  who  is  yet  presentable 
even  as  a  stipendiary  monitor ;  while  in  the  boys*  school  there  proved  to 
be  a  few  boys  the  enlistment  of  whose  services  for  such  a  neighbourhood 
will  be  important. 

2lst  March. — Lambeth  ( Westeyan). — ^The  Lambeth-Chapel  Wesleyan  Day 
Schools  are  large  schools  on  the  British  system,  held  in  good  rooms  attached 
to  the  chapel  in  China  Terrace,  which  serve  also  for  its  Sunday  schools. 
Both  boys' and  girls' schools  have  been  conducted  for  some  time  by  teachers 
of  superior  ability  and  energy,  and  consequently  have  a  full  attendance  and 
high  reputation.  In  the  boys'  school  a  number  of  the  head  children  have 
received  a  good  English  education  ;  but  for  want  of  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  methods  a  proportionate  amount  uf  instruction  is  not  being  conveyed 
throughout  the  body  of  the  school,  nor  even  throughout  the  top  class  itself. 
The  discipline,  for  the  same  reason,  is  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  perfect 
capacity  of  the  master  individually  to  command  its  movements.  At  the 
request  of  the  committee  I  pointed  out  the  defects,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
ability  in  the  master  to  perceive  and  remedy  them.  The  girls'  school  was 
just  undergoing  a  change  of  teachers,  and  temporarily  in  the  management 
of  a  young  assistant  teacher,  who  had  it  in  perfect  control.  The  good  dis^ 
cipline  and  gentle  intelligence  prevailing  throughout  were  very  creditable 
to  its  late  teacher.  Still  the  methods  want  revising,  to  substitute  real 
labour  for  some  remaining  degree  of  self-complacent  noisiness  in  the  inter- 
rogatory exercises.  The  newly  appointed  mistress,  whom  I  found  here  on 
the  29th,  appears  to  be  entering  on  her  duties  with  tact  and  spirit. 

23rrf  March, — Ipswich  ( Wesleyan). — This  school,  in  Wicks  Bishop  Street, 
is  on  the  Glasgow  system,  under  a  very  excellent  master,  and  located  on 
very  good  premises,  expressly  constructed  for  its  reception.  The  infant 
school,  for  which  an  upper  story  is  provided,  has  been  discontinued ;  but 
about  a  fourth  of  the  children  below  are  girls,  and  are  taught  needlework, 
netting,  &c.  by  the  master's  wife  during  one  half  of  the  day.  The  organi- 
lation  of  the  school  is  in  faithful  imitation  of  its  model,  and  the  tone  and 
discipline  are  admirable.  The  instruction  actually  received  by  the  children 
is  only  about  the  average,  though  the  clear  simplicity  of  conversational 
argument  with  which  the  gallery  lessons^are  given  is  very  remarkable.    The 
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methods  admit  of  improvement ;  but  the  teachers  are  exemplary,  intelligent, 
and  unaffected  persons,  desirous  to  make  all  that  is  practicable.  They  will 
find  means  to  give  greater  accwaey  to  the  instruction  throughout. 

24th  March, — Cwmbridge, — ^The  Barnwell  British  Schools  for  boy3,  girls, 
and  infanta  are  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  at  tho  date  of  my  last  vi^it, 
except  only  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  girls'  school  are  in  more  vigorous 
progress.  The  arithmetic  of  the  boys'  school  is  good,  but  the  reading 
classes  are  defective  in  methods,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  school 
mifsht  profitably  be  revised  on  a  model  of  more  recent  date  than  the  training 
of  the  master,  whose  unaffected  zeal  and  energy  are,  however,  vory  obvious. 
In  the  girls'  school  a  change  of  teachers  is  just  beini;  made ;  the  incoming 
mistress  will  succeed  to  a  school  in  respectable  condition  ;  but  the  instruc-' 
tian  is  not  strong,  being  either  wholly  individual,  or  conducted  by  indiscri- 
minate questioning  and  answering.  In  the  infant  school  a  good  teacher  is 
restrained  from  doing  her  best  for  the  training  of  a  Urge  assembly  of 
children  by  the  want  of  a  class-room  and  skilled  assistance. 

31s^  March,^ — Biggleswade, — ^The  British  School  for  girls  in  this  town  is 
under  kind  and  sealous  management,  and  has  a  young  teacher  making 
every  exertion  for  its  improvement.  Its  tone  and  discipline,  therefore,  are 
very  good,  and  its  instruction  is  making  steady  advances,  The  numbers 
in  attendance,  and  the  agos  to  which  they  stay,  are  limited  by  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  and  the  early  period  at  which  they  are  required  to  work  in 
the  platting  of  straw  or  the  making  of  lace,  confined  in  wretched  little  dame 
schools  of  industry.  The  technical  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetiC| 
therefore,  with  needlework,  the  finest  that  X  have  yet  seen,  form  the  chief 
body  of  the  instruction,  A  greater  de^ee  of  vigour  and  intelligence  will  be 
imparted  to  the  intellectual  instruction  by  a  more  regulated  system  of 
mutual  correction,  and  ibe  substitution  of  individual  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  collective  answering. 

^rd  April.'^Buriofhon'Trent'^ThU  school,  beini;  encumbered  with  a 
building  debt  for  which  some  of  its  committee  made  themselves  personally 
liable,  is  subject  to  a  desree  of  depression,  (with  only  a  narrow  circle 
engaged  in  its  support,)  which  places  it  in  the  rank  of  second-rate  schools, 
although  it  occupies  first«rate  premises  in  a  thriving  town,  in  which  there  is 
no  dissenters'  day-school  whatever*  It  has  undergone  a  change  of  teachers 
within  the  last  three  months,  and  the  boys'  school  is  now  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  man  of  more  present  earnestness  in  the  work  than  early  edu- 
cation to  it,  who  has  succeeded  in  ditfusinjg;  life  throughout  his  classes, 
though  they  have  many  imperfections.  His  wife  is  mistress  of  the  ^rls* 
school,  which,  fortunately,  consists  chiefly  of  infants,  to  whose  management 
she  is  accustomed,  having  formerly  been  mistress  of  the  infant  school  at 
Truro,  her  services  in  which  are  noticed  in  my  first  diary  report  on  that 
place.  She  is  getting  her  department  into  operation  virtually  as  a  superior 
dame  school,  divided  between  an  infant  and  a  juvenile  section.  The  master 
has  his  school  in  good  monitorial  organization,  and  thorough  discipline; 
but  his  teaching  wants  refinement,  and  also  distribution  throughout  his 
classes  by  improved  methods,  which  the  brief  period  of  his  employment  in 
this  school  has  scarcely  allowed  him  yet  to  develope.  A  few  of  the  boys 
spell  exceedingly  well,  while  others  are  very  unclear  in  their  syllabication 
lor  want  of  a  better  system  of  mutual  correction  in  the  i-eading  lessons, 
and  improved  spelling  off  the  books.  The  writing-books  are  wtll  kept,  but 
the  style  is  inferior,  with  too  much  small  hand.  Geograpliy  and  grammar 
are  too  much  limited  to  a  few  boys.  Some  good  etiorts  at  drawing,  but 
only  from  copies,  though  the  schoul  has  modeI«f. 

&ih  AprU,-^Audiey  {Weskyan), — This  school  is  attached  to  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  situated  in  one  of  the  most  remote  spots  in  the  kingdom,  and  amidst 
a  most  ignorant  population,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  committee 
really  capable  of  judging  of  a  schoolmaster  s  labours,  but  ouly  by  his  success 
in  assembling  a  number  of  children  together.    It  is  one,  therefore,  in  which 
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it  will  always  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  residence  of  a  cultivated  teacher,  and, 
when  one  is  obtained,  to  keep  him  to  his  express  duty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  present  master  of  the  school,  trained  at  Glasgow,  hard- 
working and  intelligent,  is  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  district  can  hope  to 
enlist  in  its  service ;  and  yet  his  large  school,  composed  of  children  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  many  of  them  assembled  from  great  distances,  is  very 
imperfect,  on  account  of  his  being  totally  destitute  of  the  aid  of  trained 
assistants,  and  unprepared  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  inferior  monitorial 
material  which  he  is  compelled  to  employ.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  in 
monitorial  classes,  without  monitors  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  instruction 
is  all  very  imperfect,  except  what  is  given  by  the  mastei  himself,  chiefly  in- 
dividually to  the  eldest  children. 

6th  April — Over  Lane  (  Wesleyan). — ^This  is  a  Wesleyan  school  in  the 
populous  hamlet  of  Wansford,  in  the  parish  of  Over,  Cheshire.  Its  erection 
has  been  by  a  meritorious  effort  of  the  poor  members  of  a  remote  Wesleyan 
society,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  composed  almost  wholly  of  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  salt-works,  and  in  the  transport  of  their  produce,  with  the 
few  little  tradespeople  who  live  by  supplying  their  daily  wants.  The 
moving  spirits  in  the  matter  are  two  humble  tradesmen,  themselves  without 
early  raucation,  but,  with  the  lights  which  thev  now  enjoy,  only  the  more 
desirous  that  their  own  children  and  those  of  their  neighbours  should  not 
be  hindered  by  the  obstacles  which  they  have  had  themselves  so  much 
difficulty  in  overcoming.  The  teacher  is  one  of  those  trained  at  Glasgow 
under  tne  patronage  of  the  Conference.  This  is  his  first  school,  and  he  is 
not  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  his  class ;  nevertheless,  he  is  working 
hard  and  conscientiously  in  the  organization  of  bis  school  according  to  the 
views  in  which  he  has  been  trained. 

7th  April, — Stockport, — ^The  British  school  of  Stockport  was  erected  on 
an  excellent  site,  of  the  value  of  perhaps  900/.,  at  a  cost  of  about  the  same 
amount,  towards  which  the  Committee  of  Council  contributed  250/.  It  is  a 
neat  pile  of  buildings,  comprising  a  large  boys'  school  in  the  centre,  a  girls* 
school  on  one  side,  and  an  infants'  school  on  the  other,  at  present  used  as  a 
class-room  for  the  boys'  school,  both  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools  being 
already  abandoned,  with  little  prospect  of  a  reopening ;  even  the  boys* 
school  is  in  a  dwindling  state,  supported  only  by  the  payments  of  the 
children,  which  have  therefore  been  put  upon  a  graduated  scale,  and  that 
a  rather  high  one;  a  system  which,  in  the  destitution  of  any  other  income, 
militates  against  any  efficient  use  of  monitorial  agency,  and,  therefore, 
against  the  teaching  of  any  considerable  number  of  children  by  the  same 
master.  Although,  therefore,  the  organization  of  the  school  is  in  monitorial 
drafts,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  these  few  is  almost  wholly  by  the  master 
himself,  rapidly  circulating  from  one  to  another,  while  the  reading  drafts 
are  made  very  small,  to  minimize  the  defectiveness  of  the  teaching  where 
the  monitors  are  all  equally  unskilled  {o  keep  a  number  of  children  collec- 
tively attentive.  Owing  to  the  graduated  fees  and  the  existing  depression 
of  trade,  the  number  of  children  writing  in  copy-books  or  learning  grammar 
or  geography  is  very  limited.  The  master's  top-class,  however,  is  remark- 
ably well-trained,  and  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  school  is  in  no 
degree  attributable  to  him,  but  to  the  want  of  support  to  the  school  by  sub- 
scriptions  and  by  a  proper  value  being  put  upon  day-schooling  by  the 
humbler  classes.  So  far  is  this  from  bein^  the  case  in  Stockport,  that  for 
the  use  of  its  whole  population  of  55,000  this  expiring  establishment,  I  am 
informed,  is  theon/ypirMtc  day'Schaol,  except  the  National  School,  which 
I  understand  to  be  also  in  inferior  condition.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  master  was  a  competent  and  zealous  teacher,  I  asked  the  Rev.  John 
Thornton,  the  only  member  of  the  trust  and  the  committee  who  did  me  the 
honour  of  meeting  me,  if  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  committee 
generally  to  seek  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council  under  the  new  minutes, 
which  appeared  to  offer  very  iinportant  aid  to  a  school  like  the  present ;  to 
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which  he  replied  by  begr^ing  of  me  to  make  any  examination  that  w'ould  be 
requisite  to  that  end,  and  assuring  me  that,  if  the  result  appeared  in  my 
judgement  to  be  favourable,  he  would,  although  himself  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  acceptance  of  pupil-teachers,  gladly  make  way  for  other  parties  who 
could  consistently  accept  of  such  aid,  if  I  would  accompany  him  to  the 
agent  of  Lord  Vernon,  who  gave  the  site,  and  who  was  much  looked  up  1o 
by  all  parties  as  an  impartial  adviser.  I  could  not  well  refuse  to  accede  to 
such  a  proposal,  and  affer  completing  my  examination  for  pupil-teachers  I 
drove  out  with  him  to  Poynton,  and  had  a  lone:  conference,  which  gradually 
revealed  some  especial  causes  of  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  the  British 
school  has  fallen,  over  and  beyond  the  general  indifference  in  all  classes  of 
the  community  in  this  region  to  any  sort  of  popular  education  but  that 
which  can  be  given  in  Sunday-schools.  Unless  the  trustees  make  some 
special  movement  in  the  matter,  the  Stockport  British  day-schools,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  as  a  total  failure,  although  actually  possessing  very 
handsome  premises,  a  good  outfit,  and  an  efficient  master,  and  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  population  peculiarly  needing  their  services.  [Since  the 
date  of  my  visit,  a  new  committee  has  been  formed,  and  a  renewed  effort  will 
be  made,  with  the  aid  available  under  their  Lordships*  minutes  of  1846.] 

llth  April, — MM, — The  British  schools  at  this  place,  for  boys  and  girls 
in  separate  rooms,  are  a  credit  to  the  place  and  to  the  new  movement  in 
favour  of  popular  education  in  North  Wales.  They  occupy  a  substantial 
edifice,  with  a  fair  outfit  of  appliances,  and  have  teachers  of  energy  and 
ability,  who  have  made  good  progress,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, in  addition  to  those  which  beset  British  schools  generally,  arising 
from  the  teachers  possessing  only  the  English  language,  and  all  the  younger 
children  only  the  Welsh.  The  facilities  offered  by  the  new  Minutes  for 
retaining  a  permanent  xtaff  of  monitorial  assistants,  promise,  however,  to 
remove  some  of  these  difficulties,  by  enabling  the  teaoners  to  employ  these 
little  people  in  teaching  one  language  with  the  aid  of  the  other  for  purposes 
of  explanation,  and  thus  avoiding  the  tyrannous  and  idealess  drudgery 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  the  learning  of  English  in  the  Welsh 
schools.  The  good  attendance  in  these  schools  shows  a  Ratifying,  though 
yet  an  imperfect  progress,  in  the  general  appreciation  of  mstruction  amidst 
the  surrounding  population.  In  the  reading  of  the  upper  classes  there  is 
necessarily  more  literal  correctness  than  accuracy  of  rhythm,  but  in  the 
boys'  school  especially  it  is  very  good.  The  progress  among  the  girls  is  far 
more  unequal. 

12/A  Aprii. — Buthin, — ^This  school  is  likewise  the  result  of  recent  exer- 
tions, and  its  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  North  Wales,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  vale  of  Clwyd. 
They  comprise  large  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  with  a  teachers*  residence  at 
one  end,  and  form  a  handsome  pile  of  grey  stone,  occupying  a  very  eligible 
though  very  expensive  site  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  The  bo)  s*  school 
is  in  good  discipline,  steady  progress,  and  creditable  condition  throughout, 
under  a  master  who,  being  bom  a  Welshman,  has  the  advantage  of  under- 
standing the  vernacular  tongue  of  his  pupils,  and  of  using  it  throughout  to 
vivify  their  English  reading,  though  he,  too,  complains  with  justice  of  the 
peculiar  want  of  a  skilled  staff  of  assistants  in  the  school,  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  languages  in  it.  Owing  to  a  more  equable  gradation  of  society 
in  this  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  the  fact  that  education  in  the  day 
school  is  but  yet  a  modern  element  among  the  poor,  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  small  farmers*  and  tradesmen's  sons  in  the  school, 
staying  to  an  age  beyond  the  average  that  is  found  in  British  schools 
generally,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  material  for 
pupil  teachers.  The  reading  and  arithmetic  classes  in  the  boys*  school 
are  equally  good  throughout,  and  the  writing  likewise  shows  superior  neat- 
ness and  progress,  notwithstanding  a  partial  neglect  to  turn  the  lower 
curves.    To  cultivate  an  intelligent  use  of  English  the  master  has  also  a 
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general  translation  and  dictation  exercise  for  the  upper  section  of  the  school » 
in  which  he  reads  Welsh  which  they  write  in  English,  and  when  he  has 
corrected  the  slates  of  the  head  boys,  they  correct  the  rest.  The  progress 
of  these  upper  boys  in  geography,  and  grammar,  and  etymology  is  also 
good,  and  they  read  the  brief  lessons  in  British  history  contained  in  the 
fourth  book.  The  girls*  school  has  been  more  recently  organiied,  and  is  yet 
comparatively  feeble  in  all  its  exercises. 

xith  April.— Birmingham, — ^The  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  girls*  day 
school,  102,  New  Tennant  Street,  is  one  of  the  earliest  British  schools  for 

g'rls  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  very  respectable 
dies'  committee,  desirous  of  giving  a  more  vigorous  character  to  the  in- 
struction generally,  while  they  retain  the  gentler  propriety  of  manners  and 
good  needlework  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  their  school ;  indeed,  it 
has  all  the  usual  propriety  and  inactivity  of  a  village  school,  though  situated 
in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  town  population ;  and  the  impression  is  made 
yet  stroni^er  by  the  neatness  and  quiet  of  the  school  premises.  The  reading 
and  spelling  are  the  best,  though  little  more  than  technical,  while  the 
writing  is  comparatively  backward,  and  the  arithmetic  decidedly  inferior. 
The  methods  generally  want  revision,  and  the  teacher  both  books  and 
encouragement. 

28M  April, — Thatcham, — ^These  schools  have  been  raised  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Barfield,  the  lady  of  John  Barfield,  Esq.,  who  resides 
nearly  contiguous  to  the  school  premises.  Upon  these  there  has  been  ao 
expenditure  of  about  1000/.,  of  which  150/.  was  given  by  the  Committee  of 
Council.  They  are  substantial  and  handsome,  and  comprise  a  boys'  and  a 
srirls*  school  for  about  125  children  each,  with  playgrounds,  a  cloak-room, 
&c. ;  and  teachers'  houses  are  about  to  be  added,  on  a  plan  which  will  make 
the  whole  trust  property  a  very  handsome  one.  Both  schools  are  under 
teachers  of  good  ability ;  indeed,  the  master's  powers  have  no  proper  scope 
in  the  boys  school,  for  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  chiloren  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 0  or  11  years  of  age,  while  he  has  been  accustomed  to  a  British 
school  with  efficient  top-classes.  He  is  therefore  scarcely  prepared  to  give 
himself  to  the  infant  tuition  in  sections,  which  is  the  main  duty  of  a  school 
like  this,  and  works  it  all  monitorially  without  material  for  monitors.  Tlie 
girls'  school  is  more  numerous  and  practically  more  efficient,  because  the 
mistress  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  do  the  best  that  she  can  with  and 
for  the  little  people  assembled  around  her,  and  because  she  brings  to  her 
task  a  degree  of  system,  earnestness,  and  intelligence  which  is  already  in 
some  degree  transfused  into  her  monitors.  The  reading  and  the  sewmg, 
which  are  the  first  essentials,  are  making  equally  good  progress,  while  the 
arithmetic  and  the  writing  want  a  revision.  The  general  information, 
geography,  and  grammar  in  both  scliools  are  very  limited,  for  they  have 
been  in  operation  only  six  months.  Connected  as  they  are  with  vigorous 
adult  evening  schools,  numerously  attended  by  persons  of  all  affes  during 
the  winter  months,  and  taught  by  voluntary  instructors,  and  with  a  no  less 
numerous  Dorcas  Society  of  the  women  of  the  labouring  poor,  brought 
together  to  work  up  materials  found  by  its  patrons,  they  form  a  singular 
monument  of  individual  exertion. 

Ist  May, — Swansea  Boy$^  School. — This  is  a  very  large  school,  under  a 
master  who  has  been  labouring  in  it  for  27  years,  and  &ows  great  energ;y 
and  industry  in  the  management  of  a  great  body  of  children,  though  his 
methods  are  not  the  most  recent,  and  his  plans  generally  are  of  Uie  more 
mechanical  character  which  belongs  to  schools  of  an  early  date.  The 
classes  generally  want  a  revision  to  obtain  more  general  and  more  intel- 
ligent mutual  correction;  a  mechanical  acquisition  of  the  roots  of  words 
and  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  text,  holding  too  much  the  place  of  proper 
analytical  and  synthetical  questioning  on  the  passages  read,  even  when  the 
master  himself  is  teaching.  The  like  observations  would  equally  apply  to 
the  arithmetic,  grantmar,  and  eveiy  other  exercise ;  and  yet  he  gives  such 
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an  amount  of  good  individual  instruction  to  bis  head  boys,  and  gets  them 
to  transfuse  so  mucb  of  it  among  the  younger  children,  that  he  enjoys  a 
high  local  repute,  to  which  his  unaffected  industry  gives  bim  strong  claim. 

Suxmsea  Girls*  School, — This  has  been  reorganized  since  Christmas,  after 
being  entirely  dispersed,  under  a  young  teacher  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustrv.  It  is  now  in  perfect  discipline  and  improving  tone.  Its  instruc- 
tion»  however,  is  not  making  so  much  progress  as  is  desirable,  owing  to  too 
much  of  it  being  lost  between  indiscriminate  or  simultaneous  answering 
and  slow  individual  instruction.  The  mistress,  however,  is  very  intelligent, 
perceives  the  defects,  and  will  labour  to  remedy  them,  which  she  is  well 
competent  to  do. 

Swansea  Infant  School, — ^The  infant  school,  like  each  of  the  two  prece- 
ding, occupies  a  large  and  handsome  room,  forming,  with  the  yard  attached, 
entirely  separate  premises,  managed  by  an  independent  committee.  The 
teachers,  man  and  wife,  have  had  a  brief  express  training  at  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Schools,  and  have  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  its  plans, 
though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  longer  space 
of  time  for  practising  them  in  the  model  school.  Theirs,  nevertheless,  is 
the  best  infant-school  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Wales ;  and  it  would  be  much 
improved  by  a  movable  curtain  across  the  room,  to  separate  the  elder 
children,  when  in  gallery,  Arom  the  **  babies." 

4//i  May, — Shetty  lufani  School. — This  is  a  little  village  wayside  school, 
about  three  miles  from  Swansea,  but,  enjoying  the  countenance  and  support 
of  persons  of  education*  its  mistress  has  been  qualified  by  training  for 
her  task.  Opened  with  prayer  devoutly  offered,  and  then  a  little  hymn  was 
sung.  Discipline,  tone,  and  manners  good;  57  present;  then  into  gallery 
with  good  order  and  intellig[ent  countenances ;  questioned  on  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  only  one  voice  at  once  allowed ;  order  and  attention  good, 
though  elder  children  alone  answering.  Next  a  lesson  on  number ;  balls, 
shells,  and  cotton-reels  on  the  floor ;  begins  in  this  with  the  little  ones, 
only  occasionally  appealing  to  the  bigger ;  called  out  here  and  there  to  pick 
up  a  required  numoer  of  each  under  the  general  correction ;  the  attention 
of  the  whole  gallery  fixed ;  placing  and  replacing  them  in  various  groups, 
conducted  in  like  manner.  Obiect  lesson  next ;  very  passable  according  to 
existing  notions.  A  very  good  school  for  the  circumstances,  which  are 
those  of  a  poor  village  school. 

22nd  May,—Mortlake. — ^The  Mortlake  British  Schools  have  again 
changed  their  teachers,  and  commenced  a  new  struggle  against  the  diffi- 
culties of  insufficient  funds  and  a  scattered  population,  in  which  they  have 
80  long  been  supported  chiefly  by  the  purse  and  influence  of  Dr.  Townley. 
The  teachers  are  man  and  wife,  neither  of  them  of  much  early  education, 
but  the  former  trained  at  the  Boroi^h  Road,  and  possessed  of  energies, 
which  he  is  now  accustomed  to  use,  both  in  learning  and  teaching.  The 
latter  has  a  natural  aptness,  an  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  order  which  enable 
her  to  bring  forward  her  charge  in  reading,  writing,  and  needlework  ex- 
ceedingly well;  indeed,  the  organization  of  her  school  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  boys,  in  which  there  are  nevertheless  two  good  top-classes;  but  the 
graduation  of  fees  has  permitted  the  underpaying  children  to  be  taught  by 
others  in  their  own  class  incompetent  to  teach  them;  the  school  is  only  now 
getting  into  full  operation ;  it  will  probably  succeed,  but  the  examination 
for  pupil- teachers  asked  by  the  committee  should  have  been  deferred  for  a 
short  time. 

26/A  May, — StcqUe  Cross  {Wesleyan), — ^The  Wesleyan  school  in  this 
remote  village,  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald,  is  a  very  remarkable  result  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  scattered  population  around  to  provide  education 
for  the  children  of  all  classes.  It  has  been  raised  by  contributions,  collected 
often  in  the  smallest  sums,  and  still  labours  under  a  heavy  debt,  for  which 
its  trustees  are  personally  liable.  The  maater  is  a  person  of  unusual  devo- 
tion to  his  duties,  fairly  instructed,  and  trained  at  the  Glasgow  Normal 
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school;  for  the  system  pursued  in  which  the  main  school-room  is  fitted  up, 
with  one  large  gallery,  and  desks  round  the  walls.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  system  with  such  a  variety  of  ages  and  attain- 
ments as  are  found  among  the  children  of  all  ages  and  all  classes  in  the 
present  instance.  A  great  deal  of  the  instruction  of  the  younger  ones, 
therefore,  falls  to  monitors  little  skilled  to  the  work,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  mistress,  while  the  elder  boys  receive  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation directly  from  the  master.  Two  pupil-teachers  whom  the  master  will 
be  found  able  to  educate,  would  give  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  whole 
school,  and  an  efficiency  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  and  poorer 
children,  which  is  much  wanting.  The  tone  and  discipline  are  good,  and 
the  master's  own  methods,  guided  by  a  superior  tact  and  discretion,  give  to 
his  gallery  instruction  a  firmness,  and  to  its  reception  a  completeness, 
which  are  unusuaL 


Affendix  IV. 


^  Notes  on  Schools  visited  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Inspection, 

I9th  May, — Brading  (Isie  of  Wight). — A  school  for  both  sexes,  kept  by 
a  master,  aided  by  his  wife,  to  teach  sewing.  It  is  fairly  organized  and  in 
good  discipline,  considering  how  recently  it  has  been  formed,  out  of  very 
rude  materials.  In  every  respect  it  wears  the  aspect  of  a  healthy  progress; 
and  it  occupies  a  very  handsome  room,  erected,  together  with  apartments 
for  a  teacher,  with  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council. 

2Qth  May.—JRyde  (Isle  of  Wight), — ^The  British  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  in  separate  rooms  are  in  respectable  condition ;  the  boys'  school  having 
A  large  attendance,  and  the  girls'  school  deserving  a  better  than  it  enjoys. 
The  master  is  a  perfect  disciplinarian  (except  as  to  keeping  time  himself 
in  the  morning,  which  he  certainly  did  not  on  the  day  of  my  visit),  and  by 
kindness  and  system  has  got  the  school  into  good  tone  and  discipline  ;  but 
the  instruction  is  not  equal  to  it,  owing  to  want  of  better  training  in  methods ; 
the  teacher  having  been  originally  sent  down  hither  **  to  supply,"  before  his 
training  had  been  completed.  Every  branch  of  the  instruction  shares  in  the 
consequent  defects.  The  methods  in  the  girls'  school  are  far  more  complete, 
although  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  very  extensive.  The  mistress, 
however,  is  an  unaffected,  hard-working  young  person,  who  appreciates  the 
real  interests  of  the  children,  and  labours  to  advance  them  ;  not  neglecting 
the  needlework. 

2lst  May, — Newport  (Isle of  Wight), — Schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
under  a  liberal  committee  of  gentlemen,  aided  by  an  active  committee  of 
ladies.  In  the  boys'  school  were  160  children,  under  a  young  master  frrm 
the  Borough-ruad,  who  has  been  at  work  here  aliout  three  months.  He  is 
intelligent,  active,  and  earnest  in  his  work,  but  will  want  keeping  to  a 
vigilant  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  elements  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  permitted  to  indulge  all  the 
ardour  which  he  exhibits  in  instructing  the  upper  classes  in  geography, 
grammar,  drawing,  and  music ;  the  arithmetic  was  very  defective.  The 
girls'  and  infant  schools  are  not  under  properly  trained  teachers,  and  they 
are,  consequently,  very  defective  in  methods;  verbal  instruction  and  simul- 
taneous answering  prevailing  throughout;  and  the  consequent  defect  of 
fixed  attention  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  supplied  by  the  frequent  individual 
instruction  of  top^classes  by  the  ladies  of  the  committee,  although  even 
highly  educated  persona.  Their  frequent  presence  and  constant  superin- 
tendence give,  hoi^ever,  a  moral  tone  and  propriety  of  manners  to  both 
these  schools,  combined  with  excellent  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and 
needlework  in  the  girls',  which  are  very  gratifying,  thougli  wanting  a  firmer 
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basis  in  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  head  teachers  in 
both  these  schools,  of  which  the  girls'  had  about  100,  and  the  infants'  140 
children  present,  are  without  the  education  and  resources  which  would  be 
convertible  by  training  to  a  completely  new  course  of  methods ;  but  there 
are  assistants  in  each  who  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by  training. 
My  inspection  of  these  schools  was  far  too  hasty ;  being  performed  in  one 
day,  broken  by  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to  be  off  for  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays. 

'nth  May. — Brentford, — See  the  Report  on  this  school  on  occasion  of  its 
examination  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers,  18th  March,  1848. 

28/A  Mcuf, — MortMe. — The  Churchfield  schools  for  hoys  and  girls  have 
received  a  grant  for  50/.stowards  a  teacher's  house  since  the  date  of  my  last 
visit,  and  a  very  substantial  house  has  accordingly  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  ISO/.  This  and  other  incidental  expenditure  made  the  total  balance 
against  the  treasurer,  the  Rev.  Dr.Townley,  nearly  400/.,  the  whole  of  which 
sum  he  has  generously  surrendered  to  the  trustees,  in  the  hope  that  with 
such  excellent  premises,  and  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  house  for  the 
teacher,  the  children's  pence,  and  the  liberality  of  subscribers,  will  hence- 
forward maintain  the  schools.  See  ante,  Report  as  to  apprenticeship  of 
pupil-teachers,  22nd  of  May,  18489  which  supersedes  the  description  of  the 
school  e:iven  at  this  date. 

Atli  June, — Ckmiberwell, — See  the  Report  on  the  Crawford -street  school, 
among  those  made  on  occasion  of  apprenticing  pupil- teachers,  at  a  later 
period. 

7th  and  Sth  June, — Clapham, — ^The  Clapham  Bot/s^  School  has  ton  less 
than  the  large  attendance  which  I  found  in  it  two  years  ago,  viz.  165  ;  the 
present  hit^h  prices  of  food  having  caused  the  removals  recently  to  take 
place  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual.  It  still  remains  one  of  the  best  schools 
that  I  visit ;  the  work  being  honest,  intelligent,  unpretending,  and  laborious 
throughout.  The  master  employs  a  young  assistant,  whom  he  pays  himself, 
and  has  a  respectable  class  of  20  monitors,  working  in  a  top  section  of  40 
more,  to  whom  he  gives  special  instruction,  out  of  the  regular  school  hours, 
collectively.  A  section  of  little  boys  at  the  lower  end  of  the  school  also 
receives  lessons  collectively,  given  by  the  assistant,  on  objects,  out  of  Dr. 
Mayors  book ;  and  the  classes  intervening  occasionally  form,  in  like  manner, 
two  separate  sections  for  collective  instruction.  Still  the  work  is  chiefly 
monitorial,  but  with  a  large  intermixture  of  the  direct  labour  of  the  master; 
who  circulates  through  his  reading  classes,  for  instance,  teaching  and  exa- 
mining in  each,  once  a  week,  besides  daily  teaching  his  higher  section,  the 
unemployed  portions  of  which  are  at  other  times  chiefly  held  by  his  assistant. 
The  tone  and  discipline  are  thoroughly  good,  though  a  few  points  of  manners 
might  be  improved.  In  every  branch  the  instruction  shows  a  sound  and 
steady  progress,  being  in  everything  constantly  supervised  and  checked  by 
the  master  himself;  and  with  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  gener.il 
progress,  that  exhibited  by  the  top  classes  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
showy,  because  the  reading  is  in  scarcely  any  instance  expressive,  though 
universally  intelligent ;  but  the  results  of  the  vigorous  course  of  teaching 
through  which  they  have  como,  carried  out  to  grammar,  composition,  and 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  mensuration,  with  Pestalozzian  arithmetic, 
and  an  explanation  of  its  first  principles,  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  clear 
and  ready  use  which  the  boys  possess  of  their  mental  faculties.  The  master 
has  every  claim  to  assistance  under  the  new  minutes,  if  the  local  committee 
shuU  approve  of  his  receiving  it. 

The  Clapham  Girls*  Scliool  has  increased  in  numbers  since  the  date  of 
my  last  visit,  much  more  than  in  efficiency.  The  number  now  in  average 
attendance  is  116,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  mere  infants.  These  are 
divided  among  monitors,  just  as  the  elder  children,  but  without  any  clear 
idea  of  what  should  be  done  for  them,  except  generally  teaching  them  little 
reading  lessons,  one  by  one.    There  is  Indeed  a  great  want  of  industry. 
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better  classification,  more  steady  and  improved  methods,  and  better  disci- 
pline, throughout  all  the  classes ;  and  the  school  is  consequently,  in  its 
present  state,  in  arrear  of  its  opportunities  of  efficiency  and  usefulness, 
although  its  top  class  may  pass  through  a  successful  examination  with 
simultaneous  answering.  The  teacher  is  the  same  that  was  in  the  school 
two  years  ago,  in  a  measure  then  on  trial. 

1  \thJune. — Dorking. — These  British  schools,  which  are  now  in  very  good 
tone,  especially  the  girls'  school,  have  certainly  improved  since  the  date  of 
my  last  visit ;  and  the  girls'  school  has  even  an  augmented  attendance ;  but 
the  fatal  defect  in  the  boys'  school,  consisting  in  its  division  into  two  distinct 
schools  for  tradesmen's  and  labourers'  children  respectively,  still  continues 
in  full  operation,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  that  the 
tradesmen's  children  are  no  longer  curtained  ofi',  but  appear  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer  to  be  part  of  one  whole.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
however,  the  only  three  boys  educated  with  the  tradesmen's  class,  out  of  all 
the  lower-paying  children,  are  not  employed  as  monitors  of  the  section  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  but  are  little  assistants  to  the  master,  in  the 
instruction  of  the  higher-paying  children.  The  result  is  an  efficient  private 
school,  taught  on  the  usual  arrangements  for  individual  instruction,  with 
occasional  simultaneous  lessons,  half  extinguishing  a  slow  and  backward, 
though  numerous  monitorial  school,  in  which  the  instruction  by  very  insuf- 
ficient monitors  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  total  want  of  collect iveness, 
just  as  that  of  the  master  to  the  whole  school  is  by  his  constant  permission 
of  simultaneous  answering.  After  I  had  carefully  made  myself  master  of 
all  its  processes  and  all  their  defects,  I  secured  the  attendance  of  some  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  committee,  to  witness  the  detailed  exami- 
nation of  a  sufficient  section  of  the  school  to  exhibit  the  results,  equdly 
surprising  I  believe  to  the  master  and  to  them ;  and  devoted  the  whole 
evening,  at  their  request,  to  an  explanation  to  them  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  which  they  witnessed,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  school,  and  making  a  fair  employment  of  its  moral  and  intellectu^ 
resources,  to  the  service,  not  of  a  few  children,  scarcely  contemplated  by 
the  institution,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  children  of  whatever  class  or  age. 
They  requested  me  to  express  the  same  views  to  the  teacher,  which  I 
accordingly  did,  and  he,  being  a  man  of  great  vi6:our  and  good  disposition, 
as  well  as  fair  education,  expressed  his  determination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
committee, to  remove  them;  the  sole  difficulty  being  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  which  is  certainly  not  more  than  he  ought  to  receive,  and  which, 
with  the  existing  debt  upon  the  school,  will  not  be  made  up,  he  fears,  b) 
subscriptions.  The  purposes  for  which  the  contributions  of  the  subscribers 
and  the  Government  equally  were  given,  are  however  too  much  overlooked 
to  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  the  present  system,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  say  that  they  should  never  have  permitted  to  con- 
tinue so  long  had  they  fully  understood  its  character.  The  girls*  school  has 
got  some  new  books  and  cards,  and  is  making  good  servants,  under  a 
mistress  who  is  a  very  superior  matron  and  housewife,  but  a  very  inferior 
teacher.  She  ought  to  have  a  young  trained  assistant,  especially  to  manage 
her  numerous  little  ones,  but  the  means  are  not  forthcoming. 

1 5th  June, — Gutifcjforrf.— The  Guildford  Girls*  School,  which  received  a 
Treasury  grant  of  lUO/.,  is  in  as  ^ood  moral  condition  as  it  was  two  years 
ago.  and  somewhat  advanced  in  vigour  of  instruction,  under  the  same  very 
respectable  teacher.  The  tone  and  discipline  of  this  school, notwithstanding 
its  large  proportion  of  little  ones,  is  singularly  perfect ;  evei^r  movement 
seeming  to  be  regulated  by  a  cheerful  sense  of  duty.  Subsciiptions  are  yet 
very  defective,  and  a  few  have  t)een  withdrawn  because  geography  has  been 
introduced :  consequently,  a  few  simple  apparatus,  such  as  a  reading-frame, 
and  a  few  proper  maps,  are  still  wanted*  and  a  few  secular  reading-books 
still  more.  Unless  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  the  latter,  it  will  be  vain  to 
offer  a  grant  for  the  former  i  and  if  any  plan  has  been  or  can  be  devised^ 
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under  which  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  a  trifling  grant  in  aid  of  both,  I 
earnestly  beg  to  be  informed  of  it.  The  mistress  is  an  excellent  young 
person,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee,  I  suggested  to  her 
more  individualization  of  the  questioning,  and  less  simultaneous  answering 
throughout  the  classes. 

lythJtme, —  Wokingham. — ^The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Wokingham  British  schools  is  precisely  what  I  anticipated  from  the 
judgment  and  determination  exhibited  by  their  secretary  and  committee, 
when  first  I  visited  them,  notwithstandmg  the  disadvantage  of  narrow 
means,  and  those  attending  three  changes  of  teachers  in  the  boys'  school, 
and  one  in  the  girls*,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The  boys*  school  is 
thoroughly  well  organized,  and  in  good  operation  throughout,  notwith- 
standing tnat  the  teacher*s  own  powers  are  not  of  the  highest ;  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  industrious  performance  of  it,  holding  the  place  of  high 
education,  and  animating  the  monitors  as  well  as  their  master.  The  disci- 
pline is  perfect,  and  the  instruction  very  respectable,  more  of  mutual  cor- 
rection and  setting  of  the  copies  being  the  only  elements  which  could  use- 
fully be  introduced.  The  master*s  own  questioning  is  not  sufficiently  ana- 
lytical, but  its  discursiveness  is  not  excessive,  and  the  whole  school  is  a 
credit  to  the  town,  and  to  the  connexion  which  supports  it.  The  girls' 
school  is  under  a  youn^  teacher  of  good  abilities  and  great  industry,  but 
wanting  in  training,  which  the  committee  cannot  afford  to  give  her. 

\Hth  June. — Uxbridge. — This  British  school  for  boys  has  undergone  a 
most  beneficial  reorganization  since  the  date  of  my  last  visit.  It  is  now 
formed  into  well-graduatcl  monitorial  classes,  in  very  good  discipline  and 
very  satisfactory  activity,  with  a  smaller  top  section  than  formerly  in  the 
master's  own  hands,  but  one  much  more  efficiently  and  equably  drilled  in 
their  readins^,  writing,  and  arithmetic  than  was  the  larger  section  which 
he  formerly  held.  This  distribution  of  more  active  labour  throughout  the 
school,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Secular 
licsson  Books,  appears  to  have  elevated  its  tone  and  discipline,  as  well  as 
its  general  intelligence;  and  yet  it  is  accompanied  by  some  defects  of 
method,  unperceived  by  the  master,  whose  training  belongs  to  an  early 
period  of  the  British  system  ;  defect^i  which  entail,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very 
distracting  amount  of  noise,  while  they  give  room,  on  the  other,  for  the  con- 
cealment of  much  mental  indolence.  It  is  in  the  reading  classes  that  they 
are  principally  seen.  The  questioning  and  spelling  are  not  made  a  separate 
branch  of  their  duty,  but  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  read  by 
the  boys  in  succession,  and  the  interrogations  of  the  monitors  are  answered 
simultaneously  by  the  children.  The  result  of  this  course  (an  exact  copy 
of  the  master's  own  teaching,  conducted  with  great  energy  though  not  great 
refinement  in  the  top  class)  is  a  lower  tone  of  reading,  and  greater  unclear- 
ness  of  syllabication,  than  would  result  from  the  same  amount  of  labour 
under  better  arrangements ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  unclearness  of  ideas 
among  the  more  indolent  bovs,  resulting  from  the  system  of  simultaneous 
answering,  as  distracting  to  tneir  mental  processes  as  it  is  to  their  outward 
senses.  Af\er  the  lesson  has  been  read  a  few  times  through,  it  might  then 
be  very  nrofitably  treated  precisely  as  it  now  is ;  but  only  one  voice  should 
be  heara  in  each  class,  either  that  of  the  boy  reading  or  of  the  monitor 
asking  a  question,  or  of  the  individual  boy  challenged  by  him  to  answer  it, 
or,  on  his  failure,  that  of  another,  and  another  successively,  or,  of  that  boy 
whom  he  selects  out  of  such  as  express  their  readiness  to  give  an  answer  by 
holding  u|j^  their  hands.  By  this  means  there  will  only  be  a  limited  number 
of  voices  raised  at  once  to  a  very  moderate  pitch,  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
struggle  of  a  hundred  voices,  each  to  be  loudest ;  a  struggle  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  great  activity,  when  little  may  really  be  doing;  the  proper 
object  being  to  raise  a  vivid  competition  of  thought  and  not  a  loud  struggle 
of  voices  used  with  apparent  simultaneity,  but  in  which  two-thirds  are 
merely  repeating  Uie  words  of  a  quicker  neighbour  as  they  trickle  through 
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the  ear.  The  former  is  only  1o  be  grained  by  a  well-controlled  system  of 
mutual  correction  in  the  drafts,  which  at  present  has  no  existence;  and,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  monitors  up  to  their  duty,  one  also  of  "  taking 
down,"  used  m  moderation.  So  also  in  the  arithmetic  drafts,  which  are 
under  a  system  of  individual  instruction  (the  top  one  held  by  the  master 
himself,  who  superintends  the  whole,  and  the  rest  by  monitors),  a  few  col- 
lective exercises  worked  round,  with  a  system  of  mutual  correction,  would 
tend  much  to  equalise  the  prog:ress  of  the  children  generally.  In  fact,  the 
element  which  is  wanting  throughout  is  a  <^uick  mutuality  of  correction,  in 
place  of  a  deceptive  and  noisy  simultaneity  of  repetition  in  the  reading 
classes  and  of  a  comparatively  slow,  though  faithful  and  good  course  of  ex- 
clusively individual  instruction  in  the  arithmetic  classes ;  for  economy  of 
power  dictates  that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  shall  be  collective  to 
the  whole  class,  though  the  monitor's  challenge  must  be  individual  to  each 
boy  in  it.  The  progress  made  in  the  school  since  the  date  of  my  last  visit, 
shows  not  only  great  and  conscientious  labour,  but  a  willingness  to  adopt 
improvements  though  opposed  to  old  habits,  testifying  powerfully  in  favour 
of  the  teacher.  The  children  leave  him  so  young  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  well  taught  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  conveyed  to  the  greater 
number  of  them  by  a  single  master,  though  a  few  collective  lessons  might 
usefully  be  added.  In  the  top  class,  however,  there  are  about  30  boys,  to 
whom  the  elements  of  geography  would  offer  improving  exercises,  but  they 
are  not  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the  commitUe.  The  practical 
arithmetic  of  these  top  boys  is  very  good,  but  their  reading  is  inharmonious, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  exercise  in  reading  a  whole  fjassage  continu- 
ously ;  and  a  few  of  them  show  unclearness  in  the  syllabication  of  the  words 
which  they  attempt  to  spell,  which  would  disappear  under  the  employment 
in  the  reading  drafts  of  the  methods  proposed,  combined  with  a  ha'bit  of 
clearlj^  repeating  the  words  to  be  spelt,  with  an  extension  of  the  writing  from 
dictation,  commenced  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  school  with  great  success. 
I  have  gone  into  this  detail  of  criticism  because  the  committee  were  good 
enough  to  record  a  wish  that  I  should  do  so,  and  because  the  good  master's 
exertions  are  wotthy  of  every  encouragement  and  useful  comment 

18M«7tm«.—/>0itAain.— This  British  School— in  some  measure  in  conse- 
quence of  my  report  upon  it  to  its  patrons,  John  Hull,  Esq.,  of  Uxbridge, 
banker,  and  his  friends,  on  occasion  of  my  last  visit — has  been  completely 
reorganized  under  a  new  masten  a  hardworking  young  man  fresh  from  the 
Borough  lload,  who  has  got  it  into  very  good  condition,  and  keeps  it  in  very 
active  operation.  It  is  a  British  School  of  the  most  recent  stamp  ;  aud,  in 
co-operation  with  the  girls*  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  Squire's  lady, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  village,  is  now  of  great  advantage  to  this  remote 
and  otherwise  backward  place. 

18/A  June. — Rickmansworth. — The  Mill-end  British  School  has  also  been 
placed  under  a  young  trained  master  since  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  one 
who  is  labouring  with  good  intelligence,  fair  instruction,  and  superior 
energy,  to  advance  the  children,  of  whom,  however,  only  25  were  present. 
The  post  is,  indeed,  a  very  trying  one,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  limited 
number  of  the  population  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  Ibrm  a  committee  for  its  local  superintendence,  in  lieu  merely 
of  its  enjoying  the  casual  regard  of  its  supporters,  Messrs.  Hull  of  Uxbridge. 
Under  such  a  body,  it  is  conceived  that  it  might  also  receive  girls  and  littlo 
ones,  with  a  woman  to  teach  them  sewing,  &c.,  and  by  this  means  be  ren- 
dered not  only  of  higher  efficiency  and  more  cheerful  aspect,  but  likewise 
of  extended  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  property  in  the  school  is 
not  freehold,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  it  redeemed,  and  placed 

froperly  in  trust.  If  application  be  made  for  and  to  accomplish  this  object, 
can  vouch  for  the  substantial  it  j^  and  fitness  of  the  premises,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  importance  of  their  being  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the  very 
poor  and  backward  population  adjacent  to  them. 
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lit  July. — Hmme. — These  British  Schools  were  aided  by  the  Treasury ; 
and  I  found  the  boys'  school  in  still  higher  condition  than  at  the  date  of  my 
first  visit,  and  the  girls'  enjoying  an  increase  of  attendance  though  not  of 
power.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  both,  and  especially  in  the 
girls'  school,  are,  however,  of  infantile  ages.  The  boys'  school  has  every 
essential  of  good  discipline,  good  methocu,  and  good  or^nization,  and  is 
wantius;  onlj  in  more  of  simultaneous  instruction  for  the  junior  portions  of 
the  school,  in  a  method  to  train  their  faculties  and  apply  them  to  the  first 
exercises  in  the  use  of  numbers  and  letters.  To  this  end  a  pupil-teacher 
and  a  class-room  are  essential;  and  the  committee  are  waiting  only  to 
receive  more  definite  information  on  the  subject  of  the  aid  ofipered  by  Go- 
vernment for  pupil  teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors  to  enable  them  to 
settle  their  plans ;  for  they  are  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  partial  exe- 
cution of  them,  by  the  mere  erection  of  a  class-room,  until  they  can  see 
their  master's  pecuniary  position  such  that  he  can  dispense  with  taking 
private  pupils,  as  he  does  .at  present.  The  mistress  of  the  girls'  school  is 
an  excellent  creature,  but  quite  unqualified  for  school-keeping,  or  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind  beyond  sewing  and  the  lowest  rudiments  common  to  every 
dame-school.  This  is  witnessed  with  the  greater  regret  after  witnessing 
her  affectionate  endeavours  to  awaken  the  children  to  the  perception  of  fun- 
damental religious  truths.  She  has  no  conception,  however,  of  the  methods 
really  essential  to  teaching,  especially  in  arithmetic,  which  she  limits,  she 
8ays»  in  the  case  of  the  little  ones,  to  showing  them  how  to  "  ruminate  " 
(enumerate).  The  top  class  reads  very  nicely  in  the  Testament;  but  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies'  attendance  to  check  out 
before  them  the  real  state  of  the  school,  and  they  are  now  bent  upon  reor- 
ganizing it.  Indeed  the  managers  of  this  school  have  been  remarkably 
liberal  benefactors  to  the  town,  for  the  whole  burden  of  it  falls  on  very  few. 

2nd  July, — CAmnor.— This  British  School  is  in  much  the  same  slate  as  at 
the  date  of  my  former  visit,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  more  numerously 
attended,  as  well  as  more  cleanly  and  orderly,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
a  supply  of  books  and  maps  which  I  recommended  the  parties  to  procure. 
The  cliildren,  therefore,  have  made  and  are  making  fair  progress,  consider- 
ing their  youthfulness  and  the  great  irregularity  of  their  attendance ;  to 
which  might  also,  perhaps,  be  added,  the  discouraging  circumstances  of 
their  master,  whose  miserable  emolument  of  30/.  per  annum  does  not  suffice 
to  keep  his  family.  A  class  of  farmers'  children,  paying  no  more  than  the 
rest,  are  much  in  advance  of  them,  chiefly  because  they  stay  at  school  much 
longer.  The  room  wants  new  flooring,  and  any  aid  that  is  possible  ought 
to  be  extended  to  a  school  like  this,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  a  large  and  poor 
population,  without  any  other  public  source  of  instruction  by  means  of  a 
day-school. 

Sth  July, — Newbury, — When  1  first  visited  this  school  the  children  were 
dispersed  for  the  holidays,  which,  owing  to  a  local  convenience  found  in  this 
arrangement,  are  taken  at  the  very  unusual  period  of  Easter.  I  had  now, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  first  careful  inspection ;  and  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  secretary  found  the  master  wholly  unadvertiaed  of  my  coming.  Taking 
it  in  its  ordinary  working  state,  therefore,  I  found  it  to  be  in  good  genertd 
discipline,  and,  to  all  external  appearance,  in  fair  organization ;  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  school  i»  virtually  unorganized,  especially  in  arith- 
metic; and,  I  believe,  unperceived  by  the  masier  himself,  has  degenerated 
towards  the  state  of  a  village  school  of  individual  instruction.  I  am  to  write 
to  the  committee  and  expressly  describe  the  defects,  that  they  may  endea- 
vour to  get  them  rectified  by  their  master,  who  undoubtedly  bas  power  to 
do  much  more  than  he  is  actually  accomplishing. 

6M  July, — High  Wycombe, — See  the  brief  report  on  this  school  amongst 
others  made  on  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers  in  them. 

9^  July.^New  Windsor,— Ihe  British  Schools  of  New  Windsor,  for 
boys  and  girls,  are  under  the  same  teachers,  and  nearly  in  the  ^same  condi- 
II.  'u 
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tion,  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit — respectable,  but  not  strong  to  a  degree 
at  all  equal  to  the  resources  really  possessed  by  the  teachers :  I  made,  there- 
fore, a  very  careful  inspection  of  them,  with  the  view  of  detecting  every  re- 
mediable weakness,  under  the  conviction  that  the  committee  and  their 
teachers  would  be  equally  willing  to  do  their  best  fo  remove  it  when  once 
pointed  out.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed ;  for  a  full  committee  assembled 
to  receive  my  oral  report  upon  their  schools,  and  in  the  end  requested  me 
to  do  them  the  favour  to  point  out  to  their  teachers  the  defects  which  I  had 
noticed  to  themselves,  with  their  own  desire  that  they  might  be  removed. 
These  are  not  defects  either  of  discipline,  organization,  or  instiuction,  but 
of  methods,  in  which,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  teachers,  though  of  superior 
ability  and  unaffected  earnestness,  contrive  to  miss  the  main  objects  of 
several  original  contrivances.  They  consist  mainly  in  missing  the  true 
method  of  collective  instruction  completely;  the  instruction  of  the  monitors 
being  universally  individual,  and  that  of  the  teachers  wholly  simultaneous, 
without  individualization  of  the  questions  to  an/ useful  extent. 

8th  July. — Ibttenham. — The  boys*  school  is  in  the  same  vigorous  condi- 
tion which  it  presented  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  and  under  the  same 
master,  an  old  standard  of  the  Borough  Koad,  but  using  chiefly  the  Irish 
Commissioners'  books,  on  account,  he  says,  of  their  greater  cheapness,  and 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  matter.  He  is  lookine:  anxiouslv  for  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  pupil  teachers,  one  of  the  boys  of  nis  rearing 
being  at  this  time  in  the  Battersea  Training  School,  and  himself  looking 
forward  to  brine  up  others  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  girls'  British 
School  at  Tottenham  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  kingdom  in  its 
manners  and  aspect,  tone  and  discipline;  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
strength  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  |.articularly  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  it  has  just  been  transferred  from  its  recent  teacher  to 
a  younger  sister,  not  yet  settled  down  to  her  work. 

26thJuly.''Leighton  Buzzard. — I  inspected  the  infant-school  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the  children  oeing 
just  reassembled  from  the  summer  holidays,  and  distracted  by  a  great  fair 
occupying  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  preventing  the  attendance  of  most 
of  the  committees.  This  school,  however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  made  at  my  last  visit ;  and  it  has  steadily 
increased  since  that  date  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  The  improvements 
were  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  50/.  from  their  Lordships,  which 
has  been  well  and  faithfully  expended,  and  has  rendeied  this  almost  a  com- 
plete little  institution.ot  all  the  greater  value  in  a  locality  where  the 
wretched  trade  of  straw -platting  is  a  complete  bar  even  to  the  existence, 
much  more  to  the  success,  of  girls'  schools.  The  zealous  and  efficient 
committees  of  this  school  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  are  anxious  to  have  a 
pupil  teacher  under  their  very  efficient  mistress,  one  who  shall  be  of  superior 
capacities  to  her  present  assistant,  who  is  nevertheless  above  the  average 
in  qualifications.  I  had  an  express  meeting  with  them  on  the  subject,  as 
also  with  the  promoters  of  the  British  School  for  boys  here,  who  have  ap- 
pointed to  it  a  better  master  than  it  had  when  I  was  last  here,  and  are 
desirous  to  place  it  under  inspection  by  express  memorial  to  their  Lordships. 
The  operation  of  the  new  Minutes  being  explaintd  to  them,  they  appear 
very  aesirous  also  to  avail  themselves  of  toe  advantages  offerea  by 
them. 

27th  July.— Berkhampstead,— 'These  British  Schools  (aided  by  the  Trea- 
sury) are  for  boys  and  infants,  and  the  boys*  school,  under  the  same 
msster,  is  in  the  same  state  of  efficiency  as  at  the  date  of  my  latit  visit ; 
indeed  in  an  improved  state,  through  the  addition  of  some  hard-begged 
books  and  apparatus.  The  infants'  school  shows  just  the  same  inefficiency 
as  at  that  time ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  very  platting  trade,  which  has  extin- 
guished the  girls*  school,  has  come  and  taken  possession  of  its  benches, 
which  occupy  half  of  the  infant  school-room;  the  teachers,  by  this  means, 
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adding  a  i rifle  to  their  narrow  incomes.  This  is  very  lamentable,  and  the 
more  when  it  is  considered  that  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  is  a  man 
both  of  zeal  and  ability,  but  cramped  for  want  of  means.  In  discussing 
these,  I  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  Minutes,  and  explained  their 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  school,  which  the  aid  thus 
offered  to  them  would  enable  them  to  place  upon  a  really  sound  footing ; 
and  if  they  send  up 'a  memorial  for  it^  it  will  be  easy  to  find  in  the  boys* 
school  children  well  fitted  for  stipendiary  monitors;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  master  is  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  their  management  and 
instruction,  and  their  retention  is  rendered  the  more  important  by  the 
generally  early  age  at  which  the  children  leave.  The  infant  school  is  of 
peculiar  importance  in  a  district  like  this,  where  girls*  schools  cannot  be 
maintained ;  and  if  the  committee  will  engage  a  trained  teacher  (t.  e.  raise 
the  means  to  do  so),  she,  also,  ought  to  have  a  stipendiary  monitor  as 
her  assistant,  and  her  school  have  a  trifling  grant  towards  reconstructing 
its  mistaken  fittings. 

29th  July. — Hemd  Hempstead. — The  Hemel  Hempstead  infant-school, 
aided  by  the  Treasury,  is  still  under  the  mistress  who  had  just  been 
appointed  at  the  date  of  my  former  visit  in  April,  1846,  and  was  then 
framing  very  promisingly  to  reorganize  a  broken-down  school.  Her  labours, 
though  very  unpretending,  have  since  realized  all  which  they  then  promised. 
She  has  doubled  the  attendance  iu  her  school,  and  quadrupled  its  efiiciency. 
It  is  now  a  very  respectable  school  on  the  plans  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Society,  with  75  children  in  attendance,  and  occupying  a  cheerful  room, 
with  an  excellent  class-room  attached  used  for  the  '*  babies,"  who  want 
also  a  gallery  in  it,  which  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  being 
less  commodiously  seated  on  the  floor.  They  want  also  a  letter  box ;  and 
a  few  additional  apparatus  might  be  advantageously  added  to  those  of  the 
school  generally.  A  girls'  class,  in  spite  of  plat,  is  being  added  to  the  top 
of  this  school ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  get  the  girls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  greater  numbers  to  leave  their  plat  for  three  afternoons  or  evenings 
of  every  week,  and  come  to  receive  instruction  in  the  excellent  class-room 
of  this  school.  In  any  case  the  mistress  should  be  allowed  a  pupil-teacher 
or  stipendiary  monitor;  and  if  they  apply  for  this,  the  connexion  sup- 
porting the  school,  though  by  no  means  a  rich  one,  will  apply  also  for  aid 
towards  the  erection  of  a  little  residence  for  their  teacher ;  from  which 
they  have  been  holding  back  until  they  should  obtain  some  dissipation  of 
the  alarming  views  which  the  recent  agitation  had  raised  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them. 

28M  Jvly, — Bushey. — See  the  notes  on  this  school  among  those  made  on 
occasion  of  examinations  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers. 

30th  July, —  Woolwich, — The  British  School  for  boys  has  experienced  two 
changes  of  masters  since  the  date  of  my  former  visit  in  May,  1845 ;  and  the 
present  master  succeeded  to  his  charge  only  nine  months  ago,  when  the 
school  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  one  who  was  quite  incompetent  to  its 
management.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  upwards  of  100  lx>y8 ;  but 
its  organization  and  methods  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
several  drafts  therefore  is  equally  defective,  though  the  master  can  always 
call  the  school  to  general  order  and  external  decorum.  He  has,  indeed,  a 
good  manner,  a  prepossessing  intelligence^  a  high  character,  a  degree  of 
experience  as  a  Sunday  and  National  school  teacher,  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  well,  which  cause  the  more  regret  in  wil  nesting  his  want  of 
more  practical  and  specific  training  to  the  active  working  of  monitorial 
classes,  and  his  unconsciousness  of  the  defects  of  method  throughout  his 
school,  even  aller  making  all  possible  allowance  for  the  juvenile  ages  and 
comparatively  recent  reassembling  of  the  children.  His  direct  teaching  is 
respectable,  and  in  writing  it  is  very  good,  though  the  number  of  writers  is 
limited  by  their  having  to  find  their  own  books  and  pens,  which  is  a  detail 
of  economy  into  which  many  will  not  enter,  or  in  whicli  they  cannot  sue* 

u2 
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cessfully  proceed  :  as  a  whole  the  children  are  slow  and  backward.  The 
f^irls'  school,  with  a  class  of  infants,  is  at  present  in  a  feeble  state,  hem^  in 
the  hands  of  a  temporary  teacher,  until  one  undergoing  a  six  months' 
training  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  infant-school  shall  come  to  the  task, 
for  which  she  is  being  expressly  prepared.  The  room  wants  refitting 
with  gallery,  partitions,  &c.  &c.,  to  suit  the  new  constitution  which  the 
committee  (very  properly  under  the  circumstances)  have  determined  to 
give  to  this  school ;  and  they  will  very  likely  apply  for  aid  in  such  refitting ; 
for  these  schools  are  always  wanting — ^to  keep  them  in  anything  like  effi- 
ciency— more  liberal  supplies  than  can  be  obtained  amidst  a  population 
almost  entirely  of  labourers  and  artisans,  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  the  Government  establishments,  and  getting  their  children  employed  in 
them  at  a  very  early  age. 

2nd  August — Kensington. — ^The  Hornton-Street  British  Schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  which  are  l)oth  in  good  condition,  though  not  very  full,  are 
neither  of  them  under  the  same  teachers  as  at  the  date  of  my  first  visit,  nor 
iideed  does  the  boys*  school  even  occupy  the  same  premises ;  having  been 
removed  from  the  ground  floor  to  a  new  story  erected  over  the  girls*  school, 
while  the  infant  school  now  occupies  the  former  boys'  school,  having  been 
removed  out  of  the  vestry  of  the  contiguous  Independent  chapel,  which  is 
now  thrown  into  the  body  of  that  edifice.  The  boys'  school  is  under  an 
intelligent  and  hard-working  young  master,  giving  vigilant  attention  to  his 
duties  throughout,  though  wanting  a  little  correction  in  his  methods.  Thus 
in  the  reading  classes  there  should  be  more  of  mutual  correction,  and 
consequently  of  collective  teaching  (not  simultaneous  answering),  more  of 
"  individualization"  in  the  questioning,  and  a  clearer  division  of  the  words 
into  syllables  in  spelling.  The  like  observations  apply  even  to  the  simul- 
taneous lessons  addressed  to  the  whole  school,  which  should  rather  be 
separated  into  two  halves,  for  this  teaching,  which  in  itself  is  intelligent 
(even  that  of  the  senior  monitor,  a  child  under  12  years  of  ag«)  as  mere  in- 
formation. In  the  lower  arithmetic  drafts  the  teaching  wants  reference  to 
ideas  of  sensible  objects,  and  an  explanation  of  the  cabahstic  "units,  tens," 
&c. ;  and  yet  the  general  progress  does  great  credit  to  the  master's  intelli- 
gence and  industry.  In  the  guls'  school  the  classes  are  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition ;  and  under  a  mistress  who  has  just  left,  the  top  girls  have  made  an 
advancement  which  would  well  fit  them  for  apprenticeship,  if  the  committee 
determine  to  apply  under  the  new  Minutes.  The  school  is  temporarily  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  woman  from  the  Borough  Road  until  the  training  of 
another  young  person  in  that  establishment  is  completed.  The  Hornton- 
Street  Infant  School  is  under  the  same  respectable  young  person,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  to  it  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit.  Her  unaffected 
manners  and  affectionate  disposition  have  attached  the  children  to  her 
completely.  They  are  in  perfect  control  and  the  nicest  possible  order;  but 
the  teacher  is  wanting  in  vigour  and  somewhat  in  spirits;  and  has  no 
assistant  except  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age,  and,  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason,  does  not  appear  to  use  a  contiguous  class-room,  serving  also  as  a 
vestry-room  for  the  adjoining  chapel,  which  would  often  be  available  for  the 
*'  little  ones.'*  Consequently  she  is  able  merely  to  occupy  the  children  in 
alternated  gallery  lessons,  class-spellings,  and  bodily  exercises ;  the  first 
enfeebled  to  meet  the  little  ones,  and  all  without  any  attempt  at  writing  or 
arithmetic,  and  very  little  at  reading,  worthy  of  the  name,  for  which  the 
children  are  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  upper  school. 

3rd  August. — Kensington  Gore, — ^The  Gore-Lsne  Infant  and  Day  School 
received  a  small  grant  from  the  Treasury,  and  has  been  a  source  of  much 
good  to  a  very  bad  neii^hbourhood,  in  wtiich  the  children  can  be  gut  to 
attend  only  by  being  allowed  to  come  gratuitously,  and  then  not  regularly. 
It  is  in  a  locdity  occupied  by  that  classt  without  any  very  regular  employ- 
ments, to  influence  which  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Ragged  Schools,  and  the 
original  purpose  of  many  others.    It  has  been  supported  by  the  subscrip- 
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tions  of  Lord  Auckland  and  the  Hon.  Misses  Eden,  and  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  aid  of  the  money,  time,  and  solicitude 
bestowed  in  its  foundation  and  management  by  Miss  Gray.  But  the 
death  of  Lady  Whitbread  and  the  removal  of  other  friends  have  greatly 
crippled  the  resources  from  without,  bv  which  alone  it  can  be  supported. 
For  an  infant-school  of  the  older  style,  nowever,  it  is  very  nicely  conducted, 
and  if  it  can  be  maintained  it  has  every  claim  to  an  additional  grant  beyond 
the  mere  30/.  already  given,  to  enlarge  the  school-room,  fit  up  a  gallery, 
and  give  it  a  new  start,  as  a  case  of  peculiar  emergency.  If  they  can  be 
allowed  one,  the  parties  want  also  a  little  assistant  teacher. 

5th  August, — Finchley, — ^The  East-End  Infant  School  is  under  the  same 
Ij^ood  manaj^ement  (chiefly  of  the  Rev.  6.  R.  Birch),  with  the  more  recent 
addition  of  a  ladies'  committee,  and  under  the  same  teacher,  as  at  the  date 
of  my  last  visit.  It  was  a  good  school  then,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  both  teacher  and  school  having,  in  the  interim, 
improved  in  every  respect.  The  **  babies  "  in  their  little  gallery,  can  now 
be  separated  from  the  elder  children  in  theirs,  during  the  collective  lessons 
given  to  each  by  the  teacher  and  her  assistant  *,  and  I  never  beheld  young 
children  more  systematically,  affectionately,  and  intelligently  obedient  to 
their  teacher  in  her  employment  of  the  best  and  most  recent  methods  of 
instruction.  She  has  even  a  grammar  class  of  about  13  of  the  elder  children, 
who  are  acquiring  the  elements  of  etymology  analytically  with  much  clearer 
apprehension  than  is  generally  shown  in  the  schools  of  older  children  ; 
while  the  tone  of  gentle  cheerfulness,  combined  with  vigorous  health,  which 
characterizes  the  whole,  negatives  the  question  which  immediately  arises, 
whether  this  be  not  a  '*  forcing  "  even  of  the  best  possible  instruction.  The 
children  are  brought  up,  indeed,  to  a  point  which  their  schooling  elsewhere 
in  such  a  neighbourhood,  in  the  present  state  of  education  and  society,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  maintain,  much  less  to  advance. 

^th  August, — Bromley,  Middlesex, — ^The  Bromley  Infant  and  (now)  Juve- 
nile School,  is  under  the  same  teachers  (man  and  wife)  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  at  the  date  of  my  visit  two  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of 
an  assistant,  a  respectable  young  woman  unaccustomed  to  any  but  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  and  only  just  appointed.  Under  the  same  liberal 
patronage  and  management,  chiefly  of  Mr.  Ratcliff  and  Mr.  Hall,  it  retains 
all  its  old  excellences  as  a  first-rate  nursery,  with  the  addition  of  others,  its 
class-room  having  been  doubled  in  size,  so  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of 
a  commodious  gallery;  the  gymnastic  apparatus  considerably  improved; 
and  the  whole  put  into  the  most  perfect  order.  The  health  and  vigour  of 
the  children,  and  their  cheerful  and  affectionate  confidence  in  their  teachers 
and  patrons,  I  never  saw  surpassed.  There  is  an  excellent  supply  of 
books  and  apparatus,  and  the  latter  even  shows  originality  of  invention ; 
while  the  attendance  is  double  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  being  no  less 
than  330« 

The  organization  and  methods,  however,  are  defective ;  for  this  institution 
aims  at  being  both  an  infant  and  juvenile  school ;  or,  in  other  words,  at 
dealing  with  all  this  number  of  children,  of  ages  varying  between  two  and 
nine,  arranged  in  three  distinct  sections — as  infants,  younger  children  and 
elder  children,  all  within  the  space  of  one  noble  school-room  and  one  class- 
room, and  by  the  a^ncy  of  teachers  not  expressly  qualified  by  special 
training  (though  tramed  some  ei^ht  years  ago»  at  the  Gray's-Inn  Lane 
schools)  for  so  large  a  scope  of  labour,  and  not  endowed  with  genius  to 
invent  systems  and  methods  for  themselves.  The  former  might  be  supplied 
by  their  younger  patron,  but  the  latter  are  not  to  be  conveyed  merely  by 
sugeestiona. 

Monitorial  agency  is  scarcely  at  all  employed,  and  very  properly  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  /»«  aller  of  discipline  as  ^much  as  instruction  among 
children  so  young;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  (both  in  the 
collective  lessons  on  Scripture  objects,  formsj  or  numbers,  which  are  the 
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proper  subjects  of  gallery  lessons  in  an  infant-school,  and  in  the  reading  and 
\i^ritin^  exercises,  in  which  the  instruction  is  too  exclusively  absorbed  by 
the  larf^e  top  class,  which  is  making  very  respectable  progress)  are  decidedly 
overtasked  with  numbers  in  their  endeavours  to  do  everything  themselves 
in  what  is  virtually  a  triple  school,  demanding  at  least  two  separate  systems 
of  teaching.  The  result  is,  that  between  the  time  lost  nominally  in  writing 
on  slates,  and  that  absorbed  in  inattentive  submission  to  collective  instruc- 
tion, adapted  only  to  a  part  of  them,  and  really  taken  home  by  still  fewer, 
the  mental  training  of  tne  middle  mass  of  the  school  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  admirable  vigour  of  its  foundation  and  the  energy  of  its  promoters. 
The  teaching  powers  of  the  school  are,  in  fact,  greatly  overladen,  being  pro- 
perly competent  only  to  the  management  of  a  simple  course  of  training  for 
the  infant  and  younger  children,  with  the  addition  of  such  a  little  staflf  of 
elder  children  as  should  serve  to  officer  small  drafts  of  the  rest,  to  which 
duty  they  would  require  much  better  special  training  than  is  given  to  any 
of  the  little  people  now  engaged  in  this  capacity,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  col- 
lective attention  (not  the  collective  speaking)  of  their  auditories.  A  defect 
of  the  same  kind,  for  want  of  the  more  individual  challenging  of  the 
children's  answers,  is  observable  even  in  the  master's  collective  instruction, 
which  is  therefore  too  exclusively  absorbed  by  the  top  children.  There 
being  no  other  school  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all  prepared  to  give  the 
children  of  this  age  a  proper  training,  it  is  nevertheless  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage which  these  little  people  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  so  excellent  a 
nursery  and  such  affectionate  care.  Their  singing  and  chanting  by  ear 
are  carried  to  a  perfection  which  I  have  nowhere  else  heard  among  children 
BO  young,  and  give  a  finishing  grace  to  their  gentle  cheerfulness.  Altoge- 
ther the  school  has  greatly  advanced  in  system  and  in  general  intelligence 
beyond  the  state  in  wnich  I  last  saw  it ;  but  to  accomplish  all  that  it  proposes 
to  itself,  it  should  either  have  more  teaching  power,  and  additional  rooms, 
or  be  limited  to  the  instruction  of  children  of  such  nearer  similarity  of  age 
as  will  demand  the  carrying  out  of  only  one  simple  system  and  set  of 
methods.  Whichever  the  course  adopted,  this  school,  as  an  important 
benefit  to  a  very  large  surrounding  population  of  poor  labourers,  in  a  locality 
without  any  cUus  of  friends  possessed  of  better  means,  but  onl^  the  few  in- 
dividuals who  seem  to  be  specially  raised  up  for  their  service,  is  one  which 
will  merit  every  aid  that  can  be  extended  to  it  hy  their  Lordships ;  and  it  is 
not  without  regret  that  I  perceive  the  recent  liberal  additions  for  the  pre- 
mises to  have  been  made  without  any  such  aid,  because  it  entails  upon  the 
few  promoters  of  the  institution  a  discouraging  amount  of  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility. 

lOCA  August. — Ikptford, — ^The  New-Street  Infant  School  is  precisely  in 
the  same  condition,  under  the  same  teachers,  and  under  the  same  want  of 
management,  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  with 
this  only  but  important  difference,  that  by  a  recent  effort  of  its  old  ftiends 
it  has  been  entirely  freed  from  debt ;  and  all  its  deeds  and  papers,  which  are 
perfectly  satisfactory,  are  in  the  hands  of  an  active  resident  trustee.  The 
school  IS  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  of  the  poorest  qlasses, 
and  has  an  attendance  approaching  200  daily ;  but  is  under  a  male  teacher 
and  his  wife,  quite  incapable  of  training  them,  being  very  bad  specimens  of 
the  earliest  style  of  infant-school  teachers.  A  ladies'  committee,  which 
formerly  existed,  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  hopeless 
task  of  superintendence  until  the  trustees  shall  feel  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  make  larger  improvements  than  come  within  the  scope  of  their  duties ; 
and  the  trustees  themselves  are  not  at  all  satisfied  to  have  matters  in  their 
present  state,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  considerably  discouraged  by 
the  want  of  a  greater  number  of  intelligent  and  subscribing  friends,  from 
whom  to  form  another  committee,  to  choose  other  teachers,  reorganize  the 
school,  and  keep  it  in  efficient  operation,  amidst  a  population  who  are  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  in  the  matter  ibr  themselves.    If  aa  efficient  com- 
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mittee  be  formed,  the  sacrifices  already  made,  and  the  peculiar  destitution 
of  the  neighbourhood,  will  present  the  strongest  c1aim<f  to  their  Lordships' 
assistance, — 1st,  to  restore  what  now  forms  the  teachers*  habitation  to 
school  purposes,  repair  and  refit  the  rooms,  and,  if  possible,  erect  a  teacher's 
house  on  a  contie^uous  blank  spot  of  ground;  2nd,  when  the  committee 
have  obtained  a  trained  and  efficient  teacher,  to  give  aid  for  assistants,  in 
the  character  of  pupil-teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors ;  3rd,  to  Hid  the  same 
parties,  if  they  Can  realize  their  present  hopes,  in  adding  to  the  present 
infant-school  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

lUA  August.— Brixton. — The  Brixton- Hill  British  School  for  boys  was 
aided  in  its  erection  by  the  Treasury.  Both  the  school  and  its  master  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  date  of  my  last  visit  two  years  ago.  The 
reading  classes  and  their  lessons  are  exceedingly  well  graduated,  upon  a 
good  selection  of  lessons  from  various  sources,  and  the  progress  is  fair, 
though  it  might  be  much  greater,  with  a  systematic  use  of  mutual  cor- 
rection to  keep  constantly  awake  the  faculties  of  each  and  every  child, 
instead  of  its  merely  waiting  its  turn.  The  master's  simultaneous  lessons, 
too,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  schoors  course,  are  good  and 
clear  in  matter  and  delivery,  but  are  too  lecturing  in  style,  with  the  same 
deficiency  of  individual  questioning  and  mutual  correction,  so  that  the  minds 
of  too  many  of  the  children  are  virtually  unexercised.  The  writinir  is  very 
good  and  well  superintended,  and  the  time  which  is  generally  devoted  by 
the  little  ones  to  slate- writing  is  in  part  very  judiciously  occupied  in  copying 
on  their  slates  simple  chalk  outlines  of  familiar  objects,  drawn  by  the  master 
on  the  black  board,  so  that  the  whole  school  are  learning  more  or  less  of 
linear  drawing  from  copies,  and  the  boys  in  the  top  class  arrive  at  consi- 
derable nicety  of  finish.  The  singing  by  note,  too,  is  good,  and  the  elder 
boys  copy  out  their  own  parts.  In  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
the  progress  is,  however,  by  no  means  remarkable;  and  yet  the  top  classes 
are  put  through  a  whole  course  in  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
taugnt  by  the  master  on  the  text  of  Martin's  Compendium.  The  whole 
scheme  of  the  exercises  is,  in  fact,  marked  by  intelligence,  and  it  is  followed 
out  with  industry,  using  very  fair  appliances,  and  yet  the  elementary  pro- 
gress essential  to  a  souqd  assimilation  of  the  higher  instruction  is  not  such, 
on  the  whole,  as  would  be  expected  from  such  premises,  partly  perhaps 
from  external  pauses,  but  more,  I  think,  owing  to  the  defects  of  method 
already  noticed,  and  a  lingering  laxity  in  the  discipline,  resulting  from  the 
much  speaking  of  the  master  in  a  ipanner  not  firm,  but  alternately  scolding 
and  entreating.  The  religious  and  t)9oral  instruction  and  exercises  of  this 
school  occupy  no  less  than  the  first  half  of  every  morning — more  time  than 
in  any  British  school  I  have  yet  visited. 

I2th  August, — Camberwen. — Inspected  the  Leipsic-Moad,  CamberweB  Bri' 
tish  School  of  230  boys,  once  aided  by  a  Treasury  grant,  and  which,  under 
the  same  manageinent  and  the  same  master  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit 
two  years  ago.  has  undergone  very  great  improvement  since  tnat  period. 
In  pjace  of  the  old  shed  in  the  playground,  a  good  class-room  has  been 
erected,  without  any  aid  fVom  the  Committee  of  Council :  one  containing  a 
gallery  to  seat  100  children,  and  forming,  in  fact,  a  very  respectable  little 
nieatre.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  addition,  and  by  the  retention 
of  the  services  of  an  elder  monitor,  beyond  the  usual  early  age  at  which 
the  children  leave  school,  a  great  extension  has  been  made  of  tl.e  simulta- 
neous teaching,  which  is  all  excellent  in  matter,  being  often  taken  up  by 
the  able  and  zealous  honorary  secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  D.  H.  Allport 
himself^  using  his  own  philosophical  apparatus  whenever  useful  to  illustrate 
the  subject  in  hand.  Nevertheless  it  is  wanting  in  methods,  especially  in 
care  to  convey  no  more  at  once  than  will  admit  of  perfect  comprehension 
and  simple  explanation  within  the  time  assigned  for  each  lesson,  and  to 
secure  its  being  well  assimilated  by  all  the  children  through  individually 
challenging  the  attention  of  a  sufficient  number  by  questions  directed  to 
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carrying:  them  along  a  eontinuous  chain  of  inquiiy.  The  result  is,  that 
whether  in  the  hieher  simultaneous  instruction  hy  the  master,  or  the  lower 
by  the  head  monitor  (chiefly  in  arithmetic),  too  many  of  the  boys,  though 
awakened  and  amused,  are  not  well  taught,  while  a  limited  number  are 
really  making  progress.  The  same  elements  are  likewise  wanting  in  the 
draft  teaching,  where  there  seems  to  be  very  little  of  mutual  correction, 
which  in  some  measure  would  enforce  their  introduction.  But  the  superior 
tone  of  the  whole  school,  the  industry  of  the  monitors,  and  the  progress 
throughout  the  drafts,  are  as  remarkable  as  ever,  and  the  reading,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  school,  is  so  good  and  intelligent  as  to  mark  this  as  one 
of  the  best  British  schools  which  I  visit.  The  writing  and  the  arithmetic 
taught  in  the  drafts  are  equally  well  advanced)  and  g(K)d  notions  are  found 
in  every  branch  of  instruction.  Nevertheless,  in  geography  and  grammar 
the  instruction  is  imperfect,  except  to  a  few  top  boys,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  drawing  from  copies  and  the  singing  by  note  practised  by  the 
whole  school  have  made  very  excellent  progress. 

20th  August, —  Wood  Street,  SpUalfidds. — See  the  report  on  this  school  on 
occasion  of  my  examination  of  it  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers, 
10th  Feb.  1848. 

I3th  Octc^)er, — Havcmt. — The  Committee  being  unable  to  pay  a  trained 
teacher,  are  constrained  to  employ  a  very  young  man,  who  has  been  sent  to 
the  Portsmouth  British  school  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  he  has  had  neither 
education  nor  training  enough  to  open  up  either  the  text  of  a  lesson  or  the 
minds  of  the  children  to  its  reception,  and  his  teaching,  therefore,  is  crude 
and  dogmatic.  The  mechanical  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
will  be  conveyed  in  some  degree,  and  the  personal  labours  of  the  lady  of 
the  Independent  minister  enable  the  girls  to  learn  sewing,  and  preserve  a 
good  tone  in  the  school,  which  is  for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  about  50  in 
attendance. 

7th  January,  1 848.— 3fy&>r  Bridge, — A  report  upon  this  school,  which  sub- 
sists on  the  bounty  of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,  will  be  found  in  my  diary  for  the 
24th  of  August,  1846 ;  but  since  that  date  it  has  been  visited  t>y  Mr.  Tinling, 
through  whose  agency  one  pupil-teacher  has  been  placed  in  it.  The  school 
premises,  too,  are  now  completed,  and  are  very 'good.  The  teaching  is  all 
by  the  master  in  the  galleries  in  the  main  school-room,  except  that  of  the 
infants,  which  is  by  one  of  his  daughters,  trained  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Road 
School,  and  that  of  the  girls  in  sewing,  which  is  under  thecharee  of  another. 
For  their  several  departments  these  youll^  women  have  rooms  upstairs  over 
the  main  school-room.  The  inaster  still  wants  more  habit  of  individualising 
in  hb  collective  instruction  to  attain  a  satisfactory  equability  of  progress, 
especidly  amone  his  female  pupils.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  mstitution  has 
made  a  decided  advance  since  the  date  of  my  former  visit,  although  the 
girls*  and  infants'  departments  are  feeble. 

6M  Jofitiofy.— Fa/moii«A.— The  GirW  and  Infant  Schools  of  this  town,  on 
the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  are  both  of  them 
small  and  feeble  institutions,  under  female  teachers  of  very  imperfeet«du- 
cation  and  training.  *  But  the  GiM  Union  School  is  the  best  industrial  school 
for  female  children  that  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  imbuing  their  minds  with  a 
modest  intelligence  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty,  and  habits  of  persevering  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  of  mutual  confidence  and  forethought,  it  is  a  valuable 
example  of  the  true  method  of  dissipating  pauperism.  Health  and  happinevsy 
at  5/.  a-year,  is  no  t)ad  bargain  in  itself;  but  when  it  is  considered  that,  br 
the  cheerful  discipline  of  this  well-organiied  home,  there  are  sent  forth 
into  the  world  prudent  and  active  young  people,  with  good  habits,  and 
the  means,  with  God's  blessing,  of  realising  these  habits  into  good  prin- 
ciples, which  shall  carry  them  through  this  present  life  with  the  hope  of  a 
better  and  a  brighter,  this  must  I  think  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  most 
moderate  expenditure  ever  made  on  l)ebalf  of  the  public.  The  instruction 
it  carried  to  no  high  standard,  but  it  is  thoroughly  sound,  clear,  and  intelli- 
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t^nt.  These  are  not  accidental  results,  but  take  their  source  from  the  phi- 
lanthropic superintendence  of  the  family  of  R.  W.  Fox,  Esq.,  and  the  means 
employed  will  probably  be  the  subject  of  special  notice  by  the  Inspector  of 
workhouse  schools  for  this  district 

I2th  January. — lA8keard,^See  observations  attached  to  Notes  on  boys' 
school,  p.  274. 

20th  March,-—  Vine  Court,  l^itaffiMs.^This  is  a  "  ragged  day-school," 
which  I  inspected  at  the  special  written  request  of  its  promoters.  It  was 
opened  in  June  last,  in  one  of  the  large  old  houses  of  this  reeion  which 
have  seen  better  days,  and  all  the  rooms  on  the  (ground  floor  and  first  floor 
are  crammed  with  children  of  both  sexes  and  chiefly  juvenile  ac^es,  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  300  (317  at  the  time  of  my  visit).  The  admission  is 
perfectly  gratuitous,  and  these  are  the  children  of  the  most  destitute  popu- 
lation in  London,  whether  in  pecuniary  means  or  moral  training:.  That 
they  are  here  assembled  at  all  under  a  course  of  humanizing  discipline  for 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  is  a  fact  which  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 
master,  and  challenf^es  a  lively  attention  to  the  working:  condition  of  the 
school,  and  the  possibility  of  rendering  to  the  effort  such  an  amount  of 
public  support  as  would  ensure  its  being  more  than  ephemeral,  as  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  It  was  to  this  end  that  the  com- 
mittee invited  my  examination  of  it.  The  children  are  of  all  ages  between 
two  and  nine  or  ten,  beyond  which  the  children  in  very  poor  neighbour- 
hoods like  this  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  school.  They  are  under  one  male 
teacher  accustomed  to  infant  school  management,  who  has  a  large  upper 
section  of  about  130  children,  alternately  in  gallery  and  in  drafts,  in  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  while  another  upper  section  under  monitors  occupies 
a  contiguous  class-room.  Down  stairs  is  a  "babies***  room,  also  under 
monitors,  and  a  second  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  young  female  assistant,  with  a  monitor  or  two.  The 
affectionate  disposition  and  liking  for  his  task  so  obvious  in  the  master, 
combined  with  some  originality  in  his  manner  of  illustration,  cause  him  to 
be  listened  to  and  obeyed  by  the  children  most  sincerely,  notwithstanding 
that  considerable  Hibernicisms  qualify  every  sentence.  He  obtains  an 
amount  of  order  and  obedience  in  the  class-rooms  too,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  methods  of  the  school  are  very  de- 
fective, its  teaching  power,  for  want  of  proper  assistants  or  monitors,  is  very 
limited,  and  its  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  grievously  deficient.  It  is 
impossible  to  witness  these  defects  without  wishing  them  to  be  supplied,  and 
that  without  changing  the  master,  for  there  are  few  who  would  labour  or 
succeed  in  such  a  locality.  His  methods,  with  neighbourly  advice,  he  will 
be  enabled  himself  to  improve,  but  his  teaching  power  will  never  be  suflS- 
ciently  augmented  unless  he  could  be  permitted  to  receive  a  few  stipendiary 
monitors ;  nor  will  books,  cards,  and  apparatus,  as  for  an  infant  and  juvenile 
school,  be  supplied  in  due  amount,  without  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  their 
Lordships,  for  the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  instruction  makes  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  support  than  any  ordinary  British  school.  Such  aid  would  here 
undoubtedly  be  well  bestowed,  for  the  benefit  of  this  most  destitute  locality 
and  of  society  generally,  upon  whom  its  rising  population  must  be  turned ; 
but  I  do  not  wink  that  tne  committee  can  comply  with  their  Lordships' 
usual  requirements. 

Slit  March. — AmpthiU. — Made  an  afternoon  call  at  this  school,  which  has 
received  a  building  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  expended,  in  the  provision  of  a  handsome 
school-room  for  boys  and  girls,  of  which  one  end  is  separated  from  the  rest 
by  curtains  during  part  of  the  day  for  the  sewing  of  the  latter  under  the 
instruction  of  a  mistress.  Contiguous  is  also  a  neat  and  substantial  little 
infant-school.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is  not,  however,  that  for 
which  they  were  designed,  owing  to  the  still  more  recent  erection  of  large 
National  schools;  being  at  present  only  about  50  boys  and  18  girls;  with 
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fever  very  prevalent  in  the  town.  Activity  and  zeal  are  shown  by  the 
present  master,  who,  however,  has  not  had  the  school  long ;  and  there  is 
much  to  struggle  against  in  the  indifference  of  the  parents  and  the  general 
rudeness  of  the  district.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  the  top  boys, 
all  gfood. 

I9ih  ApriL — Ann's  Places  Hackney  Hood, — ^This  is  an  infant-school, 
under  the  same  kind  management  and  good  teacher  that  I  found  in  it  on 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  nearly  three  years  aeo.  Since  that  time  it  appears 
to  have  increased  steadily  in  vis:our,  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  with 
improved  tone.  A  special  gallery  likewise  has  been  raised  for  the  little  ones, 
who  are  now  very  well  accommodated,  and  very  nicely  taught  by  a  young 
assistant.  The  head  teacher  has  peculiar  endowments  for  her  task,  not- 
withstanding that  her  education  has  been  but  limited.  Little  more  could  bo 
done  for  children  of  this  age,  except  by  making  the  instruction  of  the  older 
reading  drafts  more  collective^  and  giving  the  monitors  class  a  folding  desk 
to  write  upon  in  lieu  of  their  writing  on  forms.  The  school  is  altogether  a 
special  little  educational  mission  amidst  a  very  poor  population,  and  is  in 
want  of  annual  aid,  which,  I  explained,  could  be  given  in  the  form  only  of 
allowances  for  pupil-teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors,  or  in  augmentation  of 
the  teacher*8  salary. 

2Qth  April. — Latimer  School. — ^This  is  a  school  for  infants,  with  a  juvenile 
class  of  older  boys  and  girls,  occupying  good  premises  at  the  rear  of  Latimer 
Chapel,  in  Bridge  Street,  Mile-End  Road.  At  the  date  of  my  last  visit, 
three  years  ago,  it  was  under  teachers  (principal  and  assistant)  of  sufficient 
education  for  their  task,  but  insufficient  training  for  the  proper  education 
of  so  large  a  number  of  children:  a  deficiency  which  they  were  quite  unpre- 
pared to  recognise.  These  teachers  have  only  just  been  removed,  and  a 
new  one  obtained  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-School  Society,  who 
has  not  y.et  completed  her  first  month's  labour,  with  a  reduced  number  of 
children.  What  she  has  done  bears,  however,  such  unequivocal  marks  of 
industry,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  as  to  give  every  assurance  of  a 
vigorous  success,  for  which  the  large  and  increasing  population  around 
affords  ample  room.  The  little  ones  have  a  boy- monitor,  who  is  a  clever 
little  fellow,  well  instructed  in  his  work,  and  the  mistress's  own  teaching 
is  good,  according  to  her  training. 

27th  ApriL — Hart-street,  Covent  Garden. — ^I  looked  into  these  schools, 
but  found  them  completely  broken  for  the  week  by  the  Easter  holidays. 
The  boys'  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  al)out  100,  but  its  master 
has  been  changed  several  times  since  the  date  of  my  last  visit.  The  infant- 
school  is  under  the  same  practised  master  who  has  had  it  for  many  years, 
but  has  a  diminished  attendance  averaging  about  100;  some  new  schools 
having  been  opened  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girls'  school  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  infant-schoolmaster*s  daughter,  but  neither  is  it  strong ;  the  average 
attendance  not  exceeding  60.  My  former  description  of  these  schools, 
therefore,  will  stiil  be  applicable  in  most  respects. 

2nd  May. —  Wickliffe  Schools,  Swansea. — It  was  only  a  rapid  glance  which 
I  obtained  at  these  schools,  for  girls  and  infants  respectively,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation  which  supports  them.  The 
former  has  a  vigorous  life,  though  only  newly  organized,  and  susceptible  of 
improvement.  The  latter  has  a  more  numerous  attendance,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  therefore  not  the  best,  style  of  infant-schools. 

2nd  May. — Hqfod  Schools,  Swansea.— Thes^  are  schools  erected  in  a 
suburb  of  Swansea  called  Hafod,  by  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
comprise  three  noble  halls  arranged  in  the  fi)rm  of  the  letter  T,  with  two 
class-rooms  and  a  library  at  the  intersection,  and  a  very  good  teachers* 
house  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  letter.  They  form  the  largest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  that  I  have  anywhere  seen,  and,  including  the  value  of 
the  site,  must  have  cost  4000/.  or  5000/.  for  their  erection  and  outfit.  The 
yards  and  offices  are  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  finished  with  the  same  neat* 
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ness,  and  the  whole  of  the  children's  pence,  amounting  to  about  189.  p(>r 
week,  (those  paid  on  account  of  children  whose  parents  are  employed  on 
Mr.  Vivian's  works  being  levied  by  an  equal  tax  of  \d,  per  head  on  all  his 
hands,  for  which  any  number  of  children  in  the  same  family  are  sent  to  the 
schools,)  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus ;  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  being  derived  wholly  from  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vivian.  The 
three  great  halls  are  to  form  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  respectively  ; 
and  the  teachers  are  all  appointed ;  but  the  bulldinsrs  not  being  yet  quite 
completed,  it  is  only  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  which  have  been  organized, 
on  opposite  sides  of  one  room  which  will  ultimately  be  used  to  accommo- 
date the  girls*  school  only.  The  teachers  here  employed  are  young,  active, 
fairly  instructed,  and  of  the  most  recent  training  at  the  Borough  Road 
schools,  on  the  plan  of  which  they  have  already  given  them  a  eood  organi- 
zation and  a  working  life.  In  fact,  the  intelligence  developed  among  the 
older  boys  shines  through  their  old  habits  of  dirt  and  disorder  with  a  sin- 
gular effect,  which  I  have  never  before  seen  in  South  Britain  ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  neighbourhood  permit  only  their  gradual  improvement 
in  neatness,  though  it  is  making  decided  procuress  among  the  girls.  The 
two  schools  now  in  operation  want  assistance  by  apprenticed  teachers;  but 
the  master  is  unable  to  ask  it  from  a  patron  who  already  does  so  much, 
and  Mr.  Vivian  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  have  apprentices  under  the 
Committee  of  Council  Minutes.  I  have  sent  him  a  letter,  however,  de- 
scribing the  circumstances.  The  infant-school  is  not  yet  organized,  though 
a  teacher  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  training  school  has  arrived. 
Unhappily  the  infant  school-room  has  been  fitted  up  with  only  one  gallery 
much  too  large.  Several  smaller  ones,  with  means  of  subdividing  the  enor- 
mous space,  are  requisite. 

Srdmay, — Morriston. — ^This  is  a  school  in  the  midst  ofa  very  large  popu- 
lation employed  in  the  copper-works,  which  was  aided  with  a  Treasury 
grant  of  150/.  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1837,  as  being  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  but  I  found  it  to  be  without  either 
committee  or  visitors,  except  the  curate  officiating  here  for  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wyndham  Jones,  rector  of  Loughor  and  curate  of  Morriston,  who,  though 
living  at  the  former  place,  appoints  the  teacher,  and  generally  superintends 
the  affairs  of  the  school.  These,  however,  are  far  from  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  master  and  his  wife  undertake  the  management  of  the 
school  at  a  joint  salary  of  45/*  per  annum,  provided  by  1/.  per  month  from 
some  nei&:ht)ouring  copper-works  in  consideration  of  all  the  children  of  the 
men  employed  in  them  being  taught,  while  other  children  pay  2d.  for 
reading,  and  3d,  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
balance  yet  due  being  paid  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones;  at  present,  however,  the 
copper- works  are  closed  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  undertake  to  make 
good  the  want  of  contribution  from  them  ;  the  master's  wife  is  ill,  the  school 
is  half  empty,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  books  and  materials.  The 
master,  therefore,  is  in  danger  of  being  shortly  starved  from  his  post ;  and, 
indeed,  though  a  worthy  unaffected  man,  he  is  unfitted  by  training  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  little  private  village-school,  in  keeping  which  he  has 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

Zrd  May. — Mumbks  Infant  School, — ^This  school,  although  it  has  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  teachers,  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  at  the  date 
of  my  former  visit  to  it,  29th  of  June,  1846,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  since 
this  populous  village  teetqs  with  children,  who  would  be  much  benefited 
by  the  operations  of  a  more  efficient  nursery.  Mr.  Bath,  ^of  Swansea, 
whose  family  have  always  been  and  still  are  the  most  liberal  supporters  of 
the  school,  was  good  enough,  however,  to  accompany  me  through  it,  with 
some  other  friends,  and  it  will  probably  be  improved.  The  man  and  his 
wife  now  in  charge  of  it  are  worthy  people,  but  untrained,  and  incapable  of 
making  it  anything  more  than  one  of  the  old  "repetition  *'  schools. 
,    pth  May, — Uanelly  Jn/on/  iScAoo^— Here  are  a  good  school-room,  master's 
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house,  and  play-yard,  procured  at  a  cost  of  about  400/.  The  school,  under 
a  master  and  his  wife,  is  a  superior  one,  of  the  style  prevailing;  before  the 
date  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  infant-school.  All  the  children  are  as- 
sembled in  one  g:reat  gallery  to  be  taught,  or  kept  quiet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  indiscriminate  answering  permits  a  few  voices  to  lead  the  whole,  without 
much  real  mental  training  being  given  to  the  greater  number.  The  tone 
and  discipline  are,  however,  very  respectable,  and  the  children  are  evidently 
happy. 

LlaneUy  Copper-  Works  Schools, — ^I'hese  schools  have  just  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Neville  for  the  children  of  their  numerous  work-people.  They  com- 
prise a  boys'  school-room,  with  a  good  class-room,  and  a  girls'  and  infants' 
school-room.  The  schools  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  men  employed  in 
the  works,  and  a  committee  of  visitors  has  been  appointed  out  of  their 
number  by  the  proprietors.  The  boys'  school  is  under  a  young  Welsh 
teacher  trained  at  Brecon,  who  knows  how  to  teach  and  how  to  drill  a 
school ;  but,  judging  from  the  degree  of  disorder  in  which,  unannounced, 
the  proprietor  and  myself  found  it,  I  fear  he  does  not  always  act  upon  his 
knowledge.  The  general  state  of  the  school  showed  the  same  good  notions, 
with  want  of  more  orderly  vigour  in  carrying  them  out,  whether  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic.  In  the  girls'  and  infants'  school  I  found  a  female 
teacher  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  training  school,  making  the 
first  steps  in  organization  and  discipline,  in  an  excellent  room,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly fitted  to  her  purpose.  Still  this  is  a  promising  effort,  as  is  also  the 
handsome  new  British  School  for  boys  and  girls,  erected  without  aid,  in  the 
town  of  Llanelly. 

8th  May. — Haverfordtresi  Infant  School — ^The  state  of  this  school  differs 
little  from  that  in  which  I  found  it  nearly  two  years  ago,  except  that  it  has 
somewhat  declined  in  general  appearance  and  condition ;  its  premises  being 
less  new  and  neat,  and  its  classes,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  transfer  of  the 
elder  children  from  them,  on  the  whole  less  intellieent.  Some  of  the  elder 
children  are  very  fairly  instructed  in  Scripture  and  in  reading  and  writing, 
with  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  but  there  is  little  doing  for  the  mental 
training  of  the  greater  body  of  the  children,  for  want  of  a  separation  of 
them  into  several  sections  for  gallery  teaching,  in  lieu  of  their  being  all 
assembled  in  one  enormous  pile,  and  for  want  of  more  individual  and  less 
simultaneous  speaking  in  the  reading  and  spelling  classes,  as  well  as  in  the 
gallery ;  defects  which  render  it  very  difficult  for  any  but  the  few  quick 
children  to  come  in  direct  relation  with  their  teachers.  These  are  faults 
attaching  rather  to  the  date  of  the  master's  training  than  to  want  of  capa- 
city in  the  teacher,  whose  emoluments  are  far  less  than  the  value  of  his 
services. 

Qth  May.^St.  DogmOTs  British  School.—The  school  at  Woll*s  Castle,  in 
this  parish,  had  ceased  to  exist  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  want  of  more 
liberal  support  to  the  master,  and  his  increasing  attention  to  his  farm,  rather 
than  his  school.  Recently,  however,  a  committee  of  subscribers,  chiefly 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  formed,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Davies,  of  Hook.  Under  their  management  the  school-room 
used  for  both  boys  and  girls  has  received  a  thorough  repair  and  new  outfit ; 
and  a  young  teacher,  who  has  had  two  years'  training  in  the  Brecon 
Normal  school,  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  has 
just  commenced  his  labours  in  it.  He  has  been  at  work  only  a  fortnight, 
but  has  already  obtained  good  discipline  and  manners  in  his  school,  and  is 
giving  it  a  spirit  of  intelligent  progress ;  though  a  graduated  scale  of  fees 
will  militate  against  his  making  any  proper  use  of  the  elder  bovs  for  moni- 
tors, and  therefore  against  his  rtoBy  teaching  the  poorer  children.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  without  any  knowledge  of  Welsh,  and  expressly  chosen  as 
such.  The  teachers'  house  and  girls'  school  are  still  occupied  as  the  farm 
cottage  of  the  former  master. 

9th  May. — Narherth,  ThnpUton^  and  Came, —  I  would  refer  to  my  report 
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upon  the  Narberth,  Templeton,  and  Came  schools,  in  the  diary  for  2nd  of 
July,  1846,  for  a  desciiption  of  the  origin  of  these  schools,  their  general 
character,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  trust-deeds  of  all  of  them. 
The  active  spirit  which  brought  them  into  existence  is  still  in  operation. 
A  small  village  school  has  been  reopened,  even  in  the  remotest  of  them,  at 
Came  ;  while  that  in  the  town  of  Narberth  has  been  completely  reorganized 
and  refilled,  under  a  young  and  zealous  teacher,  partly  trained  at  Brecon, 
and  partly  at  the  Borough-road  school  in  London.  It  has  thus  become  a 
very  pleasing  example  of  an  active  and  well-organized  school  on  a  small 
scale ;  an  example  of  which  there  was  a  very  general  want.  The  Temple- 
ton  school  is  very  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The  village  is  small,  and  the 
school  is  attached  to  the  Independent  chapel,  the  minister  of  which,  living 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  has  long  been  accustomed  to  add  some- 
what to  his  income  by  a  school  for  the  boys  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  middle-class 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  usually  had  a  youth  or  two  of 
humble  circumstances  under  his  charge,  in  preparation  for,  or  at  all  events 
candidates  to  be  prepared  for,  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  the  same  deno- 
mination. The  farmers'  children  being  thus  schooled  by  the  minister,  the 
village  school,  which,  in  the  want  of  subscriptions  on  a  liberal  scale,  might 
perhaps  have  had  the  support  of  their  fees,  has  never  long  together  been 
found  to  afford  a  maintenance  for  a  teacher,  j^nder  these  circumstances, 
the  minister  himself  has  transferred  his  labours  to  the  village  school,  and  in 
two  rooms  separated  by  a  small  area  he  keeps  respectively  a  school  for  the 
paying  children  of  the  farmers  and  one  for  the  non-paying  children  of  the 
labouring  classes.  One  of  the  two  humble  rooms  should,  properly,  form 
the  girls*  school,  but,  being  appropriated  to  the  upper  boys'  school,  the 
girls*  school  is  kept  by  the  minister's  wife  in  a  good  little  school-room  in 
his  bouse,  which  is  a  substantial  farm-house,  with  a  farm  attached  to  it, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Of  the  25  children  attending  this 
school,  it  is  stated  to  be  only  7  or  8  that  have  ever  paid  anything.  AH  are 
taueht  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic,  with  needle- 
work ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  elder  children,  a  surprising  variety  of  beauti- 
ful fancy-work  in  knitting,  netting,  and  embroidery.  Both  schools  are 
therefore  private  village  schools,  with  superior  teachers  in  them,  and  a  large 
section  attached  to  each  receiving  purely  gratuitous  instruction ;  indeed, 
they  are  the  only  schools  for  any  class  that  can  have  an  existence  amidst 
so  limited  a  population.  The  teachers,  being  untrained  to  the  management 
of  numbers,  are  using  chiefiy  individual  instruction,  deputed,  in  the  lower 
sections,  chiefly  to  monitors  untrained.  They  can  never,  therefore,  otter 
models  of  methods  or  organization.  They  have  subscribers  and  a  com- 
mittee, but  these  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  except  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ben.  Rayson  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  minister's  wife,  and  the  agent 
of  Baron  de  Rutzen,  who  is  the  moving  power  in  the  establisiiment  and 
support  of  these  schools. 

lOth  May, — Carmarthen, — I  had  time, in  passing  through  the  town,  merely 
to  witness  the  s^vy  good  teaching  of  a  top  class  by  the  master  of  the  British 
school  for  boys  in  this  town  ;  but  it  occupies  an  ill-ventilated  room,  over  the 
public  shambles,  with  offensive  offices  at  its  entrance,  and  I  can  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  great  need  of  more  appropriate  premises,  if  their 
Lordships  should  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  towards  the  provision 
of  them. 

lUh  May, — Newport,  Monmouthshire, — I  may  still  report  of  the  British 
schools  here,  as  on  the  8th  July,  1846,  that  "the  girls*  school  premises, 
aided  by  the  Treasury,  are  very  good,  but  the  trust-deed  is  not  enrolled  ; 
while  the  boys*  school  premises,  unaided,  are  very  bad.  Both  schools  are 
British  in  organization :  and  the  good  and  gentle  discipline  of  the  girls' 
school  is  very  pleasing ;  that  of  the  boys*  school  is  inferior,  though  respect- 
able.'*   The  boys'  fchool  is  still  under  the  same  teacher,  and,  judging  by 
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a  casual  glance,  in  the  same  comparatively  weak  state,  as  to  the  amount 
of  instruction  generally  diffused  through  it,  as  at  the  time  of  my  former 
Tisit.  The  girls'  school  has  a  new  teacher,  unaffected  and  industrious,  but 
using  imperfect  methods,  and  wanting  habits  more  analytical  and  less 
didactic  in  her  own  instruction  of  the  children ;  defects  which  she  will 
probably  be  found  able,  because  she  is  wilhner,  to  remove.  At  present  the 
operations  of  her  school  are  much  impeded  by  an  infant-school,  which  has 
for  some  months  been  thrown  into  the  upper  end  of  the  school-room,  with 
a  gallery  separated  from  the  rest  of  it  by  a  baize  curtain  ;  but  as  a  part  of 
the  space  appropriated  to  the  infant  school  is  outside  this  curtain,  it  is 
generally  witndrawn,  and  the  too  shrill  voice  of  the  infants'  mistress,  and 
too  great  noise  of  the  children  themselves,  occasion  great  inconvenience  to 
the  senior  school.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  the 
infant-school  itself  is  reasonably  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  and  un- 
embarrassed space  for  its  operations  ;  for  the  teacher  has  been  trained  at, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  use  the  methods  of,  the  Home  and  Colonial  school. 
It  is  in  contemplation,  however,  to  provide  premises  expressly  for  its  recep- 
tion. All  these  schools  have  some  good  features,  but  as  a  whole  they  are 
not  yet  worthy  of  the  large  connexion  which  supports  them,  or  of  a  town  in 
which  they  ouv;ht  to  present  an  example  to  the  great  neighbouring  popula- 
tion of  which  this  is  in  some  degree  the  mercantile  metropolis. 

\2th  May. — Ross. — ^The  state  of  this  school  differs  very  little  from  that 
described  in  my  diary  report  of  the  9th  of  Julv,  1846,  the  teachers  being 
the  same  as  at  that  date.  The  girls*  school  has  somewhat  increased  in 
numbers  and  vigour,  but  the  boys'  school  has  declined;  for  though  the 
master  has  improved  in  his  holding  of  a  class,  there  is  little  of  useful  life  in 
any  part  of  his  school,  apparently  through  want  of  proper  labour  in  it. 
The  position  of  the  teachers  under  a  divided  committee  has,  in  past  time, 
been  very  unfavourable.  Steps  are  now  being  taken,  however,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  any  proper  government  clause  in  the  trust-deed,  by  a  set  of 
rules  to  be  laid  down  by  the  trustees,  creating  a  new  committee,  elected 
by  subscribers,  in  place  of  the  existing  committee.  There  is  good  prospect 
that  the  school  will  thus  be  emancipated  from  the  dissensions  which  have 
so  long  injured  it.  It  will  enter  upon  this  new  chapter  of  its  existence  un- 
encumbered with  debt,  owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by  a  recent  legacy. 

The  Gayton  Village  School,  about  two  miles  from  Ross,  was  formed  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  near  his  own  residence,  and 
is  entirely  supported  by  him.  The  top  class  read  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  expression,  and  with  an  intelligence  which  almost  overruns  the  text. 
This  is  obviously  the  result  of  personal  instruction  by  educated  visitors ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  school,  having  the  advantage  of  children  thus  instructed 
for  monitors,  is  making  a  good  progress  in  reading  and  writing,  with  some 
commencement  in  arithmetic,  notwithstanding  that  the  mistress  is  un- 
trained, and  the  instruction  is  virtually  individual.  The  tone  of  intelligence 
and  duty  prevailmg  throughout  is  very  pleasing. 

17th  if  ay. — Strailford, — This  is  one  of  the  large  British  Schools  for  boys, 
conducted  by  a  master  of  the  earnest  old  school — kind,  honest,  and  un- 
affected, but  without  much  mental  alacrity,  and,  in  this  instance,  without 
that  superior  sense  of  order  which  is  usual  in  those  of  his  standing.  He  is 
evidently  popular,  however,  and  has  assembled  around  him  a  great  hall 
full  of  remarkably  fine  children,  whose  countenances  beam  with  health  and 
good  nature,  it  not  with  intelligence  derived  from  their  books.  The  amount 
of  this  is,  in  fact,  very  limited,  except  in  the  case  of  four  or  five  top  boys, 
who  do  all  the  answering  in  the  top  classes,  while  the  others  take  up  their 
words  mechanically  or  neglect  them  altogether.  Some  of  the  monitors 
question  their  classes  in  the  same  manner,  while  others  circulate  round 
their  classes  and  have  a  whispering  question  and  answer  with  each  child, 
just  as  they  have  a  sentence  read  bv  each  in  a  whispering  tone,  while  all 
the  rest  of  each  numerous  class  is  idle,  and  therefore  falling  into  disorder. 
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Slowness,  therefore,  prevails  through  all  the  classes  on  every  subject ;  and 
yet  the  master  has  ability  enough  to  teach  up  to  the  standard  of  a  stipen- 
diary monitor-school,  and  energy  enough  to  do  his  dutv  to  the  whole 
number,  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  completely  to  revise  his  methods  and 
reconstruct  his  classes,  first  throwing  off  the  dominance  of  mere  habit, 
under  which  he  has  somewhat  succumbed.  The  friends  of  the  school  are 
desirous  that  he  should  have  a  few  stipendiary  monitors,  if  they  can  be 
found  at  the  rate  of  remuneration  assigned  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  as 
that  for  which  aldne  they  can  be  taken. 

1 8th  May, — New  Sroad-street  Schools, — ^These  schools,  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants,  in  Whitecross  Place,  Finsbury,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
dense  population  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  boys'  school  is  now  a  very 
good  one,  under  an  intelligent,  hardworking,  and  unaffected  teacher,  who  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  person  that  would  be  most  benefited  by  placing  a  few 

{)upil- teachers  under  him.  The  tone  and  discipline  of  the  schoo]  are  excel- 
ent,  and  an  equable  progress  is  making  throughout ;  at  the  same  time 
that  every  suggestion,  as  of  less  simultaneous  speaking  in  the  lower  classes, 
was  very  cheerfully  received. 

The  geography  and  grammar  taught  to  th6  upper  half  of  the  school  col- 
lectively, with  great  clearness  and  intelligence,  seemed  to  be  but  imperfectly 
received  by  the  children,  for  want  of  more  demand  upon  their  itidividual 
attention.  The  girls'  school  has  a  teacher  of  sufficient  education  and  intelli- 
gence, but  her  methods  are  so  defective  that  the  progress  throughout  is 
slow ;  and  these  defects  I  pointed  out  with  a  reference  to  the  boys'  school, 
for  an  example  of  their  correction.  The  infant-school  is  still  m<;rely  the 
enlarged  and  little  improved  dame-school  which  I  described  it  to  be  on  the 
31st  March,  1845. 

I9th  May, — Palace-stfeet,  Pimlico, — ^These  schools  are  yet  in  operation, 
and  the  girls'  school  is  a  little  improved ;  but  the  boys'  school  is  weaker 
than  ever.  I  gave  them  but  a  cursory  glance,  being  doubtful  of  their  conti- 
nued existence,  until  1  reached  the  place. 

23rd  May, — Union  Schools,  Brighton, — ^These  are  the  original  British 
Schools  of  Brighton  ;  but  their  former  master  having  removed  to  the  North- 
Lane  Schools,  the  boys'  school  of  this  institution  has  become  one  of  a  more 
modern  st>le,  under  a  conscientious  teacher,  who,  having  carefully  examined 
into  the  defects  which  1  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  the  13th  August,  1845, 
has  completely  reorganized  it  with  very  good  effect.  There  is  now  an 
equable  and  consistent  progress  throughout  the  school,  with  a  very  i'espect- 
able  intelhgence,  which  admits  of  being  yet  further  vivified  by  the  mutual 
correction  of  the  children  being  rendered  more  active,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
monitors  from  a  demand  upon  their  individual  vigilance  greater  than  they 
have  the  moral  vigour  to  meet.  This  division  of  the  school  into  three 
sections  for  simultaneous  instruction  fails  of  much  of  its  intended  effect  for 
want  of  elder  pupils  to  hold  them,  when  the  teacher  cannot  attend  to  their 
instruction.  The  whole  school,  however,  shows  a  sound  and  vigorous  pro- 
gress, which  is  the  more  creditable  since  the  supply  of  books  and  appliances 
is  daily  becoming  more  defective  through  the  insufficiency  of  funds.  The 
girls'  school  has  a  teacher,  appointed  about  a  year  ago,  who  is  a  pattern  of 
neatness,  propriety,  and  modest  intelligence ;  out  her  school  is  one  of  the 
feeblest  in  every  respect  that  I  have  yet  visited ;  she  is  in  it,  but  does  not 
govern  it ;  she  moves  around  its  classes,  but  these  and  the  whole  school 
have  their  own  disorderly  existence  quite  independent  of  her,  and  subject 
merely  to  the  scolding  of  a  general  monitor,  whose  querulous  and  un- 
heeded voice  is  but  another  element  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  children, 
who  show  little  effort  to  obtain  even  neatness  of  person.  The  writing  is 
making  good  progress,  from  copies  set  in  the  teacher's  own  very  good  hand, 
and  the  needlework  has  sufficient  attention ;  but  in  the  reading  and  arith- 
metic classes  there  are  no  distinct  ideas  of  method,  and  the  progress  is 
•low,  irregular,  and  nnsatis&ctory.    A  little  more  than  nominal  instruction 
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in  grammar,  with  a  few  little  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  amonji:  the  top 
j^irls,  complete  the  whole  course.  The  funds  of  these  schools  are  labouring 
under  a  depression  which  is  very  dispiriting  to  the  teachers. 

24th  May. — North  Lane,  Brighton, — I  have  already  had  to  describe  this 
institution  (14th  August,  1845)  as  one  of  the  great  mechanical  schools  of 
the  earliest  date  of  Lancasterian  schooling,  under  a .  master  of  untiring 
activity*  which  is  exercised  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  children,  with 
whom  and  with  whose  parents  he  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  popular.  To  74 
top  boys  he  continues  to  give  a  good  amount  of  technical  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  some  notions  of  geography  and  gram- 
mar ;  90  more  learn  something  of  arithmetic  by  simultaneously  working 
aloud  sums  in  the  simple  rules  with  deafening  noise ;  while  all  the  rest  of  a 
mass  of  300  to  400  children  spend  their  time  either  in  writing  or  in  alternate 
reading  and  spelling  from  cards,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes 
simultaneously,  with  great  noise,  little  system,  and  slow  progress,  but  with 
great  good  nature,  the  master  wielding  the  whole  mass  with  perfect  ease, 
and  r^arding  it  with  a  satisfaction  which  makes  any  suggestion  of  im- 
provement difficult,  for  it  would  involve  a  reconstruction  of  his  whole 
system.  The  girls*  school  is  just  as  crowded,  and  is  the  most  purely 
mechanical  of  all  the  modem  schools  I  have  seen  ;  for  the  mistress  is  of 
the  most  recent  training,  and  possessed  of  very  good  powers  and  disposi- 
tions. Out  of  200  children  only  60  are  learning  to  write  on  paper  or  en- 
deavouring anything  of  arithmetic,  and  that  in  the  most  unintelligent 
manner ;  so  that  only  three  or  four  can  do  a  sum  in  simple  subtraction, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  school  is  occupied,  when  not  at  needlework, 
only  in  reading  drafts,  where  the  time  is  divided  between  slow  individual 
instruction  and  indiscriminate  questioning  of  quite  as  little  avail.  A  section 
of  some  60  little  ones  are  "  kept  quiet,"  and  taught  their  letters  and  mono- 
syllables, sometimes  with  slates  in  their  hands,  by  an  untrained  girl.  In 
pointing  out  this  state  of  things  to  the  committee,  they  were  not  slow  to  re- 
cognise that  there  is  a  auccess  in  popular  schools  to  be  sought  with  no  less 
solicitude  than  that  which  consists  in  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of 
children  within  their  walls,  to  be  kept  in  good  external  discipline. 

2&th  May, — Hastings. — The  girls'  British  School  is  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1845 ;  its 
young  teacher,  with  all  the  good  qualities  for  which  I  then  gave  her  credit, 
not  having  developed  the  energy  and  tact  which  are  requisite  to  give  them 
their  due  effect.'  The  instruction  throughout,  therefore,  is  too  verbal  and 
superficial,  and,  in  the  head  class,  it  is  only  two  or  three  girls  who  are 
realty  making  any  mental  exertion ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school  is  excellent.  The  needlework  is  very  indus- 
triously managed,  and  the  manner  of  reading  in  the  top  class  is  generally 
good.  The  spelling  of  one-half  of  the  ^rls  in  the  top  class  is  imperfect  in 
its  syllabication ;  three  or  four  can  distinguish  a  verb  from  a  substantive ; 
the  geography  is  little,  and  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  is  weak. 
The  boys*  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  considerable  progress  both 
in  numbers  and  efficiency.  It  was  Saturday  morning  when  I  saw  it,  with 
an  imperfect  attendance.  The  master's  voice  is  far  too  loud  and  too  fre- 
quently heard,  but  there  is  a  good  feeling  throughout  the  school.  The 
writing  is  exceedingly  goo^  f^om  copies  set  chiefly  by  himself;  and  he  en- 
deavours, with  considerable  success,  to  awaken  the  younger  sections  to 
habits  of  general  intelligence  by  collective  lessons.  Throughout  both 
schools,  however,  collective  attention  recjuires  to  be  substituted  for  simulta- 
neous noise  and  slow  individual  instruction,  with  a  greater  accuracy  of  dis- 
cipline generally. 

29/A  3fay.—/(otte«toiie.— Neither  boys'  nor  giris'  British  School  of  this 
town  is  in  good  condition.  The  master  of  the  former  has  instruction  and 
energies,  but  he  cannot  latterly  have  been  applying  them  with  thorough 
devotioui  or  the  classes  throughout  tho  school  woukl  not  haye  been  allowed 
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to  fall  into  the  laxity  of  discipline  and  lethargy  of  habit  in  which  I  found 
them,  Yi'iih  the  general  result  of  slow  and  defective  prosress  throughout, 
and  a  complete  deadness  in  the  lower  mass  of  the  school.  The  monitors 
have  received  little  instruction  to  their  duty,  and  less  correction  in  its  dis- 
charge. This  observation  applies  to  every  draft  exercise,  and  the  writing- 
books  present  no  redeeming  characteristics  of  unusual  neatness  or  progress. 
The  monitors'  class  of  17  was  held  by  the  master:  even  the  best  in  it  do 
not  read  with  the  neatness  which  they  ought  to  have  acquired.  The  cor- 
rection and  the  questioning  were  intelligent,  but  not  sufficiently  active, 
with  appeals  for  mutual  correction.  The  general  intelligence  and  even  the 
spelling  are  inferior ;  the  latter  through  an  almost  exclusive  reliance  on 
dictation  exercises  without  oral  spelling;  exercises  not' corrected  with  any 
remarkable  vigilance ;  and  all  but  four  were  stumbling  and  unclear  in  their 
syllabication.  Geography,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  higher  rules  of  arith- 
metic universally  imperfect.  The  girls'  school  is  crammed  with  fine  children , 
whom  the  mistress,  by  closing  every  orifice  of  ventilation,  deprives  of  all 
proper  supply  of  fresh  air;  and  being  in  effect  merely  '*  a  sewing  mistress," 
she  is  doing  nothing  for  them  besides  giving  them  some  habits  of  industry 
and  order,  and  getting  them,  after  years  of  wasted  time,  to  read  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  mechanically,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  meaning, 
unless  it  be  in  passages  got  up  for  an  examination.  No  child  in  the  school 
could  spell  the  word  ''necessity,'*  or  add  or  subtract  rightly  the  two  lines  of 
fig:ures  which  I  dictated  to  them,  although  15  out  of  17  in  the  top  class 
had  been  three,  four,  and  five  years  in  the  school.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that,  after  the  liberal  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  these  schools,  their  present 
state,  as  the  principal  means  of  popular  instruction  in  the  town  of  Folke- 
stone, is  anything:  but  satisfactory. 

30th  May. — Dovor, — ^The  boys'  British  School,  though  still  suffering  for 
want  of  a  more  ample  supply  of  books  and  apparatus,  is  in  yet  more  vigorous 
condition*  than  at  the  date  of  my  last  visit ;  being  in  thorough  discipline, 
with  good  methods,  carried  out  by  well-trained  monitors  in  most  of  the 
classes,  though  by  feeble  ones  in  others.  The  progress  in  all  the  exercises 
is  good,  and  the  master  having  a  mind  delighting  not  only  in  etymological 
analysis,  but  in  an  exact  definition  of  ideas,  has  given  his  top  boys  a  far 
sounder  drilling  than  is  usual.  In  fact,  they  have  acquired  a  good  English 
education,  with  habits  of  intelligence  which  fit  some  of  them  to  become 
pupil  teachers.  The  girls'  school  has  lately  been  reorganized  under  a  pro- 
mising young  teacher,  who  has  it  in  very  nice  order,  with  a  fiiir  amount  of 
technical  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  on  slates,  while  the  number 
learning  arithmetic  or  writing  on  copy-books  is  only  about  20 ;  and  this 
completes  the  course;  four  can  do  a  sum  in  simple  subtraction.  Geography 
nominal  and  grammar  itt/.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
stipendiary  monitors,  and  to  teach  them,  and  two  would  be  of  essential 
value  to  her  school,  which  has  not  yet  the  vigour  that  the  British  School.of 
such  a  town  ought  to  possess. 

}8t  June. — Ccmterbury. — Sipce  the  date  of  my  former  visit  a  girls'  school 
has  been  added  to  the  boys'  British  School  of  this  city,  and  has  been  in 
operation  for  al)out  two  years.  The  cost  of  its  erection  has  l)een  duly  de- 
frayed by  local  subscriptions,  and  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  The  boys'  school  experienced  a  change  of  masters  about 
two  months  ago,  and  apparently  with  great  advantage.  It  is  now  in 
perfect  organization  and  discipline  as  a  monitorial  school,  with  a  fair 
set  of  monitors,  using  good  methods  for  the  most  part  with  intelligence. 
In  every  exercise  there  was  the  same  spirit  of  systematic  industry  and 
intelligent  progress;  the  arithmetic  lessons  being  well  graduated,  and 
including  the  least  as  well  as  the  oldest  children  in  the  school.  It  was 
pleasing,  also,  to  see  the  workhouse  boys  in  their  cleanly  though  hum- 
ble dress,  taking  their  proper  place  in  all  the  classes,  and  accepted  by 
the  rest  of  the  school  as  companions  in  duty ;  a  position  far  more  healthful 
II.  X 
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for  them  than  being  mewed  up  in  the  Union-house,  and  one  by  no  means 
injurloiis  to 'the '^aeral  tone  of  the  school.  The  pl^Ofrress  makiiiK  in 
arithmetici  mmamr^  geography,  &c.,  ambn^  the  upper  hoys  was  more' 
remarkable  than  the  progress  made;  ■  The  girls'  school  is  wei|k  in  every 
respecti  with  a  large  -proportioh  of  little  ones ;  clnsses  making  a  slow 
proigress  in  'ni^erely  verbal  exercises ;  and  a  teacher,  who  certainly  wants  en- 
thusiasm to  hemtork,  though  she  is  not  without  intelligence.  Everything 
about  the  school,  tlierefore,  seems  to  be  a  drag  and  a  difficulty.  Only  three 
of  the  children  could  do  a  sum  in  sin^ple  subtraction,  and  lour  more  uttempt 
it,  i^hilethe*  irest  seemed  to  have  no  intelligent  notion  of  numbei-s  whatever. 
9?he  same  three  children  had  al|  the  ^ammar  and  geography  to  be  found 
in  the  school,  and  the  number  of  writers  in  copy-books  is  only  a  dozen. 
|1ie  committees  of  both  schools  ate  very  earnest,  and  the  ladies,  after  my 
report  to  them,  will  not,  I  think,  delay  to  reooiistruct  theirs. 
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Appendix  Yh—Progreu  0/ Popular  Education  in  FUm  Vtars/rom  1837-8-9  to  1842-3-4,  as 

the/oiiowinff  Degrees 


DISTRICTB  AND  COUNTIES. 


Neither  Read  nor  Write. 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Cdminals. 


1837 

to 

'1839. 


I.  Southsm  Agrieuitural  and  Maritime  Counties. 

I.  A.  Conntiet  of  Leait  InBtruction  : — 
Sussex  • 
Hauts. 
DorMt 


Total — Leait  Instruction  •     •     #     • 

I.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction : — 
Kent  . 
Devonshire 


•  •      t     •      • 

•  •     •     t     • 


Total — Most  Instruction 


Total — Southern  .Agricultural    and    Maritime) 
Counties.     .     • / 

II.    South    Midland   and  Eastern  Agricultural 

Counties, 

II.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction,  being  the 
Kastem  Counties — 
Suffolk     . 
Cambridge 
Norfolk     . 
Kssey       • 
Huntingdon 


36.6 
34.1 
31.5 


34.5 


38.3 
23.0 


32.8 


33.6 


Total — ^Least  Instruction 


89.7 
32.7 
39.2 
43.0 
46.7 


40.0 


II.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction,  being  the 
South  Midland  Counties — 

Wiltshire 30.4 

Oxford j  40.0 

Berkshire.     .•••••..      39.2 


Total— Most  Instruction  • 


I 


35.4 


i 


Total— South  Midland  and  Eastern  Agricultural  1    ^g ^^ 
Counties J 

III.  Metropolitan  Counties;   both  in  the  highest  , 
scale  of  Instruction,  I 

Middlesex      •     .     •     .  '  •     •     •     .24.0 
Surrey •     •     »     .  *  32.5 


Total— Most  Instruction  • 


1842 

to 

1844. 


31.0 
26.4 
37.3 


30.0 


33.1 
27.1 


30.7 


30.4 


35.2 
29.4 
38.2 
42.0 
36.3 


37.5 


23.9 
32.4 
27.2 


27.2 


Exeess 

or 

Defideney 

per 

Cent. 


-  5.6 

-  7.7 
+  5.8 


-  4.5 


^  5-2 

+  4.1 


-  2.1 


-   3.2 


-  4.5 

-  3.3 

-  1.0 

-  1.0 
-10.4 


-  2.5 


-  6.5 

-  7.6 
-12.0 


-   8.2 


34.3     -  4.3 


21.8 
27.2 


25.8  I  22.8 


~  2.2 

-  5.3 


-   3.0 


Read  or  Write  impwfeefly. 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 


1837 

to 

1839. 


47.8 
56.9 

58.7 


53.9 


55.3 
63.6 


58.3 


56.2 


47.6 
53.0 
46.1 
53.3 
45.0 


49.4 


60.7 
51.8 
53.0 


56  2 


51.5 


53.2 
51.0 


1848 

to 

1844. 


64.0 
65.7 
53.6 


Exeeia 

or 

DeBctency 


Cent. 


63.0 


62.1 
59.5 


61.1 


61.9 


55.4 
63.4 
51.3 
54.4 
62.0 


54.9 


67.2 
64.7 

68.8 


+16.2 

+  8.8 
-   5.1 


+  9.1 


+  6.8 
-  4.1 


+  2.8 


+  5.7 


+  7.8 
+10.4 
+  5.2 

+  l.l 
+  7.0 


+  5.5 


+  6.5 
+  12.9 
+  l').8 


66.9  !  +10.7 


58.7      +  7.2 


I 
59.5  I  +  6.3 
57.4  I  +  6.4 


52.8  I  59.1  I   +  6.3 
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indicated  by  a  Compariiw  oftka  Proporthnt  of  Penwnt  commiited/or  Trial,  •xhibiting  eath  tf 
of  Schotardap, 


Bead  and  Write  w«n. 


Ph>poition 
per  Gent. 

of 
CriminBla. 


1837 

to 

1839. 


15.0 
8.8 
9.8 


11.3 


5.8 
13.2 


8.5 


9.8 


12.2 

13.6 

14.1 

3.3 

6.7 


10.0 


8.9 
8.2 

7.8 


8.4 


9.5 


22.5 
15.8 


21.U 


1842 

to 

1844. 


5.0 
7.2 
8.5 


6.6 


4.6 
12.9 


7.8 


7.3 


9.1 
6.6 
10.2 
3.2 
1.7 


7.2 


7,7 
2.9 
3.9 


5.3 


6.6 


18.4 
15.2 


17.8 


Ezeesi' 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 


10.0 
1.6 
1.3 


-  4.7 


-  1.2 

-  .3 


-      .7 


-  2.5 


3.1 
7.0 
3.9 
.1 
5.0 


-  2.8 


1.2 
5.3 
3.9 


-  3.1 


-   2.9 


-  4.1 

-  .6 


-  3.2 


Superior  Edneation. 


Proportion 
percent. 

of 
Criminals. 


1837 

to 

1839. 


.6 
.2 


.3 


.6 
.2 


.4 


.4 


.5 
.7 
.6 
.4 
1.6 

.6 


.4 


.3 

.7 


.4 


1842 

to 

1844. 


.7 
.6 


A 


.2 
.5 


.4 


.4 


.3 
.6 
.3 
.4 


.4 


1.2 


.1 


.6 


Excess 

or 

Defldeney 

per 

Cent. 


+ 


.6 
.5 
.6 


+     .1 


-     .4 
+     .3 


-  .2 

-  .1 

-  .3 

•  . 

-  1.6 


-     .2 


-h  1.2 
+     .1 


+     .6 


.4 


.3 
.2 


.3 


■  • 
-     .5 


-      .1 


Aetoal  Nnmber  of 

Committab 

on  the  ATerage 

of  the 
Three  Yean. 


18:17 

to 

1839. 


435.67 
514.33 
232.67 


1172.67 


806.33 
460.00 


1266.33 


2439.00 


447.33 
205.67 
571.00 
578.33 
61.33 


1863.66 


388.00 
244.67 
249.33 


882.00 


2745.66 


2636.67 
753.33 


3390.00 


1842 

to 

1844. 


405.33 
517.00 
193.00 


1116.33 


852.33 
549.67 


1402.00 


2518.33 


500.66 
230.67 
669.00 
597.00 
60.67 


2058.00 


421.00 
273.67 
268.67 


963.34 


3021.34 


3154.67 
73'J.33 


3894.00 


Praportioa 

p«r  Cent. 

above  aad  below 

Um  Avera« 

of  all 

England  and  Wales 

of  tboee  who  could 

neither 

Bead  nor  Write 

on  the 

Airerage  of  the 

Three  Years. 


1837 

to 

1839. 


+  6.4 

-  .7 

-  8.5 


+     .3 


+  11.2 
-32.9 


-  4.7 


-  2.2 


+15.4 
-  4.8 
+  14.0 
+24.9 
+35.7 


+  16.3 


-11.6 
+  16.2 
+  14.0 


+  3.0 


+  12.2 


30.5 
5.4 


-24.8 


1849 

to 

1844. 


-  .8 
-15.7 
+  19.3 


-  4.3 


+  5.8 
-13.4 


-    1.7 


-  2.9 


+  12.4 
-  6.1 
+22.1 
+34.0 
+  16.1 


-23.4 
+  3.4 
-13. 


+  9.4 


-30.4 
-12.9 


-27.0 


a— - 


Jsls 


-  4.5 
+  .5 
-17.0 


-  4.8 


+  5.7 
+  19. 


5  + 


+  10.7 


+  3.2 


+  11.9 
+12.1 
+  17.2 
+  3.2 
-   1.0 


+  19.8+10.4 


+  8.5 
+  11.8 
7.7 


0  + 


-13.0+  9.2 


+  10.0 


+  19.6 
-   1.8 


+  14.9 


-12.4 
-  9.3 
-26.1 


-13.7 


-  4.5 
9.9 


+     .7 


-  6.2 


+  1.3 
+  2.3 
+  5.9 

-  5.9 

-  9.5 


+   .25 


•  • 


+  6.4 
-  2.7 


+     .9 


+   .4- 


+  6.9 
-11.3 


+  2.8 
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Neither  Read  nor  Write. 


DISTRICTS  AND  COUNtttS. 


IV.  North  Midland  and  North  Eastern  Agri- 
cultural Counties, 
IV.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction,  being  the 
North  Midland  Counties — 
Hereford  • 
Shropshire 


•      •      •      •      • 
•      •      • 


Total — Least  Instruction  •     i 


m         • 


1V»  B.  Counties  of  Most  Iiuiructlon,  being  the 
Nortb-Eastem  Counties- 
Lincolnshire  . 
Northamptonshire 
Rutland    • 


•  ••••• 

■ 

•  •      •     •      •      • 
•     ••••••• 


} 


Total — Most  Instruction  ••••«.• 

Total — North  Midland  atid  I<torth-£astem  Agri- 
cultural Counties 

V.  South  Midland  Agricultural   Counties^  with 

Domestic  Manufactures. 
V.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instrliction  : — 

Bedfordshire  .      .      • 

Buckinghomshii^ 

Hertlbrdsbire  ..•••... 
•            •               • . 
Total — Least  Instruction  ;     1 

V.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction : — 
Somersetshire 


•     t      •     •     • 


Total — Most  Instruction 

Total — South  Midland  Agricultural  Counties,) 
with  Domestic  Manufactures  $     •      .      •      •  [ 

VI.  Western  (ana  diieflg   Celtic)   Agricultural 

and  Mining  Counties. 
VI.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction : — 

South  Wales.     ..'.;... 

North  Wales 

Monmouthshire   • 


Total— Least  Instruction  • 


•     ••••• 


•     •     • 


VI.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction  : — 

Cornwall  •••• 


•     •     • 


Total — Most  Instruction  .... 

Total  —  Western     Agricultural    and   '  Miuiug ) 
Counties      , •     •     .J 


PM>poiti<)ii 
per  Cent. 

•  ■"  . 

Criminal!. 


iS37 

to 

1839. 


47.3 
47.1 


h.2 


31.0 
36.1 
34.0 


33.2 


38.8 


42.0 
37.5 
58.6 


48.0 


1848 
to 

1844. 


41.0 
38.6 


39.4 


25.5 

34.7 
30.1 


29.0 


33.7' 


45.3 
38.7 
39.3 


40.6 


3B.9     36.9 


T\ 


38.9     36.9 


43.1 


or 

Dfeflciency 

per 

Cent. 


32.a 

43.7 
31.4 


35.3 


28.8 


28.8 


36.4 
40.9 
26.0 


34.9 


-  §.3 

-  8.5 


-   7.8 


5.5 
1.4 
3.9 


4-2 


5.1 


+  3.3 
+  1.2 
-19.3 


-  7.4 


2.0 
2.0 


38.6      -  4.5 


+  4.2 

-  2.8 

-  5.4 


-     .4 


27.0 


-   1.8 


27.0  I  -  1.8 


83.3  I  33.1      ~     .2 


«•        •       ^  •*     • t , 


Read  or  Write  imperfectly. 


IVopofftion 
per  Gent. 

of 
Criminals. 


1837 

to 

1839. 


1 


3.4 
6.2 


45.1 


57.8 
5^.3 
23.4 


57.1 


52.2 


54.9 
58.5 
32:5 


45.9 


48.8 


48.6 


47.5 


54.1 

52.2 
56.4 


54.3 


66.1 


66.1 


58.0 


1843 
tb 

1844. 


57.5 

58.7 


58.3 


Exccaa 

or 

Deficiency 

P« 
Cent. 


-fH.l 
+  12.5 


.-+U.2 


67.2 
58.4 
56.0 


63.5 


+  9.4 

-     .\ 

+32.6 


4-  6.4 


61.2 


53.8 
55.4 

56.4 


55.4 


+  9.0 


-  1.1 

-  3.1 
+23.9 


+  9.5 


54.2 


51.2 


54.8 


+  5.4 


+  5.4 


+  7.3 


66.6 
55.5 
59.0 


+  2.5 
+  3.3 

+  2.6 


56.9  '   +  2.6 


67.3 


67.3 


+   1.2 


+   1.2 


59.3 


+  1.3 
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Read  and  Write  well. 

Superior  Education. 

Actual  Number  of 

Proportion 

per  Cent. 

abore  and  below 

the  Averaxe 

of  all 

JBB 

111 

sis 

3||i 

Jffl 

f 

iVotwrtion 

per  Cent, 
of 

Criminab. 

ISxceaa 

or 

Deflciency 

per 

Cent. 

Proportion 
per  Gent. 

of 
Criminala. 

Sxceas 

or 

DeSciency 

per 

Cent. 

Committali 
on  the  ATertge 

of  the 
Three  Years. 

Enirland  and  Walc* 

of  tbOM  whQ  could 

Mither 

Read  nor  Write 

on  the 

Average  ofthe 

Three  Yeaiv. 

1837 
to 

id». 

1S4S 

to 

1844. 

1837 

to 

1839. 

1842 

tp 
1844. 

1837 

to 

18d9. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1837 
to 

1839. 

1819 

to 

1844. 

8.7 
6.4 

1.5 
2.4 

-  7.i 

-   4.0 

.6 
.3 

.3 

-      .6 

158.67 
230.33 

198.33 
401.67 

+37.4 

+  37.0 

+31.2 
+23.5 

+  25.0 

+  74.4 

+  14.1 
+  62.6 

7.3 

2.1 

-  5,2 

.4 

.2 

-      .2 

389.00 

600.00 

+37.2 

+•26.1 

+  54.2 

+  42.4 

11. 0 

.5.4 
42.6 

6.7 

6.8 

13.9 

-  4.3 

4-  J. 4 

-28.7 

.2 
.2 

.6 
.1 

4-     .4 
-     .1 

•  • 

320.00 

233.67 

15.67 

444.67 

271.00 

32.00 

-  9.9 

+  5.) 
-   1.1 

-J8.4 
+  10.9 
-  3.7 

+  38.9 
+  16. ( 
+  104.2 

+25.4 
+  3.1 
+  79.9 

9.5 

7.1 

-  2.4 

.2 

.4 

4-     .2 

569.34 

747.67 

-   3.4 

-   7. -J 

+3i.3 

+  17.7 

8.7 

4.8 

-   3.& 

.3 

.3' 

•  . 

958.34 

1347.67 

• 

+  12.9 

+.7.7 

+40.6 

+27.7 

3.1 
3.7 

8.5 

.9 
5.3 
3.9 

-  2.^ 

+   1;6 

-  4.6 

.  • 
.3 
.4 

.6 

.4 

4-   .3 

t   • 

110.33 
229.00 
281.67 

183.67 
266.33 
263.00 

+22.2 
+  9.1 
+  70.6 

+  44.6 
+23.4 
+25.7 

■^06.4 
+  16.3 
-  6.6 

+52.9 
+  7.0 
-16.0 

5.8 

3.6 

^  2.2 

.2 

.A 

+  -2 

621.00 

713.00 

+89.5 

+29.7 

+  14.8 

4-  4.7 

12.3 

8.8 

—  3.5 

•    • 

.1 

4-  .1 

756.67 

897.33 

+  12.8 

+  18.0 

4-18.6 

+  8.8 

12.3 

8.8 

-  3.5 

.    . 

.1 

4-  .1 

756.67 

897.33 

+  12.8 

+  18.0 

+  18.6 

+  8.8 

9.3 

6.4 

-   2.9 

.1 

.2 

+  .1 

1377.67 

1610.33 

+  25.2 

+23.3 

+16.9 

+  6.! 

12.3 

3.4 

12.2 

6.3 

3.4 

14.5 

-  6.0 
+  1.0 
+  2.3 

1.4 
1.7 

a    . 

.7 
.2 
.5 

-   .7 
-1.5 
4-  .5 

204.66 
171.00 
158.00 

389.00 
235.67 
207.33 

-  6.4 
+27.0 

-  8.5 

+  16.4 
+30.8 
-16.9 

+  90.0 
+37.8 
+31.2 

+57.2 
-i-34.9 
+  19.2 

9.4       7.7 

1.7 

1.0          .5 

—    .5 

533.66 

832.00 

+  2.8 

+  11.5 

+  55.9 

+38.6 

5.0 

5.6 

4-     .6 

.1 

•  1 

•  . 

227.00 

218.00 

-16.2 

-13.4 

-  3.9 

-12.3 

5.0 

5.6 

4-      .6 

.1 

.1 

•  • 

227.00  1  218.00 

-16.2 

-13.4 

-  3.9 

-12.3 

8.0 

7.2 

-     .8 

.7 

.4 

-   .8 

760.66  {1050.00 

-  3.1 

+  6.0 

+38.0 

+  22.7 
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DISTRICTS  AND  COUNTIES. 


Neither  Read  nor  Write. 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 


VII.  Noriherm  AgrieuUural  and  Inning  Qnmties. 

VII.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction : — 

Westmoreluid . 

North  Riding 

Durham 

Total^Least  Instruction 


VII.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction : — 

Cumberland  .     •     •     •     . 
Kast  Riding,  with  City  and  Ainsty 


•     •     • 


Northumlxrland  • 
Total— Most  Instruction  • 


Totol— Northern     Agricultural     and     Mining) 
Counties / 

VIII.  NortUm  and  Midland  Mining  and  Mamt- 
faeturing  QmnlieM, 

VIII.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction : — 


Cheshire     . 
Lancashire     • 
West  Riding  . 
Staffordshire  • 
Worcestershire 


Total—Least  Instruction  • 


VIII.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction  :— 

Derbyshire    '.  , 

Gloucestershire  . 

Warwickshire  • 
Leicestershire 

Nottingham   •  • 


•  •     •     •     • 

•  •     •     •     • 

•  •     •     •     . 


Total-^Most  Instruction 

Tohil  North  Midland  Mining  and  Manufacture \ 
ing  Counties / 

England  and  Wales 


1837 

to 

1899. 


17.0 
34.7 
34.7 


33.1 


27.3 
34.8 
28.7 


31.0 


32.0 


35.0 
39.5 
34.8 
25.6 
37.8 


35.8 


30.3 
36.0 
36.0 

27.7 
34.9 


34.1 


33.3 


34.4 


1842 

to 

1844. 


9.9 
26.5 
34.3 


29.5 


28.8 
26.3 
26.0 


26.6 


27.9 


30.8 
38.3 
26.4 
30.8 
36.3 


33.7 


25.9 
28.6 
34.5 
28.0 
31.2 


Exceaa 
or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 


7.1 

8.2 

.4 


-  3.6 


+  1.5 

-  8.5 

-  2.7 


-  4.4 


-  4.1 


-  4.2 

-  1.2 

-  8.4 
+  5.2 

-  1.5 


-  2.1 


-  4.4 

-  7.4 

-  1.5 
+     .3 

-  3.7 


30.3  i  -  3.8 


32.6 


-  2.7 


31.3 


-  3.1 


Read  or  Write  imperfectly. 


IVoportiaa 
per  Cent. 

or 

Criminals. 


1837 

to 

183d. 


73.4 
58.1 
60.7 


60.6 


50.7 
57.9 
57.2 


55.8 


57.9 


56.8 
52.6 
57.8 
57.9 
57.7 


55.2 


69.0 
56.0 
55.6 
53.0 
55.0 


56.5 


55.7 


54.1 


1842 

to 

1844. 


80.2 
67.2 
61.0 


64.9 


56.4 
67.2 
70.0 


66.6 


65.8 


64.0 
55.1 
67.3 
55.8 
59.6 


59.1 


71.8 
66.3 
53.2 
59.6 
62.6 


61.5 


59.9 


Exeeae 

or 

Deficiency- 

!»» 
Cent. 


+  6.8 
+  9.1 
+      .3 


+  4-3 


+  5.7 
+  9.3 
+  12.8 


+  10.8 


+  7.9 


+  72 
+  2.5 
+  9.5 
-  2.1 
+   1.9 


+  3.9 


+  2.R 
+  10.3 
-  'I.-i 
+  C.6 
+    7.6 


+  5.0 


+  4.2 


59.8      +   5.7 
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Re«d  and  Writa  well. 

Superior  Edacation. 

Actual  Number  of 

Committals 
on  the  Ayerage 

of  the 
.Thr8k  Years. 

Proportion 

per  Cent 

abore  aad  below 

the  ATcmae 

ufall 

ill 

JIJI 

m 

Mil 

FMportion 
per  Gent. 

of 
CrimiiuU. 

Ezccas 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

RXC688 

or 

Defleieney 

per 

Cent. 

EoKlMid  aad  Waire 

of  thoee  who  ooold 

neither 

Read  nor  Write 

on  the 

ATemge  of  the 

Three  Ycari. 

1837 

to 

1839. 

1S4S 

to 

1844. 

1837 

to 

1839. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1837 

to 

1839. 

1842 
to 
1844. 

1837 

to 

1839. 

1848 

to 

1844. 

8.4 
6.1 
4.6 

7.4 
5.7 
4.6 

-  1.0 

-  .4 

.  • 

1.2 
1.1 

.  • 

2.5 
.6 
.1 

+   1.3 
-      .5 
+      .1 

27.67 
153.00 
145a33 

27,33 
236.00 
254.00 

-50.9 
+     .9 
+     -9 

-68.4 
-15.4 
+  9.^ 

-   1.2 
+54.2 

+  74.8 

-11.1 

+43.2 
+63.9 

5.6 

5.2 

-     .4 

.7 

.4 

-      .3 

326.00 

517.33 

-   3.6 

-  6.0 

+58.7 

+47.  fi 

22.0 

6.1 

13.5 

14.8 
5.8 
3.5 

-  7.2 

-  .3 
-10.0 

•  . 
1.2 
.6 

*  * 
.7 
.5 

-  .5 

-  .1 

111.67 
175.00 
120.33 

81.67 
269.83 
211.33 

-20.7 
+   1.3 
-16.4 

-  7.7 
-15.9 
-17.0 

-26.8 

+53.9 
+75.6 

> 

-29.4 
+42.9 
+  57.2 

12.5 

6.3 

-  6.2 

.7 

.5 

-     .2 

407.00 

562.33 

-  9.8 

-15.1 

+38.1 

+27.8 

9.5 

5.8 

-  3.7 

•6 

.5 

-    .1 

733.00 

1079.66 

-  7.0 

-10.6 

+47.3 

+36.7 

6.8 
7,5 
6.2 
16.1 
3.9 

4.1 
6.2 
5.7 
12.5 
3.5 

-  2.7 

--  1.3 

-  .5 

-  3.6 

-  .4 

1.4 
1.4 
1.2 

.4 
.6 

1.1 
.4 
.6 
.9 
.6 

-  .3 
-1.0 

-  .6 
+   .5 

*    a 

532.67 
2140.00 
864.34 
730.00 
369.33 

797.67 

2861  a 33 

1333.00 

994.33 

532.67 

+  1.7 

+  14.8 

+  1.2 

-25a5 

+  10.0 

-  1.5 
+22.6 
-15.5 

-  1.6 
+16.0 

+49.8 
+33.7 
+54.2 
+36.2 
+44.2 

+36 .2 
+20.4 
+43.2 
+23.7 
+31.3 

8.3 

6.5 

-   1.8 

.7 

.7 

a    a 

4636.34 

6519.00 

+  4.2 

+  7.5 

+40.6 

+27.6 

.6 

7.7 

8.0 

19.3 

9.7 

2.0 

4.8 

11.1 

12.3 

6.1 

+  1.4 

-  2.9 
+  3.1 

-  7.0 

-  3.6 

.1 
.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 
.3 
1.2 
.1 
.1 

+   .2 

•  • 

+   .8 

+   .1 
-   .3 

217.6? 
809.33 
710.33 
352.00 
251.00 

2340.33 

276 a 67 
955.33 
829.67 
434.00 
310.67 

-11.7 
+  4.8 
+  4.5 
-19.5 
+  1.5 

-17.2 

-  8.4 
+  10.3 
-10.5 

-  .1 

+27.1 
+  18.0 
+  16.8 
+23.3 
+23.7 

+  16.7 
+  7.1 
+  6.0 
+  12.4 
+  13.0 

9.1 

7.7 

-   1.4 

.3 

! 

.5 

+   .2 

2806.34 

-     .8 

-  3.1 

+  19.9 

+  9.1 

8.5 

6.9 

-  1:6 

.5 

.6 

+  .1 

6976.67 

9325.34 

+  2.5 

+  4.4 

33.6 

+21.1 

11.1 

8.5 

-  2.6 

.4 

.4 
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Appendix  Wl.^Progreu  of  Popular  Education  in  Three  Yean  from  1842-3-4  to  1845-6-7,  <>« 

<f  the  undfermemiiomd 


DISTRICTS  AND  COUNTIES. 


I.  Southern  jtffricultural  and  Maritime  Countiee. 

I.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction  :-r 
Sussex 
Hants  . 
Dorset, 


•  •     • 

•  •     • 


Total^Least  Instruction  .... 

I.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction  : — 
Kent  •  ■  •  a  •  '  •  • 
Devonshire     . 


•      •     •     • 

•  •  ■  • 


Total — Most  Instruction    . 

Totals-Southern    Agricultural    and    Maritime) 
Counties      .     .      •     •     ' j 

II.    South    Midland  and  Eaetem   Agricultural 

Countiee, 

II.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction,  being  the 
Eastern  Counties — 

SuiTolk     .     .     . 
Cambridge     • 
Norfolk     .     .     , 
Essex  .... 
Huntingdon   •     . 


Total — Least  Instruction 

II.  B.  Counties  of  l^ost  Instruction,  being  the 
Sooth  Midland  Counties — 

Wiltshire  .      .     •     .     ( 

Oxford 

Berkshire 


•     • 


Total — Most  Instruction 

Total — South  Midland  and  Eastern  Agricultural) 
Counties       • '  .      .J 

III.  Metropolitan  Couniiea ;   both  in  the  HigheH 
Scale  of  Inttruction. 

Middlesex      .      .'" 

Surrey      •     •      •     • 

Total — Most  Instruction     .     •     .         •     .     • 


^eith^r  Besd  nor  Write. 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Griminala. 


1842 

to 

1844. 


31.0 
26.4 
37.3 


30.0 


33.1 
27.1 


30.7 


30.4 


35.3 
?9.4 
38.2 
42.0 
36.3 


37.5 


23.9 
32.4 
27.2 


27.2 


34.3 


21.8 
27.2 


22.8 


1845 

(o 

1^47. 


27.9 
90.5 
3^.5 


30.2 


35.9 
33.0 


34.5 


32.d 


32.9 
29.5 
40.5 
41.1 
26.7 


37.1 


23.6 
30.4 
33.0 


28.1 


34.2 


23.6 
24.1 


Excen 

•      • 

or 
Deficiency 

Cent. 


Read  or  Write  imperfecdy. 


-  3.1 
-f  4.1 

-  3.8 


4-     .2 


+  2.8 
+  5.9 


-f  3.8 


+  2.1 


-  2.3 

+     .1 
+  ^.3 

-  .9 
-10.4 


-     .4 


-  .4 

-  2.0 
+  5.8 


+     .9 


-     .1 


23.6 


+  1.8 
-  8.1 


+     .8 


Proportion 

per  Cent. 

of 

Griminala. 


1842 

to 

1844. 


64.0 
69.7 
53.6 


63.0 


62.1 
59.5 


61.1 


61.9 


55.4 
63.4 
51.3 
54.4 
62.(1 


54.9 


1843 

to 

1847. 


Excess 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

0»nt. 


67.7 
63.8 
55.2 


+  3.7 
-  1.9 
+   1.6 


63.5 


+     .5 


57.4 
55.0 


56.3 


69.7 


59.5 
66.0 
49.2 
.^3.9 
70.5 


55.7 


-a: 


-  4.7 
5 


-  4.8 


-  2.2 


+ 


4.1 
2.6 

-  2.1 

-  .5 

+  a.5 


+      .8 


67.2 
64.7 

6^.8 


66.9 


68.0 
64.7 

62.4 


69.6 


58.7     5^.9 


+     .8 

•  . 

-  6.4 


1.3 


+     .2 


59.5 
57.4 


59.1 


60.0  '  +     .6 
62.4      +  5.0 


60.5 


-f    1.4 
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indicated  by  a  Companion  of  the  Proportiont  of  PertonM  committed  for  Trial  who  exhibited  each 
DtgretB  oflnttructwn. 


1<       «    .  J  • 

Eead  and  Write  wall. 

Superior  Education. 

Actual  Number  of 

Committals 

on  the  Avers^ 

of  the 
Three  Years. 

Proportion 

per  Cent. 

alwvc  and  below 

the  ATeraoe 

of  all 

11 

111 

13  §1 

Propottion 
per  Ceut. 
'     of 

Criminals. 

I 

Excefs 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

Excess 

• 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

Enrland  and  Wale* 

of  Uioee  who 'could 

neither 

Read  nor  Write 

on  the 

Avrrnge  of  the 

Three  Yean. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1816 

to 

1847. 

13)2 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

^847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 
1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

5.0 

7.2 

d.5 

4.q 
5.0 

iq.3 

■ 

-  .7 

-  %A 
+  ^.8 

•  ■ 

.7 

.6 

.1 

.7 

1.0 

+   .1 

■  • 
+     .4 

406.33 
517.00 
193.00 

379.00 
539:33 
210.33 

-      .8 
-15.7 
+  19.3 

-  7.4 

+  1:2 

+  10.9 

-  6.7 
+  4.3 
+  9.0 

*     •  < 

-10.8 

+  1.0 
+  6.4 

6.6 

5.y 

.9 

.4 

.6 

'+     .2 

1116.33 

1128.66 

-  4.3 

-     .1 

+ 1.1 

-  2.4 

IS 
12.9 

6.1 

+  1.5 
-  1.4 

.2 
.5 

.6 
.5 

+     .4 

852.33 

549.67 

684.00 
605.33 

+  5.8 
-13.4 

•  1 

+  19.0 
+  9.1 

-19.7 

+lb.i 

-22.3 
+  5.8 

7.8 

8.7 

+     .0 

.4 

.5 

+     .1 

1402.00 

1289.33 

-  1.7 

+  14.4 

-  8.0 

-!}•? 

• 
7.3 

7.3 

•    • 

.4 

.5 

+     .1 

2518.33 

e 

2417.99 

-  2.9 

+  7.7 

-  a|.9 

-   7.8 

9.1 
6.6 
10.2 
S.2 
1.7 

7.0 
4.0 
10.3 
4.2 
2.8 

-  2.1 

-  2.6 

+  I.O 
+  l.l 

.3 

.6 
.3 

.4 

•  ■ 

.6 
.5 
.1 

.8 

•   • 

+     .3 

-  .1 

-  .2 
+     .4 

■ . 

• 

500.66 
230.67 
669.00 
597.00 
60.67 

* 

386.00 
224.00 
583.00 
510.00 
71.00 

+  12.4 
-  6.1 
+22.1 
+31.0 
+  16.1 

+  8.9 
-  2.2 
+  34.0 
+36.1 
-11.6 

-22.9 
-  2.1 
-12.8 
-14.5 
+  17.0 

-25.3 
-  7.3 
-16.1 

-17.6 
+  18.2 

7.2 

6.7 

-     .5 

.4 

.5 

+     .1 

2058.00 

1774.00 

+  19.8 

+  2.8 

-13.8 

-16.9 

7.7 

2.9 
3.9 

8.2 
4.7 
4.3 

+     .5 
+  1.8 
+     .4 

1.2 

■  ■ 

.1 

•3 
.2 
.3 

-     .0 
+     .2 
+     .2 

421.00 
273.67 

268.67 

373.00 
236.00 
237.00 

-23.4 
+  3.4 
ll3.0 

-22.0 

+    .e 

+  9.5 

-11.4 
-13.7 
-11.7 

-14.6 
^15.5 
-11.5 

5.^ 

6.1 

+     .8 

.6 

.2 

-     .4 

963.34 

846.00 

-13.0 

-'6.8 

-12.2 

f 

-14.0 

6.6 

6.5 

• 

-     .1 

.4 

.4 

•  • 

3021.34 

2620.00 

+  9.41  +  13.3 

-i3.a 

-16.0 

)8.4 
15.2 

16.3 
13.2 

-  2.1 

-  2.0 

.3 
.2 

.1 
.3 

-     .2 

+     .1 

3154.67 
739.33 

3620.00 
828.00 

-30.4 
-12.9 

-22.0 
-20.2 

+  14.7 
+  12.0 

+  12.9 
+  7.9 

17.8 

^5.7 

-   2.1 

.3 

A 

-     .1 

3894.00 

4448.00 

-27.0 

-21.6 

+i4.a 

+  11.9 

*   « 

» 
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DISTRICTS  AND  COUNTIES. 

Neither  Bead  nor  Write. 

Read  or 

Write  imperfectly. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

Excess 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

Propoxtion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

ExoMa 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1843 
to 

ljB47. 

IV.  North  Midland  and    Norih-Eaaitm  Agri- 
cultural Couniiet, 
IV.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction,  being  the 
North  Midland  Counties — 

Hereford  ....•...• 
Shropshire •     . 

Total — Least  Instruction 

IV.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction,  being  the 
North-Eastern  Counties — 

Lincolnshire 

Northamptonshire     •      a      •      •     •      . 
Rutland 

Total — Most  Instruction 

Total— North  Midland  and  North-Eastern  Agri-) 
cultural  Counties 

y.  South  Midland  Agricultural  Couniiet,  with 
Domestic  Manu/acturee, 

V.  A.  Counties  of  Least  Instruction — 

Bedfordshire •     • 

Buckinghamshire 

Hertfordshire 

Total — ^Least  Instruction 

V.B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction  : — 

Somersetshire 

Total — Most  Instruction 

Total— South  Midland  itgrictiltural   Counties  \ 
with  Domestic  Manufactures / 

Via  fVetiem  {and  tkieflg  Otitic)  Agricultural  and 
Mining  Counties, 

VI.  A.  Counties  of  I.<east  Instruction : — 

South  Wales 

North  Wales 

Monmouthshire 

Total—Least  Instruction 

VI.  Ba  Counties  of  Most  Instruction : — 

Cornwall 

Total^Most  Instruction 

Totals  Wcrtem     Agricultural    and     Mining  \ 
Counties f 

41.0 
38.6 

46.7 
38.6 

+  5.7 

•  • 

57.5 
58.7 

52.4 
60.4 

-  5.1 
+   1.7 

39.4 

42.1 

+  3.7 

58.3 

57.0 

-   1.3 

25.5 
34.7 
30.1 

29.4 
32.0 
37.0 

+  3.9 
-  2.7 
+  6.9 

67.2 
58.4 
56.0 

63.1 
63.7 
63.0 

-  4.1 
-f  5.3 
+  7.0 

29.0 

30.8 

-h   1.8 

63.5 

63.3 

-      .2 

33.7 

35.0 

+  1.3 

61.2 

61.0 

-      .2 

45.3 
38.7 
39.3 

38.9 
34.6 
39.9 

-  3.6 

-  4.1 
+     .6 

53.8 
55.4 
56.4 

60.9 
60.1 
47.6 

+  7.1 
+  5.7 

-   8.8 

40.6 

37.5 

-  3.1 

55.4 

56.0 

+      .6 

36.9 
36.9 
38.6 

35.4 

1.5 

54.2 

51.6 

—  2.6 

35.4 

—  1.5 

54.2 

51.6 

—  2.6 

36.5 

—  2.1 

54.8 

53.9 

—     .9 

36.4 
40.9 
26.0 

32.4 
36.6 
22.1 

—  •4.0 

-  4.3 
-.3.9 

96.6 
55.5 
59.0 

58.4 
57.5 
67,3 

+  -1.8 
+  2.0 

+  .8.3 

34.9 

30.8 

-  4.1 

56.9 

60.5 

•f  3.6 

27.0 

33.3 

+  6.3 

67.3 

60.2 

-  7.1 

27.0 

33.3 

+  6.3 

67.3 

60a2 

60.4 

-  7.1 

33.1 

31.5 

-   1.6 

59.3 

+   1.1 
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Bead  and  Write  well. 

1 

Snperior  Edneation. 

Actual  Number  of 

Proportion 

per  Cent. 

above  and  belmr 

the  Avenyce 

nf  Mil 

II 

hi 
ll 

-20.8 

-48  6 

.a    s2 

m 

lYoportion 
percent. 

of 
Criminals. 

Excess 

or 

Deieiency 

per 

Cent. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

Excess 

or 

Deilciency 

per 

Cent. 

Committals 
on  the  Average 

of  the 
Three  Years. 

England  and  Wale* 

oftDOMwho  could 

neither 

Rewl  nor  Write 

on  the 

Average  uf  the 

Three  Yean. 

1842 

to 
1844. 

184£ 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1B45 

to 

1847. 

1842 
to 

IS44. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1.5 
2.4 

.9 
1.0 

-  .6 

-  1.4 

•  • 
.3 

•  • 

■  * 
-      .3 

198.33 
401.67 

157.00 
206.33 

+31.2 
+  23.5 

+54.7 

+27.8 

-23.5 

-49.8 

2.1 

.9 

-    1.2 

.2 

.  ■ 

-      .2 

600.00 

363.33 

+26.1 

+  39.5 

-39.4 

-41.0 

6.7 

6.8 

13.9 

7.0 
4.0 

•  • 

+      .3 
-  3.8 
-13.9 

.6 

.1 

.  • 

.5 
.3 

.  ■ 

-     .1 
+     .2 

444.67 

271 .00 

32.00 

353.00 

231.67 

27.00 

-18.4 
+  10.9 
-  3.7 

-  2.4 

+  6.0 
+  18.5 

-20.6 
-14.5 
-15.6 

-21.5 
-16.2 
-16.0 

7.1 

5.6      H-   1.5 

.4 

.3 

-     .1 

747.67 

611.67 

-   7.2 

+   1.8 

-18.2 

-19.3 

4.8 

3.8 

~   1.0 

.3 

.2 

-     .1 

1347.67 

975.00 

+  7.7 

+  15.9 

-27.6 

-29.1 

.9 

5.3 

3.9 

.2 

4.8 

11.9 

~     .7 
-     .5 

•f  8.0 

.  ■ 
.6 
.4 

■  • 
.5 
.6 

■  ■ 
-     .1 
+     .2 

183.67 
266.33 
263.00 

154.00 
272.00 
233.00 

+44.6 
+23.4 

+  25.7 

+  29.0 

+  14.7 
+  32.  (J 

-16.1 
+  2.1 
-11.4 

-19.0 
-  2.0 
-16.9 

3.6 

6.1 

+  2.5 

.4 

.4 

•  • 

713.00 

659.00 

+  29.7 

+24.1 

-   7.6 

-12.0 

8.8 

13.0 

-f  4.2 
+  4.2 

.1 

•   • 

-     .1 

897.33 

638.00 

+  18.0 

+  17.2 

-28.8 

-30.5 

8.8 

13.0 

.1 

•  • 

-     .1 

897.33 

638.00 

+  18.0 

+  17.2 

-28.9 

-30.5 

6.4 

9.4 

-f-  3.0 

.2 

.2 

•  ■ 

1610.33 

1297.00 

+  23.3 

+  20.7 

-19.4 

-22.1 

6.3 

3.4 

14.5 

1 

8.6 

5.4 

10.4 

+  2.3 
+  2.0 
-  4.1 

.7 
.2 
.5 

.6 
.5 

.2 

-  .1 
+     .8 

-  .3 

389.00 
235.67 
'207.33 

315.00 
210.66 
180.33 

+  J6.4 
+30.8 
-16.9 

+  7.2 
+21.0 
-26.7 

-19  0 
-10.6 
-13.0 

-10.5 
-14.4 
-14.0 

7.7 

8.2 

+     .5 

.5 

.5 

.  ■ 

832.00 

705.99 

+  11.5 

+  2.1 

-15.1 

-12.6 

5.6 

1 

5.6  '       .. 

1   . 

.1 

.9      +      .8 

218.00 

228.67 

-13.4 

+  10.4 

+  4.9 

+  3.2 

5.6 

5.6  1       .. 

.1 

.9 

+     .8 

-218.00 

228-67 

-13.4 

+  10.4 

+  4.9 

+  3.2 

7.2 

7.5      +     .3 

.4 

.6 

+     .2 

1050.00 

934.66 

+  6.0 

+  4.2| 

-10.9 

-  9.1 

II. 
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DISTRICTS  AND  COUNTIES. 


Neither  Read  nor  Write. 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 


1842 

to 

1844. 


yiT.  Northern  AgricfdturcU  and  Mining  Count ie; 

VII.  A.  Counties  of  Least  iDstruction  : — 

Westmoreland 

North  Riding 


Durham  . 
Total — Least  Instruction 

VII.  B.  Counties  of  Most  Instruction  : — 

Cumberland 

East  Hiding  with  City  and  Ainsty  • 
Northumberland 

TotAl — Most  Instruction 

Total — Northern     Agricultural    and     Mining '^ 
Counties / 

VIII.  Northern  and  Midland  Mining  and  Manu- 

facturing CottntiM. 

VIII.  A.  Counties  of  lensf  Instf uctwm ; — 

Cheshire  • 
Lancashire     . 
West  Hiding . 
Staffordshire  . 
Worcestershire 

Total — Least  Instruction  ..... 
VIII.  B.  Counties  of  M«jst  Instruction  : — 


9.9 
26.5 


29.6 


30.8 
38.3 
26.4 
30.0 
36.3 


Derbyshire 
Gloucestershire    . 
Warwickshire 
Leicestershire       • 
Nottingham  • 


28.0 
31.2 


30.3 


Total — Most  Instruction 

Total — North  Midland  Mining  and  Manufac-l'  „n  |. 
turing  Counties Ji       * 

England  and  Wales 


31.3 


1S43 

to 

1847. 


22.9 
26.1 
a4.3     33.3 


29.2 


35.0 
32,6 
26.1 
30.4 
36.5 


33.7  I  31.7 


25.9  I  24.5 


28.6  'J6.1 
34.5  I  30.4 
23.5 
31.4 


27.6 


30.4 


30.2 


Excess 
or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 


+  13.0 

—  .4 

-  1.0 


-      .3 


6.2 
3.9 


-  2.6 


-   14 


H-  4.2 

-  5.7 

-  .3 

-  .4 

-h     .2 


-  2.0 


-  1.4 

-  2.5 

-  4.1 

-  5.5 
+     .2 


-  2.2 


l.I 


Bead  or  Write  imperfectly. 


Proportion 
percent. 

of 
CrlmlnnU. 


1842 

to 

1844. 


80.2 
67.2 
61.0 


64.9 


1845 

to 

1847. 


73.3 
67.7 
62.2 


65.7 


56.4 
67.2 
70.0 


65.4 
67.5 
72.9 


66.6     68.8 


6J.8 


67.2 


64.0 
55.1 
67.3 
55.8 
59.6 


57.5 
6J.1 
67.5 
57.0 
60.3 


50.1   I  61.3 


71.8 
66.3 
53.2 
69.6 
62.6 


61.5 


59.9 


59.8 


73.5 
56.7 
59.4 
59.0 
60.7 


or 
Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 


—   6.9 

+       .5 

+   1.2 


+      .8 


-4-  9.0 

-f  .3 

+  2.9 

+  2.2 


+    1.4 


—  6.5 
i  +  6.0 
+  2 
+  1.2 
+      .7 


+   2.2 


1.7 

9.6 

6.2 

.6 

1.9 


59.7 


-    1.8 


60.8 


-I-      .9 


60.2      +      .4 
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Read  and  Write  well. 

Superior  Education. 

Actual  Number  of 

Proportion 

percent. 

above  and  below 

the  Average 

of  all 

lllr 

S    g    Q 

hi 

HI 

Excels  or  Defldenev  per  Cent,  hi  the 
Calculated    Average   of  thoae    who 
could  neither  Read  norWrite  in  the  two 
period*  1848  to  1844  and  1B4S  to  1847. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Gent. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

of 
Criminals. 

Exeev 

or 

Deficiency 

per 

Cent. 

Commitfals 
on  the  Average 

of  the 
Three  Years. 

England  and  Walei 

of  thoee  who  could 

neither 

Bead  nor  Write 

on  the 

Average  of  the 

Thrae  Yean. 

1842 

to 
1844. 

1845 

to 
1847. 

1849 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1845 

to 

1847. 

1842 

to 

1844. 

1845 
to 

1847. 

7.4 
5.7 
4.6 

3.8 
6.0 
4.5 

-  3.6 
+      .3 

-  .1 

2,5 
.6 

.1 

•    a 

.2 

-  2.5 

-  .4 

-  .1 

-  .3 

27.33 
236.00 
251.00 

44.67 
164.67 
191.67 

-68.4 
-15.4 
-f  9.8 

-24.1 
-13.4 
+  10.4 

+63.4 
-30.2 
-24.5 

+56.0 
-32.9 
-28.8 

5.2 

5.0 

1 

-     .2 

.4 

.1 

517.33 

401.0! 

-  6.0 

-  3.3 

-22.4 

-26.2 

14.8 
5.8 
3.5 

12.0 
6.0 
4.0 

-  3.8 
+     .2 
H-     .5 

•  • 
.7 
.5 

.  . 

.4 
1.0 

.  . 
-      .3 
+     .5 

81.67 
269.33 
211.33 

91 .67 
186.67 
136.00 

-  7.7 
-15.9 
-17.0 

-25.3 
-13.4 
-26.7 

+  12.2 
-30.7 
-35.6 

+  7.4 
-33.3 
-34.7 

6.3 

6.7 

+     .4 

.5 

.5 

•  • 

562.33 

414.34 

-15.1 

-20.4 

-26.3 

-27.9 

5.8 

6.0 

+     .2 

.5 

.3 

-     -2 

1079.66 

815.35 

-10.6 

-12.0 

-24.5 

-27.0 

4.1 
6.2 
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.6 

.6 
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.4 
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Report  on  British  and  Wesleyan  Schools  in  the  North  of  England, 
inspected  daring  the  Months  of  AprH,  Ma,y.y  and  Jwm^  1848 ;  Ay 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectin-  of  Schools,  J.  D.  Morell,  Esq. 

Having  completed  my  first  official  tour  through  the 
principal  counties  of  the  North,  I  prbceed  to  lay  before  your 
tiordsnips  some  of  the  tnaiii  results  olf  the  observatibns  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make  upon  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  primary  education^  so  far  as  the  sphcrre  of  my 
activity  has  extended. 

The  brief  period  through  which  mt  active  duties  have  been 
carried  on  renders  it  impossible  tolhope  t^iat  any  valuable 
or  extended  results  of  a  statistical  nature  could  yet  be  elimi- 
nated, however  disposed  I  might  have  been  to  exert  myself 
in  deducing  conclusions  of  that  di&iscription.  Added  to  this, 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  as  pupil 
teachers,  to  which  my  time  has  been  almost  exclusively  appro- 
priated, does  not  by  any  means  present  the  Isame  opportunities 
Vi'hich  a  reg*iilar  inspection  affords,  of  collecting  ana  classifying 
generil  facts>  respecting  the  actual  statistics  of  education  in 
the  country. 

This  circumstance  is,  however,  I  trusty  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted^ owing  to  the  full  and  extensive  reports  which  were 
made  upon  these  especial  topics  by  another  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  who  has  travelled  at  far  greater  length  than  myself 
over  the  same  ground,  knd  spared  no  pains  in  arriving  at  the 
most  accurate  conclusion.  My  duties,  on  the  contrary,  have 
favoured  rather  a  general  observation  of  the  actual  con(Slition  and 
ifuture  expectation  of  schools  now  in  vigorous  operation  than 
a  survey  uf  the  educational  state  of  the  country  at  large ;  and 
in  this  way  itliey  have  not  failed  to  offet  abundant  opportunities 
of  witnesstn^p  tne  first  effects  of  your  Lbrdsbips'  r-eoent  nieasurea 
upon  the  individual  institutions  raised  by  voluntary  effort  for 
the  purpose  of  primary  instruction  throughout  the  kingdom. 

1'he  course,  then,  I  propose  to  follow  in  the  succeeding  brief 
report,  is  r^lective  rather  than  statistical.  For  this  alone  my 
spnere  of  observation  has  qualified  me;  and  in  so  doing,  I 
snail  afford  the  best  data  I  am  able  for  estimating  the  influences 
which  are  now  being  exerted  for  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

The  schools  which  I  have  visited,  for  the  most  part,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  application  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers, 
are  of  various  kinds  as  to  their  internal  organization,  and  differ 
greatly  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of  excellence  and  efficiency. 
To  render  the  observations  I  have  to  offer,  therefore,  more 
definite,  I  shall  first  of  all  attempt  to  give  a  general  classifica- 
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lion  of  thekh,  pointing  out  the  more  striking  ^eharacterifttics 
1  have  observed  in  eacn  cas^. 

1.— British  Schook.—Tht  main  fefettilres  of  the  British  6r 
Lancasterian  system  have  been  described  at  length  in  the  re- 
port to  which  1  have  already  allad<^d.  The  plan  of  mutual  or 
mbnitorial  teaching  no  doubt  originated  in  the  earnest  desire  of 
affording  inshlictioii  to  th^  greatest  number  by  the  smallest 
means.  It  was  clearly  s^n,  that  where  distinbt  faets  or  for- 
mulas have  to  be  impressed  upon  the  memory,  by  dint  of  sheer 
repetitibn,  the  process  of  reiteratioti  tniay  be  clAtried  on  as  well 
by  putting  some  shrewd  lad  to  bondui^  the  working  of  a  clasa, 
and!  making  him  responsible  for  its  du6  cohtinuation,  as  by  the 
lihremitting^ assiduity  of  the  master  himself.  Hence,  by  organ- 
ieirtg  a  staff  of  monitors  who  cokne  more  directly  under  the  eye 
of  the  nikster,  and  placing  theiU  respectively  in  the  centre  of  a 
given  number  of  drafts,  an  amount  of  real  mental  exercise  is 
ilfforded  to  a  vast  number  of  children^  which  it  would  baffle  the 
physical  powers  of  the  beiit  possible  master  to  bestow. 

So  far  there  is  evidently  a  clear  gain  produced,  and  a  given 
fttUouiit  of  teaching  ^ergy  &f  ^chrt  created  by  the  monitorial 
system,  which  has  rendered  it  more  or  less  indispensable  in 
almost  every  plah  of  school  orgahisation  in  which  great  num- 
bers have  to  come  under  the  control  of  a  single  teacher.  It 
cannot^  we  imagine,  be  denied  that  the  simple  idea  of  pupils 
occupied  iu  the  same  course  of  learning  being  able  to  exei^ise 
each  other  in  the  mere  mechanical  processes  of  mental  repeti- 
tion^ just  as  well  as  a  superior  teacher  himself  can  do  it^  is  one 
of  whieh  vast  use  may  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  practical 
details  of  education.  Professor  Pillans,  who  has  given  more 
attention  that!  most  men  to  the  differeut  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  education^  and  has  a  long  life*s  eitperience  of  active 
duty  to  draw  iVom^  not  only  introduced  the  essential  elements  of 
mutual  instruction  into  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  but  has 
even  carried  it  with  him,  where  we  might  suppose  it  least  likely 
to  succeed^  into  the  hunianity  classes  of  the  University  itself. 

Whilst,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  there 
is  a  dear  gain^  such  as  we  have  described,  in  the  monitorial 
system,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  usefulness  is  for  the 
most  part  eonfinied  to  the  bare  mechanical  processes  of  tuition. 
Monitors  can  instrikct,  they  cannot  educate  ;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  this  fact  is  lost  sight  of,  does  the  whole  school,  founded 
on  this  principle,  sink  down  into  the  repetition  of  those  mnemonic 
exercises  which,  while  they  often  appear  to  give  grl»at  quickness 
in  certain  branches.  Vet  leave  the  real  essential  personaliiy  of 
the  child  undeveloped  and  uneducated. 

To  educate  a  mind  implies  thdt  a  direct  and  salutary  in- 
fluenee  is  exerted  on  the  will,  the  affections,  and  all  the  inward 
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springs  of  voluntary  action.  Such  an  influence  can  only  ema- 
nate from  a  will  already  disciplined,  from  affections  already 
cultivated,  from  a  mind  already  formed  to  act  upon  motives  of 
sound  reason  and  moral  excellence.  Lessons  conveyed  fix)m 
such  a  mind  possess  altogether  a  different  clement  from  what 
the  same  lessons,  merely  repeated^  could  ever  attain,  nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  education  being  afforded 
in  any  school  where  there  is  not  a  direct  and  constant  imparta- 
tion  of  intelligence,  of  feeling,  and  of  motive,  from  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  to  that  of  the  pupil. 

Nay,  where  mutual  instruction  is  allowed  to  trench  upon  this, 
the  sacred  and  exclusive  province  of  a  conscientious  teacher, 
wo  have  reason  to  fear  that  a  positive,  as  well  as  a  negative 
evil,  will  often  ensue.    In  illustration  of  what  I  now  wish  to 

foint  out,  I  may  relate  some  particulars  of  a  lesson  of  which 
was  myself  the  eye  and  ear  witness.  A  monitor,  clever, 
intelligent,  well  adapted  for  his  proper  duty,  was  hearing  a 
class  read  from  a  board  a  lesson  upon  stealing^  and  questioning 
his  draft  as  to  their  comprehension  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
After  drawing  out  with  considerable  tact  the  idea  of  appro- 
priating to  our  use  what  is  not  our  own  property,  he  advanced 
with  great  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  the  theological  features 
of  the  case :  *'  What  will  God  do  to  those  who  steal  ?"  was  the 
question  rapidly  and  officially  put  to  the  class ;  no  answer 
was  returned.  Not  obtaining  a  reply,  he  passed  the  question 
in  quick  succession  round  the  draft,  as  thoush  it  were  a  calcu- 
lation in  mental  arithmetic.  What  will  God  do  to  those  who 
steal  ?  you — ^you — ^you— ^pointing  successively  to  each.  Don't 
any  of  you  know?  Why,  send  them  to  everlastinff  brimstone 
to  be  sure.  Passing  from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
he  next  inquired  what  would  be  done  to  those  who  did  not 
steal  ?  The  answer  elicited  was :  take  them  to  heaven.  And 
what  sort  of  a  place  is  heaven?  None  of  the  little  ones 
appearing  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  place,  he  expressed 
some  surprise  at  their  ignorance,  and  ended  in  explaining, 
that  it  was  a  very  nice  place,  where  spirits  were  always  flying 
about  in  the  air  and  singing  Hosanna. 

What  effect  such  lessons  are  likely  to  produce  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  Instead  of  an  affectionate,  earnest,  and  natural  de* 
scription  of  moral  evil,  and  the  kind  and  faithful  pointing 
out  of  its  consenuences,  here  is  a  mode  of  presenting  the  ques- 
tion which  could  produce  little  else  than  moral  repulsion; 
while,  instead  of  leading  the  tender  mind  to  see  the  pleasures 
of  duty  and  piety,  here  is  a  reward  presented  with  which  no 
child  could  in  the  smallest  degree  sympathize.  The  two  vast 
alternatives  of  human  destiny  are  thus  presented  in  pictures  of 
the  grossest  materialism ;  while  the  personal  result  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  feeble  idea  the  young  mind  has  yet  learned 
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of  such  notions  as  the  rights  of  property  between  man  and  man. 
On  such  questions  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  guard  the  tender 
spirit  too  careAiUy  agsinst  low^  gross,  and  unscriptural  concep- 
tions ;  and  how  can  the  requisite  impression  be  made  when  any, 
even  the  smallest^  part  of  the  educational  process,  in  reference 
to  such  subjects,  is  taken  from  the  direct  influence  of  a 
teacher,  himself  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  nature  and 
importance,  and  delegated  to  a  child  whose  moral  and  religious 
nature  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped  ?  I  merely  mention 
this  as  one  instance  of  the  positive  as  well  as  negative  evils 
which  are  likely  to  result  when  monitorial  agency  is  employed 
to  educate  the  neart  and  the  will,  as  well  as  to  instruct  the 
understanding. 

Monitorial  agency  beinff  therefore  an  instrument  requiring 
much  care  and  very  marked  limits  in  its  employment,  we 
naturally  look  for  a  ^eat  diversity  of  results  in  the  schools 
formed  upon  this  basis,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  the  im- 
propriety with  which  it  is  employed.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  monitorial  instruction^  the  minds  who  first  originated  the 
system  felt  so  deeply  impressed  with  its  power  and  efficacy, 
that  they  put  no  limits  to  the  number  which  might  be  instructed 
under  the  eye  of  a  single  teacher;  and  it  must  be  confessed^ 
that  the  energy  they  threw  into  the  work,  and  the  favourable 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  to  get  a  staff  of  effective 
monitors  around  them,  produced  results  which  went  far  to 
justify  their  expectations.  At  the  same  time^  human  nature 
forbids  the  supposition  that  a  master  removed  from,  all  co-ope- 
ration and  sympathy,  in  some  remote  district,  can  keep  up,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  one  continued  flow  of  enthusiasm  in 
his  work ;  while  tiie  circumstances  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
community,  especially  amongst  the  manufacturing  districts, 
have  often  rendered  the  creation  and  retention  of  efficient  mo- 
nitors a  moral  impossibility. 

Hence  that  class  of  British  schools  which  date  their  origin 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  which  have  retained  the 
impress  of  their  primary  organization,  and  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  more  modern  and  improved  plans, 
too  often  present  an  appearance  of  dulness  in  labour  and  con- 
tractedness  in  the  extent  of  instruction  afforded,  for  which  the 
master  cannot  justly  be  blamed,  and  against  which  he  vigorously 
strives,  but  strives  almost  in  vain.  What  can  he  do  to  remedy 
the  evil  ?  He  is  oppressed  with  numbers ;  his  monitors  arc 
removed  before  they  are  well  trained  to  their  work ;  he  has 
never  been  brought  into  contact  with  any  other  plans ;  his 
schooUlife  of  perhaps  twenty  years*  standing  has  formed  itself 
into  a  given  course  of  action,  which  is  efficient  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  can  advance  no  further. 

A  considerable  contrast  to  all  this  is  afforded  by  what  we 
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may  term  the  modern  Britiah  schools ;  those  \yhich  have  boe^ 
founded  at  a  later  period,  which  have  been  p^ced  un^er  pasters 
more  recently  educated,  and  which  have  been  orm^ized  by  the 
aid  of  those  developed  resources  whicb  the  British,  system  in  its 
normal  dcpartmei^t  has  paade  to  bear  upon  ^he  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  In  this  class  of  teachers  a  n^w  life  has  evidently 
j)een  awakened.  Thev  have  begun  to  grasp  the  gres^t  idea 
which  is  contemplatea  in  the  education  of  the  human  being,  in 
his  integrity ;  theY  work  under  higher  and  moife  scientific  rules 
of  "  Paedagogik ;  and,  instead  of  merely  superintending  the 
progress  of  mutual  instruction,  thc^y  t;now  hovf  to  infuse  by 
means  of  simultaneous  and  other  methods  a  certain  amount  of 
their  own  life  and  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  pupiU  themselves. 
Instances  of  this  kind  I  have  pet  with  in  Skipton^  Ooncaster. 
York,  Mfkryport,  i^nd  Kendal,  whic|^  present  the  most  pleasing 
examples  of  what  cap  be  effected  by  monitorial  agency,  duly 
applied,  and  all  subordinate  to  tl^e  presiding  mfluence  of  the 
teacher's  own  mind  and  heart. 

These,  then,  (which  we  may  term  t)|ie  old  an4  the  pew,) 
form  the  two  distinctiye  types  of  British  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion. Under  these,  however,  there  fure  contained  schools  of 
almost  every  ccinceivable  degree  of  efficiency.  )n  some  few; 
cases,  where  the  master  is  peculiarly  '<  apt  to  teach,*'  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  coimmittee  apd  his  neighbourhood  render 
it  possible  to  retain  a  sufficient  number  qf  eSectivei  monitors, 
hardly  anything  appears  wanting  which  ip(i^v  be  regarded  as 
belongitig  properly  to  primary  education.  1  he  propriety  witli^ 
which  the  ^Ider  classes  read,  the  beauty  of  their  writing,  the 
knowledge  they  evince  of  grammar  and  etymology ;  th^  m^ppte 
acquaintance  they  possess  with  the  geography  of  the  globes- 
astronomical,  physical,  and  political;  the  rapidity  with  whick 
they  work  problems  in  aritnmetic  or  mensuration;  the  skill 
they  exhibit  ofttimes  in  music  and  drawing ;  and,  w^at  ^  of 
greater  importance  than  ^1),  the  intelligent  knowledge  they 
manifest  of  the  Holy  Scriptitf  es,  present  a  range  of  topics  in- 
culcated and  acquired  which  mignt  be  envied  and  emulated  by 
many  a  one  in  a  snperior  rank  of  life  and  possessed  of  w&ple 
means  of  a  higher  educatioi^. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  see  the  whole  course  of  instruetion, 
under  an;  ill-educated  and  ill-paid  teacher,  sinkine  down  into  a 
mere  mechanical  repetition  of  set  lessons,  th^  drafts  doing  lite- 
rally nothing,  and  the  monitors  liberally  assisting  in  the  general 
idleness ;  when  we  find  tb^t  few  can  read  wit^  fluepey  or  work 
the  simplest  sum  correctly,  or  know  the  very  coiiinty  they  live 
in,  or  have  any  Ipve  of  knowing  more  infused  into  tbeir  dull 
and  torpid  understandinffs,  we  begin  to  realize  b<>w  qaucjii  b^^ 
to  be  done,  even  in  neighbourhoods  where;  school  accoipmoda- 
tion  is  repoi^ted  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  population^ 
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t)efiyre  any  large  qx  bene^cM  resu^  can  be  yi^ibly  instamped 
Wjfftv,  tho  liehoLle  cpminunity. 

II. — Schools  on  the  Glasgow,  Training  System. — A  consider- 
able proportion  of  th^  schools  which  I  have  visited  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  for;  apprenticeship  are  organized 
upon  the  above-mentioned  system.  These  are  cQnducted  for 
the  most  part  by*te.achers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Glasffow,  and  in  almost  every  instance  are  founded 
and  maia^inecT  by  associated  committees  of  the  Wcsleyan 
denomination.  In  speaking  of  these  schools  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  pass  no  judgment  upon  the  training 
system  as  a  whole.  To  do  this  accurately  I  have  had  by  no 
means  the  requisite  eijiperience.  For^  first  of  all,  I  have  never 
seen  the  central  and  model  institutions  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
schools  which  have  been  raised  in  England  have  not  been  in 
ei^istence  long  e^ugh  thoroughly  to  test  their  enduring  capabi- 
lities^  amidst  all  variety  of  circumstances,  which  diSerent  neigh- 
bourhoods«  different  times^  and  a  diminution  of  that  interest 
which  always  accompanies  ^  new  institution,  may  present.  I 
speak  now  simply  of  what  I  have  myself  witnessed,  in  a 
number  of  schooW  which  I  think  may  be  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  gf  th^ix;  whole  class. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  generally  possessed  by  these 
schools;  I  mean,  that  the  masters,  commonly  remain  at  the 
Normal  Institution  cgnsiderably  longer  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  attend  the  Borough  lload,  The  importance  of  this 
is  coming  to  be  n^ore  and  more  acknowledged.  If  the  teacher 
had  merely  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  routine 
of  a  certain  system,  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  might  suffice 
him  to  learn  it ;  but  this  ^s  npt.  all  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  what 
he  requires  to  knowj.  in  oid^f  to  give  eflfcct  to  his  future  acti- 
vity. Many  of  the  students  go  to  their  several  Normal  institu- 
tions but  iU  grounded  in  the  most  necessary  rudiments  of 
eleme.ntary  knowledge.  And  even  when  these  are  acquired,  it 
does  not  k)I1ow  that  the  spirit  of  the  system  has  been  imbibed ; 
that  thie  peculiar  vzWz^^^  q(  a  good  teacher  have  be^n  appre- 
hended. Qjr  appropriated ;  (hat  the  patience,  the  simplicity  of 
xnindj  th^  contrql  of  temper  and  feeling,  the  ardent  desire  to 
communicate  knowledge  and  impress  the  heart  of  childhood, 
have  been  ^vXy  cultivated, 

Sq  fSEMT  as  I  have  yet  ha^  the  means  of  observing,  the  teachers 
who  have  come  forth  from  the  Glasgow  Normal  School  have 
certainly  imbibed  much,  not  only  of  the  methods  but  also  of  the 
spirit  of  their  system ;  a  resqlt  which  could  only  flow  from  their 
having  breathed  for  a  considerable  period  the  atmosphere  of 
that  institutionj^  until  they  become  in  a  sense  imbued  and  pene- 
trated with  it,         . 
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On  entering  the  school-room^  you  generally  find  a  mixed 
company  oF  boys  and  girls,  all  working  together  in  the  same 
classes ;  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  gallery^  capable  of 
seating  the  whole  number  of  scholars ;  the  middle  of  the  room 
is  entirely  unoccupied;  while  writing-benches  are  generally 
arranged  round  the  walls.  From  this  very  arrangement  it  is 
obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  work  of  actual  teach- 
ing must  devolve  upon  the  master,  llie  gallery  is  his  great 
field  of  exertion ;  here  he  brings  out  the  stores  his  own  mind 
may  possess ;  here  he  attempts  to  communicate  his  own  spirit ; 
here,  in  simultaneous  lessons,  accompanied  and  tested  by  ques- 
tions and  ellipses,  he  strives  to  penetrate  every  mind  with  the 
great  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  vitality. 

One  very  striking  feature  of  these  schools  is  the  perfection 
to  which  the  mechanical  drilling  of  the  children  is  carried. 
They  acquire,  by  degrees,  an  order  and  rapidity  of  movement 
which  well  nigh  equals  that  of  a  trained  regiment  of  soldiers, 
and  answer  to  the  different  watchwords  with  a  readiness  which 
shows  that  attention  at  least  must  be  kept  alive.  It  should  be 
here  observed,  however,  that  while  the  gallery  is  the  prominent 
feature  in  the  system  we  are  speaking  of,  and  the  monitorial 
draft  the  prominent  feature  of  the  British  school,  yet  in  the 
better  schools  of  either  kind  there  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  the 
one  the  service  of  monitors  is  frequently  resorted  to  to  case  the 
drudgery  of  repeating  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ; 
while  in  the  other,  the  class-room  or  the  gallery  serves  as  an 
appendage  to  overcome  the  deficiency  of  mutual  instruction. 
A  wise  teacher  will  generally  consider  his  neighbourhood  and 
his  circumstances,  and  mould  his  plans  according  to  their 
necessities. 

To  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  schools  we  are 
considering  have  to  contend  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  refer. 
Where  the  numbers  are  large  and  the  teacher*s  attention 
divided,  or  where  his  mode  of  lecturing^  if  we  may  so  say,  at  the 
sallery,  is  defective  in  the  qualities  of  vivacity  or  simplicit}% 
there  is  a  danger  lest  the  younger  minds  sink  into  apathy,  and 
content  themselves  with  echoing  the  voices  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced ;  so  that  the  few  are  educated,  and  the  mass  remain  to  a 
^eat  extent  uninfluenced.  But  with  the  vivid  recollection 
in  mv  mind  of  schools  such  as  I  have  found  at  Penrith,  Oak- 
wortn,  Lincoln,  and  some  others  not  far  behind,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  these  institutions,  connected  as  they  are  with  the 
extended  influence  possessed  by  the  Wcsleyan  Methodists, 
amongst  the  population  especially  of  the  nortnem  counties  of 
England,  arc  likely  not  only  to  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  community,  but  to  give  a  general  stimulus,  one  moreover 
greatly  needed,  to  all  the  other  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
promote  primary  education  in  these  districts. 
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III. —  Village  Schools,  and  Schools  in  which  Individual  Instruct 
Hon  prevails. — Before  the  time  when  the  present  more  highly- 
organized  systems  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  this  country,  the  usual  plan  followed  was  for  the 
master  to  set  lessons  to  each  child,  and  then  to  overlook  the 
acquisition  of  them  in  every  case  individually.  This  kind  of 
school  still  exists  in  many  localities  throughout  the  country ; 
and  although,  with  very  limited  numbers  and  unwearied  assi- 
duity, it  may  become  tolerably  successfuli  yet  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  can  only  give  a  very  unsatisfactory  result.  IT  a 
master  has  60  children  under  his  care,  five  minutes*  individual 
attention  to  each  will  consume  five  hours,  which  is  about  equal 
to  a  whole  school-day  ;  and  during  each  five  minutes  that  one 
is  occupied,  he  has  no  guarantee  that  the  other  59  are  not 
wasting  their  time  in  idleness.  If  the  number  be  doubled,  the 
case  is  doubly  as  bad ;  and  although  the  way  in  which  I  have 
presented  the  case  may  be  somewhat  strained,  yet  it  suffices  to 
put  the  main  defect  of  the  system  in  a  plain  and  positive  light. 
Respecting  these  schools  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
further  remarks  at  present.  It  may  be  as  well,  however, 
simply  to  observe,  that  those  who  were  earliest  in  the  good 
work  of  education  are  now  in  many  instances  suffering  from  the 
very  fact  of  their  school  organization  dating  from  a  period 
previous  to  the  many  improvements  which  have  since  been 
introduced.  For  such  schools  it  is  evident  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  room.  Either  they  must  become  entirely  remodelled  or 
sink  into  annihilation  before  the  more  systematic  efforts  of  an 
advancing  age. 

If  to  the  three  kinds  of  schools  already  enumerated  there  be 
added  a  few  infant-schools,  one  or  two  on  the  Scottish  sessional 
plan,  and  two  excellent  ones  in  Manchester  on  the  method 
of  circular  classes,  the  whole  classification  I  proposed  to  make 
will  be  exhausted.  Without  lingering,  therefore,  needlessly 
upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  several  institutions, 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  details  of  another  description 
which  have  come  before  my  observation  in  connexion  with  the 
schools  and  their  supporters  which  I  have  visited  during  my 
tour  of  the  last  spring. 

The  details  to  which  I  now  refer  are  those  connected  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  class  of  schools  it  is  my  duty  to  inspect  is 
called  to  encounter,  and  the  means  by  which  those  difficulties 
are  to  be  surmounted.  First,  then,  in  observing  the  difficulties 
more  commonly  encountered  by  schools  of  the  kind  now 
referred  to,  I  have  almost  universally  found  the  standing  com- 
plaint of  committees  to  be — the  great  fluctuation  they  experience 
in  pecuniary  support  from  their  friends  and  constituents. 

When  a  neighbourhood  presents  all  the  repulsive  phenomena 
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of  gro98  ignorance ;  wben  it  i^  apparent  that  the  masf  ea  of  the 
rising  race  a^e  running  wild  without  the  actual  means  of  in- 
struction,— ^benevolence,  duty,  self-int^resty  all  become  engaged 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  The  subject  nasseii  from  mouth  ta 
mouth  ;  a  certain  excitement  prevails ;  the  more  practical  unite 
in  furthering  the  necessary  arrangements;  subscribers  spring 
up;  funds  find  their  way  into  the  treasury;  and  a  very  fair 
and  eflScient  primary  school  is  often  the  result.  The  school 
being  established,  and  the  object  attained^  a  gradual  diminu* 
tion  of  interest  in  the  matter  is  experienced.  One  wealthy 
supporter  dies ;  another  gets  into  dimcuUie^ ;  a  third  repaovoa 
to  some  distant  place ;  and  others  who  once  entered  earnestly 
into  the  working  of  the  institution  become  absorbed  ii|i  other 
pursuits.  As  the  subscriptions  drop  off,  the  same  excitement 
which  first  raised  them  is  not  at  hand  to  fill  up  the  deficiency. 
The  master  becomes  discouraged,  as  hia  means  of  support 
diminish  ;  the  committee  find  their  labours  increase ;  and  thus 
the  whole  institntion  begins  to  sink  into  feebleness  and  ineffi- 
ciency. The  process  I  am  now  describing  is  one  with  which 
most  school  committees  are  more  or  less  conversant.  In  some 
cases  the  evil  amounts  to  the  actual  annihilation  of  the  school4 
in  others  to  its  great  detriment;  while  the  cases*  I  bel^ve^ 
are  comparatively  few  in  which  some  such  disQouragen^^nts  are 
not  experienced  in  any  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  such  cases  as  these  I  have  generally  found  your  Lord- 
ships*  mee^ures  of  inspection  and  support  hailed  yvith  sincecQ 
satisfaction.  The  fact  of  an  annual  inspection  and  repof  t  ha% 
generally  been  regarded  as  a  means  not  only  of  exciting, 
emulation  in  the  masters  and  scholars,  but  also  of  keeping 
alive  the  united  interest  of  the  committee  and  supporters  qr  ^he 
school.  Added  to  this«  should  the  school  obtain  pecuniarjr 
support,  whether  by  means  of  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  oi: 
by  a  direct  augmentation  of  the  master's  salary,  there  is  at 
least  a  given  certainty  to  fall  back  upon«  which*  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  children,  and  the  continued  exertiona  of  the 
committee,  mav  fairly  offer  a  guarantee  asainst  the  fluctviations 
to  which  they  nave  been  exposed.  Sci  for  from  discouraging 
voluntary  exertion,  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  instances  in 
which  the  flagging  interest  in  a  failing  school  has  bcien  stiowi^ 
lated  and  aroused  into  fresh  action  by  the  prospect  thus  pre- 
sented. The  principle  of  hope  is  added  to  that  of  an  almost 
wearied  beneficence,  and  the  consequence  is,  ^  renewed  elasticity 
added  to  all  the  springs  of  voluntary  action.  Na^,  if  some 
cases,  I  have  seen  that  the  (fesirc  to  continued  enort,.  or  the[ 
determination  to  abandon  the  whole  institution,  has,  9»  \i  were, 
trembled  in  the  balance  of  judgment,  while  their  snccess  in 
obtaining  assistance  under  the  recent  lyiinutesi  has  been,  ilooke^ 
to  as  the  weight  which  was  eventually  to  turn  the  scale. 
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'  Al3|ottier  ^u^tuation  to  which  v^any  schools,  particularly  in 
t)ie  manufacturing  districts,  ar^  exposed,  is  that  which  arises 
from  commercial,  depressions.  Most  of  the  British  and  denomina- 
tional schools  are  so  constituted,  that„  with  the  subscription  list 
added  to  the  contribution  of  the  children's  pence^  they  can  just 
manage  to  retail  their  solvency  from  year  to  year.  A  period 
of  commercial  difficulty,  accordingly,  immediately  affects  them 
in  their  two  vita^  parts.  The  subscription  list  is  uiminished,  on 
the  one  hand ;  while  the  parents  of  tne  children,  thrown  either 
altogether  out  of  employ  pr  obliged  to  work  for  a  greatly 
reduced  rate  of  wages*  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  towards 
their  education,  and  in  many  instances  cannot  pay  at  alL 

Xhat  the  springs  of  the  moral  well- being  of  the  nation  should 
b^  thus  exposed  to  all  \he,  fluctuations  of  our  commercial  crises 
cannot  bvit  be  looked  upoii  with  considerable  anxiety.  The 
evil,  mpreoverj  is  increased  when  we  consider  thftt  these  are  the 
very  periods  when  the  children  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion are  least  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  and,  conse- 
uently,  would  possess  naturally  the  greatest  amount  of  leisure 
or  ^uental  improvement  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  schools^  once  in  a  flourishiug  state,  which  are  now 
struggliug  for  existen<?e  against  the  pressure  of  *'  bad  times." 
Some,  I  have  found,  haye  been  cou&trained  to  close  their  doors 
altogether,  and  to  offer  a  miserable  substitute  for  good  vigorous 
daily  instruction,  by  making  the  best  u^e  they  are  able  of  the 
Sunday- school.  Ine  precise  point  in  which  these  difficulties 
first  strike  at  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  school  is  in  the 
din^inution  of  the  teacher*s  salarj^.  This  salary,  generally  small 
enough  at  the  best,  needs  but  Uttl^  retrenchment  to  make  his 
very  existence,  i^nd  the  support,  perhaps,  of  a  family  as  well,  a 
master  of  great  f^nxiety.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  will  in  all 
probability  seek  reqiQval  to  another  apd  better  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, forsaking  the  school  when  it  can  least  afford  satisfactorily 
to  supp\y  his  place.  And  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  yet 
still  there  can  be  Uttle  of  th^t  vigour  ^nd  enthusiasm  which  is 
so  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  master  thrown  into  the  work, 
when  everything  denotes  failing  resources  around  and  an  un- 
certain future  before  him.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  adapta- 
tion qf  the  pr€|8cint  niode^  of  assistance  from  the  Committee  of 
Council,  tp  meet  auch  exigencies  as  I  have  described,  has  been 
widely  felt  and  acknowledged*  The  same  assistance  which 
raises  the^  reinuueratip^  of  a  master  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  a  just  ampunt^  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  and 
respectability,  secure?  hiui  also  i^ainst  anxiety  in  cases  of  fluc- 
tuatiop.  No  conscientious  man  will  complain  of  diminution  of 
resources  when  all  others  are  suffering  the  same  around  him ; 
but  none  can  be  expected  to  endure  privation  and  penury 
whe9  %  way  of  escape  is  open.    I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
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judicious  amount  of  assistance  which  is  now  offered  is  looked 
upon  as  something  fixed  and  certain^  which  will  prove  like  bal- 
last in  the  vessel  whenever  the  period  of  fluctuation  and 
pecuniary  pressure  may  arrive. 

There  is  one  other  difficulty  with  which  schools  have  to  con- 
tend, especially  in  the  factory  districts,  and  that  is,  the  apathy 
or  cupidity  of  parents,  who  either  have  no  interest  in  seeing  their 
children  instructed,  or  would  rather  put  their  little  earnings 
into  their  pockets  at  the  week's  end.  Against  this  evil  the 
Factory  Bill  has  certainly  struggled  with  great  success ;  but 
yet,  where  labour  is  in  request,  and  money  in  rapid  circulation, 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  children  can  find  employment, 
that  the  temptation  to  deprive  them  of  instruction  for  this  pur- 

Cose  is  extremely  great.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have 
ad  the  best  means  of  observation,  that  a  legal  compulsion  to 
oblige  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  would  be  in  the 
long  run  extremely  beneficial.  As  this  measure,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the  feeling  of  our  country  and  the 
general  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
to  endeavour  to  interest  the  people  themselves  by  all  means  in 
the  subject,  and  point  out  to  them  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
moral  advantages  of  education.  Next  to  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence amongst  the  working  classes,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  so 
likely  to  accomplish  this  purpose  as  the  fact  of  opening,  as  is 
now  done,  to  this  very  portion  of  our  population  an  honourable 
sphere  of  effort  and  remuneration,  in  connexion  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  country.  There  is  now  no  parent, 
however  poor,  whose  child  has  not  the  chance  of  being  appren-^ 
ticed  to  the  worthy  and  honourable  profession  of  a  teacher.  The 
foundation  of  his  education  being  laid  here,  he  may  obtain  a 
scholarship  to  one  of  the  Normal  institutions ;  and  if  he  be  per* 
severing  and  accomplished,  there  is  no  precise  limit  set  to  his 
future  advancement.  Although  it  may  be  only  among  the 
better  class  of  the  working  population  that  these  advantages 
will  be  at  present  embraced,  yet  these  are  connected  by  many 
ties  with  the  rest ;  the  progress  of  their  families  is  w^atched  by 
many  an  eager  eve  ;  and  the  consequences  accruing  from  their 
success  will  rapiuly  spread  themselves  downwards  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  If,  as  it  has  been  wisely  remarked,  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  stability  of  our  society  is  the  fact  that 
tliere  have  ever  been  means  opened  by  which  the  humbler 
classes  might  rise  through  everv  gradation  until  they  occupy 
the  most  eminent  positions  in  tnis  our  realm,  then  surely  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  another  avenue^  and  that  perhaps 
broader  than  all  the  rest,  has  been  opened,  by  which  the  various 
classes  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  dissevered  in  sympathy 
from  each  other,  may  become  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  an  im- 
pregnable breastwork  against  civil  disagreement  and  eommo- 
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tion.  Even  no\r»  in  the  present  de^ce  of  improvement  to 
which  primary  education  has  attained,  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  mingling  in  the  classes  with  those 
of  the  poor,  and  instructed  by  one  whose  parents  are  labouring 
amongst  them  for  their  daily  bread.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
such  facts  have  no  interest  attached  to  them,  or  can  produce  no 
effect.  The  time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when  no  parent, 
however  ignorant  himself,  shall  be  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  education  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  moral  advancement 
and  respectability  of  his  own  family. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  those  obstacles  which 
oppose  themselves  extrinstcaily  to  the  maintenance  of  an  ade« 
quate  primary  education  among  certain  classes  of  the  people ; 
there  are  however,  beside  these,  certain  other  difficulties,  which 
I  have  often  observed  to  exist,  and  which  affect  not  so  much  the 
outward  maintenance  of  the  school  as  its  internal  efficiency — 
difficulties  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  rather  than  the 
supporters. 

1.  I  have  almost  universally  been  met  with  lamentations,  in 
the  case  of  British  schools,  over  the  early  removal  of  the  moni- 
tors to  their  various  industrial  employments.  This  fact  is  more 
fatal  to  the  efficient  working  of  these  schools  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined.  Where  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  whole  of  the  school 
organization,  tne  character  of  the  teaching  that  is  offered  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  children  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  efficiency  and  diligence  of  the  monitors.  Hence,  if  a  boy 
be  removed  from  the  school  uniformly  just  when  he  is  becom- 
ing fit  to  act  his  part  with  zeal  and  competency,  there  must  be 
a  constant  striving  after  a  result  which  is  ever  in  prospect,  but 
always  vanishes  before  it  becomes  realized.  In  the  larger  and 
more  wealthy  schools  it  has  been  the  custom,  accordingly,  to 
retain  certain  useful  boys  as  monitors,  by  giving  them  a  weekly 
stipend.  But  this  resource,  while  it  is  only  open  to  the  more 
flourishing  institutions,  still  even  in  these  cases  fails  to  give 
any  settled  aid,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  guarantee  the  services  of 
such  monitors  for  any  considerable  period  of  time^  seldom  for 
more  than  a  week  together.  Beside  which,  when  a  boy  begins 
to  find  himself  of  consequence  in  a  school,  he  is  too  apt  to  show 
that  he  is  fully  aware  of  it,  and  become  practically  useless 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 

Against  this  evil  it  is  felt,  I  believe  almost  universally  by 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  the  apprenticeship  of 
pupil-teachers  presents  an  effective  and  the  only  effective  anti- 
dote. By  this  arrangement  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  is 
no  drag  upon  the  funds  of  the  school  to  provide  assistance,  but 
that  those  funds  are  improved  at  once  by  the  allowance  made 
to  the  master  for  the  extra  instruction  he  affords,  and  also  by 
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the  fact  that  the  increased  efficieiicy  of  th^  school  \%  calculated 
to  bring  greater  numbers  \^ithin  its  walls^  and  thuiB  proj^ortidn- 
ally  to  increase  the  feeis.  Added  tb  this^  the  assistatiee  ren- 
dered to  the  educiltional  departttient  is  fixed  lEind  i^ottstiint; 
the  indentures  involving  an  obligation  of  pertnaneticy  which 
can  only  be  dissolvl^d  by  inefficiency  on  the  pkrt  of  the  pupiU 
teacher,  such  as  renders  hts  absence  Alore  desirable  than  his 
continunnce  in  the  lichool.  Many  masters  have  expressed  to 
me  their  conviction,  that  the  alleviation  ihey  can  thiis  enjoy 
from  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  their  school  duty  will  far 
more  than  comp^nsAte  fo)r  the  labour  involved  in  the  extra 
instruction  they  will  be  called  upoh  to  impart,  white  the  mind, 
left  more  free  than  before  ibr  the  supet'ior  brantheil  of  instruct 
tion,  is  enabled  to  attain  an  elasticity  atid  an  interest  in  the 
daily  labour  which  could  hardly  be  attaifaed  under  the  pressure 
of  80  large  an  amount  of  inferior  and  mechanical  duty.  More- 
over the  benefit  it  one  which  is  yearly  increasing,  at  the  ap- 
prenticed  teachers  grow  in  age  and  experience;  and  if  the 
committees  take  th<e  precaution  of  acting  Upon  the  policy  t  have 
always  recommended,  of  beginning  with  half  the  number  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  filling  up  the  places  progressively, 
they  may  never  be  without  a  given  amount  of  stimulus  arising 
from  the  possession  of  vacant  places  to  which  a  clever  youth 
may  aspire,  and  never  be  without  at  least  one  bt  two  tried  and 
experienced  assistant-teachers  in  the  school. 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  force  tb  the  schools 
sustained  by  the  Wesleyan  denoniination,  and  organised  on 
the  Glasgow  training  system.  The6e  schools,  it  Is  true,  ittenot 
equally  depeud^nt  with  the  others  upon  mohitorial  agency; 
but  ibr  that  very  reason  the  master  is  in  perhaps  still  greater 
need  of  assistant-teachers.  Where  the  school  indeed  is  small, 
and  the  children  not  extensively  varying  in  age  and  acquire* 
ments,  a  ilingle  teacher,  with  the  admirable  organization  he  is 
taught  to  employ,  may  conduct  his  whole  school  with  very  con- 
siderable efficiency ;  but  when  the  numbers  become  larfi;er  and 
the  children  more  miscellaneous,  the  case  is  far  otherwise. 
Then  comes  the  necessity  of  subdivision  into  different  classes-^ 
the  use  of  a  separate  class-room  and  gallery  for  the  younger 
ones,  and  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  mass  into  portions, 
classified  according  to  their  relative  attainments.  How,  then, 
is  such  a  school  to  be  simultaneously  controlled  ?  how  are  all 
to  be  taught  mth  Kke  efficiency  7  who  is  to  iUstrUct  the  junior 
branches  whilst  the  master  is  working  at  the  gallery  with  those 
more  advanced  I  It  is  evident,  that,  without  a  similar  assist* 
ance  to  that  which  I  have  before  described,  he  will  be  oppressed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  claim  his  attention,  and,  as 
the  natural  consequence,  will  satisfy  himself  in  none. 

2.  Another  evil  which  has  often  been  mentioned  to  me  with 
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sorrow^  both  by  ttiaiitig<»«  and  tnasters  themselves,  is  the  great 
watit  whiteh  exists,  in  many  places,  of  a  I'iffht  stinwhs  to  teach 
faeaitily  and  thoroughly.  In  many  a  temote  town  ot  village, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be  any  stimulus  at  all.  Month 
after  month  tolls  away,  often  year  after  year,  land  brings  the 
stLtQQ  unvarying  Iround  of  duty.  There  are  none  at  hand  to 
watdi  the  progress  of  mental  improvement,  none  perhaps  who 
could  estimatis  it  very  accurately  if  they  did,  none  to  test  the 
^sftcieney  of  the  education  imparted^  or  offer  counsel  so  as  to 
aid  its  increase. 

In  other  coses,  again,  the  impulse  oflfered  is  one  which  tends 
to  favour  a  showy  and  shallow  method  of  instruction  rathet 
than  a  sound  and  useful  system;  so  that  the  master  is  tempted 
almost  unconsciously  to  neglect  the  more  important  branched 
for  those  which  site  merely  ornamental.  And  even  should  this 
not  be  the  case,  yet  how  is  a  teacher  in  a  remote  district  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  constant  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  science  of  education?  How  is  he,  6ut  off  from 
ail  intercourse  with  those  who  cultivate  such  topics,  to  keep  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  even  to  know  where  to  apply  for 
the  means  of  doing  so  ? 

.  The  only  method  which  could  readily  be  iiuggested  to  nieet 
this  difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  regular  and  vigorous 
system  of  inspection.  This,  I  believe,  is  very  generally  Mi  to 
be  ens  grsat  sideaMtage  which  must  result  from  the  full  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  now  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  In 
several  instances,  where  no  other  aid  has  been  required,  I  have 
received  applications  for  the  inspbction  of  schools  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  believed  to  accrue  from  the  very 
process^  In  most  cases>  I  have  been  well  assured  that  the 
inspection  afforded  has  been  regarded  as  a  benefit,  the  repeti- 
tion of  which  would  be  sincerdy  welcomed;  and  in  no  instances, 
except  where  the  utmost  ignorance  of  our  views  and  purposes 
prevail,  has  it  ever  been  even  surmised  that  anything  in  the 
form  of  espionan  or  authoritative  dictation  was  in  the  snudlest 
degree  intendecU  or  any  other  purpose  kept  in  view  than  that  of 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  schools  visited,  without  touching 
in  any  way  upon  their  entire  self-government.  1  o  all  those 
I  have  met,  who  have  taken  broad,  liberal,  and  philanthropic 
viewsk  it  has  manifestly  been  an  object  of  sincere  rejoicing,  tnat 
ther^  are  methods  now  being  brought  into  operation  by  which 
the  besi  plans  may  be  collected  from  every  part  of  the  world — 
by  which  the  best  works  in  our  own  and  other  languages  may 
be  sought  out  and  digested — by  which  the  light  they  afford 
may  go  forth  far  and  wide,  and,  through  an  organized  system 
of  agency,  may  be  carried  into  the  remotest  village  of  our 
country. 

Where  the  expression  "  the  Qovernroent  plan  of  Education" 
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has  been  either  misappropriated  or  misunderBtood,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  notion  that  a  single  definite  and  stereotyped  system  was 
to  be  advocated  and  enforced,  there  is  no  wonder  that  amongst 
some  portions  at  least  of  the  community  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
should  have  been  awakened.  But  when  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  "  Government  plan  "  is  to  enforce  no  plan  whatever,  but 
simply  to  proffer  aid^  knowledge,  information,  and  incentives 
to  all  alike,  few  indeed  have  been  the  cases  under  my  own 
observation  in  which  confidence  and  satisfaction  have  not  been 
the  result. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty  which  presses  heavily  upon 
masters,  and  especially  upon  those  who  may  bo  reckoned  the 
best  qualified, — namely,  the  distraction  of  mind  occasioned  by 
the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  almost  each  moment  claim 
their  attention,  and  the  impracticability  on  this  account  of  lay- 
ing sufficient  stress  upon  the  higher  branches  of  education. 
Tne  conviction  entertained  by  many,  that  the  qualitv  of  our 
primary  education  requires  amendment  yet  more  than  the 
quantity,  has  not,  I  think,  been  at  all  ill  grounded.  Little  use 
is  it  our  having  good  buildings  and  good  books,  unless  we  can 
secure  good  teaching.  But  here  the  plea  of  the  teacher  comes 
in,  (one,  too,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  reasonable- 
ness,) that  with  so  many  young  minds  who  have  to  be  instructed 
in  the  very  first  elements  of  knowledge  around  him,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  time,  attention,  and  mental  concentration 
which  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  higher  branches  to  aay 
degree  of  perfection. 

A  due  consideration  of  this  difficulty  will,  I  think,  convince 
us,  that  there  is  no  single  arrangement  so  necessary  to  raise 
the  general  tone  of  education  in  the  country  as  that  which  puts 
available  assistance  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  which  relieves 
his  mind  of  the  burden  of  multifarious  cares,  and  pves  1dm  the 
opportunity  of  advancing  with  the  higher  classes  into  a  superior 
sphere  of  school  instruction.  How  far  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship may  remove  this  difficulty,  and  compass  the  desired 
end,  I  cannot  say  positively  at  present,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
experience  in  the  working  of  it :  but  I  know  that  it  is  looked 
upon  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  on  the  matter  h  priori, 
namely  by  masters  themselves,  and  by  professed  educationists, 
as  excellently  adapted  for  this  precise  purpose.  The  sentiment 
which  Professor  Pillans  of  Edinburgh  expressed  to  me,  I  be* 
lieve,  is  echoed  by  many  other  minds  throughout  the  kingdom. 
We  may  forgive,  he  remarked,  to  the  Government  plan  any  im- 
perfection it  may  possess,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  it  has 
conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

If,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  yet  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  the  great  work  of  education,  yet  there  are 
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means  in  operation  wherewith  to  meet  them,  and  we  trust  to 
meet  them  successfully.  Exposed  as  have  been  the  efforts  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  time  and 
place^  of  providential  circumstances  and  commercial  depression, 
they  may  yet  welcome  the  means  by  which  they  shall  be  ren- 
dered steady  and  unwavering.  Oppressed  as  the  teacher  has 
been  in  his  arduous  duties^  by  want  of  sympathy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  the  drudgery  of  a  mechanical  routine  on  the  other, 
he  may  yet  live  to  enjoy  an  amount  of  countenance  from  with- 
out, and  of  alleviation  of  labour  from  within,  which  shall^ render 
his  duties  at  once  pleasing  to  himself,  instructive  to  his  pupils, 
and  widely  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  full  and  satisfactory  education, — difficulties  which 
affect  the  working  of  individual  schools,  both  in  their  external 
and  internal  relations,— -it  maybe  as  well  now  to  advert  to  some 
of  the  special  encouragements  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
course  oi  my  daily  avocations,  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country. 

1.  And  first,  there  is  nothing  more  cheering  to  any  one  who 
has  any  extensive  means  of  observation  than  to  witness  the 
general  awakening  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
pressing  importance  of  education.  On  all  hands  amongst  the 
thoughtful  and  the  philanthropic  the  subject  is  exciting  the 
deepest  interest ;  and  did  those  who  come  under  this  appella- 
tion comprise  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole  community,  we 
should  not  have  to  live  in  any  protracted  expectation  before 
we  saw  the  hopes  which  have  been  awakened  abundantly 
realized.  When  we  only  consider  that  the  first  systematic 
efforts  at  educating  the  untaught  masses  of  our  country  date 
hardly  more  than  30  years  back,  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to 
feel  that  an  attention  has  at  length  been  aroused  to  the  subject 
in  some  measure  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to 
be  subdued  and  the  good  to  be  attained. 

This  awakening,  moreover,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  almost 
uniformly  in  connexion  with  the  religious  development  of  the 
community  in  its  various  denominations.  Theorists  can  specu' 
late  and  plan— -economists  can  draw  conclusions  from  past 
history  and  present  statistics — mere  politicians  can  calculate 
the  resources  which  lie  in  the  influences  wielded  by  the  school- 
master over  the  people ;  but  while  these  calculations  are  going 
on,  it  is  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  which  is  practically  meet- 
ing the  case,  and  actually  undertaking  the  necessary  work. 

And  here,  in  speaking  of  the  schools  amongst  which  it  is  my 
honour  to  labour,  I  cannot  neglect  the  duty  of  bearing  my 
testimony  to  the  broad  and  truly  national  spirit  which  I  may 
say  invariably  animates  them.  Although  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  produce  of  some  distinctive  religious  activity,  yet  in  no 
XI.  2  a 
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case  do  I  remember  that  the  influence  of  party  spirit  so  far  pre- 
vails over  the  hearty  goodwill  to  benefit  all  alike,  that  any 
mere  denominational  principles  are  enforced  upon  the  children, 
or  any  regulation  adopted  as  to  their  attendance  upon  public 
"worship,  beyond  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  to  attend  somewhere 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  Convinced  that  denominational  bigotry 
is  but  too  readily  learned  without  being  inculcated  in  the  school, 
there  has  been  everywhere  apparent  in  the  sphere  of  my  own 
observation  a  clear  aisposition  on  the  part  of  their  supporters 
to  render  the  schools  of  the  people /ree  from  the  taint  of  party 
animosity ;  and  rather  to  impress  those  general  and  more  lofty 
principles  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  teach  us  all  to  love  one 
another,  '*  even  as  Christ  hath  loved  us."  Such  a  spirit  I  have 
ever  comntended,  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  object  of  which  in  the 
present  Minutes,  as  I  understand  them,  is  not  to  perpetuate 
denominational  distinctions  in  the  education  of  the  people  so 
much  as  to  lead  all  the  several  denominations  voluntarily  to 
merge  them  in  a  united  effort,  based  upon  the  common  principles 
of  our  Christianitt/y  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  encouragemeni  to  be  derived  from  these  circumsianccs 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  Were  ample  funds  to  be 
provided  by  endowment  or  taxation,  were  the  wisest  plans  of 
operation  to  be  organised,  were  a  superfluity  of  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  oiTered,  still  all  this  would  be  of  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  the  zeal  and  goodwill  of  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  education  of  their  country.  Who  is  to  supply  the 
watchful  care  which  each  educational  institution  requires  ?  who 
is  to  guard  them  against  abuses  ?  who  to  encourage  merit,  to 
chide  indifierence,  to  bupply  the  spirit,  without  which  all  the 
forms  of  instruction  will  jprove  imavailing?  For  these  services 
we  must  look  to  the  local  agency  in  each  individual  instance,  an 
agency  we  can  never  dispense  with  in  the  progress  of  a  sound 
popular  education.  Upon  this  agency,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotteii,  all  the  eflTorts  of  the  Government  are  engrafted  ;  imder 
loclil  guarantees,  all  its  educational  activity  is  put  forth ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  aim  of  Her  Majesty*s  advisers  is 
not  directly  to  educate  the  country,  but  to  aid  the  people  to 
educate  themselves,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  every  fresh  impulse  we  observe  towards  this  great  end  in 
the  popular  mind. 

Another  highly  important  and  encouraging  circumstance 
which  preisctits  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  attentive  observer  is 
contained  iii  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  education  is  most  mani- 
festly developing  itself  in  its  deeper  intensity.  What  formerly 
tvere  looked  upon  as  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  the  institution 
of  populat  schools,  are  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
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instruments  for  attaining  a  far  higher  and  nobler  object.  The 
notion  has  too  often  been  entertained,  that  if  we  communicate 
the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  little  stock 
of  general  knowledge  beside,  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  working  population.  It  is  forgotten  that  these 
arts  and  this  knowledge  may  exist,  where  the  rough  nature  of 
the  learner  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  very  primary  influ- 
ence of  education,  properly  so  called ;  nay,  that  so  distinct  is 
true  education  from  these  its  instrumentsi  that  it  may  arrive  at 
great  perfection,  and  often  has  done  so,  without  them.  We  may 
even  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
understanding,  in  all  its  formal  and  logical  processes,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  an  instrumentality :  since  we  are 
well  aware  that  this  may  be  carried  to*  great  perfection,  while 
the  deeper  nature  of  man,  the  real  elements  of  nis  personality, 
and  the  springs  of  all  his  activity  are  lying  waste,  untouched, 
and  unimproved.  In  a  word,  instruction  must  be  regarded  as 
a  means, — education  as  an  end :  the  fotmer  implies  simply  an 
*'  ars  instrumentalis ''  affecting  peculiar  faculties,  the  latter  im- 
plies the  elevatiop  of  the  whole  man. 

I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  visit  the  popular 
schools  which  have  been  formed  under  the  more  modem  aids 
and  appliances  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
organization,  without  being  struck  with  the  higher  idea  of 
education  by  which  they  are  pervaded.  Of  those  belonging  to 
this  class  which  t  have  myself  visited,  I  can  at  any  rate  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  point.  The  g^eneral  aoandonment  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  application  of  order  and  moral 
suasion  to  accomplish  what  was  once  only  attempted  by  seve- 
rity, is  a  marked  indication  of  thin  fact.  The  prevalence  of  the 
law  of  kindness,  where  once  a  species  of  tyranny  reigned 
supreme,  further  indicates  it.  The  awakening  up  of  intelligence 
in  those  brandies  of  study,  which  were  once  abandoned  to  a 
mere  mechanical  and  mnemonic  acquisition,  still  further  indi- 
cates it.  The  anxiety  to  make  every  branch  of  study  subser- 
vient to  mentiil  illumination  and  moral  influence; — this  and 
every  similar  phenomenon  indicates  the  same  tendency.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  evils  of  a  b^-gone  system  are  as  yet 
eradicated,  or  that  the  true  philosophy  of  education  is  by  any 
means  widely  or  fully  developed ;  but  1  do  say  that  amongst 
those  who  have  imbibed  the  t)resent  spirit  of  the  Normal  semi- 
naries both  of  Scotland  and  England^  wherever  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  th^re  is  some  perception  of  the 
loftier  principles  of  human  educatibii,  which  is  as  pleasing  to 
witness  in  the  present  as  it  is  hopeful  to  contemplate  for  the 
fiiture. 

Partlciilarly  have  I  been  delighted  in  many  cases  with  the 
influence  which  the  right  apprehension  of  these  principles  has 
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exercised  upon  the  process  of  what  is  termed  religious  educa- 
tion. It  begins  now  to  be  seen,  that  religious  education  does 
not  consist  in  learning  the  history  or  geography  of  the  Bible, 
— that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  repetition  of  a  catechism, 
however  excellent  in  itself, — that  it  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  presentation  of  theological  propositions  to  the  under- 
standing. To  follow  such  a  plan  is  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the 
terms  and  the  literature  of  a  science,  not  to  educate  the  spirit 
in  the  appreciation  of  religious  sentiment.  Religious  education 
implies  the  drawing  forth  of  the  mighty  powers  and  affections 
inherent  in  the  religious  nature  of  man,  and  directing  them 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  their 
holy  and  divine  objects ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  lessons  I  have 
witnessed  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  how  clearly 
this  truth  has  been  appreciated  by  the  teacher. 

In  making  the  above  observations,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  a  development  of  the  idea  of  education  as  I  have  de- 
scribed is  universally  apparent,  or  even  prevailingly  so ;  but  I 
mean  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  better  and  more  highly  organ- 
ized class  of  schools  I  have  witnessed, — that  such  is  tne  tendency 
of  the  present  efforts  in  normal  instruction :  and  that,  when 
g^reat  and  true  ideas  are  seen  struggling  up  to  the  light,  if  it 
be  only  here  and  there,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
their  speedy  acknowledgment  throughout  the  whole  community. 

There  is  yet  another  encouragement  to  be  drawn,  as  it  ap- 
Tiears  to  me,  from  that  wholesome  degree  of  competition  which 
IS  observable  in  the  promoters  of  popular  education  through 
the  country.  The  extremes  in  this  respect  are  both  apt  to 
engender  evils,  which  we  seem  at  present  in  a  fair  way  of  prac- 
tically avoiding.  Where  the  principle  of  emulation  is  entirely 
lost,  we  know  bv  too  long  experience  how  probable  it  is  that 
indifference  and  apathy  may  creep  over  the  very  best  institu- 
tions, and  clog  the  workings  of  a  fluctuating  benevolence.  This 
evil  may,  it  is  true,  be  partially  guarded  against  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  authoritative  agency,  calculated  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  instruction,  and  urge  onward  the  torpid  to  greater 
activity.  Yet  still  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  as  in  other  in- 
stances the  principle  of  competition  is  far  more  effective  to  keep 
the  powers  of  boay  and  mind  on  the  stretch  than  is  any  other 
agency  which  mere  authority  may  supply,  so  also  in  tne  pro- 

fress  of  primary  education  this  principle  may  be  brought  to 
ear  with  great  force  upon  all  our  institutions. 
I  am  far  from  defending,  in  these  remarks,  that  other  and 
equally  vicious  extreme,  in  which  competition  assumes  the  form 
CI  envy  and  hostility  ;  since  the  spirit  thus  engendered  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  evil  passions  and  repulsive  preju- 
dices in  the  people.  Where  one  party  is  set  in  inimical  array 
against  anotner,  and  one  portion  of  the  community  taught 
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from  earliest  infancy  to  despise  another,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  evil  results  may  be  engendered  in  the  political  prospects 
of  the  future.  There  are  too  many  scenes  passing  beiore  us  to 
allow  us  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  fact,  that  the  severance 
of  one  portion  of  the  people  from  another  in  their  sympathies 
and  early  education  may  prove  a  root  of  bitterness  from  which 
the  fruits  of  endless  confusion  may  spring  forth  and  ripen  as 
circumstances  may  permit. 

To  steer  the  middle  course  between  these  extremes  is  a  task 
of  no  little  delicacy,  but  one  which  appears  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future  history  of  this  country.  Seldom  have  I 
witnessed  any  marked  approach  to  hostility  amongst  the  various 
promoters  of  education  in  any  locality.  The  objects  they  pursue 
so  nearly  accord,  the  general  principles  upon  which  they 
operate  are  so  similar,  the  spirit  of  beneficence  by  which  all  are 
animated  more  or  less  is  so  calculated  to  unite  all  in  a  mutual 
sympathy  towards  those  for  whom  they  labour,  that  an  out- 
wara  and  visible  harmony  at  the  least  is  seldom  broken. 
Moreover,  when  there  is  a  common  centre  in  the  educational 
department  of  the  government  of  the  country, — when  the  same 
measures  apply  to  all,  the  same  distinctions  are  held  out  to 
all,  and  the  benefits  distributed  with  a  scrupulous  impartiality, 
there  is  at  least  one  point  of  contact  in  which  all  unite,  and 
one  link  of  community  which  binds  all  together,  as  several 
agencies  working  towards  one  common  purpose.  If  too  dull 
a  harmony  prevents  emulation^  and  too  harsh  an  emulation 
breaks  in  upon  the  spirit  of  concord,  then  may  we  foster  any 
system  whicn  promises  to  combine  union  and  emulation  in  one 
organic  course  of  procedure,  and,  while  it  marches  forward  to 
one  great  end,  yet  allows  of  competition  in  the  means  by  which 
that  end  may  be  secured. 

There  is  one  more  ground  of  encouragement  which  the  atten- 
tive observer  will  not  fail  to  notice,  and  that  is>  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  teacher  in  the  scale  of  society.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  necessary  this  is  to  the  realization  of  any  large 
results  in  the  education  of  the  country.  When  education 
becomes  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be,  the  youthful 
part  of  the  population  will  inevitably  take  their  tone  of  mind 
from  the  class  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  them. 
Where  a'  teacher  is  a  man  of  mental  energy,  I  have  been 
repeatedly  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  he,  as  it  were, 
reproduces  his  own  individuality  in  the  children.  These  children, 
possessing  perhaps  at  home  nothing  which  could  give  any  dis- 
tinctive character  to  their  thoughts  or  conceptions,  take  uncon- 
sciously the  complexion  of  the  teacher.  His  forms  of  expres- 
sion, the  cast  of  his  mental  activity,  even  the  tones  of  his  voice 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  handwriting,  frequently  reappear  in 
the  pupil;   and  all  testify  to  us  the  importance  of  possessing  a 
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staff  of  instructors  which  shall  in  some  measure  be  competent  to 
the  great  office  devolving  upon  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  is  the  very 
first  object  to  be  sought  for  in  the  improvement  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  duties  involved  in  this  office,  instead  of  being 
committed,  as  they  too  often  have  been,  to  those  whose  under- 
standings were  as  unenlightened  as  their  habits  unrefined,  must 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  prepared  by  study, 
by  discipline,  by  some  degree  both  of  mental  and  moral  re- 
finement, not  to  forget  the  all-important  requisite  of  Christian 
principle,  to  become  guides  and  examples  to  the  young :  they 
require,  in  a  word,  to  be  men  elevated  in  knowledge,  tastes, 
and  feeling,  far  higher  than  they  have  been  heretofore  in  the 
social  scale. 

To  the  real  friends  of  education  there  are  few  things  which 
give  greater  encouragement  than  the  means  which  are  m  opera- 
tion tor  this  purpose.  To  the  efforts  of  the  different  Normal 
institutions  tnis  result  must,  of  course,  be  greatly  indebted. 
But  these  efforts  alone  could  not  compass  the  desired  end.  To 
induce  a  higher  class  of  minds  to  enter  upon  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  give  them  just  grounds  for  pursuing  their 
calling  with  a  determination  to  persevere,  they  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  remuneration  which  will  enable  them  to  assume  the 
position  for  which,  by  taste  and  education,  they  are  fitted.  The 
securing  to  them  of  this  prospect  ought  not  surely  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  least  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  salary  now  offered  to  the  teacher  as  the  condition 
of  tried  and  approved  competency.  The  very  same  arrange- 
ment which  offers  an  incentive  to  merit  will  now  avail  to  elevate 
the  meritorious  above  the  fluctuations  and  depressions  to  which 
they  have  too  often  been  exposed ;  and  small  indeed  is  the 
amount  abstracted  from  the  resources  of  the  realm  to  raise  and 
perpetuate  an  order  of  men  whose  influence  for  eood  may  prove 
only  second  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  professed  adipinistrators  of 
religious  truth,  and  yet  working  under  popular  checks  and 
influences. 

If  we  now  put  together  the  observations  above  made,  in  re- 
ference to  the  encouraging  circumstances  of  the  present  times, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  amidst  all  the  evil  yet  uncounter- 
acted,  and  all  the  ignorance  yet  manifest  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  country,  that  a  course  of  progressive  action,  and  that  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  description,  is  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  case. 
First  of  all  we  see  that  an  interest  has  been  awakened  to  the 
general  importance  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  best  pos- 
sible guarantee  that  what  actually  is  effected  will  be  effected 
earnestly.  Next  we  see  that  the  development  of  the  true  idea 
of  education  gives  us  the  hope  that  the  energy  which  has  been 
aroused  on  the  question  will  not  stop  in  the  creation  of  half* 
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measures,  and  the  advocacy  of  defcjctive  purposes.  To  secure 
the  inachiTiery  which  is  put  m  operation  from  languor  and  dec^y, 
wq  next  perceive  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  competition 
which  does  not  break  in  upon  the  unity  of  the  whole  result ; 
and,  lastly,  the  measures  taken  to  elevate  the  teacher  will^  we 
trust,  securp  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  hopes  and  ei^pepta- 
tions  which  are  now  entertained  by  an  agency  adapted  to  ^he 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  end. 

I  am  aware  that  a  vast  and  or^^anized  system  of  public  in- 
struction, such  as  we  see  in  Prussia  or  Holland,  mignt  present 
an  appearance  more  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  cursory  be- 
holder ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  sucli  a  system  could 
be  applied  to  this  country,  with  the  guarantees  of  continued 
efficiency  which  encompass,  on  every  hand,  the  educational 
organization  which  now  lies  before  us.  In  this  country,  beyond 
all  others,  the  fact  has  been  tested  and  proved,  that  an  enlight- 
ened people  are  the  best  conservors  of  their  own  interests ; 
«'^nd  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  fixed  and  steady  support  of 
the  government  of  the  country  is  necessary  to  give  solidity  i^nd 
persistency  to  the  plans  of  social  amelioration^  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  those  plans  proving  vigorous,  lasting,  and  permanently, 
effective,  than  to  engraft  them  upon  the  efforts  of  loca)  benefi- 
cence, and  thus  to  aid  the  nation  at  large  in  the  development 
of  its  own  educational  resources. 

I  have  thus  given,  as  I  proposed,  a  report,  copsisting  rather 
of  re/lections,  arising  from  the  observations  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  respecting  the  position  and  prospects  of  educatioi) 
within  the  circle  of  my  own  activity,  than  any  direct  statistics 
respecting  the  numbers  and  operations  of  the  schools.  My  chief 
object  has  been  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
wmch  are  justly  made  over  the  scenes  of  ignorance  still  too 
apparent  in  our  county, — notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  large 
and  uniform  plan  of  national  education,  to  which  our  peculiar 
circumstances  present  such  varied  obstacles, — ^yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  which  the  real  sub- 
stantial work  of  education  is  making,  and  is  likely  to  make,  in 
connexion  with  the  combined  efforts  of  private  activity  and  pub- 
lic assistance.  Having  thus  given  the  more  general  results  of 
past  experience  in  the  sphere  of  observation  I  have  been  called 
on  to  occupy,  I  now  proceed  to  append  a  brief  statement  of  the 
schools  visited  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June ; 
leaving  the  more  particular  and  tabular  information  to  the 
fuller  experience  of  another  year. 

April  10,  Ancoats  Lyceum  School.  —  Thig  school  consists 
mainly  of  factory  children,  many  of  whom  are  placed  under  great 
disadvantage,  as  being  '*  half-timers."  The  master  is  labouring 
with  much  zeal  to  remedy  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned ;  but 
it  is  hard  work  to  get  a  school  so  situated  into  any  fair  degree 
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of  proficiency.  The  zeal  both  of  the  managers  and  master,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  children  taught,  renders  the  whole 
institution  gpreatly  deserving  of  encouragement.  The  girls* 
school  is  very  much  behindhand  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

April  11,  Lower  Mosely^street  Schools. — From  a  cursory  visit 
maae  to  these  schools,  they  appeared  to  me  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  pupil-teachers  to  be  working*  satisfactorily. 

April  12,  Bolton  British  School. — ^This  school  had  been  work- 
ing, on  the  whole,  with  considerable  efficiency,  under  an  intelli- 
gent  master.  At  the  date  of  inspection  he  had  just  removed, 
and  a  young  man  from  the  Borough  Road  taken  his  place. 
The  apprenticeship  of  pupil- teachers  may  assist  to  bring  the 
school  into  a  thoroughly  good  and  efficient  state>  as  new  and 
vigorous  plans  are  developed. 

April  13,  Radcliffe  Wesleyan  Day-schools. — The  boys*  school 
is  held  in  a  light  and  airy  room  under  the  chapel.  It  is  con- 
ducted mainly  on  the  Glasgow  training  system,  by  a  master 
who  is  well  experienced  in  teaching,  and  takes  g^eat  interest 
in  the  improvemen  of  his  pupils.  Tne  girls'  school  is  held  in  a 
separate  building,  rather  small^  but  otherwise  convenient.  The 
mistress  is  very  earnest  in  her  work,  and,  though  somewhat 
deficient  in  metliodj  is  taking  every  means  of  self-improvement. 

April  14. — ^Examined  candidates  at  the  Ancoats  Lyceum  for 
apprenticeship. 

April  17,  Manesty-lane  Schools,  Liverpool.  —  These  schools 
have  been  long  established,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation for  many  years.  The  present  master  is  a  superior 
teacher  from  the  Battersea  Institution,  who  only  needs  more 
vigorous  health  to  infuse  greater  energy  into  his  school.  The 
mistress  is  very  intelligent  and  active,  but  defective  in  the  more 
modern  and  improved  methods  of  primary  education. 

April  18,  mount  Pleasant  Schools,  Liverpool — These  schools 
are  tield  in  excellent  rooms,  and  present  altogether  a  very  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance.  The  children  are  for  the  most  part 
very  young,  whicn  accounts  for  an  apparent  deficiency  in  the 
range  of  instruction ;  indeed,  about  half  of  the  girls  are  fit  only 
for  infant-school  training.  With  somewhat  more  organization, 
particularly  in  the  girls'  school,  the  institution  might  soon  be- 
come far  more  efficient  with  the  present  materials. 

April  19,  British  School,  Patricrqft, — ^Tbesc  schools  have  been 
recently  raised  by  an  united  committee,  aided  by  a  building 
grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  have  commenced  with 

food  auspices  under  two  very  diligent  teachers.  The  schools 
eing  recent,  and  greatly  defective  hitherto  in  school  materials, 
prevent  any  great  show  of  proficiency  at  present,  but  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  rapid  improvement. 

April  24,  British  School^  Skipton, — ^This  school-room  has  been 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  one  individual.     An  intelligent  and 
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very  industrious  master  was  procured  from  the  Borough-road, 
and[  the  schools  have  flourished  well  under  his  care.  The  British 
system  is  here  effectively  carried  out.  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
pupil-teachers,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  institution 
Dccoming  highly  efficient. 

April  25,  Wesleyan  School,  Skipton. — ^The  children  were  dis- 
persed for  the  Easter  holidays. 

April  27,  Wesleyan  School^  Haworth,^^\i\%  school  is  con- 
ducted by  a  sensible  village  teacher,  who  has  been  trained  at 
Glasgow,  and  devotes  himself  very  earnestly  to  the  work.  Al« 
though  no  very  gpreat  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  superior 
branches  of  education,  a  good  spirit  prevails^,  and  everything 
promises  advancement,  especially  with  the  additional  aid  of 
pupil-teachers. 

April  28  and  29,  Day-schools,  Edyar-street,  Leeds, — These 
schools  were  instituted  in  a  large  and  populous  neighbour- 
hood at  a  time  when  education  was  very  much  needed  there. 
Since  then  the  erection  of  other  schoolrooms,  and  the  pressure 
of  bad  times,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducins^  the  numbers  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  The  whole  state  of  the  school  evinces  a  want  of 
energy  and  vigour,  which  may,  no  doubt^  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  depressing  circumstances,  but  which  also  itself  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  depression.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
continued  zeal  of  the  committer  may  lead  to  a  revival^  espe- 
cially in  the  event  of  renewed  commercial  prosperity. 

May  1,  Flochton  Manor  House  School, — ^This  school  has  been 
raised  by  the  munificent  exertions  of  one  family,  to  benefit  a 
neighbourhood  very  destitute  of  instruction.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  unaffected  and  well-qualified  mistress;  and 
under  h^r  exertions,  aided  by  the  constant  encouragement  of  the 
patrons,  is  affording  a  most  useful  education  to  tne  children  of 
the  collier  and  agricultural  population  around.  It  were  wrong 
not  to  mention,  in  connexion  with  this  school,  the  perfection  to 
which  instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been  carried.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  scholars,  aided  by  some  who  have  before  left 
the  school,  are  able  to  perform  some  of  the  best  classical 
music  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  is  an  instructive 
proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  department  by 
perseverance  and  skill. 

May  2,  Day-schooly  Overton. — ^This  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  master,  who  makes  the  best  living^  out  of  it  he 
is  able.    The  Sunday-school  is  very  numerous  and  flourishing. 

May  3,  East  Stockwith  Union  School, — A  very  fair  village 
school,  wanting  at  present  in  organization  ana  methods  of 
instruction.  The  desire  of  improvement,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  guarantee  that  progress  will  be  made  as  the  means 
of  it  are  increased. 

May  4,  British    Scliools,  Doncaster.  —  Thesd    schools  are 
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amongst  the  best  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.  The 
roaster  has  evidently  great  resources  in  the  application  and 
adaptation  of  knowledge  to  the  youthful  mind.  The  girls* 
school,  though  not  equal  to  the  boys',  is  in  good  order,  and 
generally  efficient.  It  is  one  of  those  schools  which  show  how 
much  good  may  be  accomplished  under  judicious  management 
and  favourable  circumstances  by  monitorial  agency. 

May  5,  Weslevan  British  School,  York. — ^This  is  another  Bri- 
tish school,  equafly  good  and  efficient  with  that  above  mentioned. 
The  master  teacnes  with  great  diligence,  and  throws  great 
enthusiasm  into  his  work.  The  drawing  of  some  of  the  moni- 
tors is  particularly  beautiful.  Such  schools  as  this  and  the 
above  (Doncaster)  leave  very  little  to  be  desired  in  realising 
all  that  is  demanded  in  a  complete  system  of  primary  education. 

May  8,  St,  Georges  Wesleyan  Scliool — ^Tbis  is  a  very  fair 
school,  conducted  on  the  Glasgow  training  system.  It  is  not 
equal  to  those  above  described,  but  the  master  appears  to 
understand  his  duty,  and  only  needs  more  self-confidence 
and  vivacity  of  manner  to  make  his  teaching  interesting  and 
effective. 

May  9,  British  School,  Whitby, — This  is  a  British  school  of 
the  old  kind.  The  master  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in 
the  order  of  his  arrangements,  ^x\a  has  considerable  knowledge, 
especially  in  the  arithmetical  and  mathematical  departments  of 
his  instruction ;  but  being  greatly  oppressed  by  numbers,  and 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  effort  to  get  good  monitors,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  produce  any  great  results.  With  the 
assistance  of  pupil-teachers,  however,  the  school  may  inake  a 
very  great  and  rapid  improvement. 

may  11,  St.  John's  Sessional  School,  South  Shields. — This  is  a 
school  connected  with  the  English  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
place ;  and  under  the  instruction  of  two  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  aided  by  the  assiduous  care  which  is 
taken  of  the  religious  department  by  the  minister  of  the  church, 
is  affording  a  cheap  and  excellent  education,  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  range  of  primary  instruction,  to  the  children 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

May  12,  Union  School,  South  Shields. — ^This  school  is  adapted 
to  a  much  lower  class  of  children  than  the  above.  Few  of 
them  understand  the  luxury  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  most  of 
them  present  a  sadly  dirty  appearance.  The  school,  however, 
is  far  from  being  inefficient.  The  master  evidently  understands 
very  thoroughly  the  materials  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  con- 
ducts the  school  with  spreat  order  and  propriety.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  school  is  the  beauty  of  the  writing. 
The  effect  is  altogether  striking  to  see  the  little  ragged  crea- 
tures with  naked  feet  writing  in  a  style  that  might  serve  to 
make  copy-slips  for  most  children  of  their  own  age. 
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May  15,  British  School^  Carlisle. — This  school,  at  the  date  of 
my  visit,  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some  time  past,  and 
presented  an  appearance  anything  but  encouraging.  The  com- 
mittee were  about  engaging  another  master,  by  whose  agency, 
aided  by  pupil-teachers,  they  hoped  to  bring  the  institution 
into  a  renewed  state  of  eiSciency. 

May  16,  British  School,  Maryport, — An  excellent  school, 
under  a  teacher  who  communicates  with  delight,  and  rules  by 
love. 

May  17,  British  School,  Cochermouth. — ^This  is  held  ip  a  very 
gloomy  schoolroom  under  the  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  ordinary 
physical  requisites  of  light,  air,  and  cheerfulness,  must  be  se- 
cured as  the  first  step  to  improvement. 

May  19,  British  School,  Kendal. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
description  of  monitorial  schools.  It  presents  life,  energy,  and 
activity  in  every  department.  Notwithstanding  the  large  num- 
bers attending  it,  every  mind  appears  occupied,  and  the  results 
of  examination  proved  that  they  had  been  occupied  to  good 
purpose.  I  have  seen  nowhere  a  more  complete  monitorial 
organization,  or  the  working  of  it  better  carried  on. 

May  22,  Wesleyan  Day-schools,  Penrith. — These  schools  are 
somewhat  new,  but  coming  into  great  efficiency,  under  the 
care  of  a  well-instructed  teacher  from  Glasgow,  who  appears 
thoroughly  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  system,  and  to 
work  it  with  considerable  vigour. 

May  23,  British  School,  Sedbergh, — ^A  village  school,  strug- 
gling under  many  difficulties,  and  considerably  behindhand  m 
the  whole  ranse  of  instruction.  There  seems  no  lack  of  desire, 
however,  in  tne  committee  to  attempt  any  practical  improve- 
ment. 

May  24,  British  School,  Lancaster. — This  school,  previous  to 
the  date  of  inspection,  had  manifestly  fallen  into  great  disorder, 
but^  under  the  guidance  of  a  new  master,  appeared  to  be  im- 
proving. A  class-room  has  been  added  to  the  original  building, 
and  there  appears  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
to  cherish  the  institution  into  fresh  vitality. 

May  25,  Sovthport  British  School. — Closed  at  present,  but 
expecting  a  speedy  re -opening. 

May  26,  Church  Toum  Village  School. — This,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  inspection,  was  only  open  as  a  Sunday-school.  A  small 
"  dame-school"  is  now  held  in  the  room  as  well. 

June  5,  Rusholm  Road  Wesleyan  School,  Manchester, — Closed 
for  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  master. 

June  6,  New  Jerusalem  Church  Schools. — ^Very  excellent 
schools,  on  the  system  of  circular  classes.  The  numbers  are 
considerable,  and  there  is  life  and  activity  throughout  fill  the 
divisions. 

Jtaie  7,  Michle  Green  School,  Rainhill — ^This  school  has  been 
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entirely  supported  hitherto  by  one  family.  The  present  master, 
though  a  worthy  man,  with  considerable  knowleage,  is  too  little 
acGuainted  with  the  proper  organization  of  a  jirimary  school, 
ana  has  had  too  little  opportunity  of  learning  scientific  methods, 
to  infuse  much  life  into  his  system. 

June ^9,  British  School,  Warrington, — A  well-organized  school, 
under  a  competent  master  and  a  liberal  committee.  The  great 
depression  or  trade,  combined  with  some  other  circumstances, 
has  had  a  very  deadeninj?  influence  upon  it  during  the  last 
year.  In  consequence  of  this  the  numbers  had  diminished, 
many  of  the  best  monitors  were  gone,  and  the  intellectual  tone 
of  the  children  generally  speaking  was  very  considerably  de* 
pressed. 

June  12,  British  School^  Milnrow. — ^Dispersed  for  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays. 

Jtme  13,  British  School,  Austerlands. — Closed  for  the  present, 
in  consequence  of  commercial  depression. 

June  14,  British  School,  Rochdale, — This  school  appears  to  be 
in  a  very  efficient  state,  under  a  eood  teacher.  The  managers 
declining  a  regular  inspection,  i  am  unable  to  furnish  further 
particulars. 

June  19,  British  School^  Halifax. — ^This  is  a  British  school  of 
the  old,  rather  than  the  modern^  stamp,  and  is  likewise  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  arising  from  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the 
children  being  **  half-timers."  The  master  and  an  assistant  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  produce 
any  striking  results.  The  v)ant  of  the  school  is  a  good  stafi*  of 
active  monitors,  or  pupil-teachers.  In  the  girls*  school  the 
results  visible  in  the  children  do  not  appear  by  any  means 
commensurate  with  the  intelligence  of  the  mistress. 

June  20,  JVesleuan  Day-school,  Oahu^orth. — ^I'his  is  one  of  the 
schools  from  which  I  have  formed  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Glasgow  training  system,  when  well  carried 
out.  The  life  pervading  the  school,  the  cajrer  attention  of  the 
children,  the  excellence  of  their  reading,  and  readiness  of  reply 
in  a  miscellaneous  examination  comprehending  all  the  principal 
topics  of  primary  instruction,  all  present  a  most  pleasing  and 
encouraging  aspect. 

June  lil,  Infant  School,  Northowram, — This  school  appears, 
from  a  very  cursory  visit  in  passing,  to  be  working  steadily  on, 
under  a  kind  and  attentive  mistress. 

June  22,  Wesleyan  Day-scliooU  Hull. — ^A  fair  average  school, 
on  the  Glasgow  system.  The  intellectual  tone  is  not  so 
decided  as  in  some  others  I  have  visited,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  that  quickness  and  rapidity  of  attention  I  have  elsewhere 
observed ;  but  the  master  is  steady,  persevering,  and  appears 
to  exert  a  good  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
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June  23,  British  School,  Dock  Green,  Hull, — ^This  presents 
merely  the  relics  of  a  school,  encompassed  by  almost  all  the 
evils  which  the  monitorial  system,  feebly  carried  out,  is  liable 
to  give  rise  to. 

June  26,  Infant  School,  Bridlington  Quay. — An  interesting 
little  school,  occupying  excellent  premises,  but  destitute  of  the 
necessary  furniture  for  giving  full  effect  to  infant-school  edu- 
cation. 

June  27,  Truant  Scliool,  Bridlington, — This  is  held  in  a  build- 
ing comfortably  though  roughly  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  conducted  by  an  elderly  couple,  who  seem  to  take  great 
interest  in  their  little  charge.  The  appearance  of  the  children 
(about  120  in  number)  is  orderly  and  neat^  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  go  through  their  exercises,  and  both  sing  and 
recite  their  hymns,  shows  that  considerable  care  is  bestowed 
upon  them.  There  is  the  prevailing  error,  however,  of  aiming 
too  much  at  making  a  display,  mstead  of  developing  the 
faculties  &;radually  and  intelligently. 

June  29,  Lincoln  Weskyan  Day-schooL — An  excellent  school, 
thoroughly  trained  on  the  Glasgow  system.  The  master  is 
assiduous  and  kind,  exercising  a  good  influence  on  his  pupils. 
It  is  one  of  those  schools  which  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
answering  the  objects  contemplated  in  a  primary  school. 

June  30,  British  Schools,  Gainsborough. — These  are  good 
average  schools  of  the  monitorial  kind.  The  master  and 
mistress  both  intelligent  and  efficient.  The  oral  instruction 
appears  particularly  successful ;  in  no  case  have  I  observed 
so  correct  and  extensive  a  knowledge  of  English  history.  The 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  are  not  quite  so  good  as  might 
be  wished. 

July  3,  High  Pavement  Girls'  School. — A  small  school,  which 
has  been  very  fairly  conducted  on  the  individual  plan,  but 
which,  in  the  event  of  increased  numbers,  will  require  an  entirely 
new  organization. 

July  4,  British  Schools,  Bardon  Park. — ^These  are  useful 
village  schools,  in  a  neighbourhood  greatly  in  want  of  instruc- 
tion. The  present  effort  owes  its  rise  solely  to  one  family,  and 
has  succeeded  in  its  object  beyond  expectation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

J.    "D.   MORELL. 

To  the  Hiyht  HtmoraiU  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
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Report  on  Schooh  inspected  in  the  Presbyteries  qf  Hamilton, 
Meiffle,  Langholm,  and  Kintyre,  in  the  year  184/  ;  by  John 
Gordon,  Esq,,  om  of  Her  Majesty* s  Ingpedtors  tf  Schools  in 
Scotland, 

My  Lords^  Edinburgb,  January,  1848. 

Thb  Presbyteries  of  Hamilton,  Meigle,  Langholm,  and 
Kintvre  include  portions  of  the  counties  of  Lanark^  Forfar, 
Perth,  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  Argyle,  and  Bute.  They  contain 
a  population  somewhat  exceeding  145,000,  employed  mainly 
in  mines,  agriculture,  or  fisheries.  There  is,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, no  inconsiderable  difference  in  their  social  and  moral 
condition  consequent  on  this  variety  of  occupation ;  but  in  one 
respect  little  or  no  difference  of  condition  subsists  among 
them  ;  all  are  in  possession  of  some  means  intended  to  provide 
a  measure  of  education  for  their  children.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  within  the  bounds  of  these  Presbyteries,  schools  are  want- 
ing for  no  part  of  the  population  choosing  to  take  the  benefit 
of  them ;  and  that  all  the  young,  before  arriving  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  nearly  all  to 
write. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lordships  an  account 
of  the  schools  which  I  lately  had  occasion  to  inspect  in  these 
four  Presbyteries ;  and  in  doing  so,  shall  notice,  first,  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  made  for  their  support ;  and  next,  the 
character  of  the  instruction  which  they  afford.  It  will  remain 
to  indicate  how  far  the  people  actually  receive  from  these 
schools  the  instruction  and  culture  they  are  fitted  to  afford. 

Means  of  Instrtution. — It  is  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
all  the  schools  now  to  be  referred  to  are  not  formed  for  quite 
the  same  description  of  instruction ;  and  that  there  is,  amongst 
them,  a  specific  difference  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  a  difference 
in  the  manner  of  upholding  them. 

A  district  such  as  one  of  these  Presbyteries  comprises  is 
supposed  to  require  for  the  complement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
cation, 1.  what  is  commonly  understood  by  an  Elementary 
School  for  children  of  both  sexes;  2.  a  School  of  Industry 
for  female  children;  3.  a  Sabbath  School;  4.  a  Grammar 
School  or  Academy.  In  nothing  less  than  a  provision  of  this 
fourfold  description  is  there  any  very  general  disposition  to 
acquiesce  in  Sa)tland. 

All  of  these  schools,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  be  required  for 
each  parish,  except  only  the  last  named.  The  Grammar 
School  is  not  needed  in  every  parish,  because  the  school  which, 
by  law,  is  established  in  every  parish,  serves,  or  can  serve,  or 
ouffht  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  because,  in  many  parishes,  the  population  is  such  as  to 
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require  nothing  more  of  what  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Infknt  Schools  dnd  Industrial  ^choots  for  male  children  arc 
not  included  in  this  requirement — because  the  objects  of  both 
are,  in  part,  attained  at  the  common  Elementary  Schools; 
because  the  kinds  of  industry  followed  in  a  parish  are  often 
either  so  simple  as  to  call  for  no  preparatory  lessons  upon  them 
at  a  school,  or  else  so  various  that  to  furnisn  the  corresponding 
variety  of  appropriate  instruction  would  be  impracticaole.  it 
is  perhaps  tor  these  same  reasons,  that  such  schools  are  few, 
and  that  they  are  maintained  with  great  difficulty.  Infant 
Schools  are  never  found  to  subsist  without  a  more  liberal 
patronage  than  usual ;  and  so  little  in  demand  is  instruction 
of  the  industrial  kind  for  male  children,  as  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  that,  to  jirocure  any  attention  to  this  branch  at  all, 
it  has  generally  been  found  necessary  to  offer  it  without  ad- 
dition to  the  school  charges. 

The  four  Presbyteries  com|)rise  42  parishes;  of  which  24 
possess  all  the  varieties  of  seminary  here  considered  requisite 
for  a  parish.  The  female  school  is  wanting  in  eight  parishes ; 
the  Sabbath  School  iti  ten. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Meigle  and 
Hamilton  all  the  parishes  but  nine  are  provided  with  female 
schools;  and  that,  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  four  Presby- 
teries, there  appears  a  marked  disposition  to  multiply  semi- 
naries bf  that  aescription. 

The  parish  which  appears  to  be  most  largely  favoured  with 
the  means  of  education  is  that  of  Campbelton  in  Argyleshire, 
containing  a  population  of  9600,  and  having  no  less  than  18 
schools,  not  a  few  of  them  unusually  well  endowed.  In  the 
Opposite  extreme  stands  another  very  populous  parish,  which 
in  a  remarkable  degree  was  unprovided,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  with  advantages  of  the  kind ;  bilt  happily,  the  defect  has 
since  been  supplied  by  a  very  generous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  none  of  the  four  Presbyteries  is  there  a  school  of  the 
rank  and  designation  of  an  Academy;  by  which  is  meant  a 
school  that  affords  the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  classical 
and  mathematical,  under  masters  appointed  to  the  teaching  of 
these  exclusively.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  approxi- 
mation to  this  order  of  seminary  in  the  parish  schools  of 
Cupar  Angus,  Cannobie,  and  Avondale:  where,  along  with 
the  elementary,  the  more  advanced  branches  are  taught  in  a 
very  competent  manner  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  seminaries  of  this  class  are  so  few 
in  Stotlatid,  occurring  only  in  burghs,  and  in  two  or  three 
landward  parishes,  such  as  those  of  Dollar  and  Closeburn, 
where  they  have  been  established  upon  large  casual  endow- 
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ments :  for,  while  they  afford  a  liberal  education  to  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  aspired  to  it,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  still  more  liberal  education  to  others,  who  are 
thereby  put  in  a  capacity  and  under  motives  to  pursue  their 
studies  lurther  at  the  universities^  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  they  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  the  lesser  seminaries 
of  the  district  In  these  and  other  points  of  view,  they  are  a 
class  of  schools  which  appear  to  merit  more  encouragement 
than  they  have  received ;  and  perhaps  the  aid  of  Government 
might  not  be  misapplied,  if  applied  to  their  formation  in  many 
places  where  they  have  been  hitherto  unknown. 

It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  part  of  Government 
to  supply  to  all  the  people  a  complete  provision  of  the  means 
of  an  elementary  education,  but  to  leave  to  those  who  desire 
more  to  obtain  it  wholly  by  their  own  efforts, — ^presumin^ 
that  that  desire  is  not  often  separated  from  that  aoility,  ana 
thereby  avoiding  the  evil  of  over-education.  In  Scotland, 
however,  it  is  plain  that  there  exists  no  occasion  for  so  large  a 
claim  upon  the  aid  of  Government,  in  the  matter  of  elementary 
education, — the  people  at  large  being  at  once  able^  willing^ 
and  accustomed  to  do  much  in  this  respect  for  themselves; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  limited  aegree  of  patronage 
from  that  quarter  might  be  given  with  advantage  to  education 
of  a  higher  kind,  since  that  has  not  Icept  pace  either  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  or  with  the  development  of  those 
branches  of  ind\istry  with  which  that  higher  education  might 
very  well  consist,  and  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  which  it 
might  be  eminently  conducive. 

The  constitution  of  the  schools  visited  in  the  four  Presby- 
teries may  be  understood,  in  part,  from  the  appended  table, 
in  which  they  are  arranged  under  six  different  denominations, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  maintained ;  and, 
referring  to  that  statement,  1  b^  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

1.  It  appears  that  each  of  the  parishes  in  these  Presbyteries 
has  one  school,  at  least,  establisncd  and  endowed  by  law, — 
excepting  only  the  united  parishes  of  Kiicalmonell  and  Kil- 
berry, — a  case  so  uncommon,  that  it  seems  proper  here  to  state 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place. 

The  heritors  of  this  united  parish^  m  1806,  assessed  them- 
selves in  600  merks,  or  the  value  of  three  chalders,  for  the 
support  of  two  schools,  one  in  the  district  of  Kiicalmonell,  the 
other  in  that  of  Ealberry,  dividing  the  amount  equally  betwixt 
the  two  teachers,  but  providing  for  neither  the  accommodations 
which,  in  that  event,  it  is  supposed  the  statute  does  not  require. 
Subsequently,  an  attempt  was  made  by  legal  process  to  remove 
the  teacher  at  Kilberry  from  his  office,  for  misconduct;  but 
failing  in  this  from  some  informality  in  the  procedure,  the 
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heritors  procured  his  retirement  in  1842^  by  allowing  him  the 
salary  of  £25.  Since  that  time>  the  parish  school  of  Kilberry 
has  l)een  discontinued^  while  that  of  Kilcalmonell  remains  un- 
provided with  accommodations,  and  has  attached  to  it  for  salary 
no  more  than  the  sum  originally  apportioned, — an  uncertainty 
existing  among  the  heritors  whether  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  resume  the  school  at  Kilberry  or  to  establish  one  at 
Kilcalmonell  with  all  the  advantages  to  which,  if  it  had  been' 
the  single  school  in  the  parish,  it  would  have  been  entitled 
under  uie  statute.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  one 
parish  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  School  Act  have  not 
been  fulfilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  parishes  where  these 
requirements  have  been  exceeded;  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  the  Presbytery  of  Langholm,  where 
four  parishes,  by  the  bountv  of  nis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  have  twelve  schools  of  this  description,  possessing 
in  the  whole  an  unusual  amount  of  endowment  by  means  of 
salary,  houses,  and  ground,  the  three  species  of  gift  which  form 
the  complete  title  of  a  school  patron,  but  which  are  seldom  all 
derived  from  one  individual. 

2.  In  two  of  these  Presbyteries,  some  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  aid  of  Education  Societies,  viz. — the  Forfanbire 
Educational  Association,  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  General  Assembly's  Committee. 

The  first-named  was  recently  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Educational  Association  for  the  County  of  Ayr,  noticed  in  a 
former  Report.  It  confines  its  exertions  to  an  increase  of  the 
laedns  of  education  throughout  the  county  of  Forfar.  The 
funds  are  raised  by  subscription,  mainly  in  that  county,  and 
amounted  for  the  last  year  to  £166;  they  are  applied  in 
salaries,  for  the  encouragement  of  about  40  schools,  at  stations 
where  the  population  is  mostly  of  inconsiderable  amount,  but 
^here  schools  of  an  ordinary  kind  are  useful  and  necessary. 

The  other  two  Societies  direct  their  attention  to  localities 
irihere  the  people  are  more  numerous,  but  less  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  that  is,  to  the  Highlands  and  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  low  country ;  the  funds  of  the  one  arising  mainly 
from  the  produce  of  accumulated  capital;  of  the  other,  from 
contributions  made  throughout  Scotland,  and  collected  mainly 
in  the  parish  churdies. 

The  Societies  last  named  have  long  performed  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  education  of  the  country, — a  part  which 
they  have  not  performed  so  well,  without  understandingthe 
whole  compass  of  the  duty  which  their  task  involves.  They 
have  perceived,  for  example,  that  if  tlie  end  of  education  be, 
not  merely  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  form  and  influence 
the  moral  principles  and  affections,  then  education  is  not  only 
II.  2  b 
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due  tq  the  huwUest  in  th^  comimjm;^^,  bHt  tHt.  QVQJd  fox  tb^m 
it  behaves  ta  be  c<^duicted  with  ^  ^^\  and  cas^  not^  mtucK 
Iea9  thw  vhat  ^otq  ^eqii^te  vlp^r^J  tfee  xa,i^g^  of  ii^at^uQtiQij^ 
ifli  xa\|ob  greater.     Tl^^e  Societi^  ou  tbo^  views^  ^ppea]|:  to 

Sr^eeed  in  the  selectiQA  of  their  tea(^ers  with  Increasing 
einand»  on  the  score  of  qn^ilificaition,  and  to  recognise  w.orQ 
and  wore  the  s^dvantage  of  prepar^ition  in  the  f^orm^l  schools; 
Md  it  ia  proliiabJie  that  the  same  vi^w  will  le%d  them  tQ  rai^^ 
the  charsK^tev  of  theiif  g^hools^  though  at  t^e  e:{c;pense  of  8o;gg^ 
reduction  of  theii  niin^ber^ 

3.  The  extent  of  priy^ite  henefactiw  appears  fron\  th^  aid 
that  has  been  given,  not  only  to  the  Subscription  an.d  non-^ 
pt^rochial  schools,  but  occ^onaUy  also  to  th^  parochial. 

In  the  JPyesbytery  of  Meigle  four  of  the  parish  schools  enjoy 
the  produce  of  viirious  mortiQcation^  bequeathed  by  individuals 
in  tneir  behalf^  ^d  yielding  116/.  a-year..  Among  these,  the 
B^rty  mortification,  which  affords  53/.  a-vear  to  the  school  of 
Blairgowrie;  and  a,nothev  of  30/.  to  the  school  of  Alyth,  by  the 
late  Captain  Hay,  of  Ballaudodii.  It  woidd  seem  tv  be  no 
uncommon  apprehension,  that  such  benefits  are  not  superseded 
by  the  le^al  provision  to  parish  schools. 

The  chief  instance  of  mortifici^tioa  to  nonrparochial  schools 
within  these  bounds  is  that  of  the  latQ  Miss  Liucy  CampbeU, 
yielding  to  a  school  at  CaiAphelton  240/.  a-year ;  another,  that 
of  the  late  W»  MaxweUg^  of  J^roomholnVi  the  produce  of  which 
is  2%  a*year,  applied  tp  the  support  of  a  school  at  Langhot^. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  mortincations  of  this  kind,  not  only  in 
the  four  Presbyteries,  but  throi;^hout  Scotland,  are  more 
frequ^tly  directed  to  the  parochial  schools  than  to  others, 
whichi  haying  no  endowment^  and  probably  as  many  pupils, 
might  be  supposed  to  require  su.ch  nelp  in  a  greater  degree. 
99t.  perhaps  the  donor  nad  been  himself  instructed  at  the 
parish  school,  and  int^nda  a  token  of  bis  gratitude ;  or  he  has 
remarked  the  genc^val  superiority  of  that  class  of  schools,  and 
would  ^icknow ledge  it  with  his  bounty ;  or  perhaps^  desigi^i^g  a 
lasting  gift,  he  pr^fer^  the  best  prptected  school^  as  moi^t  likely 
tp  serve  that  emd.  And  after  all,  if  the  bounty  be  unques- 
tionably weU  applied,  it  ia  not  t<^  be  inquired  top  quripusly 
whetheip  it  might  not  have  been  appUed  still  better. 

The  most  liboral  instances  of  suoscription  are  those  \^hich 
have  been  given  by  the  Noble  proprietor  of  the  Langholm 
district,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  bv  the  Messrs.  Baird>  at 
Coatbridge,  where,  after  expending  a  targe  amount  in  buildine, 
they  have  endowed  a  school  with  the  sum  of  580/. ;  by  Sir 
William  Maxwell^  in  the  parish  of  East  Kilbride ;  and  by 
Henry  Monteith  and  Ca,  proprietors  of  the  cotton-manufactory 
at  Blantyre. 

4.  Throughout  t^,  boondf^  of  tl^  four  Presbyteries,  it  is 
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remar](ed  iii9,t  there  are  })ut  tevr  school^  of  the  i^dventure  pr 
self-subsisting  kind;  not  more  than  two,  for  ei^s^mple^  i^nd 
these  the  least  considerable,  \n  the  Presbyteries  of  Kintyre  and 
Langholm.  The  parish  scbooU  are  there  supplemented  by 
sehools  supported  py  Societies,  by  subscription,  or  by  privatp 
endowment.  It  ia,  in  these  instances,  seen  that  where  the 
people  failj  from  inahilit^>  to  give  them^lves  the  means  of 
instruction^  the  community  recognises  it§  emergent  duty  in 
the  case:  aiid  the  su]>8criptioQ  or  the  private  endowment 
becomes  ^  patural^  due>  and  proper  a  mode  of  supporting 
schoolsj  as  the  school-fee.  It  is  a  mode^  hQweyei*,  that  admits 
of  being  practised  to  ^  xppch  greater  extent  th^QUghout  the 
country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

The  Qrst  talkie  'm  the  App^i^dix,  as  already  said^  shows  frqm 
what  soi^rces  the  meaps  oi  supporting  these  schools  are  de- 
rived ;  the  second,  the  extent  of  that  support — a  point  mainly 
ipteresting^  f^  it  affords  tl^e  groupds  of  an  inference  in  regi^rd 
to  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  a^ord — an  inference, 
l^Qweve)',  always  to  l>e  qualified  \)j  this  ponsideration,  that  the 
seryices  of  teachers,  in  general*  rar  exceed  in  merit  all  that 
might  h(tve  been  expected  firom  the  amount  of  the  recompense 
they  receive. 

jleferring  to  the  second  table,  I  present  here  the  following 
summary  o?  its  contents : — 

The  average  emolument  of  the  parish  teachers  from  all 
sources,  ip  the  Presbytery  where  that  emolument  is  greatest, 
amounts  t9  ^6/. ;  in  the  Presbytery  where  it  is  leas^  to  41/. 
a-year, 

^lie  average  salary  pf  the  p^trish  tpachers  in  f)!^  the  Presby- 
teries is  Jbl — 25  having  the  largest  amount  appointed  by  the 
statute,  and  4  the  least. 

The  average  value  of  the  adjunct  oflSces  held  by  the  pa- 
rochial teacl^ern  is  15/. — 11  having  offipes  yielding  upwarcfof 
20/.  a-year.  The  oflScp  of  Session  Clerk  is  held  by  29  teachers : 
its  average  value  8/.  a-year.  Other  offices,  not  including  that 
of  Heritors'  Clerk,  which  is  generfilly  of  the  smallest  yaluej 
are  lfei4  hy  31  teachers — average  value,  7h 

Tl^e  ^yerage  an[^oupt  of  scho^-fees  received  by  the  parochial 
teachers  is  29/. — 11  having  less  than  15/.  p^-year. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  Creneral  Assembly's 
Education  Committee  s^re  f^om  20/.  to  35/.  a-year ;  of  those 
under  the  Society  for  prop^ating  Christian  Knowledge,  |rom 
5/.  tQ  25/. ;  of  Uiose  aideq  by  me  ^o^farshire  Association, 
scarcely,  i^ppn  an  average,  4L 

None  of  the  six  teachers  of  subscriptiofi  schools  have  salaries 
amounting  to  15/.  a-year. 

The  average  value  of  school-fees  received  by  the  60  non 
parochial  teacners  is  27/.-^23  having  less  than  15/.  a-year. 

2b2 
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Of  the  parish  teachers,  15  have  dwelling-houses  of  less  than 
four  apartments ;  while  no  teacher  of  the  other  classes  possesses 
dwelling-accommodation  of  that  amount. 

These  particulars^  presented  without  remark,  may  serve  to 
show  how  far  the  provisions  attached  to  these  schools  afford 
the  promise  of  their  being  conducted  with  efficiency^  and  how 
far  they  need  to  her  augmented.  But  they  acquire  another 
interest  from  their  relation  to  the  plan  on  which  your  Lord* 
ships  now  propose  to  extend  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to 
Scotland.'  lliat  plan  is  formed  not  merely  to  encourage  by 
aid  from  the  public  funds^  but  to  stimulate  private  exertions 
by  the  terms  on  which  that  aid  is  granted.  It  requires  from 
the  private  parties  who  are  interested  in  schools  a  contri- 
bution eaual  to  the  amount  of  their  grant,  and  the  same 
amount  or  school-fees  :  it  requires  also>  as  the  minimum  accom« 
modation  for  non-parochial  schools^ "  ft  parlour,  kitchen,  scullery^ 
and  two  bed-rooms;"  and  for  parochial  schools,  ''at  least  four 
rooms,  each  containing  140  square  feet  of  area."  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  how  far  the  schools  in 
those  Presbyteries  are,  at  present,  in  a  condition  to  meet 
these  requirements ;  and  how  much  remains  to  be  yet  done, 
by  private  parties,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  the  offered 
augmentation. 

The  practice  of  char^n^  school  fees  is  understood  to  affect, 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regulated,  not  merely  the  teacher's 

Erivate  benefit,  but  the  resort  of  children  to  the  school ;  on 
oth  of  which  accounts  it  claims  some  attention,  and  may  be 
briefly  considered  here.  This  practice  is  regulated  variously, 
in  respect  of  the  term  of  payment, — ^which  is  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly ;  and  very  commonly,  it  is  matter  of  some  consi- 
deration to  the  managers  of  schools,  which  of  these  terms  it  is 
most  expedient  to  adopt. 

In  localities  where  the  school  fee  can  be  paid  without  diffi- 
culty, the  question  is  one  of  mere  convenience  to  the  parties^i — 
that  is,  it  respects  merely  the  greater  or  less  trouble  to  those 
who  give  and  to  those  who  receive,  in  the  mere  act  of  giving 
and  receiving.  In  localities  where  the  people  are  very  poor, 
the  lon^  term  is  to  be  avoided,  because  of  tne  amount  of  the 
demand  when  the  time  of  the  demand  arrives.  In  localities 
where  they  care  little  about  education,  and  have  to  be  in  a 
manner  enticed  to  take  any  measure  of  it,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  small  weekly  payment  asks  and  presumes  more 
interest  in  the  matter  than  they  either  have  or  are  willing  to 
have ;  and  the  period  of  attendance  is  apt  to  be  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  a  week  being  supposed  of  little  or  no  consequence 
to  the  pupil's  progress.  Where  the  people  are  either  poor  or 
indifferent,  the  monthly  term  is,  petnaps^  on  the  whole,  the 
best. 
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In  general,  as  the  instruction  advances,  tKe  fee  is  increased 
for  each  branch,  as  it  is  offered  in  succession ;  but  sometimes 
there  is  no  increase  on  such  occasions-^  a  case,  however,  which 
very  rarely  occurs  in  these  districts.  By  dispensing  with  addi- 
tion to  the  fee,  it  is  meant  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  proceed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  encouragement  is  due  to  the 
teacher,  whose  part  it  is  to  urge«the  pupil  to  proceed ;  and  it 
cannot  be  amiss  to  supply  him  with  a  motive  to  do  so,  in  his 
own  interest :  at  the  same  time,  if  it  be  for  the  parent  him- 
self salutary  to  make  any  sacrifice  or  effort  for  the  instruction 
of  the  child,  it  can  have  no  worse  effect  that  some  little 
further  act  of  that  duty  should  attend  each  successive  stage  of 
the  instruction, — supposing  always  that  the  ability  to  perform 
it  is  not  wanting.  Lastly,  there  is  a  hazard,  under  the  system 
of  an  unvarying  rate,  that  the  fee  at  the  commencement  may 
be  excessive.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  probably,  that  the  oppo- 
site practice  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  in  Scotland;  and  that 
the  other,  in  very  many  places,  seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of. 

In  none  of  the  schools  of  the  four  Presbyteries  is  the  whole 
body  of  the  pupils  exempted  from  school  fee, — ^so  commonly  re- 
cognised is  the  parental  duty  in  that  matter.  And  even  when 
the  poor  are  exempted,  there  is  often  an  equivalent  sacrifice  cm 
their  part  in  placing  their  children  at  school,  at  times  when  they 
might  have  been  profitably  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

in  many  of  the  schools,  however,  there  is  a  number  of  the 
children  for  whom  no  fee  is  paid.  The  school  is  supported  by 
subscription,  and  intended  mainly  for  destitute  or  orphan  chil- 
dren, lixe  the  charity-school  of  £familton ;  or  perhaps  it  is  well 
endowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  like  the  school  on  the 
Campbell  foundation  at  Campbelton ;  or,  again,  the  teachers  of 
their  own  accord,  and  unbidden,  are  indulgent  to  the  needy ;  or 
they  are  required  to  teach  free  such  poor  children  as  may  be 
recommended  to  their  care  under  the  School  Act  of  1803,  by  the 
heritors  and  ministers  of  the  parish,  or  by  the  Parochial  Boards 
under  the  Act  of  1845  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  total 
number  of  children  exempted  in  these  several  ways  is  upwards 
of  800  ;*  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  number  attending 
the  102  schools.  It  maybe  added  that,  in  the  Highland  Pres- 
bytery, it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher  to  receive  from  the 
poorer  children,  instead  of  money,  agricultural  produce  or  some 
other  equivalent. 

*  Number  exempted  in  Subtcriptioii  Schools  bj  the  Subtcriben    •     148 
Do.  in  Endowed  Schools  by  the  Patrons  •        •        .        .211 

Do.  in  other  Schools  by  the  Teachers 141 

Do.  by  Heritors  and  'Kxtk  Session  or  Ministers       •        •        •    S56 
Do.  by  Purochial  Board 60 
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The  school  ibe  is  the  tnost  iiftlntal  and  the  most  common 
medns  of  upholding  Schools  of  kU  deBctiptions ;  and  as  It  is  ndt 
likely,  therefore,  to  bfe  superseded  in  afly  scheme  foi  the  moris 
liberal  Stipport  of  schools,  these  stateintsntl^  of  thfe  geneiral  pr£U^- 
ticis  in  this  toatter  ihay  tiot  be  deein^d  linnece^sary. 

Subjects  oflnstrvMiHi. — It  might  be  shown  how  fat  the  instrtl6- 
tion  giveil  id  these  schools  id  adapted  to  the  diffet^nt  ^hds  Of 
l^ducatioh ;  hdw  fdr,  for  example,  it  ik  directed  to  the  aeG|ili- 
sition  of  met'e  knowledge,  ot  to  thie  improvement  of  the  fkcultids ; 
how&r  to  intellectual  siitisfaction  of  to  the  uses  df  cbmmoii  life ; 
how  far  to  the  pf^paratioii  of  the  pupil  for  the  sobial  position 
ih  Which  h^  Wftb  boril-^Ot  for  ihkt  whick  ke  mky  dftei'Wkrds 
attain ;  how  fat  to  the  culttiils  Of  the  understanding  dt  of  the 
inbral  principles  and  a^ections ;  lEttl  of  Wliich  Objects  ate,  ihote 
bt  le*s,  thfe  Aim'  Of  fevery  Well-dtrect^d  irourse  oF  education. 
But  h^re  it  will  b^  fnolfti  tbhifeiii^t  to  notice  simply  What 
btdnbhfes  of  instruction  are  taught,  knd  to  what  exteht  tliOy  dre 
taught ;  in  which  tespfects,  the  schooU  may  be  considei^ed  as 
of  three  distinct  classes. 

1.  In  the  first  or  ioM^l  elastic  the  tatige  of  tho  instriiction 
tiompHsOs  ireading,  Wtiting,  afithmetic,  khd  the  truths  of  religion. 

In  each  of  those  branches,  the  liisttiiCtibh  ib  obtetved  to  ter- 
minate too  sooii,  not  So  muck  front  remissness,  or  from  Want  of 
time;  as  frotii  k  notion  that  Ifto  futthet  pn^ess  is  requisite, 
and  that  a  certain  suffident  eburSe  of  itlstttibtioil  kaS  now  been 
tompleted.  In  readiii^,  it  is  enough  thkt  the  word  is  .cortectly 
iibkihed ;  in  the  manner  o^  the  beading,  no  indication  ib  ifequired 
that  the  iense  hak  been  understood  o?  kt  all  regarded:  Ih  writ- 
ing, the  whole  exercise  is  in  thfe  tf  linscHption  of  a  copy-line^y 
probably  hot  more  than  half  the  ntitnbet  of  the  pupik  Thfe 
aimplest  processes  in  arithmetic^  and  ho  inore,  krfe  learned  by 
rule,  and  witkout  etplanatioh  of  the  principle.  Rekding  of  the 
^Scriptures  ih  the  mknner  just  ihentiohed,  knd  cbmthittihg  sotne 
ferses  of  Scripture  and  the  Bhortet  Cktechism  to  meniory,  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  thfe  religions  insttuctioh. 

Of  the  102  Schools,  31  may  be  rahked  in  this  clkM.  The 
people  are  for  the  hiost  part  poor,  secluded,  and  fow :  the  teach- 
ers ptt)bably  Old,  having  a  lifts  tenure  of  their  office,  or  enjoying 
the  farour  Of  the  people,  froih  the  decency  of  theit  deportment 
Md  froth  lohg  residehoe  amongist  tkfehi. 

It  ihtist  be  added,  that  komfe  kchools  eVen  of  tkis  blaJM  kte 
taught  with  a  degree  of  industry  which,  under  a  kettfet  system, 
Wotud  produce  the  best  results. 

2.  In  the  second  class,  the  sukjeci  ojf  tiie  reading  lesson  is 
considered  and  treated  asmattet  of  knowledge  proper  to  be  dis- 
tinctly and  well  studied ;  and  in  that  View,  as  wcU  kH  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  language,  the  less  oominon  words 
occurring  in  the  lesson  give  occasion  to  frequent  exercises  upon 
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tfaeir  iheMing.  WHtkigMbo  dietiitrM  or  froih  the  printed  chlt- 
tactet  is  kibt  uncotAmon.  Th«  ftdvanc^d  dass  has  some  acquaint- 
ance Virith  nenriy  all  the  Ti]ilea  in  the  oommon  books  of  arith^ 
metie.  domtg  detached  }>onioti«  of  Scripture  History  are  gene^ 
tally  minutely  tftudied^  and  the  Shorts  Catechkiu^  both  in 
question  and  answer,  is  learnt  along  with  fiiinilia^  explanations 
of  the  sense.  English  Grammar  rteoeives  some  attention^  but 
often  with  lesH  teal  infeiight  than  might  be  suppoi^d  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  rules  are  repeated  ana  applied  to  their 
examples  in  the  text-book.  The  outlines  of  Geography,  or 
more  probably  of  only  a  portion  of  that  subject,  are  taught  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  pupils. 

Of  the  102  schools^  35  are  of  this  isecond  class ;  they  occur  in 
every  variety  of  situation  and  they  are  of  every  kind  as  respects 
the  sout^e  of  the  })roTi8ion  for  their  support.  The  teachers  are 
not  old,  nnd  having  seen  tomewhat  of  ^od  method,  and  heard 
of  it  much  more,  the  character  of  their  own  teaching  ifei  often 
imitative  and  ambitious,  and  ^ves  pleasing  token  of  It  spirit 
open  to  improvnmetot,  and  likely  to  pftiflt  if  the  opportunity  Of 
tmprotfettient  Were  presented. 

Among^  tho  best  schools  of  thi6  tlasa  may  be  noticed  the 
Branch  Pninsh  School  nt  Coatbridge,  the  paririi  schools  of 
Eingoldtum  nnd  E«kdnlemnir,  Adventure  School,  Hdytown 
(Atthnr'sJ,  &c. 

3.  In  tne  third  clasii,  nil  the  dtudiea  before  monlioned  are 
tarried  to  a  greater  extent,  and  for  a  small  portion  of  the  pupils 
Latin  and  Mathematics  are  added — ^the  latter  probably  embrac- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  books  of  Euclid,  Mensuration  of  Sur'- 
faceb  and  Solidid,  and  of  Heights  and  Distancest  and  Algebra  as 
far  as  Simple  Equations.  In  reference  to  the  Latin  AtuUies^ 
it  is  remarked,  that  43  of  all  the  teachers,  including  27  of  the 
parochial  class,  have  themselves  been  ednceted  less  or  more  at 
an  UniVefsity  ;  tod  thftt  as  many,  and  somewhat  moi:ie«  profess 
their  competency  to  teach  that  btfnndi.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
to  any  estont  taught  to  mot«  than  If 3  of  all  the  pupils;  few 
of  whom  will  proceed  so  fkr  M  t«^  beooine  qualified  to  enter  the 
classy  of  Humanity  &t  an  univOMilyt  Here,  th^i,  is  a  remark- 
able insttoce  of  the  means  of  ednention  going  somewhat  beyond 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  receive  it,  and  of  what  might 
be  named,  not  altogether  inaptly^  nn  escess  of  ^nalification  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  More  than  one  parish  might  be  nuned, 
whioi  has  not,  for  innny  years,  fulmiihed  to  the  Parish  school 
a  single  Latin  pupil ;  and  y«t  the  wipblation^  in  dreumstances. 
occupations,  and  character,  is  sucn  as  might  be  expected  to 
appreciate  Und  desire  the  better  kinds  of  instruction. 

The  total  number  of  schcN>ls  belonging  lo  the  third  class  is 
36,  of  which  ^  are  paroc^al.  All  lbs  branches  here  assigned 
to  this  class  are  taught  vrith  raiiAtinUn  sueeess  ui  the  Parish 
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sdiools  of  Cupar  Angus  and  ATondale,  and  in  the  Adventure 
school  of  Rawyards,  New  Monkland  (McArthur) ;  and  most  of 
theniy  in  the  same  effective  manner^  in  the  Parish  schools  of 
Canobie,  Blantyre^  Bothwell,  Blairgowrie^  61enisla»  Cambus- 
lang.  East  Kilbride^  Southend^  and  the  Adventure  school  of 
Chapelhall,  Holytown. 

Tne  total  number  of  children  enrolled  at  all  the  schools  may 
be  distributed  among  the  three  classes  here  described,  as  fdl* 
lows : — 

Namber  of  Nnmber  of 

Schools.  Pnpils. 

First  Qass.        .        .        31  1168 

Second  do.  .        .        35  2455 

Third  do.    •        .        .        36  2590 

'How  far,  it  may  be  asked^  is  the  scheme  of  instruction  here 
defined  suited  to  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  provided  ? 

1.  Does  it  include  all  the  branches  necessary  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  population  which  comprises  a  large  Dody^of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  a  still  larger  bodyof  workmen  occupied  in 
mines  or  in  mining  manufactories  ? — I'erhaps  it  embraces  nearly 
all  that  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  children  of  such 
classes.  There  are^  however,  some  subjects  of  instruction  want- 
ing in  these  schools,  which  are  found  occasionally  elsewhere. 

Industrial  instruction,  as  already  said,  has  not  been  provided 
for  the  male  children;  but  is  confined  entirely  to  the  females, 
and  consists,  as  usual,  of  the  different  kinds  of  needlework  ana 
knitting. 

A  short  course  of  Ag^cultural  Chemistry  had  lately  been 
given  in  two  or  three  of  the  schools,  but  witn  so  little  effect  in 
exciting  any  interest  in  the  matter^  that  the  attempt  will.pro- 
bably  not  lie  repeated. 

As  little  is  there,  in  these  schools,  of  an  education  which  pro- 
ceeds by  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  taste  or  fancy ;  partly  be- 
cause that  sort  of  education  is  addressed  more  properly  to  riper 
years ;  partly  because  its  effects  are  not  seen  to  ally  themselves 
very  evidently  with  the  main  ends  of  education  ;  partly  from 
the  peculiar  skill  and  delicacy  requisite  to  the  task  of  instruc- 
tion of  that  nature. 

I  observe  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  that  there  is  far  less 
than  could  be  wished  of  a  direct  moral  instruction ;  and  that 
tnose  parts  of  Scripture  best  suited  to  the  puipose  are  often  not 
dwelt  upon  so  fully  as  to  secure  the  desired  impression  of  the 
lesson. 

Now,  all  of  these  omitted  branches,  with  the  others  which 
are  not  omitted,  form  an  amount  of  instruction  which,  it  is 
certain,  cannot  be  tolerably  compassed  in  the  course  of  an  attend- 
ance at  school  not  continuous^  and  terminating,  as  it  often  does. 
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in  the  tenth  year  of  the  pupil's  age.  But  all  or  most  of  them 
mighty  with  propriety,  be  included  in  a  scheme  of  education 
which  should  occupy^  as  ic  ought,  the  entire  period  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  of  the  pupil's 
age, 

2.  But  though  the  range  of  the  instruction  for  all  might 
admit  of  being  somewhat  extended^  if  the  period  of  attendance 
were  prolongeo,  it  is  more  important  to  remark  what  proportion 
of  the  pupils  do  not  receive  so  much  of  the  instruction  actually 
offered  as  it  is  fit  that  they  should  receive^  during  the  period 
of  their  actual  attendance. 

In  that  predicament  may  be  placed  the  whole  of  those  \x^  the 
first  class  of  schools^  amounting  to  1168,  who  are  taught  only 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little,  arithmetic ; — also  all  those  in  the 
second  class»  who  do  not  take  those  branches  that  distinguished 
it  from  the  first. 

This  insufficient  range  of  instruction  occurs  in  all  the  Pres- 
byteries ;  and  not  least,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Lanarkshire,  where  many  of  the  parents,  Scotch  as  well 
as  Irish,  have  never  received  one  lesson  at  a  school^  and  make 
no  amends  for  the  defect  by  any  habit  of  attending  on  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion.  The  other  disadvantages  of  their 
situation  are  well  kno^vn ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  they  are  not 
simply  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  but  in 
some  instances  their  sentiment  is  said  to  be, "  Why  should  they 
receive  a  benefit  which  we  have  never  had  Y^  indicating,  if  not 
the  unnatural  dislike  that  their  children  should  be  better  or 
happier  than  themselves,  at  least  a  complacence  in  the  estimate 
of  some  features  of  their  own  lot,  with  which  it  is  no  virtue  to 
be  contented.  This,  however,  is  not  said  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  coalier  population^  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
seldom  long  settled  at  any  certain  station. 

A  remarkable  difference  'of  character  in  this  respect  is  ex- 
hibited by  those  of  the  coalier  families  which  are  not  migratory ; 
and  which  have  profited  in  their  sense,  both  moral  and  mtellec- 
tual,  by  long  experience  of  the  blessing  of  steady  industry. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  families  connected  with*the  iron- 
works ;  among  whom  there  are  instances  of  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion, which  by  some  may  be  supposed  to  go  too  far.  It  is  amone 
this  class  that  the  school  occurs  which  has  been  thus  noticed. 
**  The  school  at  Chapelhall,  patronized  by  the  proprietor,  and 
*'  intended  for  the  children  or  workmen  in  the  mines  and  at  the 
"  ironworks,  is  attended  by  130,  and  conducted  with  great  spirit 
*'  and  good  order.  The  ^eater  part  of  the  pupils  are  under  10 
"  years  of  age ;  but  there  is  one  dass  consisting  of  ten  young  men 
*'  from  17  to  20  years  of  age,  who,  after  having  ffone  through 
*'  the  common  elementary  course,  are  now  diligenUy  engaged  in 
'*  studying  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.    &)me  of  these  now 
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**  read,  parsed,  and  construed  well  in  the  Greek  NeW  Testst- 
"  ment,  and  extracted  the  square  and  cube  tootsi  They  wotk 
*•  In  the  pit  as  coihmon  coUiets  daily  frotn  5  o'clock  in  the  tnorn- 
ing  till  1  in  the  afternoon ;  they  then  come  ab&ve  ground,  and 
after  changing  dress  go  to  school,  where  they  spend  a  few-houfs 
daily — the  most  docile  and  industrious  of  pupils.  Their 
tnanner  there  bespeaks  some  consciousness  of  the  siiigularlty 
*'  of  their  ambition ;  but  still  mote  the  eattidstnete  with  which 
"  they  at^  betit  on  fitting  themselves  to  feucceed  ih  it.  Thdt 
object  is  to  reach  some  of  those  better  employments  aboilt  the 
works,  which  they  have  seen  others  attain  to,  by  means  of  educa- 
tion and  good  conduct.***  These  studied  are  encouraged  by 
the  ph)prietoi',  who  can  give  the  promotion  for  which  they 
qualify.  At  these  iron-wotk^  thel^e  are  six  distinct  grades  of 
employment,  two  for  boys,  the  rest  for  men,  acting  as  furnace- 
keepers,  weighers,  engine-keepers,  contractors,  and  foremen, — 
their  wages  varying  from  2^.  to  10^.  a-day.  For  coaliers  there 
is  not  the  same  inequality  of  wages,  nor  the  same  variety  of 
occupation.  But,  in  the  absence  of  these,  it  is  remarkable  now 
far  distinctions  proceed  amongst  them,  at  least  among  the  more 
stationary  part  of  them,  on  the  ground  of  character  and  con- 
duct. All  this  favours  the  desire  for  good  education,  and 
aceoiints  for  the  means  of  it  existing,  tod  oeiilg  so  far  used,  in 
such  situations. 

3.  It  may  still  be  iti^nited,  whether  the  instructibh  which 
the  pupil  does  receive  is  carried  so  far  as  to  result  in  useAil 
knowledge,  and  in  still  more  useful  habits  of  application.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  schoob,  both  of  the  second  atid  third 
classed  before  distinguished,  may  Well  be  commended  for  the 
manner  iti  whi^  they  accomplish  these  main  purposes ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  following : — the  parochid.1  schools  of  Cupar  Angus, 
Blantyre,  Cannobie,  Bothwell,  East  Kilbride,  Southend,  Avoti- 
dalc.  Iti  all  of  these,  the  truths  of  reli^oti  are  taught  with 
much  care,  and  with  an  evident  setise  of  their  supreme  import- 
ance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  brandh  parish  schools 
at  Coatbridge  and  Crossnill,  Old  Monkland.  Next  to  English 
reading,*the  branch  most  eommorily  taught  is  that  of  religious 
truth ;  for  it  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and  to  all  the  children 
supposed  capable  of  receiving  it  in  the  simplest  forms,  and 
among  these  frequently  to  the  very  youngest.  To  them  it  is 
generally  deemed  practicable  to  accommodate  the  easier  lessons 
of  thin  kind,  and  proper  to  give  them,  by  that  meafts,  the 
earliest  admonition  of  what  is  really  the  most  essential  part  of 
their  school  training.  ^  It  is  fit  tney  should  enter  upon  the 
serviee  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  their  days,  because  even 
then  He  is  beforehand  With  them,  and  has  airiiuly  given  them 
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gteat  instanced  of  fcis  gdodiidss."  In  these  Presbyteries,  with 
the  ^tception  of  due  parish,  th^re  is  no  restraint  upoti  the 
religious  instruction  from  any  difference  in  the  religious  senti- 
iUehts,  6t  in  the  deiiomitiational  tionnectiotis,  of  their  parents. 
It  fliay  be  added,  that  much  ^6od  Instruction  and  inuch  in- 
valuable mehtal  training,  bq^h  m  mathematics  and  Latin,  are 
given  to  &  ^bttibn  of  the  piipils  in  some  of  the  schools  above 
mentiohed. 

On  th^  ttthef  h^nd,  the  instances  are  not  few  ih  which  both 
the  Ihsttubtion  tltid  training  d.re  r^tntirkably  defective,  Scarcely 
anything  being  taug^ht  so  mr  as  to  give  any  serviceable  know- 
ledge of  it,  or  so  Weil  as  to  have  exercised  the  faculties  to  any 
tood  purpose.  Among  the  causes  to  which  this  Is  to  b6  attri- 
uted,  the  foUowttt^  may  be  noticed  i —  • 

1.  Thfe  skott  and  interrupted  attendance  of  the  fchlldren.  In 
some  of  tiiese  distridt^  their  school-life  tetminateii  at  ten  years 
of  agd  I  In  otherl^,  it  is  Continued  after  that  ag(^,  but  for.  not 
ihor^  tnan  two  Or  thtee  months  in  the  year.  In  some  even  of 
thd  Agricultural  parishes  of  Sttathmore,  a  thitd  part  of  the 

!}U{)il8  loaVe  school  untaught  to  write.  Several  schools  of  female 
ndiidtrjf  have  been  established  and  endowed  by  proprietors  in 
the  mining  districts :  but  very  generally  they  have  miled  from 
th6  diffictuty  of  obtaining  a  resort  to  tnem.  In  the  same  dis- 
trietii,  the  attendance  of  boys  till  ten  vears  of  a^  is  often 
remarkably  regular,  by  reason,  partly,  of  the  deduction  which  is 
made  Rrom  the  wages  of  the  parent,  of  a  small  suni  for  pavment 
of  school  fees ;  but  at  ten  jrears  of  age  they  commence  to  labour 
in  the  mined,  ^itig  through,  till  they  reach  their  seventeenth 
year,  the  various  gradations  of  quarter  men,  half  men,  three- 
quartern  m^  and  fitll  inen, — ^these  designations  indicating  the 
f)art  Which  they  receive  of  a  JkU  man's  wages.  It  is  this  order 
of  k  partial  rharihood  that  hinders  the  succesis  of  so  many  of  the 
Schools  in  the^  districts,  and  limits  the  attendance  to  children 
still  too  yoUbg  to  receive  more  than  the  merest  elements  of 
instruction,  ih  thd  school  of  Drumpeller,  Old  Monkland, 
attended  by  140,  not  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  number 
learn  to  write^  and  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  to  count. 
The  quarter  nian,  though  unknown  bv  that  name,  is  no  stranger 
in  the  agriiiultural,  pastoral^  and  fishing  districts, — and,  above 
all,  in  the  class  of  handloom  weavets,  among  whom  the  school 
{)eriod  comes  to  its  ptemature  close  soonef  than  among  any 
bther  people,  Without  exception  of  the  miners. 

2.  It  is  observed  that  good  methods  of  instruction,  though 
Neither  uttknoWtt  nor  untried,  ate  fret^uently  not  well  practised. 
The  explanatory  method,  for  eicample,  as  applied  to  the  read- 
ing lesscm,  is  almost  everywhere  acknowledged  and  valued,  not 
80  mtich  as  a  fi;ood  method^  as  for  opemng  up  a  new  subject 
tof  instruelitm  m  the  matter  of  the  teading  lesson ;  and  it  is 
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employed,    accordingly,    by  many  teachera   imperfectly   ac- 

S[uainted  with  its  use.     The  result  is,  in  these  cases,  unsatis- 
jActory  and  sometimes  delusive. 

3.  Apart  from  this  faint  imitation  of  good  methods,  it  is  plain 
that  method^  in  general,  has  been  too  little  the  object  of  special 
study  to  many  masters.  Some  remarks  are,  therefore,  now 
added  on  the  more  common  features  of  school  method,  not  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  any  particular  views  in  regard  to  it,  but 
in  the  hope  of  indicating  some  of  the  more  important  points  of 
tuition,  at  which  a  specific  attention  to  methoa  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Method. — ^The  teacher  has  often  in  the  course  of  his  instruc- 
tion to  balance  betwixt  two  different  and  opposite  modes  of 
exercising  the  pupil*s.  mind ;  each  of  which  may  have  its  proper 
virtue,  while  each  singlyis  insufficient  for  the  full  measure  of 
the  intended  culture.  The  teacher,  however,  may  lean  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other  of  these  methods  unduly  or  exclusively. 
The  best  practice  is  either  a  mean  betwixt  the  two  (medium 
utrinque  reductum);  or  it  consists  of  both  in  composition  or 
alternation.  Some  examples  may  be  here  given,  such  as  may 
present  the  more  common  features  of  the  method  followed  in 
these  schools : — 

1,  It  is  certain  that  a  teacher  must  assume,  by  sympathy, 
somewhat  of  the  stature  of  the  understanding  with  which  ne  has 
to  deal ;  otherwise  his  talent  and  knowledge,  whatsoever  they 
may  be,  are  for  this  task  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  best  education  of  the  child  at  school  is  derived  from  his 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  who  speaks,  acts,  and  thinks  in  the 
manner  of  mature  years;  and  whose  mature  example  may 
pique  the  young  mind  to  put  forth  its  budding  powers  the 
more  aspiringly.  '^  He  that  would  hit  the  mark,  especially  if  it 
be  at  a  neat  distance,  must  take  his  aim  above  it,  allowing  for 
the  sinkmg  of  the  arrow.'*  Some  teachers,  however,  fail  in  the 
requisite  first  mentioned ;  they  are  men  perhaps  of  fair  ability, 
not  deficient  in  scholarship,  and  not  negligent  of  their  duty, — 
they  are  simply  unsuccessful  teachers,  wanting  the  power  of 
assuming  the  capacity  and  feelings  of  the  young  mind — the 
kindliche  sinne  des  lehrers — and  not  aware  that  to  be  true  masters 
in  their  Vocation,  they  must  learn  to  stoop.  Others  (though 
the  instances  are  few)  err  by  an  excess  of  condescension,— 
becoming  too  much  as  little  children ;  and,  to  preserve  the  dif- 
ference, dealing  with  the  real  children  as  more  childish  than 
they  are,  so  that  aometimet  they  are  seen  laboriously  occupied 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  thmgs  so  simple  and  familiar,  that 
the  pupil  would  infallioly  have  come  to  know  them,  in  ^^ood 
time,  by  the  untutored  action  of  his  senses.  Much  of  all  this,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  mere  characteristic  of  a  teacher's  manner, 
and  it  is  so — but  the  manner  of  a  teacher  is  a  vital  matter,  and 
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never  fails  to  influence  what  may^  in  the  strictest  sense,  be 
called  his  method. 

2.  The  task  prescribed  to  the  pupil  may  be  attended  with 
too  little  or  with  too  much  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  if  it 
be  a  task  indeed,  his  own  efforts  are  requisite  to  perform  it ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  master  superintends,  his  part  is  to 
aid  in  the  performance.  How  much  is  required  of  the  one 
(>artyy  and  how  much  of  the  other,  in  this  joint  endeavour,  is 
not  always  very  justly  distinguished. 

Sometimes  the  master  is  too  liberal  of  his  help — it  may  be 
from  too  little  severity  of  temper,  or  from^a  habit  of  mind,  too 
communicative,  from  impatience,  from  underrating  the  amount 
of  exertion,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  acquirement,  or  from 
'*  the  degenerate  fondness  for  tricking  short  cuts  and  little  fal- 
lacious facilities." 

It  thus  happens  that,  sometimes,  the  master  explains  far 
more  than  he  mterrogates,  and  scarcely  pauses  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  lesson  he  has  given ;  or  agam,  that  the  pupil  learns 
nothing  and  attends  to  nothing  but  what  the  master  teaches, 
and  only  at  the  moment  while  he  is  employed  in  teaching,  to 
the  total  renouncement  of  all  private  study.  The  same  cus- 
tom of^  indulgence  appears  in  tnat  mode  of  interrogation  called 
the  Ellipticsu.  It  appears,  also,  in  certain  remiss  ways  of 
managine^  the  Simultaneous  method ;  by  which  the  effort  of 
the  individual  is,  in  a  manner,  sunk  in  the  effort  of  the  whole 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  so  that  his  individual  task  is  not  only 
much  lightened,  but  it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  distinguisn 
how  far  it  is  performed  by  the  individual  at  all, — the  effect  of 
which  is  to  ease  him  in  a  mreat  measure  of  the  responsibility 
of  performing  it  aright.  In  such  cases,  the  relief  given  to  the 
pupil  is  too  great,  and  the  result  fallacious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  sometimes  too  sparing  of  his 
aid.  This  is  observable  chiefly  in  fliose  branches  in  which  the 
teacher's  aid  is  most  needed — ^as  in  that  of  Religious  Truth. 
In  all  the  31  schools  of  the  first  class,  the  habit  of  the  masters 
is  to  communicate  too  little,  and  to  assist  too  little  the  appre- 
hension of  the  children  on  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
subject.  In  Arithmetic,  also,  there  is  often  a  remarkable  with- 
holding of  those  facilities,  which  are  fairly  due  from  the  instructor, 
at  the  more  critical  stages  of  the  progress.  Causes,  it  may  be, 
beyond  his  control,  render  impracticable  any  classification  of 
the  pupils  in  this  branch ;  and  as  the  single  pupil  can  receive 
but  little  of  the  master's  attention,  so  his  progress  is  tedious 
and  tristCj  in  a  degree  that  discovers  the  aemand  on  his  own 
efforts,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  too  great. 

The  pupil,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  has  two  instructors, 
the  master  and  himself ;  but  to  the  former  it  belongs  to  assign 
to  each  his  proper  portion  of  the  task. 
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3.  One  way  in  which  it  is  usual  to  assist  tbQ  understaB<)iQg  pf 
the  child  is^  to  exhibit  in  picture,  in  models  or  in  nature,  the 
objects  of  which  it  is  desired  that  he  ghould  H^ow  somptlung ; 
so  that,  by  ''subjecting  such  objects  to  the  faithful  oep^es.'* 
there  may  be  given  at  once  a  clearer  notion  an^  a  more  l^tjng 
impression  of  their  nature. 

This  practice  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  treii^tment  pf  suph 
branches,  as  thgse  of  Geography  and  Qepmetry^  where  maps  and* 
diagrams  are  indispensable.  Jt  is  leos  cominpii  ip  so^^p  o^ix^r 
branches^  in  which,  ^a  they  equally  relate  to  t^^  properties  of 
.  external  things^,  they  are  pot  less  needed — 9j^  in  the  department 
(  of  Natural  History,  when  that  chapces  to  be  tlip  8li]>j^ct  pf 
attention.  The  reason  is,  tha(  this  brancb  has  been  b^t  littlp 
and  but  recently  cultivated  ii)  the  schools;  and  (ime  and 
occasion  have  yet  scarcely  served  to  produce  all  the  propeir 
helps  or  adminicles  to  tl^e  study.  Therq  are  schoolboo)cs  in 
this  kind  which  are  entirely  unprovided  with  illustrations  by 
figure — not  tha(  these  are  supposed  unpecessary,  o|:  that  tl^ey 
are  altogether  wanting  to  the  pupil ;  but  the  convenience  pf 
having  them  in  that  place  has  not  be^i^  fully  recognised. 

It  must  be  added,  that  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  these 
schools  in  which  maps  are  entirely  w^^nting,  so  as  genPF^y  to 
prevent  all  attention  to  the  study  of  Geography  ;  an4  th^t  tl^p 
Black  Board  is  not  found  in  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  pf  the 
whole  number,  not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining; 
it,  as  from  the  absence  of  all  classification  for  Arithipetip  leaving 
no  felt  occasion  for  the  use  of  it. 

Illustration  of  this  sensible  kind  has  however  its  limits.  In 
some  subjects  it  is  less  available  than  in  those  just  mentionedj 
while  in  others  it  is  not  available  at  all.  In  every  school, 
indeed,  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  many  things  which 
admit  of  no  illustration  in  this  sepsible  ipanner ;  such  as  Gram- 
mar, the  relations  of  Nu^iber,  the  truths  of  Beligion  and 
Morality,  a  great  part  of  the  matter  of  Civil  History,  and,  in 
general,  all  that  some  educationists  include  under  the  deno^ 
mination  of  supersensuaL  It  is  a  valuable  element  of  edu- 
cation, that  adpits  of  no  translation  into  such  outward  fonps^ 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  element  that  alwayif  should  pF^- 
dominate. 

4.  It  is  important  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  betwixt 
general  and  special  education,  that  is,  betwixt  the  kpowledgo 
and  training  tnat  fit  for  the  duties  of  life  commop  to  all  mep^ 
and  those  that  qualify  the  individual  for  the  dptiei^  pf  his 
calling  or  position  in  society. 

The  former,  as  already  said,  so  far  predominate9  in  these 
schools,  that  the  other  for  male  children  scarcely  exists ;  in  other 
words,  there  are  scarcely  any  schools  of  industry  fbv  male  children 
within  the  bounds  of  tnese  Presbyteries.    |t  is,  ^owever,  to  bp 
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remembered^  thi^t  the  instruction  which  is  general  always  in- 
cludes much  that  is  available  for  special  purposes. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  general  instruction  should  be 

feneral  indeed,  and  not  confined  to  subjects  that 'favour  one 
escription  of  culture  to  the  prejudice  of  others  not  less  useful. 
Arithn^etic  ^nd  Mathematics,  for  example,  are  fitted  to  edify  in 
one  fashipn — ^Grampa^r  and  the  Classics  in  another.  The 
former  class  of  subjects,  however,  has  considerably  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other,  in  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  in  the  success  with  which  they  are  pursued  in 
these  schools;  they  are,  at  once,  more  sought  by  the  people,  and 
better  understooa  by  the  teacher^, — while  both  kinds  wo^ild 
admit  of  being  cultivated  to  £|.  greater  extent.  In  like  manner, 
the  branches  of  History  and  Geography,  from  their  mutual 
relatipns,  qiight  with  much  propriety  be  studied  in  nearly  even 
proportion ;  yet  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  while  Geography  is 
a  favourite  branch  in  schools  of  every  description.  History, 
in  any  form  entitled  to  the  name,  is  scarcely  known.  Bc- 
ligious  knowledge,  again,  which  is  introduced  to  qualify  the 
whole  body  of  the  secular  instruction,  is  taught  more  commonly 
than  any  of  the  subjects  here  named,  and  as  much  time  at 
least  is  ^Hotted  to  it  as  to  any  other  single  branch  in  the 
course.  Yet  the  manner  of  conducting  this  main  part  of  the 
instruction  admits  of  much  improvement,  and  is  marked 
indeed  by  a  greater  absence  of  method  than  is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  any  other  branch,  except  where  it  is  aided  by  the 
incomparable  summs^ry  of  doctrine  in  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  pupil  is  very  generally  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
chief  characters  and  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  Scripture 
history ;  but  Scripture  history  is  known  to  him  only  in  such 
fragments.  It  is  not  usual  to  note  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  sentiments  they  ought 
to  inspire,  in  reference  to  the  Creator  or  to  the  creature — a 
practice  systematically  Allowed  in  the  schools  of  some  other 
countries.  No»  Is  it  usual  to  select  some  Christian  virtue 
enjoined  ip  the  New  Testament,  and  to  seek  for  its  examples 
in  some  character  recorded  in  the  Old. 

In  these,  and  perhaps  other  respects,  the  measure  of  attention 

fiven  to  the  suDject  of  instruction  sometimes  admits  of  being 
etter  proportioned  to  its  importance.  But  in  making  this 
remark,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  many 
branches  with  which  the  greater  number  of  the  teachers  have 
to  do ;  and  of  their  great  merit  in  conducting  all  that  variety 
of  lessons  with  the  very  creditable  measure  of  success  whicn 
characterizes  the  greater  number  of  the  schools. 

5.  So  much  in  regard  to  the  branches  taught :  the  method  of 
teaching  them  is  round  to  move  in  like  manner  betwixt  two 
opposite  Jund^,  partaking  more  or  less  of  each.    There  arc,  for 
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instance^  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  processeSy  both  of  which 
come  necessarily  into  operation  in  all  good  tuition. 

In  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  both  appear  conspicuously, 
but  the  one  most  apt  to  be  omitted  there  is  the  analytic ;  for 
very  often  the  pupu  can  adjust  the  terms  of  a  question  and 
solve  it  by  working  according  to  the  rule^  while  yet  he  is 
wholly  uninstructea  in  the  principles  of  that  rule ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  principles  given  by  the  resolving  process  would 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  future  progress.  There  is  probably 
a  third  part  of  all  the  schools  in  which  no  attention  is  bestowed 
on  explanations  of  this  kind. 

The  contrary  happens  in  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar, 
in  which  it  is  quite  common  for  the  pupil  to  know  so  much  as 
to  be  able  to  analyse  any  given  passage  correctly  and  ex- 
pertly ;  but  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  even  with  the  matter 
liberally  given,  requires  another  sort  of  skill,  and  is  far  less 
frequently  attempted. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  much  less  practice  in  Latin  com- 
position, even  by  the  most  advanced  pupils,  than  in  translating 
from  that  tongue  into  English. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  as  already  said,  to  interrogate  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lesson;  but  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon to  require  a  continuous  account  of  the  whole  subject  in 
the  pupils  own  words,  and  in  such  order  as  his  own  manner 
of  conceiving  it  might  suggest.  This  very  profitable  exercise 
is  not  indeed  unknown ;  but  it  is  not  carried  on,  either  orally  or 
in  writing,  in  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  the  schools. 

No  exercise  of  the  synthetic  kind  is  more  valuable  than 
that  which  is  sometimes  prescribed  to  advanced  pupils,  of 
collecting  and  expressing  their  thoughts  on  some  simple  subject 
in  the  form  of  familiar  letters  or  essays.  This  is  done  more  or 
less  in  all  the  36  schools  of  the  third  class,  and  in  some  of  the 
second ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  judicious  masters,  it  is 
alwavs  done  with  the  best  results.  It  must  ^be  added  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  parochial  school  of  Avondale  far  excels 
all  the  rest,  exhibiting  some  remarkable  attempts  of  this 
kind  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

6.  Some  teachers  suppose  their  occupation  ended  when  they 
have  once  imparted  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  matter  which  they 
have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  instruction ;  while  others  require 
this  knowledge  to  be  not  merely  tested  from  time  to  time, 
but  to  be  improved  by  practical  applications. 

Of  the  first  case  some  remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  a  very  few  of  these  schools,  as  where,  in  questions  of  Arith- 
metic, it  is  held  to  be  enough  that  the  pupil  should  state,  in  a 
very  general  manner,  the  process  of  solution  without  performing 
the  operation,  as  if  that  were  but  matter  of  drudgery  proper 
to  be  avoided;  or  in  Grammar,  where,  from  the  like  haste,  the 
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whole  body  of  the  rules  is  committed  to  memory  before  one  of 
them  is  applied :  the  consequence  of  which  is^  a  very  sparing 
application  of  them  at  any  period  of  the  course.  In  these 
instances  it  is  forgotten  that  *'  the  powers  act  but  weakly  till 
they  arc  strengthened  by  their  habits ;"  and  the  method  stops 
short  before  the  work  is  completed.  There  are  not  more, 
however,  than  two  or  three  of  the  schools  in  which  either  of 
these  most  imperfect  practices  is  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instances  are  numerous  of  the  pupil 
being  trained  to  a  practical  and  frequent  application  of  tne 
knowledge  he  has  acquired.  For  this  purpose  libraries  have 
been  provided  for  ei^ht  of  these  schools,  and  nowhere  so  very 
liberally  as  by  the  Messrs.  Baird,  for  the  school  they  have 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  iron-works  at 
Coatbridge.  In  such  cases,  the  teacher  considers  it  his  duty  not 
only  to  recommend  to  the  pupil  the  reading  of  the  books  so 
provided,  but  to  ascertain  that  they  are  read,  by  requiring 
some  account  of  their  contents.  Or  again,  to  promote  the  same 
habit  of  reading,  the  pupils  are  required  to  come  to  school 
prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bible-lesson  of  the  day ; 
and  the  like  demand  is  made  upon  their  knowledge  of  English 
Grammar,  Orthography,  and  other  things  besides,  in  the  little 
epistolary  essays  they  are  sometimes  expected  to  prepare  at 
home.  In  these  and  other  ways,  it  is  meant  to  improve  and 
confirm  the  knowledge  that  has  been  given,  by  the  habit  of 
employing  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  a  middle  course  is  sometimes  taken 
by  diligent  and  faithful  teachers,  in  requiring  very  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  lessons. 

These  varieties  of  method,  in  either  of  the  extremes  herein 
indicated,  or  else  under  some  modification,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  schools,  where  they  are  employed  for  instruction  of  the 
intellectual  kind.  But  m  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils 
there  is  a  similar  variety  and  opposition  of  metnods,  some  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  here  be  very  shortly  noticed. 

1.  It  is  one  part,  for  example,  of  school-method,  in  relation 
to  moral  training,  to  observe  the  proper  mean  betwixt  study 
and  relaxation.  On  this  point  pernaps,  more  than  any  other, 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  of  practice  among  these 
schools:  for  they  are  commonly  attendea  during  five  hours 
daily,  and  by  nearly  all  the  children — the  period  of  attendance 
being,  only  in  a  few  instances,  somewhat  shortened  to  the 
youngest. 

In  general,  the  time  of  study  is  limited  to  the  school-hours, 

and  the  amusement  to  other  times ;  but  this  is  not  invariably 

the  case.     The  task  is  sometimes  required  to  be  prepared  at 

home,  partly  that  the  pupU  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  unaided 
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and  solitary  preparation,  and  partly  that  a  further  portion  of 
his  time  tnan  what  is  spent  in  school  may  be  usefully  em* 
ployed.  These  home-exercises,  however,  by  reason  of  the  very 
tender  years  of  the  greater  part  of  the  children,  are  not  carried 
on  to  any  considerable  extent;  indeed,  there  is  probably  a 
third  part  of  the  schools,  in  connexion  with  which  they  do  not 
take  place  at  alL  They  are  commonly  either  exercises  of 
memory  in  getting  by  heart  certain  prescribed  rules  or  verses, 
or  they  are  exercises  of  reflection  to  the  older  pupils  in  the 

{)reparation  of  the  abstracts  or  essays  before  noticed.  In  a 
ew  instances,  it  is  required  that  the  Bible  lesson  of  the  day 
shall  have  been  previously  well  studied  out  of  school.  The 
other  subjects  of  instruction  seldom  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
pupils,  except  duriuj^  school-hours. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  school-hours  are  not  always  wholly 
occupied  by  study  or  in  receiving  instruction  of  any  sort ;  and 
sometimes  admit  of  an  entire  cessation  from  every  manner  of 
industry  or  effort.  The  pupil  is  for  a  time  altogether  unem- 
ployed^ and  is  permitted  to  be  so,  if  only  he  be  obedient  in  the 
single  point  of  discipline,  h  ne  pas  remuer  les  jambes.  This, 
however,  is  a  state  of  rest  not  supposed  to  bo^  in  tho  least 
degree,  necessary  or  beneficial — but  simply  the  result  of  im- 
perfect discipline.  For,  whatever  the  practice  may  be,  the 
common  notion  is,  that  the  pupil,  all  the  while  he  is  at  school, 
should  be  occupied  unceasingly  with  his  tasks,  and  find  in  their 
variety  and  succession  all  the  needed  relaxation.  In  none  of 
these  schools  has  recreation  been  provided  during  school- 
hours  by  any  of  those  arrangements  which  are  sometimes 
contrived  for  this  purpose,  sucli  as  by  interludes  of  singing, 
marching,  or  gymnastics. 

2.  Prizes  are  so  very  commonly  regarded  as  a  means  of 
moral  training,  that  they  are  never  found  wanting,  whenever 
they  can  be  had  :  so  that,  once  in  the  year,  they  are  given  in 
much  the  greater  number  of  tho  schools.  They  are  provided 
sometimes  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  sometimes  by  the 
minister,  anci  sometimes  in  the  last  resort  by  the  schoolmaster 
himself,  who,  in  general,  is  more  partial  to  awards  of  this 
description  than  even  the  most  benevolent  patrons,  because  he 
only  has  witnessed  the  struggles  which  they  requite,  and  adds 
to  a  general  appreciation  of  their  value  his  sympathy  with  the 

f ratification  they  afford  to  known  individuals.     In  the  Pres- 
yteries  of  Meigle  and  Kintyre  prizes  are  given  by  the  Angus 
and  Kintyre  clubs ;  the  former  of  which  may  be  here  more 
)articularly  noticed,  as  similar  Associations  have  been  formed 
or  the  counties   of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Lanark,   Moray, 
Caithness,  and  Kirkcudbright ;  and  others  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion may  yet  be  formed  elsewhere. 
The  Angus  club  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  five  or  six 
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years  ago,  with  the  view  of  promoting  ^^  the  advancement  of 
education  iq  the  county  of  Fonar  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
or  otherwise,"  The  membership  is  confined  to  '^eentusmen 
connected  with  that  county/'  ana  includes  upwar(b  of  400 
individuals.  The  life  contribution  is  3Z.  3^, ;  the  annual 
contribution  7$,  GkI,  :  the  total  income  for  the  last  year  nearly 
200/.  For  the  same  year,  the  club  distributed  five  silver 
medals  and  296  prize- books  among  the  burgh  and  parish 
schools  of  the  county*  These  rewards  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  encouragement,  better  than  others  of  a 
less  public  nature;  better  even  than  those  which  imply  more 
interest  and  more  sacrifice  on  the  giver's  part;  better  than 
those  which  the  schoolmaster  sometimes  supplies  from  his  own 
scanty  resources :  they  may  be  fairly  presumed  aUo  to  stimu- 
late the  industry  bota  of  those  who  succeed,  and  some  who 
do  not  succeed,  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  them. 

In  respect  to  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishments  as  a  part 
of  school  discipline,  there  is  not  quite  the  same  unanimity 
among  teachers,  In  about  a  dozen  of  these  schools,  this  prac- 
tice is  almost  wholly  unknown;  and  with  no  disadvantage  to 
the  authority  of  the  master,  or  the  order  of  the  school.  In 
other  schools,  some  of  which  are  equally  well  conducted,  that 
mode  of  treatment  is  not  avoided  with  the  same  care,  ap- 

Sarently  as  there  is  not  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
egree  of  the  degradation  it  inflicts ;  or,  it  may  be,  from  an 
obscure  feeling  of  the  same  reason,  which  has  been  thus  quaintly 
expressed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  ^'  God  knows  how  to 
reach  the  soul  through  the  body,  and  commonly  does  so.'' 

It  is  plain  that  wherever  punishment  is  employed,  there  also 
should  be  at  least  an  equal  recognition  of  the  efficacy  of  reward, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  master,  is  always  sufficient  for 
the  perfect  government  of  far  the  greater  number  of  pupils. 

3.  The  teacher  has  also  to  avail  himself,  in  due  degree,  of 
the  motives  of  emulatiop  and  duty;  by  both  of  which,  all 
schools  are  more  or  less  inevitably  influenced. 

Classification  affords  the  readiest  opportunity  of  competition, 
and  takes  place  in  all  these  schools,  not  merely  to  mcilitate 
the  task  of  teaching,  by  bringing  numbers  at  once  under  the 
same  lessons,  but  to  give  the  stimulus  of  rivalry  to  the  taught ; 
for  here  at  least  it  is  not  supposed  that  rivalry  in  a  commendable 
pursuit  is  among  the  sentiments  that  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

Classification,  however,  does  not  take  place,  in  every  school, 
for  all  the  branches  of  instruction.  There  are  few  of  these 
schools,  for  example,  where  that  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
for  exercises  in  writing,  and  probably  one-half  the  number  where 
it  is  equally  unknown  for  arithmetic ;  inequality  of  progress 
among  the  pupils  being,  in  these  instances,  the  mam  cause  of  its 
omission. 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  emulation  is  excluded,  as  it 
sometimes  is^  by  the  very  manner  of  carrying  on  the  study,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  duty  then  presents  itself  more  sensibly 
as  the  motive  for  exertion ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  goes  far 
to  compensate  the  disadvantage  of  that  slower  progress  which 
may  be  expected  where  rivalry  is  altogether  wanting. 

At  all  times,  it  is  important  that  the  pupil  should  be  clearly 
instructed  in  the  great  rule,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  much  his 
duty  to  excel  others,  as  to  perform  well  his  appointed  task ; 
although  in  doius  so,  others  should,  {)erchance,  be  privileged  to 
excel  him.  Without  this  latter  suggestion,  the  moral  training 
must  be  considered  incomplete,  and  the  objection  to  emulation 
as  a  motive  becomes  not  altogether  groundless.  The  schools 
which  exhibit  the  best  moral  training,  in  the  respect  now 
referred  to,  are  probably  those  which  have  been  alreaay  named, 
as  excelling  in  the  branch  of  religious  knowledge. 

4.  The  pupil,  however,  may  find  the  motive  to  his  industry 
neither  in  amoition  nor  in  the  feelings  of  duty  which  his  own 
mind  may  suggest,  but,  more  probably,  in  simple  obedience  to 
the  master^s  commands.  It  is  natural,  indeea,  that  the  young 
should  be  mainly  swayed  by  the  authority  of  the  master,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  the  delegated  autnority  of  the  parent. 
There  are  a  few  of  these  schools,  in  which  the  teacher's  author- 
ity appears  to  be  imperfectly  maintained,  and  to  fail  both  in 
producing  the  moral  temper  of  obedience  among  his  pupils, 
and  in  promoting  the  pupil's  advancement  in  knowledge.  The 
causes  of  this  are  various — ^the  want  of  a  concurring  parental 
control,  in  consequence  of  the  occupations  of  the  parent  with- 
drawing him  much  from  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  irregular 
attendance,  incommodious  school-rooms,  or  natural  inability, 
on  the  teacher's  part,  to  maintain  order  and  subordination. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  said,  that  a  better  choice  of  teachers 
would  of  itself  furnish  the  complete  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand^  there  are  some  gratifying  instances  of  an 
obedience  greatly  exceeding  the  injunctions  of  the  master,  and 
of  efforts  which  are  not  commanded,  but  altogether  volun- 
tary. Certain  exercises  are  suggested,  which  it  is  left  optional 
to  the  pupil  to  perform  or  not — such  as  exercises  of  composition 
on  subjects  chosen  by  himself;  or^  again,  in  certain  branches, 
the  amount  of  the  task  to  be  performed  in  a  given  time  is 
neither  limited  by  the  master,  nor  restrained  by  the  capacity 
or  diligence  of  associates.  This  confiding  and  generous  method 
is  sometimes  attended  with  admirable  results,  and  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  some  of  the  schools  already  named. 

5.  It  is  seldom  that  a  teacher  expressly  proposes  for  his  ob« 
joct  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  or  another,  his  aim  being 
rather  the  objective  one  of  instructing  in  some  branch  of 
knowledge.    But  all  education  of  the  moral  kind  implies  cither 
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the  strengthenifiG^  of  the  will  for  the  practice  of  duty  against 
inclination^  or  eke  such  a  disposition  of  the  affections  as  (by 
Divine  Grace)  may  secure  the  same  result  without  effort. 

The  first  mode  of  moral  culture  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two ;  for  it  takes  place  wherever  instruction  of  the  intellectual 
kind  is  well  conaucted — in  other  words,  wherever  the  pupil 
has  been  disciplined  to  exertion^  no  matter  upon  what  subjects, 
so  it  be  that  they  give  occasion  to  any  sustained  efforts  of 
attention.  It  is  by  such  efforts  upon  the  common  school  tasks, 
and  almost  by  these  alone,  that  moral  education  is  attempted 
by  the  method,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  will. 

This  kind  of  education  is,  therefore,  exemplified  less  or  more 
in  all  the  schools ;  and  best  in  those  already  noticed,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  examples  of  instruction  in  all  or  any  of  the 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  lesson  expressly  moral  that  the 
pupil  is  commonly  awakened  to  the  love  or  admiration  of  what 
is  excellent ;  and  that  lesson  is  best  given  by  example.  The 
example  is  sought  in  history  and  bio^aphy,  both  sacred  and 
profane ;  but  most  commonly  in  sacrea  history,  which  in  some 
sort,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  subject  of  instruction  in  all  the 
schools.  In  all  of  these,  however,  this  mode  of  moral  instruc- 
tion admits  of  being  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  of 
being  practised  with  a  more  pointed  reference  to  the  moral  end. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  as  practised  at  all  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  first  class  already  distinguished.  It  is  certainly 
practised  with  very  good  effect  in  the  parish  schools  of  East 
Kilbride,  Blantyre,Bothwell,  Cupar  Ansus,  the  branch  parish 
schools  of  Coatbridge,  and  at  Crossbill,  Old  Monkland,  the 
Adventure  school  at  Bawyards,  and  some  others.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  method  of  example  is  scarcely  so  much  in  use  as  to 
balance  the  severity  of  its  counterpart  first  noticed,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  common  as  it  is  necessarj  to  any  degree  of 
progress  at  all  in  the  common  branches  of  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. 

In  short,  there  is  as  much  variety  of  process  in  the  conduct 
of  moral  as  of  intellectual  education;  there  is  the  same  oppo- 
sition of  methods,  and  the  same  reason  for  improving  the  one 
by  the  application  of  the  other.  Moral  training,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  susceptible,  from  its  nature,  of  any  definite  regu- 
lation as  the  other,  and  must  therefore  depend  more  on  the 
capacity  and  character  of  the  teachers.  On  that  subject,  a  very 
few  remarks  may  still  be  added,  though,  it  may  be,  not  very 
different  in  their  import  from  those  that  have  been  offered  on 
former  occasions. 

Teachers. — 1.  The  extent  of  a  teacher*s  qualifications  for  his 
office  is  not  always  very  easily  discovered.     It  may  not  appear  in 
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the  condition  of  his  i^chool ;  for  the  attendance  may  be  so  fluctu- 
ating as  to  receive  little  or  no  impress  either  of  his  knowledge 
or  of  his  skill  in  school  management.  The  parochial  teachers 
are  required,  indeed,  to  be  qualified  "  in  such  branches  of  lite- 
rature as  by  the  majority  of  heritors  and  minister  shall  be 
deemed  most  necessary  and  important  for  the  parish/* — and 
the  instances  are  few  where  something  more  than  elementary 
knowledge  is  not  required  of  the  candidates  for  such  schools ; 
but  the  trial  of  qualification  is  perhaps  lon^  past ;  and  the 
record,  if  any  yet  exist,  is  probably  not  enough  explicit  for  the 
purpose  now  referred  to.  Jt  remains  but  to  look  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  education  which  the  teacher  himself  may  have  enjoyed 
before  entering  upon  his  office ;  and  it  is  found,  accordingly, 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  studied  at  an  university 
for  different  periods  is  as  follows : — 


Total  Number  of  Teachers    .     •     •     .104 
Number  who  studied  at  an  University  :-^ 

Of  Parochial  Teachers 

Non-parochial     •     •     •     4     •     • 

Total     .     .     . 


One 
Year. 


8 
8 


11 


Two 
Yenri. 


9 


i«»> 


14 


Three 
Yean. 


Poor 
Years. 


3 
2 


6 
5 


11 


More 

than 

Four 

Yean. 


1 
1 


2 


Of  these,  it  appears  that  two  had  completed  the  ei^ht  vears* 
course  of  university  study  required  of  those  who  seek  licence 
from  the  Church;  which  view  they  have  now  abandoned^ — In 
one  instance,  from  the  greater  love  of  a  really  able  man  to  the 
occupations  of  the  schoolmaster;   in    another,  from   a  well- 

f  rounded  despair  of  attaining  to  the  object  of  his  first  am- 
ition.  It  appears  further,  that  none  of  those  whose  term  of 
university  study  was  for  less  than  four  years  had  intended 
from  the  outset  any  other  calling  than  that  of  teaching ;  the 
university  they  supposed  to  give  advantaged  sure  to  tell  on 
their  future  career  as  teachers ;  while  they  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  teachers  talcing  some  benefit  from  seminaries  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  those  which  they  might  themselves  after- 
wards be  called  unon  to  conduct. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  commonly  those  teachers  who  had 
profited,  but  for  one  session  or  two,  by  the  courses  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  at  an  university,  excel  others  in  their 
general  management  of  school  business,  and  in  their  teaching 
of  all  the  branches,  not  excepting  the  elementary.  In  this  fact, 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  much  encouragement  to  the 
scheme  of  Normal  schools ;  which,  though  they  do  not  in  the 
most  distant  manner  emulate  the  universities,  afford,  to  those 
young  men  who  cannot  reach  the  latter,  somewhat  of  the  same 
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general  culture,  while  they  add  a  special  instruction  in  what 
pertains  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

2.  Of  the  whole  teachers,  not  more  than  three  or  four  seem 
to  have  been^  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  occupied  in  any  other 
calling  than  that  which  they  now  pursue ;  ana  these  are  by  no 
means  among  the  least  qualified  for  their  present  duties.  In 
these  districts,  at  least>  it  cannot  be  said  that  schoolmasters 
have  been  drawn  from  unsuitable  positions^  or  from  occupa- 
tions of  a  very  different  description :  there  are  no  decayed 
tradesmen  or  disabled  labourers  amongst  them :  almost  without 
exception,  they  are  men  who  had  directed  their  first  aspirations 
to  their  present  pursuit,  and  have  entered  upon  it  with  un- 
broken spirit  and  unchecked  hoped.  The  fact  may  be  viewed 
in  connexion  with  another  already  noticed,  namely^  that  schools 
of  one  sort  or  another  are  never  wanting  in  these  districts,  nor 
indeed  throughout  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  to  any  part  of 
the  population  sufficiently  large  to  ^ve  employment  to  a 

})ubhc  teacher.  It  will  then  appeftf^  tnat  the  common  desire 
or  schools  is  answered  by  a  cotrespondin^  supply  of  teachers, 
and  that  both  proceed  so  far,  in  a  purely  voluntary  manner, 
as  to  show  the  value  universally  attached  m  Scotland  to  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  education ;  a  measure,  it  is  ttue,  very  often 
altogether  inadequate. 

3.  It  appears  that  a  proportion  of  these  teachers,  amounting 
to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  number,  attended  for  a  few 
months  as  students  at  the  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  Normal 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,— moet 
of  them  having  been  placed  there  by  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee,  or  by  tne  Society  for  propf^ating  Christian 
Knowledge,  whom  they  now  serve.  None  ofthese  are  ranked 
in  the  third  or  hi{^he8t  class  of  teachers  before  referred  to ; 
but  they  have  plainly  profited  much  by  the  opportunities  of 
improvement  which  these  very  useful  seminaries  had  afforded. 

4.  Those,  again,  who  had  no  benefit  from  opportunities  of 
study,  either  at  an  University  or  Normal  school,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 
country :  they  are  generally  such  as,  at  school,  had  shown  the 
greatest  aptitude  to  learn,  and  whose  parents  were  in  rather 
humble  circumstances.  Instances  of  self-education  deserving 
of  remark  there  may  be,  but  they  did  not  chance  to  come  much 
under  notice. 

5.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  ceased  to  be  efficient  from 
age  and  infirmitv,  and  these  are  all  of  the  parochial  class^  hold* 
ing  their  office  during  life.  The  cases  of  this  kind  are  ten  in 
number ;  but  in  four,  the  incumbents  have  retired,  and  given 
place  to  assistants  or  substitutes,  by  whom  the  schools  are 
wholly  conducted, — the  principal  teachers  continuing  to  enjoy 
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the  salary  and  accommodations,  and,  in  two  instances,  the 
further  advantage  of  the  office  of  session-clerk:  while  the 
assistants  receive  the  school-fees,  and,  in  two  instances,  a  salary 
of  15/.  each,  voluntarily  provided  by  the  heritors;  in  one 
instance  an  allowance  from  the  heritors  of  10/.  a-year,  in  lieu 
of  accommodation,  with  the  produce  of  a  considerable  mortifi- 
cation for  salary.  All  of  these  arrangements  occur  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Meigle.  In  the  other  six  cases  of  inefficiency 
from  age,  no  assistance  has  been  provided;  and  the  schools 
are  nearly  useless.  It  is  not  always  that  a  teacher  of  advanced 
years  can  be  induced  to  retire,  even  on  such  terms  as  those  now 
mentioned. 

It  appears,  then,  that  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  parish 
teachers  now  referred  to  (an  unusuallv  large  proportion)  are, 
from  age  and  infirmity,  unequal  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  liberality  of  heritors  sometimes  affords  a  remedy ;  but 
the  fact  still  points  to  the  necessity,  in  such  cases,  of  some 
public  provision  for  retirement. 

It  is,  in  general,  at  no  very  advanced  period  of  life  that 
teachers  oF  good  ability  begin  to  flaff  in  the  management  of 
their  schools ;  the  work  they  have  to  do  requiring,  for  the  best 
style  of  its  performance,  incessant  vigilance,  activity,  and  the 
power  of  maintainins;  order  and  obedience,  qualities  not  the 
latest,  in  general,  to.  be  affected  by  the  advance  of  years. 

Among  the  non-parochial  teachers,  it  is  observed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  inefficiency 
from  age.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  of  these  teachers,  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  more  than  six  are  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  age.  Some  of  this  class  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  lives 
have,  no  doubt,  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  parish 
teachers ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  before  reaching  their  fortieth 
year,  not  a  few  of  them,  discouraged  by  the  small  return  for 
their  labours,  have  had  recourse  to  other  occupations.  It  may 
be  added  that,  while  the  teachers  oF  the  non-parochial  class  who 
have  passed  their  fortieth  vear  are  no  more  than  six,  those 
of  the  other  less  numerous  class  are  no  fewer  than  32. 

6.  The  instances  of  what  may  be  termed  inefficiency  from 
other  causes  are,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  less  numerous.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  fault  is  one  of  pure  negligence — 
more  commonly  it  resolves  into  defect  of  talent  or  the  original 
want  of  preparation  for  the  calling ;  and  sometimes  it  is  pal- 
liated by  tne  gpreat  discouragements  to  which  the  teacher  is 
exposed,  among  which  is  very  commonly  to  be  reckoned  the 
short  and  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  allude  to  any  insufficiency  in 
the  qualifications  of  some  teachers,  without  being  reminded 
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how  much  it  is  attributable  to  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Nor  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  any  measure 
that  should  simply  provide  for  their  better  education  before 
entering  on  their  career :  for  no  such  measure  will  succeed  to 
any  great  extent^  if  unaccompanied  with  some  provision  for 
the  better  requital  of  their  most  useful  services. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &c. 

John  Gordon. 

To  the  Right  HonorMe  the  LonUofthe 
Committee  vf  Council  on  Education* 


ArrsNDix  I. 
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SUMMABT  of  ApPEHDIX  IL 


Total  number  of  Parochial  Schoola     •     •     •     •     • 

Branch  Parish  Schools  •  .  •  • 
Privately  endowed  •  •  .  •  • 
Subecription  ••••••• 

SocietiM*  •     • • 

Adventure     •     • 

Total  number  of  Schools  inspected  •     •     • 

Total  number  of  Scholars  at  the  time  of  inspection     • 
Whereof  there  were  learning  Writing   •     •     • 

Arithmetic     •     • 
Bnglish  Grammar 
Oeognphy      .     • 
Mathematics  •     • 
lAtin  •     •     •     • 
.    Greek       •     •     • 
rrench     •     •     • 
Total  number  of  Schools  for  which  free  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided,  Tiz.:-*Free  School-house 

Dwelling  •     •     • 
Garden     •     •     • 
I  Total  number  of  Schools  Ibr  which  the  provided  ac- 
commodations are  in  any  respect  insufficient  •     • 


38 
20 
5 
6 
15 
18 


103 


6,ai3 

3,070 

1,953 

1,331 

1,381 

95 

173 

13 

33 

83 
58 
38 

27 


Parochial  •  • 
Branch  Parochial 
Privately  endowed 
Subscription  •  • 
SocietiM*  •  •  • 
Adventure     •     • 


Avenge' Amoaat  of  Teecber't  Income. 


Salary. 


£. 
31 
9 
35 
17 
30 
•  • 


Feet. 


£. 
39 
30 
26 
45 
7 
38 


A4Snoct 


£. 
15 


Total. 


£. 
75 
39 
50 
63 
27 
38 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  tlte  State  of  Education  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

My  LorDS^  October  31, 1847. 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  having  applied  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man^  I  received  your  instruc* 
tions  to  visit  the  island,  in  the  month  of  September,  1847>  to  confer 
with  his  Lordship  as  to  the  state  of  education,  and  to  report  to  you 
thereon. 

I  find  that  there  are  52  elementary  schools  in  the  island,  in 
which  2752  children  are  under  instruction,  being  upwards  of  an 
eighteenth  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island.  In  31  of 
these  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  by  the  same 
teacher,  who,  in  23  cases,  is  a  master,  and  in  the  remaining  8 
cases  a  mistress. 

It  is  provided  by  the  common  law  of  the  island  that  a  school 
should  be  built  and  maintained  in  substantial  repair  in  every 
parish,  by  assessment  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  one*third  of  the 
52  schools  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  of  this  class  of  parish 
schools,  taught  in  school  houses  erected  and  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  expense.  The  remainder  are  either  schools  supported  by 
public  subscription,  or  private  schools. 

Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  schools,  a  sum  of  about 
200/.  is  set  apart  from  the  Impropriate  Fund,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  R>r  church  purposes.  There  is  a 
further  sum  of  16/.  ISs.  applied  annually  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  designation  of  Royal  Bounty,  and  39/.  annually  arising  from 
a  bequest  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings. 

These  funds  are  distributed  amongst  the  schools  in  sums  whidi 
appear  to  average  about  8/.  to  each  school;  and  whatever  is 
further  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school  arises 
from  the  fees,  called  quarterages,  paid  by  the  children. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  island,  known  as  the 
constitution  of  Bishop  Wilson,  agreed  upon  at  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy  at  Bishop's  Court,  in  February,  1703,  accepted  by  the 
insular  legislature,  and  published  at  Tynwald,  on  the  6th  Jime, 
1704,  it  is  provided,  section  9,  that,  *'  For  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion and  good  manners,  all  persons  shall  be  obliged  to  send  their 
children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  instruction,  to  a  petty 
(t.e.  elementary)  school,  unless  the  parent  give  some  just  cause  of 
excuse." 

Those  who  neglect,  upon  presentation  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  are  to  be  fined  1^.  per  quarter.  The  minister 
and  churchwardens  may  send  those  children  free  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them. 
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In  respect  of  all  other  children,  the  following  scale  of  payments 
to  the  master  is  provided  for  by  law,  enacted  a.d.  1813 : — 

s.    d. 

Beading*         •         .  •  .26 

Writing  .         .         .         .06 

^Arithmetic      .         •         •  .16 

The  amount  produced  by  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  master 
is,  of  course,  variable.  The  total  annual  income  of  the  master, 
from  the  fees  and  from  endowments^  appears  in  few  uarochial 
schools  to  exceed  30/.,  and  in  some  to  fail  ai  low  as  1^/.  The 
parochial  schoolmasters  are  appointed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  minister  and  parishioners,  under  a  licence  from  the  Bishop, 
and  appear  to  be  removable  for  any  cause  which  may  disqualify 
them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  justify  the  with** 
drawal  of  the  Bishop^s  Qcence.  The  law  which  provides  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  in  every  parish,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish, 
does  not  provide  likewise  for  the  erection  of  a  master^s  residence; 
and  such  residences  appear,  in  point  of  fact,  in  few  oases  to  have 
been  provided.  The  quarterages,  which  contribute  principally  to 
the  support  of  the  master,  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind.t  In  21 
cases  out  of  51  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Educational 
Library,^  the  method  of  teaching  is  that  known  as  the  monitorial 
system.  In  26  cases  the  schools  have  no  maps,  or  black  boards, 
or  other  apparatus  of  instruction  than  books,  benches,  and  desks. 

llie  supply  of  slates  and  books  is  described  as  generally  inade* 
quate ;  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  by  reason  of  the  abs^ce  of 
books  of  secular  instruction,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  bad  recourse 
to  for  the  mechanical  instruction  of  the  children  in  reading. 

The  children  whom  I  examined  appeared  to  me  singularly  apt, 
quick,  and  intelligent,  and  fond  of  learning ;  and  I  nave  reason 
to  believe  that  the  parents  are  desirous  that  they  should  be 
instructed;  that,  in  short,  there  is  a  public  opinion  generally 
favourable  to  education,  as  well  among  the  industrial  classes  as 
among  the  farmers. 

In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  the  parochial  school  is 
attended  by  the  small  farmers'  and  tradespeople's,  as  well  as  by 
the  labourers*  children. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  is,  in  some  respects, 
remarkable. 

The  principle  of  "  State  Education  "  appears  to  have  received  a 
legal  recognition  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  First.  The  school-house  is 
built  and  repaired  by  a  legal  assessment  upon  the  community. 
Secondly.  It  is  enacted  by  law  that  every  child  of  a  proper  age 

*  Thif  psyment  docs  not  appear  to  bare  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  if  by  cuitom. 

f  For  instance,  the  matter  ■  field,  or  part  of  it,  if  ploughed  in  lieu  of  quarterage ; 
or  the  payment  it  made  in  barley. 

t  'StatiftiGal  View  of  the  State  of  Bdueatioii  in  the  Ide  of  Man/  ftimiibed  by  the 
tcacheia  of  ichoola  to  the  Comuittee  of  the  Sducatioufd  Librsry.    Douglai^  1847. 
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shall  attend  the  school.  Thirdly.  It  is  provided  that  certain  chil- 
dren shall  attend  free  of  charge^  the  rate  of  payment  of  the  rest 
being  prescribed  by  law.  Fourthly.  It  is  forbidden  by  law  that 
any  man  should  exercise  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  whose 
qualifications  have  not  been  ascertained  by  a  competent  authority^ 
and  who  has  not  been  duly  licensed. 

If^  with  a  framework  of  laws  such  as  this,  the  education  of  the 
island  comes  short  of  those  results  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
it^  the  cause  must  arise  from  some  administrative  neglect.  That 
it  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  masters,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are,  I  fear,  to  be  considered  inadequately 
instructed,  would  be  inexcusable^  if  the  salary  offered  to  a  master 
were  such  as  to  secure  qualified  candidates  for  any  vacancy  in  the 
oflSce  which  may  occur. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fees,  called  quarterages,  ou^ht  to  be 
increased  from  time  to  time,  by  enactments  similar  to  that  which 
first  fixed  their  amount.  The  principle  which  affixes  an  additional 
payment  for  every  additional  subject  taught,  has,  however,  I 
believe,  been  found  to  work  ill  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It 
offers  to  the  master  a  temptation  to  neglect  the  children  who  pay 
him  least,  for  those  who  pay  him  most ;  it  prevents  the  children 
being  advantageously  classed  in  the  school ;  and  it  is  a  system  by 
which  a  child,  who  only  learns  one  subject,  is  deprived  Qf  that 
assistance  in  learning  it  which  he  might  derive  from  a  knowledge 
of  others.* 

It  is  a  far  better  arrangement,  and  one  which,  wherever  I  have 
known  it  to  be  tried,  has  worked  well,  to  give  all  the  children  in 
the  school  equal  advantages  of  instruction,  but  to  fix  the  scale  of 
payments  according  to  the  stations  in  life  of  the  parents. 

it  is  probable  that  the  raising  of  the  quarterages  would  not  bp 
objected  to,  if  accompanied  by  a  general  improvement  in  the 
education  offered  by  the  schools  of  the  island. 

The  following  appear  to  be  means  available  for  that  object. 

Among  the  existmg  masters  there  are  no  doubt  some  who  are 
to  be  considered  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  ofKce ;  there  are 
probably  others,  who,  if  a  sufficient  motive  and  due  encouragement 
were  afforded,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  render  themselves  so 
qualified ;  and  there  are  perhaps  some  whom  no  such  motive  or 
encouragement  could  elevate  to  the  standard  of  the  responsible 
duties  they  have  undertaken. 

To  the  two  first  classes,  the  recent  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
offer  the  encouragement  and  the  aid  they  stand  in  need  of;  not  so 
as  to  render  local  co-operation  unnecessary,  but  so  as  to  call  it 
forth.  They  suppose  a  union  of  the  state  (representing  the  whole 
community)  and  the  particular  community  to  be  benefited  in  one 

common  effort  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school. 

■ 

*  W^ritiog  doei  not,  for  inrtvice,  in  bia  cue^  aamt  reading  or  fpelliog,  or  conversely. 
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In  the  augmentations  of  salary  which  the  Minutes  offer  to 
schoolmasters  of  the  first  class  I  have  mentioned,  i.e,  those  who 
have  shown  themselves,  on  examination,  fully  competent  to  the 
office,  the  augmentation  is  limited  to  one-half  me  sum  contributed 
locally. 

In  order  that  any  schoolmaster  in  the  Isle  of  Man  may  receive 
the  whole  of  the  augmentation  (15/.)  which  is  annexed  to  the 
lowest  class  of  certificate,  he  must  therefore  receive  from  local 
contributions  and  fees  not  less  than  30/.  per  annum ;  a  greater 
sum  than  his  whole  emoluments  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
amount  to.  A  raising  of  the  scale  of  quarterage,  or  of  the  endow- 
ment fund,  or  of  both,  appears  thus  to  be  necessary  as  a  first  step 
to  the  island's  profiting  to  the  fullest  extent  by  that  portion  of  the 
recent  Minutes  of  Council  which  provides  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  certificated  masters  on  the  lowest  scale.  A  second 
step  is  the  building  of  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  masters  of 
schools,  or  the  provision  of  such  houses  by  other  means,  rent  free, 
it  being  a  condition  necessary  to  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of 
a  certificated  master  that  he  should  reside  in  a  house  provided  for 
him  rent  free.  An  enactment  for  the  building  of  a  schoolmaster's 
residence  in  every  parish  would  be  of  the  same  kind  witli  that  to 
which  the  island  owes  its  existing  school-houses.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  endowment  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  island  legislature  by  the  fact  that,  in 
this  work,  the  aid  of  Government  may  be  claimed  on  the  same 
liberal  scale  on  which  it  is  given  to  the  erection  of  schoolmasters* 
houses  in  England. 

In  respect  to  a  class  of  deserving  schoolmasters,  whose  quali- 
fications do  not  entitle  them  at  present  to  certificates,  the  encou- 
ragement is  offered  of  annual  payments,  in  consideration  of  the 
instruction  they  are  required  to  give  to  such  pupil-teachers  as  are 
appointed  in  their  schools.  By  this  means  they  are  also  led  on 
gradually  to  improve  their  own  knowledge,  that  they  may  eventu- 
ally become  qualified  for  certificates. 

This  aid  again  supposes  a  local  effort ;  for  it  will  not  be  given 
in  any  school  which  has  not  been  brought  up  to  that  state  of 
efficiency  which  may  adapt  it  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers. 

Again,  Government  offers  a  large  measure  of  assistance  in  giving 
efficiency  to  schools  by  the  grants  it  makes  in  aid  of  the  purchase 
of  school  apparatus  and  school  fitting.  Such  grants  are  given  to 
the  extent  of  two*thirds  the  cost. 

Lastly.  The  means  of  giving  the  schools  efficiency  to  a  greater 
extent  than  by  any  other  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  of  creating 
a  public  opinion  favourable  to  them  in  the  island,  is  provided  by 
the  appointment  of  apprenticed  pupil-teachers  and  stipendiary 
monitors ;  which  appointments  are  thrown  open  to  all  candidates 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  to  which  stipends  are  annexed, 
in  some  cases  exceeding  those  at  present  received  in  the  Isle  of 
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Man  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  whidi  it  is  proposed  to 
appoint  them. 

Finding  that  the  recent  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
had  not  been  generally  circulated  in  the  island,  I  incorporated  with 
my  report,  under  the  form  in  which  I  first  submitted  it  to  your 
Lordships,  a  statement  of  the  advantages  they  offer,  in  such  simple 
terms  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
islanders  to  them.  That  report  having  been  communicated  by 
your  Lordships  to  the  Bishop,  he  was  pleased  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  the  suggestions  contained  in  it,  in  a  letter  which,  together 
with  the  report, lie  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  island. 
I  have  appended  a  copy  of  this  letter.  His  Lordship  has  since 
brought  before  the  Insular  Legislature  a  Bill  for  giving  power  to 
yestries,  or  to  the  cess- payers  of  certain  quarter-lands,  constituted 
a  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  assess  themselves  for 
providing  school-houses  and  masters'  residences,  or,  where  it  is 
needful,  for  repairing  or  enlarging  such  as  already  exist,  and  for 
providing  school  furniture  and  good  apparatus  for  teaching,  and 
for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  retiring  pensions  for  masters. 
This  Act  provides  moreover  that,  for  the  future,  no  schoolmaster 
shall  be  held  to  have  a  vested  or  life  interest  in  the  school,  but  be 
subject  to  suspension  or  dismissal,  for  sufficient  reason  assigned, 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Act  for  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  acting  in  such  suspension  or  dismissal  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  Bishop. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

Hbnrt  Mosblet. 

To  tht  Right  HoHorabU  the  Lordg  if  the 
^  Committee  cf  Council  on  Education. 


Appendix. 

LsffTBR  addressed  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  to  the  Clxrot  of  the  Island,  and  circulated  with  the  preceding 
Report. 

Rstxrbnd  Sir,  JBtshop*s  Courts  Nov.  30, 1847. 

I  FORWARD  to  you  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  by  Her  M^jesty^s  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moaeley,  upon  the  sUt^  of  Education  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  pointing  out  the 
way  by  which  our  parochial  schoolmasten  may  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment Grant,  our  scnools  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  the  employment  of 
paid  teachers,  and  by  the  easy  acquisition  of  books  and  other  teaching 
apparatus.  Mr.  Moseley  alio  suggests  measures,  the  adoption  of  which 
must  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  education  iu  the  island 
generally. 

1  must  observe,  iu  the  first  place,  that  an  increase  of  salary  is  given  to 
the  approved  efficient  master,  and  the  paid  pupil-teacher  to  the  well-eon- 
ducted  school,  and  that  the  Queen^s  Inspector  is  to  be  the  judge  of  both. 
II.  2  D 
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.Thil  is  as  it  ou^ht  to  be.     Her  Majesty's  Couneil  on  Bducatipn  will  be  no 
party  to  the  maintenance  of  an  unskilful  teacher  or  an  ill-regulated  school. . 

I  would,  secondly,  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion  Of  the  Inspectof 
lipon  the  Subject  of  the  payment  of  the  quarterages.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  tbb  presetit  plat)  ill-eotatrived  and  unfair,  both  to  the  master 
and  the  poor  scholar ;  and  I  wish  you  to  consider  whether  the  plan  adopted 
at  King*s  Somborne,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  the  details  of  wnich  he  has 
published,  is  not  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  island.  As  the 
matter  now  is,  the  fiirmer  has  but  little  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  moral 
and  i«ligioUs  (education  for  his  children ;  but  I  believe  he  would  not  grudtfe 
«  quarterai^  of  eight  shillings,  provided  that  his  child  was  really  efficiently 
•taught.  This  plan  would,  in  many  parishes,  afford  a  Rood  salary  to  the 
master ;  he  would  not  then  be  paid  for  what  he  taught  each  individual  child, 
but  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents ;  and  he  would  be  required 
to  give  instruction  to  the  best  of  his  ability  equally  to  all.  At  King's 
Somborne  the  rate  of  payment  is  regulated  by  a  parochial  committee. 

Thirdly.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  legislature  of  the  island  should 
pass  an  act  to  alter  the  present  system  of  quarterages,  and  make  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  parishes  to  provide  enlarged  school* houses,  where  needful, 
and  houses  of  residence  ibr  the  mastef  (I  wish  I  could  add  an  Increased 
salary);  if  desired  by  the  pieople,  I  believe  such  an  act  might  be  obtained. 
If  this  were  done^  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  would  present  to  England  the 
example  of  a  people  ready  to  tax  themselves  for  the  moral  ana  religious 
improvement  of  the  rising  generation;  and  unless  some  such  plan  be 
adopted,  th^  educational  grant  will  be  useless  to  us,  And  our  people  will  be 
outstripped  ih  religious'  knowledge  and  useful  acquirements  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  every  other  part  of  Her  Majesty  s  dominions.  We  cannot  expect 
to  have  good,  skilful,  and  trained  masters,  unless  we  raise  their  position, 
and  give  them  not  only  convenient  schoolrooms  apd  appliances  for  teach- 
ing, but  suMcient  salaries  and  comfoHable  houses  of  residence. 

The  Government  will  do  much  for  us,  btit  we  must  help  omrSelves.  The 
poor  canno)  give,  and  the  private  subscriptions  of  the  rich  fail  in  providing 
the  requisite.  fUnds.  1.  cannot  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty  otherwise 
thah  by  a  imall  edncational  tax. 

I  would  thank  you  not  only  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  to 
your  schoolmaster,  in  aiding  him  to  become  &  candidate  for  the  Govern- 
ment Grant,  but  to  give  a  copy  of  this  Report  \o  the  influential  laity  of  your 
Earish;  so  that  at  the  spnng  convocation  (by  which  time  the  subject 
aving  been  fully  consid«ied>  the  wishes  of  the  people  may  be  ascertained. 

I  remain,  Reverend  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
The  JZcv.  *[  (Signed)  R.  T.  Sodor  and  Man. 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty* s  Inspector  of  Schools^  the  Rev.  Henry 
MosELEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Schools  for  Apprentices  in 
Her  Majesty^ s  Dockyards. 

My  Lords,  April  i,  i848. 

In  compliance  with  your  Lordships'  instructions,  1  have 
examined  the  Schools  for  Apprentices  in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards 
at  Portsmouth^  Chatham,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  Woolwich,  Dept- 
ford,  and  Sheerness.  By  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Admiralty 
in  November,  1847,  under  which  and  the  regulations  of  June, 
1846,  these  schools  are  conducted,  it  is  provided  that  no  boy  shall 
for  the  future  be  received  as  an  apprentice  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards  whose  age  shall  exceed  15,  and  who  shall  not  have 
given  evidence,  upon  examination,  *'  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic."  Such 
examination  being  held  once  a-year  in  every  dockyard  between  the 
5th  and  7th  days  of  January,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  his  assist- 
ant, in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  dockyard. 

No  other  boys  are  eligible  as  apprentices  or  admitted  to  this 
examination  as  candidates  than  those  who  have  been  placed  on 
the  superintendent's  list,  and  none  are  understood  to  be  placed  on 
that  list  whose  parents  have  not  been  employed  in  the  dockyards, 
or  in  other  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  service  connected 
therewith.  If  any  boy,  so  admitted  a  candidate,  desires  that  the 
examination  should  be  carried  further  than  is  specified  in  the 
Regulations,  his  request  is  to  be  complied  with,  and  the  school- 
niaster  having  prepared  a  list  of  the  candidates  graduated  according 
to  the  results  of  this  examination,  it  is  to  be  submitted,  through  the 
Buperintendentt  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

With  refendbce  to  the  selection  to  be  made  of  the  successful 
candidates  from  the  lists  thus  presented  to  their  Lordships  they 
are  pleased  to  state,  that  ''they  do  not  intend  by  this  to  supersede 
altogether  the  claims  of  long  servitude  in  the  father^  or  nearest 
relative,  but  they  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  servitude 
wlU  be  of  no  avail  unless  accompanied  by  education,  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  some  special  cases,  the  best  educated  boy  will 
always  have  the  preference."  All  the  apprentices  thus  received 
in  every  dockyard  are  to  attend  the  dockyard  school  during  the 
four  first  years  of  their  servitude^  for  about  three  hours  on  five 
days  of  every  week.  With  reference  to  the  times  of  their  attend- 
anC0)  they  are  to  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first 
or  upper  division  is  to  attend  durinff  the  winter  months  one  after- 
noon and  three  evenings  in  the  week,  and  the  lower  division  two 
afternoons  and  three  evenings ;  btit  during  the  summer  months 
the  first  division  is  to  attend  two  afternoon*  and  two  eveningSi  and 
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the  second  dimion  three  afternoons  and  two  evenings.  An  after- 
noon is  reckoned  from  half-past  one  o*clock  until  five^  and  an 
evening  from  five  until  eight  o'clock. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  include  religious  knowledge^  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mensuration,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  chemistry. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  servitude  of  each 
apprentice  he  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  about  to  be  established  in  Her  Majestv*s  Dockyard 
at  Portsmouth,  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Naval 
Architectural  College.  At  an  inspection  to  be  made  every  year, 
under  your  Lordships'  authority,  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  such  apprentices  having  completed  their  fourth 
year  of  servitude  as  shall  pass  an  examination,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector,  in  arithmetic,  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid,  and 
algebra,  are  to  be  re-examined  by  him,  and,  as  the  result  of  such 
re-examination,  he  is  to  select  the  most  proficient,  or  the  two  most 
proficient,  of  the  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Central  Mathe- 
matical School,  according  to  the  following  scale  of  appointments 
to  eadi  yard. 

Apprentices  to  be  appointed  annually  to  the  Central  Mathe- 
matical School  from 

Portsmouth    •         «  •  «  ,  2 

Devonport      •         •  •  •  •  2 

Chatham        •         •  •  •  •  1 

Sheerness       •         •  •  •  •  1 

Pembroke       .  •  •  •  «  1 

Woolwich  and  Deptford  •  •  •  1 

Apprentices  appointed  to  the  Central  Mathematical  School  will 
reside  in  the  school  and  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
instructed  in  the  higher  principles  of  mathematics  and  in  their 
application  to  the  theory  of  naval  construction.  They  will  how- 
ever be  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  dockyard,  like  other 
apprentices,  during  a  portion  of  every  day,  that  they  may  learn 
the  practical  part  of  their  profession.  It  is  hoped  that  a  class  of 
men  may  thus  be  educated  to  fill,  with  advantage  to  the  public 
service,  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility  in  Her 
Majesty's  dockyards. 

The  Kev.  Joseph  Woolley,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  oeen  appointed  to  the  oflice  of  Principal  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that 
it  shall  be  opened  immediately. 

When  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  Naval  Architec- 
tural School,  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship  of  each  student  shall 
have  been  completed,  he  is  to  be  entered  as  a  leading  man  in  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  prodded,  always,  that  his  conduct 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  school  shall  have  been 
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irreproachable,  and  his  progress,  as  shown  on  examination  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  satisfactory.  A  regular  course  of  promotion  will 
then  1)6  open  to  him,  under  the  new  regulations  for  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards^  by  which  it  is  provided  that  each  sub- 
sequent step  is  to  be  made  on  examination  and  according  to  merit. 

A  boy  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  15,  selected  for  the  mathe- 
matical school  at  19,  and  appointed  a  leading  man  at  22,  may 
thus  become  by  superiority,  at  this  examination,  over  other  com- 
petitors, an  inspector  at  25 ;  with  the  rise  to  first-class  inspector, 
foreman,  and  master  shipwright  open  before  him,  on  fixed  and 
intelligible  conditions,  as  the  reward  of  superior  ability  diligently 
cultivated,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  Crown  as 
an  ofiicer. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  appointed 
from  each  yard  is  specified  by  the  regulations  of  1846,  it  is 
nevertheless  provided, ''  That  if  in  any  school  none  of  the  appren- 
tices shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  be  qualified  for  selec- 
tion, the  next  best  qualified  candidate  in  some  other  yard  who 
shall  satisfy  the  required  conditions  is  to  be  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancy."  It  is  with  reference  to  the  first  selection  of  appren- 
tices to  be  transferred  to  the  mathemntical  school  under  these 
regulations  that  the  tour  of  inspection  of  which  I  have  here  to 
report  to  your  Lordships  the  results  has  been  made. 

The  Portsmouth  Dockyard  School. — ^The  Portsmouth  Dockyard 
School  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  of  117  appren^ 
tices,  whose  ages  varied  from  15  to  20,  and  whose  times  of  servi- 
tude  were  under  four  years;  with  the  exception  of  six,  permitted* 
in  consideration  of  their  good  conduct  and  application  to  their 
studies,  to  attend  the  school  after  the  prescribed  period  of  four 
years'  attendance  had  expired.  l*he  care  of  these  schools  is  in* 
trusted  to  two  masters, — ^Mr.  Rawson,  head  master;  Mr.  BracUey, 
second  master. 

Mr.  Bawson  had  only  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ofliee  one 
month  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  Thirty-five  apprentices, 
fomjing  the  first  division,  or  upper  school,  were  at  that  time 
placed  in  charge  of  the  head  master,  and  the  remaining  79  4if  the 
second  master,  forming  the  second  division,  or  lower  school.  The 
numbers  of  the  school  were,  however,  about  to  be  augmented  by 
from  30  to  40  apprentices,  admitted  to  the  yard  in  January,  but 
not  yet  in  attendance.  One  of  the  divisions  attends,  according 
to  the  recent  Admiralty  regulation,  from  half-past  one  o'clock  until 
five,  and  the  other  from  five  until  eight;  the  masters  are^  therefore, 
each  occupied  in  the  school  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours 
daily. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
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Second  class. 


Reading, 

Writing, 

Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 

English  History, 

Geography, 

Geometry, 

The  instruction  of  the  second  class  in  Geometry  is  limited  to 
the  22  apprentices  who  form  the  first  division, of  tnat  class,  and 
is  undertaken  by  the  head  master,  who  devotes  to  that  object  tvi*o 
hours  weekly. 

The  Religious  instruction  of  the  apprentices  is  intrusted  to 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  M.A.,  head  master  of  the  Portsmouth 
Proprietary  School,  and  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  Dockyard, 
who  attends  every  Saturday  for  that  purpose. 

The  arrangements  I  have  detailed  to  your  Lordships  had  only 
been  in  operation  a  few  weeks  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  and 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rawson  to  the  office  of  head  master 
of  the  school. 

During  the  previous  year  the  office  of  head  master  had  been 
filled  temporarily  by  Mr.  Henwood,  an  officer  of  the  yard,  the 
former  head  master,  Mr.  Bennett  (also  an  officer  of  the  yard), 
having  resigned  the  office  on  his  promotion  in  the  service. 

The  present  head  master  has  no  other  duty  than  iha  care  of  the 
school. 

Having  appointed  Tuesday,  the  1st  February,  for  tba  fiom^ 
.mencement  a^  my  inspection^  I  devoted  that  day  to  a  gen/eral 
examination  of  tia»  school,  and  the  following  day  to  a  sf^ecial 
examination  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Contjral  Mathe- 
matical School.  I  have  appended  copies  of  the  printed  questions 
.used  on  both  these  occasions.  Of  the  117  app^ntices  whom  I 
examined,  and  whose  answers  to  these  questions  btb  bow  before 
me,  eleven  cmly  have  cLffarded  evidence  of  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  Algehra,  or  Cfeometry,. or  of  any  olher  department  of  scieaee 
applicable  to  the  busioess  of  the  dockyard.  These  youths  have 
attended  the  school  for  various  periods  varying  from  one  to  four 
years.. 

The  questions  in  decimal  aod  fractional  Aiithmetic  hare  been 
answemd  correctly  by  less  than  a  dozen. 

The  answers  they  have  pvea  to  the  questions  in  English 
History^  Geography,  and  English  Grammar /exhibit  gp^ierally  the 
.least  anouQt  of  kiiowledge  in  these  subjects  which  can  be  so 
called;  and  their  knowledge  of  Reading,  Spelling,  aAid  Writing, 
whilst  it  places  them  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  class  of  labourers, 
does  not  rise  above  the  standard  of  what  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  what  is  sometimes  found  in  an  elementary  school  for 
children. 

Plymouth  Dockyard  ScFiool.  —  The  ^puHber  of  apprentices 
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assembled  at  my  examination  of  the  Plymouth  school  was  231. 
T^his  Buniber  will,  by  the  operation  of  the  recent  Admiralty 
I^gulations,  be  reduced,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  129,  who,  not 
having  completed  the  fourth  year  of  their  servitude,  must  attend 
the  scnool,  &nd  to  about  30  who,  having  completed  that  period, 
will  probably  be  desirous  to  continue  to  attend,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Thus  the,  probable,  future  ttttendance  on  the. 
school  will  be  160. 

At  the  time  of  my  insp^tion  they  were  taught  in  two  rooms 
of  a  building  not  erected  for  that  purpose,  ai^d  ill  adapted  to  it,^ 
under  the  charge  of  two  masters,  one  of  whom  fills  also  the  office 
of  a  clerk  in  the  yard,  and  the  other  (who  was  educated  in  the 
National  Society's  Training  School  for  Masters  at  Battersea)  haa 
no  other  duties  to  perform. 

Whilst  considerable  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
a  few  of  the  more  advanced  apprentices  of  this  school  during  the 
last  year,  I  cannot  record  so  iaix>ural}le  an  impression  of  the  s^ate 
of  it,  generally,  as  at  my  last  inspection. 

rnie  Chaplain  has  given  much  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the 
first,  or  monitors'  class,  in  Religious  knowledge,  and  with  a  very 
satisfactory  result,  as  was  evident  from  an  examination  he  was  kind 
enough  to  give  to  that  class  in  my  presence.  I  cannot,  however, 
reconi  the  same  favourable  opiniop  of  the  state  of  the  Religious 
knowledge  in  those  parts  of  the  school  to  whicli}  from  the  nature 
of  his  duties,  his  personal  instructions  cannot  extend. 

The  school  is  taught  in  two  divisions,  each  occupying  on^  of  thia 
schoolrooms,  and  composed  of  four  classes. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  50  or  60  apprentices  composing  the  three 
lower  classes  in  the  second  division  coifld  repeat  the  ^'  juomipand- 
ments,'*  and  only  six  the  ^'  Belief."  In  the  first  division  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  three  lower  classes  was  scarcely  better. 

Many  of  them  Read  very  imperfectly,  and  their  knowledge  of 
English  History  and  Geography  was  scarcdy  on  a  better  footing 
than  their  Religious  instruction.  However  much  I  may  regret 
this,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  surprised  :  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  so  great  a  body  of  young  men  as  are  assembled  at  one  time 
in  each  of  these  schoolrooms,  of  degreea  of  ignorance  so  various, 
and  so  little  disposed  to  learn,  can  be  duly  instructed  by  a  single 
master. 

I  have  excepted  from  the  unfavourable  opinion  I  have  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  this  school,  its  first  class,  in  each 
division,  and  its  class  of  monitors.  Of  this  number  I  have  felt 
n^yself  iustified  in  recommending  two  for  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Architectural  School  at  Portsmouth;  and  there  are  others 
whose  attaippxpytg*  in  mathematical  and  general  knowledge,  ob-^ 
yiously  the  fruits  of  self-instruction,  do  them  great  credit 

*  A  new  scboolroom  ii  in  progiMS  of  erection*  j 
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A  number  of  drawings  were  exhibited  to  me  of  the  kind  used  ia 
naval  architecture,  executed  by  these  young  men  in  their  leisure 
hours^  with  great  care,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe^  with 
considerable  professional  skill. 

Pembroke  Dockyard  School- — ^This  school  is  at  present  taught  in 
a  room  above  one  of  the  storehouses.  New  school-buildings  are» 
however,  in  progress  of  erection.  The  number  fii  apprentices 
assembled  at  my  inspection  was  84.  Under  the  new  regulations 
the  number  will  be  limited  to  60.  They  are  placed  in  charge  of  a 
single  master.  Being  seated  at  parallel  desks  fronting  the  master, 
and  raised  behind  one  another  throughout  the  length  of  the  room, 
the  master  is  enabled  to  address  them  collectively.  Having 
found,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  office,  that  their  vocabulary 
was  singularly  limited,  and  that  they  were  able  to  comprehend 
but  very  imperfectly  the  language'of  books,*  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  examining  them  with  their  books  open  before  them  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  what  they  had  read,  requiring  them  to  read 
from  their  books  the  appropriate  answers  to  such  questions  as  he 
proposed  to  them  upon  the  text,  and  to  supply  the  words  further 
necessary  to  make  each  answer  complete;  or  to  write  such  answers 
upon  their  slates. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  he  teaches  them  Scriptural  knowledge 
and  English  History.  Each  apprentice  is  provided  with  a  smsdl 
English  dictionary^  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  master  has  thought  that  he  was  best  teaching 
them  grammar  by  accustoming  them  to  express  their  thoughts 
with  clearness  and  precision  when  they  speak  and  when  they  write; 
and  that  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  the 
orthography  of  the  language  was  necessary  before  a  systematic 
study  of  it  could  be  entered  upon  with  advantage. 

The  apprentices  of  this  school  are  nevertheless  acquainted 
generally  with  the  first  elements  of  grammar.  I  have  found 
among  tnem  very  little  knowledge  of  History  or  Geography. 

They  generally  compute  with  accuracy,  and  some  of  them 
have  shown  considerable  skill  in  Arithmetic.  They  had  all  (with 
the  exception  of  those  admitted  a  week  before  my  examination) 
advanced  to  the  double  Rule  of  Three.  I  consider  that  in  Arith- 
metic they  have  acquitted  themselves  well  at  my  examination. 

AH  (with  the  same  exceptions  as  before)  have  some  knowledge 
of  Mensuration,  and  some  of  them  are  skilful  in  using  the  rules 
for  computing  areas  and  volumes.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  these  rules 
are  founded.  Twenty*seven«  being  one-third  of  the  whole*  have 
worked   some  or  other  of  the  examples  proposed  to  them  in 


*  HaTiDg  often  tested  this  fact,  be  states,  as  the  remit  of  his  io^niries,  that  not 
mora  than  one^fbnrth  of  the  wiiteDces  of  such  books  as  are  ordinarilj  in  use  would  be 
nndontood  bj  tbtm. 
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Algebra;  and  sixteen,  being  one-sixth,  have  demonstrated  cor- 
rectly some  of  the  propositions  in  Geometry — the  greater  number 
having  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  Euclid  as  far  as  the  third  book. 
About  one-half  have  shown  themselves  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  Work  in  mechanics,  and  are  able  to  make  calculations  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  steam*engines  and  water-wheels  cor- 
rectly, and  with  an  intelligence  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
calculations  are  founded. 

I  have  recommended  two  of  the  apprentices  from  this  school 
for  appointment  to  the  Naval  Architectural  School  at  Portsmouth, 
and  in  no  other  similar  recommendation  have  I  felt  the  same 
confidence.  One  of  them  is  the  son  of  the  master-shipwright  of 
the  yard,  and  the  other  of  a  dockyard  messenger.  Both  are  ship- 
wrights' apprentices.  Those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  dock- 
yards will  understand  how  great  is  the  separation  of  these  young 
men  as  it  regards  their  social  position,  and  will  appreciate  the 
interest  which  attached  to  a  competition  between  them  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  single  appointment  allotted  to  this  dock- 

irard.  Both  appeared  to  me,  by  their  talents  and  industry, 
ikely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service ;  the  superior 
education  of  the  one,  his  greater  leisure  and  many  encourage- 
ments, scarcely  giving  him  the  advantage  over  the  ottier. 

The  mathematical  attainments  of  these  two  successful  candi- 
dates must  not^  however,  be  received  as  a  type  of  the  standard  of 
mathematical  instruction  reached  generally  m  the  school.  I  can- 
not record  an  impression  that  this  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
other  dockyard  schools;  certainly  it  is  greatly  below  that  which 
must  be  attained  by  them  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  important 
results  contemplated  by  the  Admiralty  in  establishing  them.  I 
observed  great  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  way  in  which 
questions  in  Algebra  were  worked  in  this  school. 

What  has  struck  me  as  chiefly  deserving  of  commendation 
in  it^  is  the  love  of  learning  and  the  spirit  of  self-instruction  which 
appeared  in  some  degree  to  have  been  infused  into  it.  My  know- 
ledge of  other  dockyard  schools  leads  me  to  appreciate  highly 
any  success  of  the  master,  however  small,  in  creating  a  spirit 
like  this.  Acauirements  which  are  the  fruits  of  self-instruction 
are  to  be  looked  at,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  their  present 
character  and  amount,  as  to  their  moral  bearings  and  their  ulti- 
mate results. 

It  is  perhaps  the  highest  result  to  be  expected  in  a  dockyard 
school  to  have  given  tne  power,  and  implanted  the  strong  desire, 
of  self-instruction.  In  proof  of  the  success  with  which  this  has 
been  done  at  Pembroke,  I  have  to  record  my  own  impression  as 
to  the  cheerful  aspect  of  •the  school,  and  the  life  and  animation 
which  characterized  it.  I  was,  moreover,  informed  that  its  in** 
fluence  on  the  trade  of  the  booksellers  of  the  little  town  of  Pem- 
broke bad  been  sensibly  felt ;  that  several  of  the  apprentices  had 
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bought  books  on  scientific  ship-building;  that  they  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  booksellers'  shops ;  and  that  a  public  opinion  favour- 
able to  education  had  been  so  fornoed  bj  the  influence  of  the  dock- 
yard school  in  the  surrounding  district  as  greatly  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  National  school  of  the  plaoe.^ 

Woolwich  Dockyard  School — ^This  school  was  assembled  for 
the  Jirst  time  on  the  day  of  my  inspection.  Not  having  foiind 
among  the  apprentices  any  who  were  acquainted  even  with  the 
rudiments  of  Algebr*  or  Geometry,  I  have  been  unable  to  recom- 
mend any  for  appointment  to  Portsmouth,  and  I  have  judged  it 
unnecessary  at  my  pres.en,t  inspection  to  make  any  further  Report 
upon  the  school. 

Chatham  Dockyard  School. — J  found  assembled  in  this  school 
132  apprentice?^  of  )yhp.m^  according  to  a  statjemei)):  fprnished 
me  by  Ithe  roaster^ 

1  had  read  Conjp  Sections  .^nd  soipe  Apalytic^I  Trigonon^try. 

9  Solid  Geometry. 

34  six  bool^s  of  Euclid  an4  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations. 
47  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations  and  IVIensuratioi^. 

10  three  books  of  Euclid. 
17  two  books  pf  Puclid. 

14  Tate's  Exercises  on  Mechanics. 
,    ^8  bad  not  ^dvance^  beyond  Arithmetic. 

Nearly  one-^i^^f  were  studyii^g  Euclid^s  Ele^ieute^  pr  had 
studied  it  jfi  the  school,  and  more  than  one-balf  ha4  advanced  in 
their  n^atheniaticaj  studies  beyonc}  Arithmetic.  My  examination^ 
a)tho]ugh  it  has  not  altogether  realized  in  ^ts  results  tbue  expecta- 
tion which  from  jthis  statement  I  ^ad  been  led  to  forn^^  yet  con- 
jira^9  the  &iyourable  impression  I  ha4  received  of  the  o^ter  as 
a  zealous  mathematical  teacher^  and  of  the  yalue  of  that  active 
.supervision  which  Sir  T-  Boucbier,  the  .captain  superintemdent^ 
and  the  master  shipwright,  Mr.  Leir,  giv.e  to  the  interests  of  the 
school.  Whilst  the  njiost  advanced  apprentices  in  this  s^oo}  have 
scarcely  exhibited  so  high  a  standard  0|f  attainment  ^  the  most 
advanced  ^'n  some  others^  yet  looking  j^t  jthe  schoo}  as  a  whole, 
J  am  disposed  to  think  tliat  a  greater  ampunt  of  inathematical 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  it  than  in  any  other.  I  cannot, 
however,  record  an  equally  favourable  result  in  regard  to  .tbie 
progress  of  the  apprentices  in  literature  and  general  knowledge. 
The  nugibers  of  the  school  are,  in  point  of  fact,  such  as  to  set  the 
labours  of  a  single  piaster  in  these  two  distinct  departm/ents  of  in- 
struction at  defiance ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  ap^ointpieot 
of  ?L  second  master,  pn  whom  the  literary  part  of  the  instruction 
might  devolve,  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  th^  obiects 
contemplated  by  the  AdmiraMy  hi  t^e  maintenance  of  the  schoo^. 


"^  6/  tlie  15  ^cc«nful  cimdid^  ^^  tbe  lait  fuminatiop  for  the  appoiutmeat  of 
apptenticei,  14  )uA  been  in  the  Natioual  ichooU 
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New  Hchool-vooms  hava  recendy  been  built,  one  of  which  is 
fitted  up  with  galleries  and  parallel  desks,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Greenwich  schools,  and  the  other  serves  the  purpose,  of  a  class* 
room. 

The  arrangement  is  well  suited  to  the  business  of  a  dockyard 
school.  The  roof  of  the  school-room  is  of  corrugated  iron,  cheaper, 
as  I  was  informed,  by  25  jper  cent,  than  an  ordinary  roof,  and  of 
course  ipore  durable.  Whether  the  use. of  it  may  not  be  attended 
with  some  discomfort  under  extremes  of  temperature  remains  to  be 
determined.  The  architectural  effect  internally  is  far  from  un- 
pleasing. 

Sheemess, — ^A  room  in  one  of  the  stordiouses  of  the  dockyard  is 
made  here  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  school-room.  There  is  a 
second  room  in  the  same  building,  in  which  the  apprentices  are 
allowed  to  take  their  tea,  and  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  class- 
room. As  under  the  new  regulations  they  will  be  assembled 
in  it  at  night,  it  is  an  objection  to  its  present  situation  th^t  they 
must  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  dockyard  to  reach 
it,  and  that  any  accident  from  fire  which  might  occur  in  it  could 
not  fail  to  extend  to  the  large  range  of  buildings  of  which  it  forms 
part^  and  probably  to  the  whole  dockyard  in  the  depth  of  which  it 
is  situated.  Gas  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  used  for  lighting  the 
school-room.  There  is  an  open  space  imnoediately  within  the  dock- 
yard gates,  which  forms  an  eligible  site  for  new  school-roofns. 

On  the  day  of  my  inspection,  105*  apprentices  were  assembled  iQ 
ttie  school,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  schoolmaster^  who  holds 
another  responsible  office  in  the  dockyan).  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
record  an  <^nion  here,  as  in  other  sin^r  instances,  that  no  single 
master  is  equsd  to  such  a  charge,  and  that  wh^e  so  great  a 
sacrifice  is  made  of  the  available  labour  of  the  yard,  by  as- 
sembling the  apprentices  in  the  school,  th^e  is  no  economy  in  an 
arrangement  which  effectually  defeats  the  object  for  which  they  are 
assenibled. 

I  £6and  no  other  apparatus  in  the  school-room  than  maps  and 
black  boards;  the  suj^y  of  school  books  was  inadequate,  the 
selection  appeared  to  me  in  some  respects  injudicious ;  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  no  lending  library 
has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices;  and  that  Prayers 
were  not  said  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  business 
of  the  school. 

Some  difficulty  was  at  one  time,  I  believe,  experienced  in  the 
discipline  of  this  school :  the  active  support  of  the  captain  super- 
iftlQiident  and  other  authorities  of  the  yard  being  however  given 
to  the  schoolmaster,  it  appeared,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to  be 
efficiently  maintained. 

Under  the  cirjcumstances  I  have  described,  it  was  a  matter  of 


'^  8f  ffaipwrighU.  9  caulkert^  3  imitbf  9  millwrigbts,  4  nilmaken. 
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some  surprise  to  me  to  find  a  very  respectable  standard  of  mathe- 
matical instruction  in  this  school^  as  compared  with  the  rest. 
Eighteen  of  the  apprentices  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  algebra  to 
equations,  and  about  half  that  number  are  conversant  with  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  three  or  four  with  the  second  and 
third  books. 

Deptford  Dockyard. — ^The  school  in  this  dockyard  was  opened 
on  the  2nd  of  August^  1847 :  it  had  therefore  only  been  in  operation 
five  months  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  The  master  was 
formerly  a  student  in  the  National  Society*s  Training  Institution 
for  Schoolmasters  at  Battersea,  and  his  studies  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  time  of  his  residence  there  were  especially  directed 
to  duties  of  the  master  of  a  dockyard  school.  His  success  in  the 
management  of  the  school  has  been  in  some  degree  commensurate 
with  these  advantages. 

I  found  62  apprentices  assembled.  As  compared  with  other 
schools^  I  was  struck  with  the  earnestness  and  subordination  which 
characterized  it.  These  young  men  had  obviously  valued  the 
instruction  they  had  received.  They  had  learned  the  secret^  so 
difficult  to  be  communicated,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  knowing 
and  understanding,  A  public  opinion  favourable  to  the  objects 
of  the  school  had  been  created,  and  a  spirit  of  learning  im- 
pressed upon  it.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  these  distinctive 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  school  very  much  to  the  larger 
proportion  than  elsewhere  in.  which  oral  instruction  enters  into 
the  prescribed  course.  The  excellent  discipline  of  the  school 
bears  testimony  to  the  judgment  and  temper  of  the  master,  and 
to  the  value  of  that  prompt  and  efficient  support  which  he  has 
received  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  from  the  captain  super- 
intendent and  the  other  authorities  of  the  dockyard. 

The  first  class,  composed  of  25  apprentices,  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  Arithmetic,  which  they  had  studied  in  Mr.  Tate's  little 
book.  They  were  all  acquainted  with  the  eight  first  propositions 
of  Euclid's  first  book,  and  one  had  rea(l  through  that  book,  and 
another  through  the  second  book.  In  Algebra  tney  had  advanced 
to  the  addition  of  fractions,  and  in  mechanics  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  more  important  propositions  in  the  theory  of  the  Work. 
They  generally  wrote  a  fair  hand,  could  spell  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, and  had  £ome  knowledge  of  English  Grammar,  of  Geo- 
graphy, and  of  the  History  of  England  to  the  Conquest* 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  20  apprentices,  who  had 
advanced  in  Arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  Discount,  knew  five  pro- 
positions  in  Euclid,  and  had  the  same  knowledge  of  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  History  as  the  first  class.  The  third  class, 
composed  of  17>  could  read  tolerably,  had  advanced  to  the  Rule 
of  Three  in  Arithmetic,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  English 
History.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  propositions 
of  Euclid^  ^hich  some  of  them  have  attempted,  are  written  out. 


r 
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I  hope  at  my  next  examination  to'  find  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  subject  and  in  Algebra. 

The  school-rooms  are  convenient,  but  rendered  somewhat  noisy 
by  the  proximity  of  a  steam-hammer.  Blinds  are  wanted  for  the 
windows,  and  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  if  a 
house  could  be  assigned  to  the  master  within  the  walls  of  the  dock* 
yard. 

jS<£mmary.-— Having  reported  to  your  Lordships  on  the^state  of 
the  dockyard  schools  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1847,  and 
by  the  request  of  the  Admiralty  submitted  to  you  in  that  Report  the 
opinions  which,  after  a  mature  consideration,  I  was  led  to  form,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  efficient  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  Admiralty  in  establishing  and  maintaining  them, 
it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  further  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects. 

As  a  summary,  however,  of  my  present  Report,  I  may  state  that 
I  do  not  find  much  progress  to  have  been  made  in  the  schools 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  and  that  their  actual  state,  both  as  to 
discipline  and  instruction,  is  unsatisfactory  to  me. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  considered,  whether  mechanical 
skill  in  penmanship,  or  correctness  in  spelling,  or  technical  expert- 
ness  in  arithmetical  computation,  are  acquisitions  of  such  value 
as  to  be  equal  to  the  sacrifice  that  is  made  when  they  become^ 
as  they  are  by  the  existing  arrangements,  the  whole  school 
occupations  of  the  great  majority  of  these  young  men ;  whether 
young  men  whose  ages  vary  from  15  to  21  years  might  not  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  many  things  that  would  be  valuable  to  them,  not* 
withstanding  that  they  were  bad  penmen,  and  spelt  incorrectly, 
and  whether  school-boy  pursuits,  such  as  these,  might  not  give 
place  to  others  better  calculated  to  teach  them  to  reason  and  to 
reflect  on  things  familiar  to  their  observation  and  connected  with 
their  avocations  and  duties,  and  to  methods  of  teaching  more 
suited  to  their  years. 

No  course  of  instruction,  however  well  adapted  for  the  object  of 
these  schools,  is  likely,  however,  to  be  successful  unless  it  be 
associated  with  a  greater  division  of  labour  than  heretofore  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  unless  some  expedient  be  adopted  by 
which  a  much  less  number  of  apprentices  may  be  brought  under 
the  instruction  of  each  teacher  at  the  same  time. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  inadequately  supplied  with  the  ordu 
nary  apparatus  of  schools ;  and  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  instruction  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  fur- 
nished with  such  apparatus  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  those 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  experimental 
sciences  which  are  capable  of  being  explained  in  a  popular 
manner.  , 

By  the  regulations  of  1847,  it  is  ordered  that  the  apprentices 
of  each  school  shall  form  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  to  attend 
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the  school  from  half-past  one  o'clock  until  fiye,  and  the  other  from 
five  until  eight.  In  the  Pembroke,  ChaUiam,  Woolwich,  Deptford, 
and  Sheerness  schools,  which  are  all  at  present  taught  bj  a  single 
master,  this  regulation  supposes  the  master  to  be  occupied  in 
teaching  for  a  period  of  six  hours  and  a  half,  without  intermission, 
an  effort  beyond  the  powers  of  a  teacher. 

In  schools  where  there  are  two  masters^  they  may  divide  this 
period  between  them.  I  know  not  whether  this  is  the  arrangement 
contemplated  in  the  reguiations ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  assign,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  less  period  of  duty  daily  to  each  master  than 
miffht  reasonably  be  required  of  him. 

A  large  reservoir  or  tank  of  masonry,  capable  of  being  filled 
with  water,  should  moreover  be  provided  for  each  school,  with  such 
tnodel  vessels  of  elementary  forms  as,  being  floated  in  it,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  flotation,  and  the  statical  and 
dynamical  conditions  of  the  stability  of  floating  bodies. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  list  of  the  books  ordered  by 
the  Admiralty  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  This  list  should  be 
revised.  Each  dockyard  school  ought  moreover  to  be  provided 
with  a  Lending  Library. 

The  mulcts  or  fines  levied  on  such  apprentices  as  are  ffuilty  of 
any  breach  of  the  regulations  of  the  yards  are,  by  an  Admiralty 
order,  directed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  the 
apprentices  who  acquit  themselves  the  best  at  the  annual  examina-* 
tions.  I  cannot,  however>  find  that  this  order  has>  in  any  eafle> 
been  acted  ijpon.* 

I  am  of  an  opinion,  that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  wel< 
fare  of  the  schools,  if  such  prizes  were  given  at  each  annual  ex^ 
amination. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  list  of  those  eight  apprentices 
from  the  different  yards  whom,  from  a  careful  examination  of  their 
papers,  I  have  judged  the  best  qualified  to  be  transferred  to  the 
school  of  Naval  Architecture.  Of  this  number  I  have  not  been 
able  to  take  any  from  the  Deptford  or  Woolwich  schools,  those 
schools  having  been  so  recently  opened  as  not  to  have  given  the 
opportunity  to  any  of  the  apprentices  taught  in  them,  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  which  would  justify  such  a  recommendation. 

I  have  filled  up  the  vacancies  left,  in  respect  to  these  schools, 
from  the  most  deserving  of  the  apprentices  in  others* 

For  the  future,  no  apprentices  will  remain  in  the  schools  after 
the  fourth  year  of  servitude,  and  the  recommendations  I  shall  have 
to  make  will  be  limited  to  those  apprentices  who  are  m  their  fourth 
year.    I  have  not,  however,  in  ray  present  examination^  observed 


«  The  amount  of  thew  mtakis  in  fhe  Plymonth  Dockyard  wat,  in  the  year  1645, 
2/.  12«.  3J. ;  in  1846,  H.  iSs.  6(f. ;  in  1847,  8/.  6f.  ^  The  whole  of  this  sum  of 
12/.  17s«  Sd.  haf  accumulated ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  servioe,  it  Si  any  longer  applicable  to  the  object  to  which  the  Admiralty  ap- 
pfopciated  it*  j  ^ 
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this  limitation.  Finding  apprentices  in  all  stages  of  servitude^  in  ' 
the  schools^  I  have  made  niy  s^ledtioti  irrespectively  of  the  consi* 
deration  of  Servitude,  excelpt  that  where  the  attainments  of  two 
candidates  were  equal  I  have  given  the  pr^erence  te  the  younger. 
Non^  of  those  selected  are  more  than  21  years  of  age,  or  beyond 
their  6th  year  of  servitude. 

To  the  list  of  the  successful  candidates  I  have  added  another 
of  those  two  6t  three  in  each  yard  who,  after  these,  have  acquitted 
themselves  the  best.  I  am  desirous  to  recommend  these  appren- 
tices to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Admiralty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be<  &c., 

Henry  Moseley. 

To  the  Hia^  Honorable  the  JjoirAi  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  iSducatton,  . 


ArPEHDIX. 


LIST  of  BOOKS,  &c.,  ordered  to  b#  used  iti  DOCKYARD  SCHOOLS. 

Bibles. 
■   Watta's  Scripture  History. 
Parker's  Abridgment  of  Gleigs  History  of  England  for  Schools. 
Tbonison*s  Geography. 
Geog:raphieal  Dictibndry.  3  Vblumes. 
Walkers  Pronouncing  Dicticiiary,  1  VolUtae. 
Small  English  Dictionaries. 
Biographical  Diction  arv,  3  Volames. 
Paisley's  Geometry,  1  Volume. 
Chambers's  Elements  of  Geometry  (Plane), 
bhambers'a  Elements  of  Geometry  (Solid). 
Mensuration,  with  AppfendiXi  published  by  t)oblin  Committee  on  Edu- 

cation. 
Young's  Algebra. 
Key  to        Do. 
Keith's  Arithmetic,  7  Copies. 
Key  to       Do. 

1st  Book  of  Arithmetic,  published  by  the  Irish  Society,  for  the  usb 
.   of  the  Junior  Classes. 
Lennie!s  Grammar. 
The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Reading  ttooks. 
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Report  on  the  National  Society's  Institution  at  Battersea  for  the 
Training  of  Schoolmasters.  By  Her  Majesty  s  Inspectors  of 
Schools^  the  Rev.  Henry  Mosblet,  M.A.,  F.K.S.*  Correspond* 
ing  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  and  latdv 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kings 
College,  London;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thurtell,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  lately  Tutor  of  Caius  College^  Cambridge. 

Sir,  September,  1847. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  on  Education^  we  have  inspected 
the  Institution  of  the  National  Society  at  Battersea  for  the  Training 
of  Schoolmasters ;  and  we  have  examined  54  schoolmasters  pre- 
viously trained  in  that  Institution,  who  presented  themselves  to  us 
as  candidates  for  certificates,  under  the  provisions  of  their  Lord- 
ships' recent  Minutes. 

We  began  our  inspection  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  completed  it 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

The  Number  of  Students. — There  were  at  the  time  of  our 
inspection-  80  students  resident  in  the  Institution,  whose  ages  varied 
from  18  to  45,  the  average  age  being  23^-  years.  Of  these  31  had 
resided  one  year  and  upwards.  Under  the  recent  Minutes,  the 
Institution  has  a  claim  for  a  Government  grant  of  20/.  in  respect 
to  each  of  these  31  students,  ''concerning  whose  character  and 
conduct  the  Principal  shall  give  a  favourable  report,  and  concern- 
ing whose  attainments,  skill  in  teaching,  and  general  aptitude  for 
the  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster,  it  shall  appear  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, from  the  report  of  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
and  from  the  examination  papers,  that  a  certain  standard  of  merit 
has  been  attained." 

Of  those  students  who  had  resided  more  than  one  year,  only  1 1 
had  resided  more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  and  but  three  more 
than  two  years.  Of  the  remaining  students,  24  had  resided  from 
6  to  12  months,  and  16  less  than  3  months. 

The  number  of  students  who,  having  left  the  Institution  since  the 
date  of  the  last  inspection  (September,  1846),  had  entered  on  the 
office  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  34 ;  making  a  total  of  172  school- 
masters trained  in  it :  of  whom  64  completed  their  course  of  in- 
struction before  it  was  placed  in  the  hanas  of  the  National  Society/ 
and  108  since. 

The  Previous  Occupation  of  the  Students. — From  a  table  oblig- 
ingly furnished  to  us  by  the  Principal,  in  which  is  recorded  the 
age  and  standing  in  the  Institution  of  each  student,  and  some 
particulars  as  to  bis  attainments  on  admission ;  his  previous  con- 
dition in  life ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his  stipend  is 
Eaid ;  it  appears  that  27,  being  one-third  of  the  whole  number, 
ad  been  schoolmasters  or  assistants  in  schools;  10,  or  one-eighth, 
master  tradesmen  or  manufacturers ;  13,  clerks,  shopmen,  or  over- 
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lookers;  13,  skilled  workmen  in  various  manufacluring  arts ;  b, 
shoemakers  or  tailors ;  4,  labourers ;  2,  gentlemen's  servants ;  1  a 
surgeon,  1  a  master  mariner,  and  4  of  no  previous  occupation ;  32 
of  these  had  been  teachers  in  Sunday-schooli^  38  had  acquired 
some  previous  knowledge  of  music. 

The  Circumstances  under  which  the  Fees  of  the  Students  are 
paid, — The  table  appended  to  this  Report  contains  returns  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  fees  of  60  of  the  students  are 
provided  for.  From  tins  table  it  appears  that  20  have  each  paid 
the  whole  fee,  32/«  12^.,  for  one  year;  12  have  paid  no  portion  of 
the  fee,  the  whole  having  been  lent  to  them,*  or  provided  for 
partly  by  loan  and  partly  by  exhibitions ;  10  having  received  ex- 
hibitions of  15/.,  have  paid  themselves  the  sum  of  17A  12^.  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  amount  of  their  fees ;  the  fees  of  1 1  have 
been  provided  for  partly  by  their  own  payments,  and  partly  by 
loans ;  and  those  of  the  remaining  4  from  these  sources  and  from 
exhibitions. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  376/.  4^.  has  been  con<» 
tributed  during  the  last  year  by  the  National  Society,  under  the 
form  of  exhibitions  towards  the  fees  of  24  of  the  above-mentioned 
60  students;  and  that  516/.  14^.  has  been  lent  by  the  society  to 
31  of  these  60  students  to  aid  them  in  the  payment  of  their  fees; 
being  an  average  of  17/.  to  each. 

The  Stibjects  of  Instruction. — No  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
staff  of  officers  since  the  date  of  the  last  inaction.  The  following 
list  of  the  subjects,  seventeen  in  number,  in  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  examine  the  students,  may  be  received  as  a  list  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction  :-— 

Scriptural  Knowledge.  i  Mechanics. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  Algebra. 


The  Catechism  and  Articles. 
The  English  Language  and  Lite- 
rature. 
English  Histoiy. 
Geography. 
Penmanship. 
Arithmetic. 


Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

Trigonometry. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Astronomy. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Method ;  or  the  Art  of  Teaching. 


Copies  of  the  questions  proposed  to  the  students  in  these  subjects 
are  appended  to  this  Report,  Appendix  B*  These  questions  were 
answered  in  writing.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  answers, 
and  the  opinion  we  have  been  led  to  form  from  them,  of  the  attain- 
ments of  each  student,  is  recorded  in  a  Table  appended  to  our 
Report  (Appendix  C),  in  which  the  student  b  designated  by  his 
admission  number  to  the  institution. 

On  mature  consideration,  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to  in- 
clude those  Schoolmasters,  formerly  students  in  this  Institution, 
who  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  certificates,  in  the  same 


*  This  has  occurred  in  three  caaei. 
IL  2  B 
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dxamitiiation  ititfa  the  pres^tit  studetifs;  atnd  to  {yropose  to  tbem  the 
safne  qtie^ions.  Whilst  on  the  oite  hafid  it  ap|)eared  to  xx^  tfaslt  to 
place  the  efforts  of  these  meh,  ^hose  i¥piliit  coufiJt  of  ^txiif  had 
fong  ceiSisM,  sid6  by  side  with  th6se  6f  the  sttidetttS;  ^o^ld  b6  to 
subject  them  to  a  severe  test;  H  ifas;  on  die  tfiheft  haAd,  <A)timM 
that  1^  exaniinati(]hi  6otld  ber  rriore  fovotiratble  iti  them  than  one 
fbunded  upon  the  course  of  instruction  which  they  \Md  therasehes 
for  the  most  p^rt  gone  threugh.  'The  result  hae  juftifled  this 
opinien. 

Iti  slddif ion  fo  the  written  ei^arttin^tidfn  W  Wklich  these  tetttB^fki 
appfy,  each  schooltnaster  anld  every  student  who  had  eoniirpleted 
one  year  of  hie  c6urse  wa^  Quired  to  teaeb  in  ou^  ptesenee  a  dkeM 
of  the  thodel  school ;  and  We  hfate  teeorded^  in  respect  itf  e/exhi  the 
impresfsion  we  received  fifom  this  effort)  ftd  to  his  ^ill  iff  ebfliniti^ 
eating  knowtedgil  to  btheirs  together  With  the  estimate  we  have 
fbrmed  of  the  knowledge  be  h^  hinnself  acquired: 

For  the  information  of  their  Lordships  as  to  the  claiiM  of  the 
college  for  an  allowitnce,  under  the  recefti  MinuteSi  ftt  respect  to 
the  last  mentioned  class  Hf  st^idents,  and  dfir  to  the  claims  of  the 
earididKte^  for  eeftificates^  we  her^e  reccmied  our  estimate  of  the 
ftttainnients  of  each  iii  a  separate  Report  (according  to  a  kihA  proi 
vided  by  your  Lordships  ferr  that  purpo«e)«  togmi^r  with  certain 
particulars  as  to  his  age,  previous  condition  in  Kfe^  tfid  present 
occupation ;  and  where  the  ean<iidat0  has  apffestred  to  vtf  erttKled 
to  a  certificate,  We  h&ve  sippetided  al  recomiMfidation  la  fo  the 
class  of  eertificate  tcf  be  eiccorded.  A  copy  of  this  form  of  report  ii 
appended  to  our  Report  (Appendix  D). 

Of  the  54  schoolmasters  who  presetited  themselves  sot  our  eii-^ 
amination,  we  have  recommended  that — 

4  should  reoeiw  eertifieates  of  thelFttst  Om^f 
18  •»  ))  ,.  SeeondOlasi) 

20  ,,  ,,  o  Thirst  Gt«M. 

Total  numl)er  of  sohoolniasters  recommended  for  certificateSi  f2^ 

Of  the  31  students  who,  having  completed  one  ^ear^s  residence^ 
were  candidates  for  certificates,  l^e  have  recommended  that — 

1  shoald  receive  a  certificate  of  the  First  Class, 
3  t >  If  • »  Second  Class, 

^9  »»  ,,  ,,  Third  Class. 

Total  number  of  stUd^fltfe  r^eoiiim^nded  for  certificates,  13. 

Appended  to  this  Rep6rt  is  a  syllabus,  furnished  to  us  by  eacl^ 
lecturer,  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  his  class.  (See  Appendix 
A.) 

The  following  are  the  general  impressions  we  have  received  from 
our  examination  as  to  the  knowledge  attained  by  the  students  in 
these  subjects : — 

Scriptural  Knowledge. — ^The  book  of  ^Exodus,  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  first  Episile  to  the  Corinthians,  wei*e  the  subjects  tendered 
for  examination. 
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About  one-half  of  the  schodhnastfers  and  one-third  o^  the  stu- 
dents answered  the  questions  proposed  t6  tliem  in  these  subjects 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  two-tnirds  of  the  latter  answered  them 
very  inaccurately^  and  on^  in  13  of  the  formerl 

Very  few  df  those  cjuestions,  df  ^hich  it  wa^  the  object  to  test 
their  knowledge  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  were  correctly  answered. 
If  there  b^  any  subject  in  respect  to  whioi,  rather  than  the  rest,  the 
attainments  of  the  elementary  schoolmeLSt^r  shotlld  have  a  charac- 
ter of  verbal  precision  and  aiccuracy,  it  will  b^  admitted  to  be  this. 
An  intimate  textual  knowledge,  ^xtendincr  only  to  a  single  Gospel, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  less  defiflite  acquirements  spread 
over  a  larger  surface ;  and  if  the  marginal  references  were  consulted, 
and  some  elements  of  general  criticism  #ere  superadded,  it  would 
be  enough  to  form  thft  subject  of  one  ^.^tatoinatiofi.  In  this  subject 
as  in  all  others  that  admit  of  it,  the  tinswers  exhibit  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  students  to  make  Mp  fo^r  deficiencies  of 
knowledge  by  the  multitude  of  words,  and  to  frame  for  themselves 

Suestions  n^hich  they  can  answer  in  the  place  of  those  proposed  to 
lem  which  they  cannot. 

History  of  the  Church. — On  this  subject  much  knowledge  was 
displayed.  Great  pains  had  manifestly  been  taken  to  select  for 
the  consideration  of  the  tftudent^  th^  ^ost  important  facts  and 
periods,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  connection  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  scheme.  The  want  of  a  good  text-book  was  manifest 
from  the  answers  ;  but  ho  satisfactory  work  for  this  purpose  s^eems 
to  exist ;  and  in  its  absence  much  had  been  dono  to  remedy  the 
want»  and  especially  by  dire^thig  attention  to  particular  periods, 
the  transactions  of  which  are  of  wiosrt  moment.  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  received  that  special  attentiofi  which  is  due 
to  it.  The  most  striking  fiitilt  in  the  answers  (hi  addition  to  the 
faults  mentioned  under  the  head  of  English  Language)  was  their 
being  too  discursive.  Instead  of  going  directly  to  the  point  of  the 
question,  there  was  generally  a  long  introduction)  and  digressions 
not  called  for ;  as  if  with  the  endeavour  to  express  all,  in  the  least 
degree  connected  with  the  subject,  that  had  bsen  learned.  The 
teeessary  brevity  of  a  course  of  lectured,  the  selecting  certain 
facts,  and  leaving  unnoticed  ail  with  which  these,  are  associated,  or 
referring  for  such  connecting  matter  only  to  a  variety  of  books 
written  With  other  aimd,  and  ill  the  use  of  which  the  student  is  dis- 
tracted and  loses  time  and  effort, — these  circumstances  tend  natu- 
rally to  aicquirement  of  this  nature.  The  habits  of  mind  however 
thus  fostered)  and  the  knowledge  thus  acqilired  and  thus  produced, 
are  fen*  less  valuable  than  those  resulting  from  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  a  text-book,  and  the  exercise  of  separating^  when  re- 
quired, the  essential  points,  of  producing  in  a  condensed  form  the 
substance  of  particular  portions,  and  of  ooiinecting  detached  parts 
that  have  some  important  relation ;  especially  when  this  is  practised 
with  such  a  variety  as  to  exphide  the  preparation  ol'  answers  to  any 
great  mmlbOr  of  anticipated  daestions. 

2b2 
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Method. — ^The  questions  on  Method  were  answered  well  by  20 
of  the  schoolmasters!,  being  1  in  3^  and  by  6  of  the  students,  being 
1  in  14. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — The  knowledge  of  Gram- 
mar was  in  general  sound  and  good,  and  very  few  were  grossly 
deficient  in  it. 

In  tracing  the  connection  between  the  meaning  of  words  and 
their  derivation^  but  few  were  successful.  The  greatest  defect  how- 
ever to  be  remarked^  was  in  the]  style  of  composition ;  not  as 
regards  grammatical  correctness^  but  in  the  use  of  far-fetched  and 
high-sounding  expressions^  often  inappropriately  employed.  In 
answering  questions  of  an  historical  or  critical  nature,  this  tendency 
was  particularly  manifested.  It  is  one  to  which  imperfectly  edu- 
cated persons  are  peculiarly  liable ;  its  absence  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  a  finished  education  and  disciplined  mind ;  and  it  can 
therefore  only  be  repressed  effectually  in  the  course  of  a  far  longer 
training  than  these  persons  receive.  It  was  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  the  youngest  students,  and  those  of  the  poorest  abilities,  most 
freely  employed  inflated  and  empty  language :  and  tliough  few 
were  entirely  free  from  this  fault,  yet  the  masters  were  generally 
more  so  than  even  the  elder  students. 

The  examination  extended  to  the  History  of  English  Literature : 
on  which  subject  instruction  had  been  given,  and  a  small  work,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers,  used  as  a  text-book.  The  result  was  not  satis- 
factory. Little  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  their  storjs  of  know- 
ledge beyond  an  array  of  names.  Where  there  is  an  acquaintance 
with  any  integral  portion  of  the  productions  of  good  authors,  the 
advantage  of  knowing  who  the  men  were,  when  and  where  they 
lived,  the  influence  they  had  on  their  own  and  succeeding  times,  are 
obvious.  Before,  however,  a  knowledge  of  literary  history  can  be 
successfully  imparted,  or  a  spirit  of  just  criticism  cultivated,  there 
must  be  laid  a  certain  foundation  of  acquaintance  with  literature 
itself;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  end  proposed  would  be  better 
attained  by  selecting  for  study  a  few  definite  portions  of  the  produc- 
tions of  classical  writers,  and  attaching  to  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
these  portions  such  critical  and  historical  matter  as  it  seemed 
desirable  to  teach.  Thus  a  real  basis  would  be  laid  for  real  and 
satisfactory  attainments. 

JErwlish  History. — ^The  portion  of  the  History  of  England  ten- 
dered for  examination  was  that  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI LI.,  and  terminating  with  the  reign  of  Greorge  II. 

One-fourth  of  the  students  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  school- 
masters may  be  considered  to  have  shown  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  chief  political  events  of  this  period  of  our  history.  Another 
fourth  of  the  students,  and  one  in  seven  of  the  schoolmasters,  have 
exhibited  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  or  none  at  all.  The 
knowledge  of  the  rest  is  less  imperfect. 

Geography. — ^The  questions  in  Geography  have  been  answered 
well  by  seven  of  the  schoolmasters  and  py  four  of  the  students;  and 
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tolerably  well  by  29  of  the  schoolmasters  and  1 2  of  the  student  s.  By 
19  of  the  former,  and  90  of  the  latter,  they  have  been  answered  ill 
or  not  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  record  an  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institution  are  concerned  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
result,  and  the  more  so,  as  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  which,  as 
masters  of  element ary  schools^  they  will  be  called  on  principally 
to  teach.  In  Physical  Geography  their  defidencies  were  peculiarly 
apparent,  and  in  that  knowledge  of  the  events  associated  historically 
with  different  localities,  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  people, 
their  industrial  pursuits,  and  commercial  relations,  which  are  espe- 
cially calculated  to  give  interest  to  this  subject  as  a  branch  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  To  teach  to  poor  children  these  things,  is  to 
teach  them  in  respect  to  foreign  countries  things  of  like  kind  with 
those  which  are  familiar  to  them  in  their  own.  It  is  to  make 
these  foreign  things,  therefore,  subjects  of  interest  with  them  ;  and 
by  establishing  a  relation  between  them  and  things  constantly 
jinder  their  observation,  subjects  also  of  reflection. 

Penmanship, — A  specimen  of  Penmanship  was  required  of  each 
student  in  round  and  small  text.  Of  these,  35  are  the  productions 
of  skilful  penmen,  12  being  schoolmasters,  and  the  rest  students. 

Eight  of  the  schoolmasters  write  very  ill,  being  one  in  six ;  and 
16  of  the  students,  being  one  in  five. 

Arithmetic. — The  attainments  in  this  subject  were  in  some  im- 
portant respects  satisfactory,  but  in  others  not  entirely  so.  The 
methods  of  solution  were  generally  very  good,  and  showed  that  the 
students  had  been  taught  not  only  to  work  by  rules,  but  also  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  each  step  they  take.  But  not  many  of  those 
under  examination  were  able  to  perform  arithmetical  operations 
with  readiness ;  and  but  few  could  work  in  decimal  fractions  with 
expert ness  and  accuracy.  The  explanations  of  the  processes  of 
arithmetic  were  also  frequently  loose  and  incomplete.  Perhaps 
there  exists  too  great  an  anxiety  to  advance  from  arithmetic  to 
higher  subjects ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
not  yielding  to  this  desire.  Not  only  is  arithmetic  the  great  staple 
of  the  elementary  schoolmaster*s  mathematical  teaching,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  own  further  attainment  in  mathematics ;  but  when 
taught,  as  it  is  in  this  Institution,  in  a  sound  and  rational  manner, 
it  presents  instances  of  most  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  which  these 
students  will  afterwards  have  to  employ  in  carrying  on  their  mathe- 
matical studies;  so  that  they  will  do  well  to  dwell  upon  them  till 
they  become  familiar,  and  not  to  pass  on  till  able  to  produce  them 
readily  in  the  clearest  and  completest  form.  The  shortness  of  the 
usual  period  of  training  in  this  Institution  makes  it  more  remark- 
able that  so  much  should  be  acquired,  than  that  the  attainments 
should  be  incomplete.  The  results  as  regards  this  subject  afford 
one  instance,  amongst  others,  to  show  that  the  period  of  training 
requires  to  be  prolonged^  far  beyond  a  brief  twelve  months,  if  we 
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would  have  the  future  scboolma^^  er  spundly  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge that  is  most  essential  to  the  elective  discharge  even  of  the 
humblest  duties  of  his  office. 

Practical  Jtfiechanics. — The  text-bopk  in  this  sulyect  is  Mr.  Ta|e*s 
work,  entitled  "  Exercises  in  Mechanics.''  The  portion  of  it,  with 
which  the  students  appear  to  he  acquainted,  is  that  treating  pn  the 
work  of  mechanical  agents.  Somewhat  inor^  than  one-tl>ird  of  the 
schoolmasters  have  done  well  in  this  ^nbject,  and  one  in  eleven  of  the 
students.  The  theory  qf  ''Work*'  ha^  obviops  relations  with  the 
pursuits  of  '^  Workmen.'*  It  i»  a  department  of  the  ^cji^nce  of 
mechanics,  of  which  they  ^e  th^  yse,  ^nd  pf  which  they  may 
readily  be  made  to  cpmprehend  the  prinqples.  The  nex^  gen^r^- 
tion  of  them  are  ^kely  to  become  familiar  with  it  through  the 
agency  of  our  elementary  schools,  in  many  of  which  it  h^  fJreavdy 
been  introduced  wit|i  success. 

It  would  be  equally  practicable  and  not  Iqs^  advantageous  to 
teach  in  our  elementary  schooU  the  applic^on  of  the  principles  of 
"  Statics"  to  the  practice  of  *'  Construction ;''  if  one  or  two  of  the 
fundamental  propositions  were  first  proved  by  espj^rjip^ty  and  if 
these  were  applied  by  the  method  of  geometric^  conduction  with 
the  scale  and  compasses. 

MEGHANisif,  gr  the  expedient^  of  machin^iy,  is  ^  (opic,  if  pos- 
sible, of  yet  greater  interest  and  value,  and  might  be  taucrl^t  in 
elementary  schools  with  equal  success,  if  a  suitable  ma|^,mi4  were 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Algebra, — The  instruction  giyen  on  this  subject  in  the  institution 
is  weu  suited  to  the  persons  to  be  taught,  and  to  the  en4s  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  teaching  them.  A  course  of  ratipnal,  and  in  a  consider* 
able  degree  theoretical^  arithmetic  precedes  a  system  of  algebra  }^. 
which  the  symbols  ^re  if)terpreted,  and  the  |*ules  for  their  combina- 
tion are  inductively  demonstrated,  with  cqnt^nu^  reference  tq 
notions  of  number  and  its  properties,  ^o  other  system  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  persons  for  whose  use  this  is  intended,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  in  all  cases  the  best  introduction  ^o  algebraiq^l  studies. 
The  text-book  is  one  by  Mr.  Tate,  and  is  particularly  wpll  adapted 
to  its  object.  Few  of  the  persons  exan^ined  have  acquired  much 
analytical  skill;  but  moat  of  them  are  ^ble  tq  make  ^uph  U3es  of 
the  science  as  are  of  greatest  ifpportance  to  them  ;  and  to  niany  iti^ 
study  has  been  a  bpneficial  mental  discipline* 

Geometry. — It  ba^  not  )3een  possible  to  iif troduc^  9  gr^^  4ei4  Qf 
strict  elementary  Qeometry  into  the  course ;  but  moiit  of  the  o^ore 
important  truths  have  been  put  in  the  possession  of  the  advanced 
students.  The  exact  order  and  the  ftrictness  of  Euclid'y  Ele- 
ments have  not  always  been  kept  to.  The  system  taugbt  has  in 
general  been  made  as  brief  ^  posftible ;  and  every  advantage  ^aken 
of  a  previously  acquired  knowledge  of  Algebra  j . 

Mensuration. — ^In  this  subject  the  instruction  is  very  properly 
confined  to  a  few  only  of  the  ipqst  in^^esting  problem^!  m  addition 
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to  those  required  for  Land  Surveying.  The  answers  were  on  the 
whole  cr^table,  »nd  few  of  the  masters  failed  to  show  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  knowledge.  Ttje  subject  of  Lievelling  had  received 
attention  from  several. 

Trigonometry, — Eight  of  the  schoolmasters — being  one  in  every 
ten — and  four  of  the  students — being  one  in  every  twenty-one — 
have  exhibited  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Plane  Trigono- 
metry^ and  of  the  principles  of  Logarithms ;  ^nd  six  other  school- 
masters^ and  five  students,  have  some  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
Two  pr  three  of  the  students  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  nr^e^hod 
adopted  in  teaching  them  is  that  which,  in  the  definition  of  trigpno- 
metrical  functions,  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  circle. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Of  course  biit  few  had  any 
acquaintance  with  these  subjects,  and  in  no  case  was  it  more  than 
very  lifnite^.  jStilU  pne  ^howed  some  knowledge  of  the  eleijdentary 
theory  of  curves  and  their  tangents,  and  two  others  made  useful 
applip^tions  of  the  integral  calculus  in  proving  rules  laid  down  in 
mensuration.  'The  more  concise  ipethods^  founde4  Hpon  f})e  con- 
sideration of  infinitesimals^  were  employed. 

Astronomy. — The  questions  in  Astronomy  have  h^ei)  answered 
toleral^ly  well  by  tf^reiB  pqly  of  H^e  ^choolm^ster^,  aqd  by  pot^e  of 
the  students. 

Agrifndtural  Cfmnstfiy,. — Four  of  il^p  spt^opln^astprs  bav^  shown 
Wine  kpowledg^  of  Agnp^ltural  Chei||istry,  w^  one  stfj^ent.  This 
19  ^.  meagne  accppnt  of  tjixe  amount  of  kaowl.e4ge  wl)ich  t)ie  Institu- 
tioi^  i«  )b.e  means  of  ifnpartiifg  in  a  departn^nt  of  ^f^^;e  lybich  is 
i^QVf  qppMpying  ^  large  share  of  th^  attentipn  of  our  agricultiir^l 
coqr^DfMuity,  f^d  wliipb  the  experience  of  the  parochf^l  $cbQp)s  ^n 
SGp(lanfi)  appears  to  b^ve  shpWP  to  bl^  well  a4apte4  to  f tf e  purposes 
of  elpmppt^ry  instr^ctipn  \j\  nira|  dit^tricts. 

^ummiry. — In  ^he  following  t^bl^  will  bo  Akhii^}  repor4ed  the 
general  yrfssults  pf  our  ex^miua^ioii.  Hairing  4ivided  thp  schppl- 
fpas(9E9  »f)d  §tMdeat9}  apcoriiing  to  tl^eip  ^vpr^l  degrees  of  prpfi- 
cjenpy  in  each  si|bjpGt  of  examination,  into  t^ree  classe^i  desigp^tpd 
by  the  letters  A,  B^  C,  we  have  placed  in  \i^,  polun^ns  of  this  table 
the  |9un:|t)pr  per  cpn);.  ii)  e^  pl^^s,  \}}  respppt  to  each  subject.  The 
C!las$  Q  fBpiYt^in^  ih^P  to  whp^P  ]^i>owledge  pf  the  ^Mbject  wi^  fittajch 
tbfl  ipwp^t  v^lMe. 
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SUBJECTS. 


Reading     •     ^ 
Spelling     .      . 
Penmanship     • 
Scriptural  Knowledge 
Church  History 
English  History- 
Geography 
The  English  Language 
English  Literature 
Method       •     • 
Arithmetic       . 
Algebra      •     . 
Geometry  •     • 
Trigonometry  • 
Differential  Calculus 
Practical  Mechanics 
Popular  Astronomy 
Mensuration     . 
Agricultural  Chemistry 


Number  per  Cent 


Schoolmasters. 


B 


24 
94 
22 
55 
46 
42 
15 
48 
46 
37 
22 
12 
12 
15 

2 
37 

5 
41 

7 


46 
2 
55 
41 
29 
42 
55 
33 
46 
42 
52 
35 
15 
9 
0 
37 
37 
28 
24 


12 

4 

23 

4 

25 
16 
30 
19 
8 
21 
16 
53 
63 
76 
98 
26 
58 
31 
69 


Students. 


25 

64 

31 

33 

25 

27 

7 

11 

27 

9 

8 

5 

7 

5 

3 

13 

0 

11 

I 


B 


41 

34 

21 

15 

48 

21 

41 

26 

39 

26 

33 

40 

15 

78 

24 

67 

47 

26 

28 

63 

21 

71 

27 

68 

16 

77 

7 

88 

1 

96 

28 

59 

16 

84 

19 

70 

11 

88 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  schoolmasters  have  done 
generally  far  better  than  the  students. 

Whether  an  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
those  of  the  masters  who  have  presented  themselves  at  this  our 
first  examination  are  generally  the  ablest  and  the  best  instructed 
of  those  educated  here,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  The  question 
whether  the  persons  sent  out  from  this  Institution  to  fill  the  office 
of  the  schoolmaster  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  duly  prepared  for 
it,  appearing  to  us  to  be  that  in  which  their  Lordships  are  more 
immediately  interested  ;  we  have,  in  this  Report,  taken  no  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  under 
instruction,  nor  of  the  number  of  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  directed.  We  have^  moreover,  put  out  of  our  view  the 
question  how  far  each  may  be  considered  to  nave  such  natural  gifts 
as  are  proper  to  the  office  he  seeks,  and  what  were  his  attainments 
previous  to  his  admission. 

In  any  estimate  which  may  be  formed  from  the  result  of  our 
examination,  of  the  labours  of  the  talented  and  excellent  Principal 
of  this  Institution,  and  of  that  able  body  of  men  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  task  of  instruction,  due  weight  must  be  given  to 
these  circumstances. 

If,  when  their  course  of  instruction  has  been  completed,  some  of 
these  young  men  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  enterprise,  zeal, 
aptitude,  and  general  ability,  necessary  to  the  successful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  let  it  be  taken  into  the  account 
that  they  have  not  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  natural 
adaptation  to  that  office.    If  the  attainments  of  many  of  them  are 
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inadequate,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  attainments  made 
in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  of  which  no  inconsiderable 
portion  is  sometimes  occupied  in  teaching  them  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  spell.  If  their  knowledge  is  often  superficial,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  spread  over  nineteen  difierent  subjects  of 
instruction.* 

The  operation  of  their  Lordships*  recent  Minutes  will  tend  to 
remedy  tnese  defects. 

It  has  become,  by  the  provisions  of  these  Minutes,  a  more 
economical  arrangement  to  receive  well-qualified  students  in 
Training  schools  ^ee  of  all  cost  and  charge  than  to  maintain  the 
existing  arrangement  in  respect  to  fees  associated  with  the  existing 
standanl  of  qualifications.!  Those  persons  may  thus  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  admission,  who  by  their  natural  gifls  and  their 
previous  education,  are  hopeful  candidates  for  the  office  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  are  likely  to 
seek  it. 

The  arrangement  which  affords  facilities  for  their  admission 
provides  also  for  their  continuance  in  the  training  school,"  during  a 
period  of  three  years,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  one  year.  Whilst 
thus  it  has  become  practicable  to  increase  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  of 
the  students  admitted,  the  annual  examinations  of  your  Inspectors, 
causing  the  value  to  be  felt  of  solid  and  substantial  acquirements 
in  whatever  is  professed  to  be  taught,  will  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate the  eflRirts  of  the  lecturers  and  teachers  on  those  subjects, 
which  are  properly  the  business  of  elementary  instruction. 

Each  of  these  subjects  admits  a  development  in  the  direction  of 
some  one  of  the  highest  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Scrip- 
tural Knowledge  associates  itself  for  instance  with  Scripture  Cri* 
ticism  and  Exegetical  Divinity;  a  knowledge  of  our  Language 

"  Music  and  drawing  an  included  in  this  enumeration. 

t  From  a  statement  at  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  it  appears  that  among  the 
60  students  in  respect  to  whose  fees  information  is  before  us,  there  is  distributed  aimu- 
aUy  by  the  National  Society,  376/.  4s.,  under  the  form  of  exhibitions,  and  516/.  14s 
as  loans.  The  whole  sum  of  892/.  ISs.  Ic/.  thus  contributed  towards  the  fees  of  60 
students,  is  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  15/.  each.  Now,  if  each  of  tliese  students  were 
found,  at  the  end  of  a  yM%  residence,  qualified  to  receive  your  Lordships*  certificate^ 
a  grant  of  25/.  would  be  made  to  the  Institution  in  respect  to  each  such  student  for  that 
^ear,  and  so  of  each  succeeding  year.  Bat  tiie  fee  charged  in  respect  to  each  student 
IS  32/.  10s. ;  the  portion  of  the  fee  remaining  to  be  provided  by  the  Institution  would 
therefore^  in  each  case,  be  7/.  10s.,  instead  of  15/.,  as  at  present;  and  the  annual  gain 
to  the  Institution  would  amount  to  little  short  of  450iL  Any  deduction  which  may 
be  made  from  this  estimate,  from  the  consideration  that  the  loans  made  to  the  students 
have  been  reckoned  as  gifts,  will  not,  we  believe,  materially  affect  the  result.  There  are 
other  more  serious  objections  to  ^  system  of  loans  than  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  it 
involves.  To  cauie  the  schoolmaster  to  comnenca  his  labours,  under  the  preisure  of  a 
debt,  is  to  subject  him,  from  the  beginning,  to  a  discouragement ;  and,  in  the  diffi- 
culty he  will  find  to  pay  it,  to  place  before  him  a  temptation  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
ehaiacter.  These  remarks  extoid  to  the  period  which  must  intervene  before  the  youths 
at  present  under  education,  as  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  begin  to  be  received  into  tlie 
traming  schools.  The  annual  grant,  made  in  respect  to  each  of  these,  will  be  45/. 
instead  of  29/. 
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witb  tbM  of  our  Literature;  Arithmetic  with  the  ^ienees  of 
Magnitude  and  Power;  Geography  (through  Physical  Geography) 
with  Experimental  Philpno^y  and  the  Sciences  of  Observation  ; 
and  History  with  the  Philc^ophy  of  History. 

It  i^  when  these  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  viewed  in 
their  relations  to  these  elementary  ones  that  they  become  iegiti- 
mate  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  Training  School.  If  the  study 
of  them  be  looked  at,  however,  as  an  expedient  of  general  edui> 
cation,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the 
religious  character,  or  exercising  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
— influences  which  will  not.  surely  be  the  less  felt  in  institutioifi 
such  as  this,  that  they  are  associated  with  a  course  of  study  having 
a  direct  nelation  to  the  professional  career  of  the  elementary 
teacher. 

if  considerations  like  these  bad  had  due  weight,  we  should  not 
have  been  called  upon  to  record  that  of  the  subjects  of  examination, 
those  in  which  the  students  of  such  Institutions  usually  acquit 
themselves  Uie  worst  are  precisely  those  elementary  ones  which, 
when  they  become  schoolitiasters,  they  will  be  especially  called 
uppn  to  t.each. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the 
labours  of  this  Institution  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  stands 
out  honourably  distinguished  from  all  otliers  a^  a  place  where  the 
MpTHQps  OF  BLEMVHTARY  iN8TRUCTiO£i  are  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate objects  of  research,  and  where  tkachino  xa  ^tudibd  as  an 

ART. 

it  is  for  this*  among  other  reasons,  that  liie  systeai  of  instruction 
adopt.ed  in  it  is  chiefly  oral,  affording  to  the  indents,  in  the  lessons 
they  receive,  models  of  those  they  have  to  give. 

Theri9  are  other  considerations  by  which  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  recommended  in  its  apfdication  to  training  schools. 

That  shifting  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  is  associated  with 
mechanical  pursuits,  such  as  have  usually  been  the  previous 
pursuits  of  the  students  of  these  in^t^tutions,  does  nqt  readily  pass 
into  a  close  and  continuous  application  of  the  understanding,  any 
more  than,  in  respect  to  our  bodily  healthy  a  state  of  constant 

[physical  exertion  eives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life.  A 
abourer  is  not  easily  converted  into  a  student  It  is  not  to  be  done 
by  putting  a  book  before  him.  He  may  sit  with  that  book  before 
him  for  month3,  and  yet  never  b^gin  to  learn.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  experience  of  these  institutions. 

Such  a  man  re<^ui)res  to  be  roused  fpom  that  mental  apathy 
which  baa  grown  upon  bin)  by  the  disuse  of  his  faculties,  and  to 
be  taught  the  secret  of  his  powers.  This  is  best  effected  by  tbe 
direct  contact  of  his  own  mind  with  that  of  a  yigorQus  teacher,  and 
for  this  reason  oral  instruction  is  specially  ad^ted  to  tbe  business 
of  a  training  school. 

A  system  which  limits  itself  to  this  expedient  of  instruction 
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ivill  probably,  however,  fail  of  some  important  resulta.  The 
teacher  must  also  be  a  Btudent.  Unless  this  be  the  case,  the 
lessons  he  gives  in  his  school  will  echo  every  day  niore  faintly  the 
instructions  he  received  at  the  college. 

Each  lesson  should  have  had  its  preparation.  However  humble 
the  subject^  or  the  class  of  children  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  there 
is  prqbably  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  books  which  is 
applicable  to  it ;  and  it  19  in  the  direction  of  such  applications 
that  He  the  legitimate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less 
valuable  in  their  influence  upon  his  school  than  upon  himaeir. 
For  this  reason,  then>  it  is  expedient  to  accustom  him  to  the  use  of 
books.  But  there  are  others.  In  the  process  of  oral  instruction, 
his  mind  rests  on  th^X  of  his  teacher.  It  has  gathered  strength, 
perhaps,  whilst  thus  supported,  but  not  independence.  He  has 
never  sought  knowledge  for  himselC  or  encountered  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  its  acquisition  by  himself. 

When  bis  props  are  taken  away  fnom  him,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  bow  he  is  to  get  on.  The  means  of  his  further  progress  are 
new  and  strange  to  his  use. '  Were  that  not  the  case,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  might  impel  him  forward,  but  now  he 
gives  up  the  attempt. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  whilst  in  this  Institution  the  first  and 
principal  place  is  assigned  to  oral  instruction,  it  is  yet  associated 
with  the  use  of  books. 

The  labour  of  oral  inatruction  is  however  so  ffreat,  that  to  adopt 
it  in  respect  to  ever  so  sm^  11  a  number  of  students,  supposes  the 
union  of  several  teachers ;  and  thus  is  obtained  that  division  of  the 
subjects  tau^t  among  the  teachers  which  enables  each  to  eofdme 
his  attention  to  a  particular  class  ofsubfeds^  and  thereby  himself  to 
acquire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but  of 
the  best  means  of  teaching  them^  which  is  essential  to  his  success. 

This  is  anotljer  characteristic  of  the  system  of  this  Institution, 
and  a  result  of  the  method  of  oral  insLructipn  adopted  in  it. 

It  is  the  number  of  subjects  over  which  the  mind  of  a  teacher, 
in  institutions  of  this  class,  is  called  upon  to  expatiate,  rather  than 
the  number  of  persons  he  is  required  to  teach,  which  exhausts  it. 

'  There  must  be  a  thinness  in  teaching  spread  over  so  wide  a 
surface,  and  a  feebleness. 

It  is  not  only  however  because  each  teacher  teaches  better ,  that 
a  favorable  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  various 
teachers  in  an  institution  like  this,  but  because  there  is  an  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  power  in  the  rude  attacks  made  by  a  succes- 
sion of  vigorous  teachers — each  with  a  different  subject,  and  an 
energy  concentrated  in  it — on  a  s^uggi^h  understanding ;  and  in 
the  different  impressions  they  leave  upon  it. 

There  are  phases  in  every  man's  mind  which  adapt  it  to  receive 
impressions  from  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  as  from 
one  subject  rather  th^n  from  another.    And  thus,  between  one  of 
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a  succession  of  teachers  and  some  individual  student,  there  may 
be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could  have  awakened, 
and  there  may  be  commenced  a  process  of  instruction  in  some 
individual  mind^  which  the  united  labours  of  all  the  rest  could  not 
have  moved. 

The  success  of  this  Institution  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
country  for  good  teachers*  has  been  proportionate  to  the  singleness 
of  purpose,  the  zeal  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
the  teacher,  with  which,  in  these  respects,  it  has  been  conducted. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  favor- 
able opinion  which  has  been  earned  for  it  among  the  friends  of 
education,  by  the  many  admirable  teachers  it  has  sent  out,  the 
experience  of  our  examination  would  have  supplied  it. 

Fifty-four  young  men  were  assembled  who,  originally  educated 
here,  had  for  various  periods  of  from  one  to  seven  years  been  in 
charge  of  elementary  schools.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  us 
of  forming  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these  men,  and  each  of 
them  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  the  classes  of  the  village  school. 

The  impression  we  received  of  them  from  these  efforts  was  emi- 
nently favorable. 

Nor  was  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  examination  of  the 
papers  written  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  proposed  to  them. 
Although  their  course  of  regular  instruction  had  in  many  cases  long 
ceased,  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  had  not  been  lost.  It 
was  evident  that  their  education  had  been  of  that  kind  which  has  a 
tendency  to  perfect  itself,  and  that  the  process  of  instruction  com- 
menced here  in  their  minds  had  gone  on.  We  were  enabled  to 
recommend  four-fifths  of  their  number  as  qualified  to  receive  their 
Lord^ips'  certificates,  and  entitled  to  the  augmentation  of  salary 
consequent  thereon. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Henry  Moseley. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  ALEXANDER  ThURTEIX. 

^  Council  OH  Education, 


'Appendix  A. 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  LECTURES. 

I.  Outlines  of  ,        ,  « 

1.  The  History  of  the  Church,  from  the  Ascension  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer to  the  Council  of  Nice. 

2.  The  History  of  the  British  and  Anglo-BRXon  Church. 

3.  The  History  of  the  English  Church  to  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 

4.  The  History  and  RntionRle  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pmycr. 

IL  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  to 
an  Elementary  Teacher. 
III.  The  shapes  proper  for  School  Buildings. 
lY.  On  certain  points  of  Method  in  Teaching. 
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VICE-PRINCIPAL'S  LECTURES. 

Scripture. — Four  Gospels ;  Ist  Epistle  to  Corinthians ;  Book  of  Exodus ; 
Miscellaneous  Instruction. 

Church  Catechism. — Committed  to  memory,  and  illustrated  by  Scriptural 
reference  and  explanation. 

Oeography. — ^Elements  contained  in  the  *'  Instructor.*'  Special  consider- 
ation of  America. 

Paleshne.  —  Mountains*  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Original  Inhabitants, 
Tribal  and  Roman  Divisions,  Chief  Towns  in  the  Northern  and 
Central  parts  of  the  country,  Scriptural  Notices. 

English  History. — From  commencement  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of 
George  II.  Outhnes  published  by  S.  P.  C.  K. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. — General  Principles,  Accidence,  Pars- 
iner,  Correction  of  ungrammaticalt  Language,  Improvement  of  inelegant 
diction.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Punctuation. 

EtyiMiogy.^Qttt^'k  and  Latin,  Roots  and  Derivatives  in  Rosses  "  Out- 
lines." f, 

SYLLABUS  OP  MR.  TATE'S  LECTURES. 

Arithmetic. — Demonstrations  of  the  elementary  rules,  useful  questions* 
methods  of  proposing  questions  admitting  of  an  easy  test  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  answer.  Text  books,  Tate's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

Algdfra. — ^Demonstrations  of  the  rules  of  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  &c. 
— Simple  equations,  with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities — Quadratic 
equations,  with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities — Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical series — Cubic  equations  by  Cordan*s  rule — Binomial  theorem — 
Experimental  theorems,  &c. — Application  of  Algebra  to  problems  in  Men- 
suration— ^Text  book,  Tate's  AUebra. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, — ^The  47th  of  Euclid,  including  the  proposi- 
tions upon  which  it  depends,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  similar  triangles, 
and  the  most  useful  theorems  relative  to  the  circle — The  most  useful  pro- 
blems in  Mensuration,  including  problems  in  surveying,  the  area  of  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  giving  the  arc  and  the  radius,  &c. 

Trigonometry,  §c. — ^The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  opposite 
sides — Easy  problems  in  heights  and  distances — Use  of  the  Theodolite — 
Propositions  relative  to  sin.  (A  +  B),  and  cos.  (A  -»-  B) — Expressions  de- 
rived from  these  formulae — An  easy  course  of  instruction  to  a  few  of  the 
first  dass,  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mechanics  and  Natural  PAtZofopfty .---Similar  to  the  last  year's  course : 
Text  Books,  Professor  Moseley's  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  Tate's 
Exercises  in  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy— Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matical Geography.  These  subjects  have  been  almost  exclusively  taught  in 
relation  to  elementary  education. 

Physical  Geography. — Greneral  views  relative  to  the  distribution  of  land 
and  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe — Mountains — Origin  of  springs  and 
rivers — Causes  on  which  the  magnitude  of  rivers  depends— Why  the  Nile 
periodically  overflows  its  banks — Lakes  and  inland  seas — Tides,  polar  and 
equatorial  currents — Gulf  stream — Constant  current  running  into  the  Me- 
diterranean— Winds,  constant  winds — periodical  winds,  variable  winds — 
Distribution  of  heat  upon  the  globe — Isothermal  lines — Climate — Distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals. 

Chemistry. — Constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. — Agricultural  chemistry 
—The  science  of  common  things. 
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Afpbndix  B. 


Questions  proposed  bt  tub  Inspectors. 


SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  the  Four  Gospels,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiane. 

(On«  Question  only  U  to  bo  an«worod  in  each  Section.) 

Section  I. 

1.  <<  The  Old  Testament/' .  *<  The  New  Teetament.'*  In  what  sense  are 
these  terms  applicable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

2.  What  threefold  division  did  the  Jews  make  Of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
In  what  words  whs  this  division  recognised  by  our  Saviour?  What  books 
were  included  under  each  division  ? 

3.  Give  the  history  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
English  tongue. 

4.  What  is  the  history  of  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and 
verses? 

A.  What  is  the  history  of  th«  books  known  vk  the  Septuagidt  and  the 
Vulgate  ? 

1.  What  miracles  are  related  fn  the  book  of  Exodus? 

2.  "  And  Jethfo,  Moses'  father-in-law,  cam^  with  his  ions  and  hi^  ^Ife 
unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped  tX  the  Mount  of  God.** 
Exodus  xviiL  5.  What  was  the  advice  given  by  Jeth^o  to  Moste  OA  this 
occasion  ? 

3.  Des6rib6  the  feast  of  XMk  Pa&irdver ;  shoW  by  ptCOit^etf  fh>m  Vtik  Ne'W 
Testament  its  typical  character. 

4.  Give  examples  of  **  the  ^ast  upon  a  slicriftee/*  d[nd  sho^  its  covenant 
character. 

SectHm  3. 

1.  Relate  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  tlie  Centurion's  Servant,  with  a 
careful  attention  to  all  the  circumstances.  By  what  Evangelists  is  this 
miracle  recorded  ?  -t 

2.  jDescribe  in  the  words  of  Scripture  our  Saviour*s  washing  of  the  feet  of 
his  disciples. 

3.  **  And  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  them  that  came  up  to  wor- 
ship at  the  feast ;  the  same  came  therefore  to  Philip  which  was  of  Beth- 
saida  of  Galilee,  and  desired  him,  saying,  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus,"  John 
xii.  20.    Continue  the  narrative. 

4.  Give  some  account  ol  the  life  of  St.  John.  What  principal  events  re-> 
corded  by  other  of  the  Evangelists  are  omitted  in  his  Gospel  ? 

Sechon  4. 

1.  Describe  the  site  of  Corinth,  the  character  6f  its  ai^cient  inliabitants, 
their  commerce  and  their  religion ;  and  explain  in  its  application  to  the 
people  of  this  place  the  passage  **  ICnow  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  « 
race  run  all,  but  one  i*eceiveth  the  prise?"  &c,     1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

2.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  church  was  first  esta- 
blished at  Corinth  f 

3.  Show  from  the  First  Epistle  ^o  the  Corinthians  the  t^pieal  character 
of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  and  of  the  rock  in  Hnreb. 

4.  **  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  lh6  spirit  of 
God  dwelleih  m  you?"  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  On  what  other  occasions  has  St. 
Paul  used  this  metaphor? 

5.  ^  For  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptised  into  one  body  ;'*  ^*  and  whether 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
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honoured,  all  the  memberf  rejoice  with  it.*'    1  Cor.  xii.  13,  26.    Explain 
this  passage,  and  apply  it. 

HISTOkt  OF  Trife  CHtRCH. 

(One  Quettion  only  in  each  Seclion  it  to  be  am wered.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Qrst  preaching  of  the  Grospel  io  Grentil^s ;  also 
of  the  dissensions  at  Antioch  respecting  the  Gentile  converts,  and  of  their 
settlement.    Define  the  dates  of  these  events  as  nearlv  as  you  can. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  lengthened  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  explain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  events  that  took  place  there. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  obliffation  of 
Christians  to  observe  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  fiur  as  the  New  lestament 
gives  information  respecting  it. 

.  Section  2. 

1.  Give  tome  aecbunt  of  Polycarp  and  Irenieus.  Describe  the  change 
in  tbe.ttate  of  the  church  und«r  the  £mperor  Conaiantioe; 

2.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  eontroveray  re^icoting  the  celekNration  of 
Easter. 

3.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Gnostic  notions  witli  respect  tQ  our 
Sbfiour  ?  Qivti  a  biief  account  of  the  Christiiin  School  at  Alexandria  during 
th6  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  &nd  the  eariier  part  of  the  third  ;  and 
particularly  6tiii  Teach6tt,  Clement  ftnd  Origeti. 

^Sectum  3. 

1.  Give  86me  account  of  the  following  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — 
Auguf  tine^  Theodore,  Dunatan,  Tliomat  k  Becket. 

2.  Show  that  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain  waa  originally  inde-' 
pendent  of  Rome,  and  trace  the  steps  of  its  subjection  to  the  Papacy. 

SedtieM4. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  following  fften — Wickliffe,  Luther,  Cranmer. 

2.  Sketch  the  hiatoiy  of  the  composition  made  in  England  to  Romish  doc- 
trine, from  Wickliffe  ,to  the  Reformation.  Deacribe  the  state  of  the 
English  Church  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

Section  6. 

1.  At  what  time  was  6ur  b'odk  of  Common  Prayer  first  settled  in  nearly 
its  present  shape?  When  was  the  last  revision  of  it?  When  were  the 
versiona  of  the  Psalms,  contained  in  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  re- 
spectively made  ?  State,  in  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  concerning  Baptism. 

2.  Whal  Service-book  was  generally  used  in  England  before  the  Re- 
formation?. What  was  its  origin?  From  what  sources  was  our  book  of 
Common  Prayer  compiled  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  discussions  respect, 
ing  it  at  the  Restoration  ?  In  what  did  they  result  ?  Show  from  the  formu- 
laries kx  what  sense  Absolution  by  the  Priest  is  recognised  by  our  Church. 


METHOD  ;— THE  CATECHISM,  &c.  . 

1.  Describe  your  own  school. 

2.  What  course  of  private  study  haVe  you  pursued  since  you  entered  upon 
the  office  of  a  Sdionlmaater? 

3.  Write  ont  the  heads  of  an  examination  founded  on  St  Luke  xxi.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  to  a  elaas  is  your  school. 

4.  Explain  the  iollowing  queHtion  in  the  catechism,  and  the  answer 
to  it.  *'  Why  then  are  infants  baptised,  when  by  reason  of  their  tender 
age  they  cannot  fwrlbrm  them  ?'* 

5.  On  what  authority  ii  the  Sacrament  of  Bi^ptism  administered  to  infanta  ? 
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ENGUSH  HISTORY, 

FnmtheReignqf  Henry  YUl.  to  that  qf  George  II. 

(One  questioD  ozJy  is  to  be  aosweied  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Who  were  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor?  Under  what 
circumstances  did  that  Family  succeed  to  the  Throne  ? 

2.  What  principal  steps  in  the  Reformation  were  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Viil.,  who  chiefly  promoted,  and  who  opposed  them  ? 

3.  What  were  the  principal  events  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  who  were  the  contemporary  Sovereigns? 

4.  Enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  the  principal  events  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Who  were  the  most  eminent  Prelates  of  ttiaC 
time,  and  who  were  her  chief  advisers  in  State  Affairs  ? 

5.  What  principal  events  occurred  on  the  Continent  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth?    Who  were  the  contemporary  Sovereigns? 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ascendency  of  the  Regal  Power  in  the 
British  Constitution  which  is  apparent  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  as  compared  with  earlier  and  later  periods  in  our  history. 

Section  2. 

1.  What  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  placed  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? 
Who  were  his  principal  advisers  during  his  reign,  and  his  chief  opponents? 

2.  What  part  did  the  Scots  take  in  the  Great  Rebellion? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

4.  What  was  the  title  of  George  I.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  by  descent  ? 
Under  what  authority  did  he  reign  ?  What  was  the  claim  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  ? 

5.  By  what  Public  Acts  was  the  British  Constitution  established  or  con- 
firmed in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  ? 

Section  Z. 

Give  some  account  of  the  British  Constitution  as  it  now  exists.     . 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Distinguish  between  a  consonant  and  a  vowel ;  describe  the  character* 
istic  differences  in  the  mode  of  uttering  d,  t,  and  s ;  and  give  instances 
of  the  different  sounds  of  a. 

2.  Mention  all  the  different  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language. 
What  is  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  before  an  afilx  (ex,  gr. 

in  such  cases  as,  admit,  admitted)  ? 

3.  Mention  all  the  different  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  langusge.  Are 
the  various  sounds  expressed  by  ch,  i,  j,  th,  and  x,  severally  simple  and 
single,  or  otherwise?  With  regard  to  the  sounds  represented  by  th,  how 
were  they  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  ?  and  bow  is  the  intro- 
duction of  oiur  practice  accounted  for. 

Section  2. 

1.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms— pronoun,  adverb,  case, 
tense  ?  and  what  do  they  designate  in  grammar?  Write  down  the  past 
tenses  and  perfect  participles  of  the  following  verbs — ring,  swim,  bear,  work. 

2.  Point  out  what  is  defined  respecting  the  action  by  the  following  ex- 
pressions— I  did  say ;  I  shall  have  said  ;  I  shall  have  been  saying ;  I  shall 
be  saying ;  I  might  have  been  saying.  State  the  derivation  and  uses  of  the 
words — mighti  should,  ought. 
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3.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense  in 
the  indicative  mood?  and  for  what  different  purposes  are  these  forms 
severally  employed  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul,  tmetuy,  and  confined  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 
(1.)  Parse  the  two  first  lines. 

(2.)  Point  out  the  words  that  have  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  those  that  have  a 
Latin,  origin;  also  analyse  etymologically  those  printed  in  italics. 

(3.)  Describe  the  structure  of  the  versification ;  and  point  out  any  irregu- 
larities that  occur. 
(4.)  Paraphrase  the  passage. 

Section  4. 

1.  Mention  the  times  at  which  the  following  authors  respectively  wrote — 
Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  Hume,  Cowper.  Name  a  principal  work  of  each. 
Mention  some  of  Pope's  cotemporaries. 

2.  At  what  time  did  Chaucer  live  ?  What  is  his  chief  work  called  ?  and 
why  so  called  ?  Who  were  the  foreign  writers  of  his  own  time,  or  nearly 
so,  by  whose  productions  he  was  influenced. 

State  the  nature  of  Lord  Bacon^s  writings,  and  their  influence. 
Sketch  briefly  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  in  the  writings  of  Scott 
and  Wordsworth. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

(One  Question  only  it  to  be  aniweied  in  each  Section.) 

Section  I. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Battersea,  representing  its  streets,  roads,  principal 
buildings,  and  manuractories. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  England,  representing  iU  coalfields  and  chief  manu- 
facturing toMms.  Add  any  other  particulars  of  its  geological  formation 
with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  one  of  the  following  towns :— Durham.  York, 
Canterbury,  Portsmouth. 

4.  Which  are  the  most* perfect  remains  of  feudal  fortresses  in  England? 
and  where  are  the  following  noblemen's  seats  ?  In  what  respect  do  the 
landscapes  of  England  differ  from  those  of  most  foreign  countries? 

6.  Mention  four  of  the  principal  manufacturing  products  of  England, 
and  state  in  respect  to  one  of  them  whence  the  raw  material  is  obtained, 
where  and  how  manufactured,  and  to  what  annual  amount. 

Section  2. 

1.  Where  are  the  following  places  severally  situated,  and  for  what 
celebrated — Hamburgh,  Municn,  Avignon,  Barcelona  ? 

2.  Where  are  the  following  countries — ^Dalmatia,  Bokhara,  Ecuador? 

3.  Describe  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  Spain  ? 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  States,  and  the  principal  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns. 

5.  Describe,  generally,  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  its  soil,  its 
surface  level,  and  its  mineral  productions. 

Section  3. 
1.  What  are  the  causes  tending  to  disturb  the  astronomical  distribution 
of  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface?    Describe  particularly  the  influence 
of  Radiation. 

11.  2f 
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2.  What  naturtd  shelter  is  provided  for  vepretation  from  extreme  cold  snd 
from  exeessive  heat?  Give  examples  of  this  shelter.  Why  is  the  de- 
position of  dew  dependent  on' the  clearness  of  the  sky  ? 

3.  What  winds  prevail  toitJumt,  and  what  tcithin,  the  tropics ;  and  why  ? 
In  what  general  direction  would  a  vessel  he  steered  from  hence  to  the  Anti- 
podes and  back? — Why  are  the  western  sea-bords  of  the  great  continents 
warmer  than  their  eastern  sea-bords  ? 

4.  Account /or  the  tides  and  for  the  return  of  high-water  at  different 
times  twice  every  twenty-four  hours. 

5.  Acoount  fur  the  cold  of  elevated  regions,  and  give  examples  of  a 
variety  of  climates  assembled  over  nearly  the  same  spot  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  of  the  influence  of  that  variety  on  vegetation. 

Section  4. 

1.  What  is  the  len^h,  the  average  breadth,  and  the  area  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  with  what  European  countries  may  it  compare  in  extent? 

2.  What  are  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Scripture  ? 

3.  What  were  the  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  ? 
What  were  the  countries  then  known  as  Idumea,  Perea,  and  Gcele  Syria. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  marking  upon  it  the 
holy  places. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

The  method  best  suited  for  explanation  to  learners  is  to  be  preferred,  and  all  the  work 

to  appear. 

Section  1, 

1.  If  670  articles  cost  67/.  17«.  10c/.,  what  is  the  price  of  each? 

2.  If  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  su^r  cost  71. 1 5s.,  what  is  the  least  price  per  pound, 
in  current  coin,  at  which  it  must  be  sold  in  order  to  gain  7  per  cent. 

3.  If  two  equally  good  workmen  and  three  boys,  who  also  work  equally 
well,  by  labouring  7  nours  a  day,  perform  in  7  days  what  the  two  men 
alone  could  do  in  10  days  by  working  8^  hours  a  day,  what  ratio  does 
the  work  done  by  a  boy  bear  to  that  done  in  the  same  time  by  a  man  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  What  part  of  a  guinea  is  equivalent  to  f-tha  of  6^,  8</. 

2.  Reduce  2i<i  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound,  and  divide  the  result  by  7500. 
What  is  meant  by  incommensurables  ? 

3.  Find,  by  oross-multiplication  (or  duodecimals),  the  area  of  a  board, 
whose  length  is  6  ft.  li  in.,  and  breadth  1  ft.  6  in» 

State  clearly  what  the  answer  is.  Explain  the  steps  of  the  process, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  result. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  in  representing  quantities  by  means  of  num- 
bers, incommensurables  should  occur? 

Section  3. 

1.  Explain  the  reason  of  each  process  employed  in  multiplying  GO  7  by 
404. 

2.  Shew  that  a  fraction  may  be  regarded  as  a  quantity  resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator;  and  also  that,  if  the  nume- 
rator of  a  fraction  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  the  result  is  equivalent  to 
that  obtained  by  dividing  the  denominator  of  the  same  fraction  by  the 
same  number. 

3.  Explain  the  reason  of  the  rules  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  any 
number. 
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ALGEBRA. 

(Oae  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Show  that  if  6  —  c  be  subtracted  from  a,  the  result  is  a  —  b  +  c. 

2.  Prove  the  rules  for  determining  the  sign  of  the  product,  when  two 
quantities  are  multiplied  together;  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions a°,  a--«. 

Section  2. 

1.  Multiply  2a  —  3ftby2a  +  3  6,  and9x«  —  6a:  +  4byf  —  i 

3        2. 

Also  calculate  the  value  of  3  a  —  3  d  +  ^  ii»  —  6*^  when  a  =  5  and 
6  =  3.  ^ 

2.  Divide  4  a»  —  oZ^  —  12  &«  by  2  a  —  3  6,  and  |(4a»—  9  A«)  by 
^  (2  g  —  3  6)« 

16   2a  +  36 

3.  Reduce    ^  -  ^-    +     ~~/'  and  (  -  a)-  x  (  -  by 

respectively  to  their  simplest  forms. 

A    T>  A  4  a»  ~  12  a  «6  +17a^_--12^  *    ..    , 

4.  Reduce    ^^_    sa*b^^    6  a^ -t-    8  6^*^  '^  ^^^^^t  terms,  and 

"  "^f^"^^  -  m^J^Eir  to  its  simplest  form. 

Shew  also  that  a*"  x  a"  =  a         ,  fbr  all  values  of  m  and  n. 

Section  3. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  ar  in  the  equation 

2  (2  ar— 5)      3  a:  —  1    ,    g~6 
3  ='        4       "*■       6     • 

Find  also  two  numbers  whose  sum  ia  100  and  their  di£Perence  36. 

2.  At  what  time,  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock,  will  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  a  watch  first  include  between  them  a  portion  of  the  circle,  on 
which  die  minutes  are  marked,  just  equal  to  6  of  the  minute  divisions? 

Solve  the  equations  ___«,^ 

(1)  ax  +  ^/tu^  —  bx  +  c  =/; 

(2)  acafl  +  6c»  =  a&P  +  ft". 

3.  Solve  the  equations     a;  +  y  =  29) 

There  are  20  bovs  in  a  class,  each  of  whom  is  to  have  a  copy  of  the  same 
book.  Some  of  the  books  are  to  be  bound,  and  the  rest  unbound ;  and 
the  .binding  of  each  volume  will  cost  Is,  Bd.  It  is  determined  to  spend 
1/.  16^.  on  each  set.  Of  how  many  books  will  the  bound  set  consist, 
and  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  bound  volume  ? 

Section  4. 

1.  Shew  that  if  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  then  ad^  be;  and  illustrate  the  result  by 
a  geometrical  example. 

2.  If  a  :  ft  : :  c  :  a  : :  0  :  /;  then 

a  :  ft  : :  a  -{-  c  :b  -^  d, 
ai^l  : :  a  +  c  +  «  •  *  +  rf  +/ 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  **  ArithTnetical  mean^*'  "  Geometrical 
mean.'*  Find  the  Arithmetical  and  Greometrical  means  between  a  &  ft,  and 
shew  that  the  latter  can  never  be  greater  than  the  former.  Illustrate  the 
results  geometrically. 

2f2 
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4.  \{  A  (X  B  when  C  is  given ;  and  A  a  Cwhen  B  is  given :  then,  when 
B  &i  C  both  vary,  A  (X  B  x  C,  Illustrate  the  proposition  by  reference 
to  a  body  moving  uniformly  with  different  velocities  and  during  different 
times. 

Section  5. 

1 .  Find  the  discount  upon  a  given  sum,  which  is  due  at  a  given  period. 
Which  party  gains  by  the  usual  way  of  reckoning  interest  for  the  given 

time,  instead  of  the  correct  discount  ? 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  for  a  given  number  of  years  at 
compound  interest. 

A  merchant  borrows  £P  forn  years  at  r  per  cent,  interest,  and  by  trading 
makes  it  produce  r  +  «  per  cent.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  his  gain 
upon  this  money,  accumulated  at  the  end  of  n  years? 


GEOMETRY. 
(Only  one  Question  in  each  Section  is  to  be  answered.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Define  a  circle,  a  triangle,  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Prove  that  the  angles,  which  one  straight  line  makes  with  another 
upon  one  side  of  it  are  either  two  right  angles,  or  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

2.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other. 

3.  Define  parallel  straight  lines.  State  the  axiom  wnich  you  assume 
respecting  such  lines;  and  explain  where,  and  for  what  purpose,  that 
axiom  is  introduced  in  the  theory  of  parallels.  State  also  the  corresponding 
axiom  in  any  other  true  theory  of  parallels  with  which  you  may  be 
acquainted ;  and  point  out  the  equivalence  of  the  two  assumptions. 

.Section  2. 

1.  Make  a  triangle  of  which  the  sides  shall  be  equal  to  three  given 
straight  lines.  Slate  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  these  given 
lines ;  and  point  out  how  the  construction  fails  when  that  condition  is  not 
fulfiUed. 

2.  Prove  that  parallelograms  upon  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Shew  hence  that  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  properl3r  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  numbers  that  represent  its  base  and  its  height. 

Section  3. 

1.  Shew  how  to  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle*  and  prove  that  the  point 
found  is  the  centre. 

State  the  most  convenient  way  of  finding  the  centre  of  a  circle  traced  out 
on  a  Pj&ne  surface. 

2.  The  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
from  the  extremity  of  it,  falls  without  the  circle;  and  no  straight  line  can 
be  drawn  from  the  extremity,  between  that  straight  line  and  the  circum- 
ference, so  as  not  to  cut  the  circle. 

3.  Shew  that  if  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another  within  a  circle,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other. 

From  this  proposition  deduce  the  equation  to  the  circle  referred  to  rect- 
angular co-orainates. 

Sectum  4. 

1.  The  areas  of  triangles  and  parallelograms  of  the  same  altitude  are  to 
one  another  as  their  bases. 

2.  Shew  that  the  areas  of  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  (or  as  the  8f|uares)  of  their  homologous  (or  corresponding) 
sides. 
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A  portion  of  a  triangle  next  to  one  an^le  is  cut  oiF  by  a  line  parallel  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  cutting  oiF  one-third  of  each  of  the  otner  sides. 
What  portion  of  the  area  of  the  whole  triangle  is  cut  ofiF? 

3.  Prove  that  the  areas  of  equiangular  parallelagrams  are  to  each  other 
as  the  products  oi  their  sides. 

If  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  be  proportionals,  what  will  be  the 
ratio  of  the  parallebgrams  to  each  other? 

MENSURATION, 
(One  Question  only  it  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

1.  If  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  be  25  feet  and  13  feet  3  inches,  what  is 
the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rectangle  ? 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypotenuse  is  84f 
yards,  and  one  of  the  remaining  sides  30^  yards? 

3.  One  angle  of  a  four-sided  field  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  sides  that 
include  the  right  angle  are  10*47  chains  and  14*6  chains  resnectively ;  the 
remaining  sides  are  8*57  chains  and  13'64  chains  respectively.  Required 
the  area  of  the  field. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  47  yards  2  feet  5  inches.  What  is  its 
area? 

2.  The  length  of  the  slant  side  of  a  cone  is  15  feet  7  inches,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  base  15^  inches.    Required  its  solid  content. 

3.  A  round  hole,  14^  yards  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  is  dug  in  a  level 
field ;  its  sides  have  a  regular  slope  ;  its  depth  is  5  yards  6  inches ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  upper  circular  edge  is  17  yards  1  foot  9  inches.  What 
quantity  of  earth  has  been  excavated  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Describe  Gunter's  chain,  point  out  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  explain 
how  it  is  used  in  the  field. 

2.  What  instruments  are  required,  and  what  observations  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  determine  the  difference  of  level  between  two  distant  parts  of 
a  town? 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

(One  Question  only  it  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Trace  the  sign  of  the  tangent  of  an  arc  through  the  four  quadrants. 

2.  Show  that  Cot  A  =5;?^ 

8m  A. 

3.  Cosec  (2  n+\)  ir=l. 

4.  Cot  'A -Cos  "AzrCot  'A  Cos  'A. 

5.  Sec(^+A.)  Sec^-— A.j=2  Sec  2  A. 

Section  2. 

1.  Show  that  Cos  (A+B)=Co8  A  Cos  B-Sin  A  Sin  B. 

2.  Tan  (^+ A  )— Tan  (^  -  A  )=:2  Tan  2  A. 

3.  1+Sin  2  A={Cos  A+Sin  A)«. ; 

4.  Sin  - » 2+  Sin  — » ^=^ 

6  5     2. 

Section  3. 

].  Show  that  in  any  plane  triangle  ?=z--^!L^ 

o      Sin  IS,       • 
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2.  Cos  A  =     ^  , — '- 

3.  I  wish  to  determine  the  distance  from  one  another  of  two  inaccessible 
objects  C  and  D,  by  obserrations  made  at  stations  A  and  B  from  which  C 
and  D  are  visible.  How  must  I  proceed,  the  distance  from  A  to  B  being 
supposed  to  be  known  ? 

SectumA* 

Work  the  following  problems  by  construction  : — 

1.  I  observe  that  the  angular  elevation  of  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
situated  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  30^,  and,  approaching  500  yards,  I  find 
that  it  has  become  40^  15'.     What  is  the  height  of  the  mountain  ? 

2.  Wishing  to  determine  the  distance  of  a  station,  C,  from  two  others,  A 
and  B,  300  yards  apart,  I  walk  from  A  towards  B  100  yards,  and  then, 
turning  round  to  my  right  hand,  I  walk  in  a  direction  inclined  at  45^  to 
the  path  over  which  I  have  before  walked  500  yards :  A  and  C  then  appear 
to  me  in  the  same  straight  line.  Turning  round  again  to  my  right,  and 
walking  in  a  direction  inclined  at  45*^  to  my  last  path,  I  find  that  after  I 
have  walked  800  yards  B  and  C  appear  in  the  same  straight  line.  How 
far  is  C  from  A  and  from  B  ? 

3.  There  are  three  stations,  A,  B,  C,  on  the  same  horizontal  plane :  the 
distance  from  A  to  B  is  700  yards,  from  B  to  C  300  yards,  and  from  C  to 
A  600  yards.  From  a  point  whose  position  I  wish  to  determine,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  stations,  I  observe  that  A  and  B  make  an  angle  of  49^,  and 
B  and  C  an  angle  of  22^.  What  is  the  distance  of  this  point  from  each 
station  ? 

Section  5* 
Show  that — 
L  Log  M  N  =  log  M  +  log  N. 

2.  Show  that  in  any  spherical  triangle  Cos  a=:Cos  b  Oos  c  -f  Sin  h  Sin  c 
Cos  A. 

3.  Determine  Sin  A  from  the  above  formula,  under  a  form  adapted  to 
logarithmic  calculation. 

MECHANICS. 

(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1, 

1.  A  labourer,  working  with  a  wheel  and  axle  8  hours  a  day,  can  yield 
at  the  rate  of  2600  units  of  work  per  minute.  How  much  must  he  charge 
per  ton  for  raising  coals  from  a  depth  of  25  fathoms,  in  order  that  he  may 
earn  2s.  6d.  per  day  ? 

2.  An  engme  of  5-horse  power  raises  30  owt.  of  coals  per  hour  from  a 
pit  whose  depth  is  240  fathoms,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  motion  to  a 
forge  hammer  which  makes  25  lifts  per  minute,  each  lift  being  3  feet;]  it 
is  reuuired  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  hammer. 

3.  Two  men  undertake  to  dig  a  drain  500  feet  lonff,  and  to  carry  the 
material  in  barrows  to  a  heap  at  the  end  of  it.  Into  what  two  parts  must 
thev  divide  the  work,  so  that  one-half  of  the  labour  may  fall  to  the  share  of 
each? 

Section  2. 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  must  descend  a  river  everv  minute  to 
drive  a  wheel  of  4  effective  horse  power,  by  means  of  a  fall  of  16  feet, 
the  wheel  yielding  *68  of  the  work  of  the  fall. 

2.  How  would  you  calculate  the  velocity  with  which  a  ball  leaves  the 
muzzle  of  an  air-gun,  knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  condensing  chamber 
and  barrel,  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball? 

3.  A  square  reservoir  is  to  be  dug,  capable  of  containmg  62,500  cubic 
feet  of  water.    The  material  is  to  be  carried  an  average  distance  of  10  feet 
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from  the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  work  of  transferring  it  horizontally 
\s  one*sixth  of  that  necessary  to  transfer  it  through  the  tame  tpabe  vertkaiiy. 
What  must  be  its  dimensions  that  the  work  of  raising  and  txansportiog  the 
material  may  be  a  mimmum  f 

Section  3. 

1.  Two  cords,  one  8  feet  and  the  other  10  feet  long,  are  attached  to  a 
weight  of  lOOibs.,  and  fastened  st  their  other  extremities  to  two  points  in 
the  ceiling  12  feet  apart.    V/hat  is  the  strain  on  each  cord? 

2.  A  barge,  40  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  is  to  be  constructed  with  sheet 
iron,  each  square  foot  of  which  weighs  20lbs.  What  must  be  its  depth  that 
it  may  just  carry  60  tons  lading-? 

3.  A  train  weighing  gross  80  tons  is  allowed  to  descend  freely  an  incline 
of  100  to  1,  500  yards  in  length.  How  far  will  it  run  along  the  horizontal 
line  at  the  bottom  of  this  incline  with  its  acquired  voloeity,  resistance  l)eing 
assumed  throughout  to  be  8lbs.  per  ton  ?, 

4.  The  wall  of  a  reservoir  is  15  feet  high,  and  of  the  uniform  thickness  of 
3  feet,  each  cubic  foot  of  the  material  weighing  I20lbs.  Shores  (props)  are 
placed  to  support  it  10  feet  apart;  each  shore  is  15  feet  long,  and  its  foot 
rests  at  a  point  8  feet  from  tne  base  of  the  wall.  What  is  the  thrust  on 
eaoh  shore  when  the  reservoir  is  fUll  ? 


ASTRONOMY. 
Section  1. 

1 .  Explain  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons. 

2.  What  principal  changes  would  appear  in  the  heavens  to  a  person  who 
watched  them  at  the  same  place  night  after  night  for  a  year? 

3.  In  what  respect  does  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  tend  to  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  temperature  than  would  otherwise  be  produced  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  How  is  it  known  that  the  planets  are  not  always  at  the  same  distances 
from  us  ? 

2.  Why  do  not  eclipses  occur  every  month?  When  docs  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  take  place? 

3.  How  often  Would  the  same  eclipses  return  if  the  line  of  the  moon*8 
nodes  remained  always  parallel  to  itself?  Why  do  they  return  every  19 
years? 

Section  3. 

1.  How  may  the  latitude  of  a  place  be  determined  by  observing  the  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun  ?  What  correotiona  must  be  applied  to  the  obaerv^ 
to  obtain  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun  ? 

2.  How  is  the  mean  time  determined  from  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  ? 

3.  What  are  Kepler's  laws? 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRl?. 
Section  1. 

Explain  the  structure  and  functions — 

1 .  Of  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  Of  their  stems. 

3.  Of  their  leaves. 

4.  How  may  the  starch  and  gluten  of  grain  be  separated  ?  What  ftinc- 
tions  do  they  perform  in  the  first  growth  of  the  plant  ? 

5.  What  functions  are  assigned  to  diastase  and  dextrine  in  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  whence  are  these  substances  derived  ?  Why  is  barley  made  to 
sprout  in  maltiny  ? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  inorganic  parts  of 
soils* 
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Section  2. 

In  what  districts  do  the  following  geological  fonuations  prevail,  and  what 
are  their  agricultural  characteristics? — 

1.  The  tertiary  strata. 

2.  The  lower  oolite. 

3.  The  new  red  sandstone. 

4.  What  general  conclusions  have  heen  deduced  from  (he  analysis  of 

soils?  ,  ,        , 

5.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  nitrogen  in  manures,  and  by  what 
manures  is  it  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance  ? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  artificial  manure,  and  of 
their  properties. 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Section  1. 

1.  Define  a  diCferential  co-efficient,  and  a  second  differential  co-efficient. 

£»•  „„  2^ 

Find  the  first  and  second  differential  co-efficients  of • 

X 

2.  .Write  down  Taylor's  theorem ;  deduce  Maclaurin's  from  it ;  anil  apply 
the  latter  to  the  expansion  of  a*  in  a  series  proceeding  by  powers  of  x, 

3.  Apply  Taylor's  theorem  to  the  expansion  of  ^/  a*  — '  {x  +A)  •  in  a 

series  proceeding  by  powers  of  h.    Explain  the  result  when  x  is  made  equal 
to  a ;  and  show  that  the  theorem  is  not  untrue  in  that  case. 

Section  2. 

1.  Show  that  the  values  of  :r,  which  make  f(x)  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum, render  -''j      =  O.  Find  the  least  value  of  — -t 

ax  X        ' 

2.  State  the  conditions  for  determining  the  maximum  and  minimum 
values  of  functions  of  one  variable;  and  determine  the  greatest  rectangular 
beam  that  can  be  cut  from  a  given  cylindrical  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Write  down  the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve 
whose  equation  is  y*  =  ox  —  nufl ;  and  show  wbat  it  becomes  when  that 
point  is  the  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  and  also  when  it  is  at  a  point  of  the 

curve  corresponding  ioxss  -- — .    Find  the  greatest  value  of  v;  and  trace 

_  .  2  wi 

the  curve. 

Section  3. 

X  sfl 

1.  Integrate  the  differential  co-efficients    .  ^_     and taking  the 

latter  one  between  the  limits  x=o  and  x^z-' 

£ 

2.  Write  down  the  expression  for  finding  the  volume  of  a  solid  of  revolu- 
tion ;  explain  its  meaning  in  the  theor;^  of  infinitesimals ;  and  apply  it  to 
show  that  the  volume  of  a  right  cone  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of 
the  base  by  one-third  of  the  height.  Show  that  the  volume  of  any  pyra- 
mid is  found  by  the  same  rule. 

3.  Prove  the  expression  for  the  differential  co-efficient  of  a  surface  of 
revolution  ;  and  show  that  if  a  cylinder  circumscribe  a  sphere,  then  two 
planes,  each  of  which  b  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  thtf  cylinder,  include 
uetweeu  them  equal  surfaces  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder  respectively. 
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•  • 

B 

•  • 

62 

200 

C    B  IC 

C     '.. 

C      C 

C    .. 

c 

•  • 

■  • 

C 

!;  C 

•  • 

C 

•  • 

•  • 

63 

132 

C 

A    C 

C     |C 

C      C 

C    0  'C 

•  • 

•  • 

C 

1 
•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0 

c 

64 

136 

B 

A    B 

A      A 

C 

A 

B 

C  'C 

C 

B* 

C 

..  B 

C 

A 

A 

c 

65 

117 

C 

A  |B 

A      B 

B 

B 

C 

B    C 

•  • 

•  • 

C 

..jo 

C 

B 

C 

c 

66 

119 

A 

B 

C 

C      B 

C 

C 

C 

C 

q 

c 

c 

C 

..  C 

c 

C 

c 

0 

67 

185 

A 

A 

B 

B      B 

A 

B 

C 

C 

c 

c 

.  • 

B 

B 

c 

B 

B 

•  • 

68 

130 

A 

A 

A 

A      B 

B 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

•  • 

C 

B 

c 

B 

C 

c 

69 

186 

B 

A 

A 

A      C 

C 

C 

C 

C    B 

•  • 

•  • 

B 

B 

0 

C 

C 

c 

70 

160 

C   ,A  iB 

C      C 

B 

B 

C 

C    C 

•  • 

•  « 

C 

C 

c 

•  • 

C 

c 

71 

166 

.  • 

A  =A 

B     A 

A 

B 

BOB 

c 

•  • 

B 

A 

c 

C 

C 

•  • 

72 

154 

C 

C    B 

C      C 

C 

C 

C    ..    C 

0 

•  • 

C 

B 

•  • 

c 

•  • 

•  • 

73 

176 

CAB 

B      C 

c 

B 

B 

C 

B 

t  • 

•  • 

C 

C 

•  • 

c 

B 

B 

74 

167 

A    A  ;B 

A*  ;b 

B 

A 

B 

C 

A 

A 

a*;a 

B 

c 

A 

C 

•  • 

75 

199 

BAG 

c    c 

C 

B 

C 

0 

c 

•  • 

..  '.. 

• . 

•  . 

c  c 

.  • 

76 

158 

BBC 

B    ,B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

c 

c 

0   c 

C 

c 

C  iC 

0 

77 

195 

B    C    A 

C      C 

B 

B 

C 

0 

c 

.  . 

..  c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

0 

78 

175 

C   ,B    B 

A      B 

C 

B 

C 

C 

B 

•  . 

..  c 

c 

.  • 

•  • 

C 

•  • 

79 

128 

A  !a  'A 

A     A 

A» 

A 

B 

A  IB 

•  • 

..  !B 

A 

B* 

B 

A 

B 

80 

106 

A*Q*C 

A     'B 

t 

C      C 

B 

1 

C  iC 

1 

0 

..  iC  - 

B 

C 

C 

C 

0 
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Report  on  St.  MarKs  College,  by    Her  Majesties  Inspector  €>f 
Schools^  the  Bev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.^  F.R.S. 

My  LordSj  January  29,  1848. 

The  number  of  students  resident  in  St.  Mark's  College  at 
Christmas^  1847,  was  60;  of  whom  25  had  been  there  from  one 
to  three  years^  and  the  remaining  35  less  than  a  year.  Their 
ages  varied  from  1 5  to  20  years,  the  average  being  1 7  years  7 
months. 

Nineteen  of  them,  4>ein^  32  per  cent.,  had  been  educated  in 
National  schools,  two  in  Diocesan  middle  schools,  two  in  other 
public  schools,  and  the  remaining  37,  being  62  per  cent.,  in 
private  schools.  Nineteen  of  them  (being  32  per  cent.)  had  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  when  they  entered  the  Institution ;  and  gene- 
rally, their  previous  attainments  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
students  in  other  Training  schools  which  I  have  inspected.  There 
was,  moreover,  this  important  difference  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  students  of  this  Institution  had  entered  it,  as  compared 
with  others :  no  period  of  their  lives  had  been  given  to  manual 
labour.  The  process  of  their  instruction  had,  in  very  few  instances 
I  believe,  if  any,  been  interrupted.  No  chasm  had  been  interposed 
between  the  college  and  the  school ;  the  course  of  the  one  having 
taken  them  up  where  that  of  the  other  had  left  them.  They  had 
no  experience  of  that  dreamy  profitless  condition  of  the  mind  which 
is  the  concomitant  of  bodily  toil.  That  aptitude  to  learn,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  habit  of  learning,  had  never  in  them  been  lost ;  nor 
had  that  dimness  been  suffered  to  come  over  the  understanding 
which  grows  of  disuse. 

Thirty-three, being  55  per  cent.,  were  maintained  in  the  Institu- 
tion at  the  expense  of  their  parents  or  other  relations ;  some  of  these, 
however,  being  aided  by  exhibitions.  Eleven  were  maintained 
altogether,  and  three,  partly,  by  private  patrons,  being  23  per  cent, 
of  the  whole. 

The  fees  of  the  remainder  were  paid  by  Diocesan  Boards,  or 
by  free  exhibitions  from  the  National  Society. 

Besides  the  students  resident  in  the  Institution,  31  schoolmasters, 
who  had  been  educated  in  it,  presented  themselves  for  examination 
as  candidates  for  certificates.  They  had  been  in  charge  of  schools 
for  various  periods,  ranging  from  three  months  to  three  years. 

The  time  of  the  previous  residence  in  the  college  of  20  of  these 
schoolmasters  had  been  three  years,  and  of  the  remaining  five  two 
and  a  half  years.  Their  ages  varied  from  17  to  24,  the  average 
being  18^  years. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  adding  to  the  college  a  school  for  the  reception  of  youths,  from 
eight  years  of  age  to  13,  as  boarders.  I  have  appended  to  my 
Report  the  prospectus  of  this  school.    (Appendix  E.) 
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The  staff  of  officers  was  the  same  as  at  my  previous  examination. 
The  Rev.  B.  Johns,  having,  however,  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  was  about  to  resign 
the  office  of  master  of  the  Model  School,  which  he  had  held  fron; 
the  first  institution  of  the  college.* 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  ocoupation  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Chapel  •  t 
Eveoing  Wonhip 
Meals  .  , 
Drawing  . 
Afusic  •  • 
Latin,  fto.  • 
Mathetnatiu 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry    •     •     . 

Mechanicf  and  Mensuration    •  , 

Astronomy  ••«••••• 
Scripture,  Church  History  and  Articles 
History,  Knglish  Language  and  Literature 
Mathematical,    Physical,    and     PoliticaU 

Geography •      j 

WriUng 

Teaching  in  the  Practising  School     .     •     • 

Normal  Lectures 

Leisure,  Private  Reading,  &c 

Industrial  Occupations • 


Pint 
DiTislon 


b.   in* 

6- 

3*30 

8*45 

4* 

7'10 

9-10 


Seeond  Division. 


First 
Section. 


!• 

2- 

3* 

2*30 

2* 

2-10 

2*35 


12- 

2- 

6*10 
IS- 


h. 

6< 

3« 

8' 

4< 

7 

9« 

9' 


m. 

30 
45 

10 
10 
30 


6*50 
6« 

4*40 

1*20 


6-35 
19*30 


Second 
Section. 


h.  m. 

6« 

3*30 

8-45 

4- 

7-10 

9-10 

9*30 


Thiid  Division. 


Fint 
Section. 
I 


n.  n. 

6* 

3*30 

8*45 

4* 

7*10 

9*10 

9*30 


Second 
Section. 


m. 


h. 

6* 

3*30 


8- 
4 
7 
9- 


45 


10 
10 


9*30 


6*50 
6* 

4*40 

1*20 


6*35 
19*30 


6-50 

4*40 
1*20 


6*35 
19-30 


6-50 
5*20 

4-40 

2* 


6-35 
19-30 


In  the  case  of  the  two  sections  of  the  first  division^  who  teadi 
ahernate  weeks  in  the  practising  school,  an  average  has  been 
taken. 

As  tlie  pupils  leave  their  rooms  at  6,  and  retire  at  9*30^  the 
week  is  considered  to  consist  of  93  hours. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  subjects  tendered  for  exami- 
nation. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  AND  If.  ClISSBS. 

(Students  employed  as  Teachers  in  the  Practising  School.) 

Old  Testament,  History  and  Chronology.— Chief  Prophecies  relating  to 
Our  Lord. — Gospel  History. — Sketch  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels.— Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Chronology  and  History  of  St  Paul. 

Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. — State  of  the  World  at  the 


*  Mr.  Johns  ii  the  author  of  several  works  on  dementary  education.   His  little  work, 
entitled  ^'  Short  and  Simple  Lessons  on  Grammar,'*  appears  to  me  to  be  characterised 
at  once  by  simplicity  and  a  judicious  arrangement.    It  is  published  by  Mr.  Parkier 
West  Strand ;  the  price  is  threepence. 
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time  of  our  Lord's  coming. — History  of  tbe  Church  during  the 
age  of  Persecutions. — (31  to  325). 

History  of  the  Church  during  the  age  of  Councils.— (325  to  680). 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English  Church. — ^The  Reformation» — Chief 
Synods  recognised  hy  the  Romish  Church, 

The  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  History  of  the  Creed. — The  History  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Arti- 
cles.*— ^The  xxxix  Articles,  with  Proofs  from  Scripture,  &c. 

English  History. 

English  Grammar.' — ^Classification  of  European  Languages. — Original 
Elements  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  History  of  its  Develop- 
ment. 

Geography. 

1.  Mathematical-^General  Principle^  of  the  Construction  of  Mapa.*^- 

History  and  Theory  of  Mercator's  Projection. — ^Method  of  Project- 
ing a  Hemisphere,  and  a  Map  of  Europe.- 

2.  Physical  Geography.-r-Phy8ics  &(j.,  Introductory  to  Physical  Geo- 

graphy*—Heat.— The  Atmosphere. — Water,  ^c— Climated — ^Winds. 
—Clouds.*— Bain.' — Dew,  &c.' — ^Tides  and  Ocean  Currents. «— Sketch 
of  the  Physical  Features  of  the  great  Continents  and  of  Britain. — 
Mineral  Productions  of  Britain. 

3.  Political  Geography. 

4.  Historical  Geography.- — The  four  great  Empires.^— The  British  Do- 

minions.— ^The  Holy  Land. 

IIL  AMD  IV.  Classes. 

(Atfre^enf  consisting  of  Pupils  whi>  have  been  in  the  College  from  8 
,  to  \\  months,) 

General  view  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History. — ^The  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  far  as  2  Samuel  inclusive. — Prophecies  relating 
to  Our  Saviour. — Articles  i.  to  xxi.,  with  proofs  from  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  World  at  our  Lord's  coming. 

Heretics  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  those  contemporary  with 
the  Apostles. 

English  History  to  the  Restoration. 

English  Grammar.  (Text  book,  Latham). — Original  Elements  of  the 
English  Language. 

Geography,  General  and  Descriptive.  (Text  books,  Sullivan's  and  the 
Irish  National  Society's  Epitome). 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 

V.  Class. 

Bible  History — The  Pentateuch  more  particularly. 

Catechism  and  Liturgy — Ramsay's  (Text  book). 

English  History— 'From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 

English  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  the  Analysis  of  a  few  Simple  Sentences. 

VI.  Class. 
Sacred  History— As  far  as  V.  (less  perfectly). 
Catechism— Ramsay  *B. 

English  History — To  the  Norman  Conquest* 
English  Grammar — Simple  Parsing. 
Geography-^Europe. 
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J  have  appended  to  this  Report  detailed  stateroentB,  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Vice- Principal  (Appendix  A),  and  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Lecturer  (Appendi3(  B),  of  the  subjects  of  theu*  Lectures. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  at  St.  Mark*s  College 
difiers  from  that  adopted  at  Battersea,  notably  in  this  respect^  that 
oral  instruction  takes  a  less  prominent  part  in  them. 

Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  oral  instruction  may  not  be  to  the  same 
extent  required  for  the  youths  who  enter  this  Institution,  who  have 
all  their  lives  been  learningi  as  it  is  for  the  men  on  whose  minds 
that  apathy  has  grown  by  long  disuse,  frooi  which  they  are  to  be 
roused  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  more  vigorous  mind  of  the 
teacher;  this  advantage  of  oral  instruction  is  on  the  other  hand  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of»  that  it  furnishes  the  model,  and  the  perpetual 
example  to  the  student,  of  that  particular  method  of  imparting 
knowledge,  which,  to  be  successful  in  teaching  poor  children,  he 
must  himself  hereafter  adopt. 

I  was  assisted  in  this  examination  by  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  £. 
Douglas  Tinlingy  andj  during  a  part  of  it^  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook. 
The  whole  of  the  classical  examination  was  undertaken  by  the  latter 
gentleman. 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching  acquired  by  those  of  the  students  who  are  employed 
in  the  model  school,  and  by  the  schoolmasters  who  were  candidates 
for  certificates. 

Each  of  them  delivered  a  lessop  to  a  class  assembled  in  a  class- 
room of  the  school,  at  which  Mr.  Tinling  and  myself  were  present, 
and  of  which  we  separately  took  notes. 

The  record  we  have  made  of  the  skill  of  each  as  a  teacher,  in 
the  appended  table  (Appendix  F),  and  in  our  report  on  his 
qualifications  for  a  certificate,  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  these 
notes. 

The  following  week  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter of  their  attainments  in  the  different  subjects  tendered  for 
examination. 

A  list  of  the  questions  proposed  to  them  in  each  subject  is 
appended  to  this  Report.   (Appendix  C.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  questions  follow,  in  the  order  of 
the  subjects  which  were  specified  to  us,  as  those  in  which  the 
students  had  been  instructed,  and  that  they  apply  to  those  parts 
only  of  each  subject,  to  which  we  were  informed  that  their  instruc- 
tion had  extended. 

These  questions  must  not  therefore  be  received  as  embodying 
the  idea  we  have  ourselves  formed  of  the  course  of  instruction 
proper  to  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  or  as  limited  by  the 
impression  we  have  received  as  to  that  information,  in  which  your 
Lordships  are  likely  to  feel  an  interest. 

Looking  upon  our  function  simply  as  one  of  inquiry,  we  have 
considered  that  it  would  be  fulfilled,  when^  having  on  one  hand 
informed  ourselves  as  to  what  was  professed  to  be  taught,  we  had. 
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on  the  other  hand^  ascertained  by  our  examination  wliat  had  been 
learned.  • 

The  following  table  contains  a  general  statement  of  the  results 
at  which  we  have  thus  arrived. 

The  exercises  of  the  students  having  been  divided^  according 
to  their  respective  degrees  of  merit,  into  three  classes,  distinguished 
by  the  letters  \,  B,  C,  this  table  specifies,  in  regard  to  each 
subject,  the  number  per  cent,  of  the  students  whose  exercises 
belong  to  each  class.  These  numbers  are  collected  from  the 
larger  table  appended  to  this  Report  (Appendix  F),  in  which,  each 
student  being  designated  by  a  number,  his  attainments  in  each 
subject  are  specified  by  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  class  to 
which  his  exercise  in  that  subject  has  been  assigned.  In  so  far 
as  this  classification  has  been  made  correctly,  the  numbers  in  the 
following  table  may  be  considered  to  measure  the  relative  degrees 
of  attainment  made  in  the  Institution  in  the  several  subjects 
embraced;  and  if  the  same  standard  of  classification  has  been 
preserved  here  as  in  other  institutions,  then  a  comparison  of  this 
table  with  the  corresponding  tables  in  other  reports  made  to  your 
Lordships,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  relative 
eiSciencies  of  different  institutions. 

It  has  been  our  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  this 
uniform  standard  of  classification.  Such  are,  however,  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  comparison  made  under  circumstances,  in  many 
respects  so  dissimilar,  that  we  cannot  speak  with  confidence  of  it. 

Table  shewing  the  Numbers  per  Cent,  of  the  Students  whose 
Exercises  exhibited,  in  the  several  subjects  of  Examination,  the 
degrees  of  merit  indicated  by  the  letters  ABC. 


Sat^^eU. 


Spelling  •  •  •  •  • 
Writing  •  •  •  •  • 
Skill  aa  a  Teacher      •     • 

Theiii 

Reading  .  •  •  •  • 
Scripture  Knowledge  •  • 
Church  History  •  •  • 
Hiitorj  •  .  •  •  • 
English  Language  .  • 
Geography  •  •  •  • 
.Arithmetic  •  •  •  •  • 
Geometry  •  •  •  •  • 
Trigonometry  .  •  •  • 
Algebra  •  •  •  •  • 
Mechanic!  •  •  •  •  • 
Attrooomy  •  •  •  • 
Meninratioa    •     .     .     • 

i  Greek 

Latin 


Glut  of  Attaionrati  Is  the 


B 


Per  Cent. 
62-3 
75 
33 
60 
49 
38 
11 

ll'l 
44*2 
47 
30 

8 
31 
26 
13 
14 

9»7 
73-7 
45-3 


0 
6 
0 

>4 
3 

'4 


1 
9 

•4 
'3 
>4 
7 
6 


Per  Coot. 
34*0 
30-7 
48-8 
40*0 
41*3 
35*8 
30*8 
43-6 
53-9 
30*3 
43*6 
45*8 
43*4 
33*3 
40*9 
43*8 
41-9 
3G*3 

'   01-8 


Per  Cent. 
13*2 
3*8 
18*6 


9< 
30' 
03 
46  • 

l« 
17 
20  < 
45  < 
36< 
41* 
45  < 
41* 
49- 


4 
9 
8 
3 
9 
6 

0 

8 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 


•  • 


•  • 
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I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  list  of  the  students  trained 
in  the  Institution,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  time  of  traininor 
of  each,  of  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  a  school,  his  age  at 
that  time,  his  present  situation,  his  salary,  the  number  of  his 
scholars,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  that  number  since  he  was 
appointed. 

Of  38  schoolmasters  and  students  who  presented  themselves  to 
us  as  candidates  for  certificates,  26  have  been  recommended  to 
receive  them ;  viz.,  to  receive 

Certificates  of  the  First  Class      .  «         2 

— Second  Class  »  •  11 

Third  Class     .  .  13 

Total  ♦  —26 

Of  13  students  who,  not  having  completed  their  course  of  instruc* 
tion,  were  not  candidates  for  certificates,  but  in  respect  to  each  of 
whom  the  college  had  a  claim  for  an  Annual  Grant  under  the 
recent  ''  Minutes  of  Council"  (they  having  resided  more  than  one 
year),  this  claim  was  recommended  to  be  allowed  in  respect 
to  five. 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  of  160  youths  whose  names 
appear  on  the  college  books,  27  have  left  the  Institution  without 
completing  their  term  of  residence.  Of  these,  3  are  deceased ; 
6  have  leil  from  ill  health ;  3  were  Syrian  youths,  educated  for 
missionary  purposes  in  their  own  country;  3  only  have  been 
permanently  removed  for  misconduct,  after  being  apprenticed; 
while  the  remaining  12  have  left  during  the  period  of  probation, 
from  imfitness,  disinclination,  or  inability  to  pay  the  premium. 
Of  the  133  who  remain,  58  were,  at  the  time  of  our  inspection, 
"  in  statu  pupillari,"  and  75  were  engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged, 
in  the  business  of  instruction.  One  only  holds  an  appointment 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  National  Society,  and  for  which  a 
pecuniary  equivalent  has  been  paid;  one  is  a  teacher  of  Church 
music,  in  connexion  with  a  Diocesan  Board  of  Education ;  one 
is  an  organizing  master ;  4  are  engaged  in  parochial  schools  of  a 
superior  class,  but  under  the  control  of  the  local  clergyman,  and 
intended  for  the  children  of  farmers  and  small  tradespeople;  4 
hold  appointments  in  the  College  itself,  one  of  whom  will  shortly 
leave  for  a  colonial  appointment,  in  connexion  with  the  Church, 
his  health  requiring  change  of  climate ;  one  is  master  of  a  work- 
liouse  school,  and  the  remaining  63  have  engagements  in  national 
schools. 

The  average  number  of  children  intrusted  to  the  care  of  each  of 
these  youthful  schoolmasters  is  about  100. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Institution  has  sent  out  19 
masters  every  year  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  one  every 
year  for  the  education  of  the  class  removed  immediately  above  the 
poor. 

II.  2o 
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Dufinff  the  last  six  months  no  less  than  106  applications  for 
masters  have  been  made  to  this  Institution. 

As  from  60  to  70  students  must  be  in  training  together,  to 
keep  up  the  present  supply  of  20  masters  annually^  and  the 
College  will  accommodate  not  more  than  48,  with  their  teachers, 
within  its  walls,  an  obvious  case  appears  to  be  made  out  for  its 
•enlargement. 

These  particulars  have  been  collected  from  a  paper  printed  for 
private  circulation,  and  entitled  "  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  Results 
of  the  Education  afforded  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
Institution  for  Schoolftiasters,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  with 
an  Appendix  orOrigiilal  Documents,  and  an  Explanatoiy  Letter, 
addressed  by  thfe  Rev.  D.  Coleridge  to  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
National  Society,  for  the  Enlargement  of  St.  Mark's  College." 

It  contains  answers  from  the  parochial  clergymen  under  whom 
the  students  sent  out  have  severally  been  placed, — letters  in 
answer  to  a  circular  addressed  to  them,  to  the  effect  that  the 
'*  friends  of  Sti  Mark's  College,  being  desirous  lo  enlarge  the 
existing  buildings  by  public  subscription,  were  anxious,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  pupils  who  had 
left  the  Institution,*'  and  "  requested  their  candid  impressions  as 
to  the  schoolmasters  then  engaged  in  their  schools." 

The  inquiry  refers  to  the  present  time.  Application  was  made 
for  the  character  of  every  schoolmaster  sent  out  from  the  College, 
without  exception ;  and  the  answers  are  printed,  without  curtail- 
.ment  or  suppression. 

On  these  documents,  Mr.  Coleridge  (addressing  himself  to  the 
.Sub-Committee)  has  made  the  following  observations,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tenor  of  them ; 

•*  The  object  of  the  inquiry  has  been  to  verify,  upon  satisfactory  and 
producible  evidence,  the  statements  put  forward  in  an  address  drawn  up 
by  your  order,  and  printed  in  the  first  instance  for  private  circulation. 
It  was  there  affirmed  that  the  educational  experiment  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half  in  St.  Mark's  College  had 
been  so  far  successful  as  to  justify  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  those, 
at  all  events,  l>y  whom  the  original  undertaking  had  been  favoured,  to 
extend  the  scale  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  by  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings.  In  asserting  that  the  experiment  had 
been  successful^  it  was  meant,  that,  whereas  the  hope  and  intention  of 
the  first  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  been  to  raise  a  superior  class  of 
teachers,  better  acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  more  attached  to  the 
discipline,  of  the  Established  Church,  than  was  at  that  time  usual  among 
National  schoolmasters — men  better  prepared,  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christian  education  among  the  people ; 
and  whereas  it  was  proposed  to  efiect  this  object  by  a  course  of  training 
of  an  elevated  character,  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and  continued  for 
several  years :  this  end  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished,  judging 
from  the  facts  of  the  case,  of  which  a  summary  was  given,  an.d  by  the 
means  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  adopt.     It  was  stated  more  par- 
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ticularly  that  *  the  young  men  had,  in  many  cases,  won  the  regard  of 
the  clergy  with  whom  they  had  heen  brought  in  contact  in  a  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  that  this  effect  might,  it  was  believed,  be  imputed  to  a  oer-^ 
tain  cultivation  of  mind,  hitherto  unusual  in  their  situation,  supported  by 

feneral  good  conduct,  and  unattended  by  vulgar  pretence  or  assumption.' 
n  coming  to  these  conclusions,  I  was  guided  partly  by  my  knowledge 
of  the  men  themselves,  gathered  from  their  manners,  appearance,  con- 
versation, and  letters  ;  partly  by  general  report  conveyed  to  me  through 
various  channels ;  partly  by  letters  from,  or  personal  interviews  with, 
the  clergy  with  whom  they  were  associated.  Of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence now  before  you,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  speak.  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  it  be  not  thought  to  bear  me  out  very  fully  in  the  hope 
which  I  have  ventured  to  form,  and  to  express." 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the  attainments  of  the  students 
who  have  left  the  institution; 

*'  Judging  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  young  men,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  they  may  be  divided,  in  respect  of  attainments  and  general 
ability,  into  three  nearly  equal  classes.  To  the  first  may  be  referred, 
those  who  pos>e8s  the  groundwork  of  a  superior  education,  such  as  may 
fit  tticm  eventually  (if  the  promise  of  their  youth  be  fulfilled  in  riper 
years)  for  some  of  the  higher  posts  connected  with  their  calling,  such  as 
organising  masterships,  situations  in  Normal  schools,  &c.  Most  of  the 
youths  read  the  Greek  Testament  with  more  or  less  facility.  The  best 
mathematicians  belong  to  this  class^  and  many  of  the  best  musicians. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  possess,  in  general,  a  certain  power 
of  thought  and  expression,  not  very  common  in  youths  of  their  years, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  advantages. 

"  Those  of  the  second  class  are  competently  instructed  in  Latin,  and 
are  fairly  proficient  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our  regular  course.  As 
teachers,  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  class  above  them ;  and 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  due  course,  be  fit  to  take  the  management  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  schools. 

*'  The  youths  whom  I  have  assigned  to  the  third  class,  which  is,  per- 
haps, somewhat  the  largest,  are  inferior  in  mental  power  and  in  attain- 
ments to  either  of  the  preceding ;  and  will,  probably,  be  found  most 
suitable  for  schools  of  a  much  humbler  description.  Of  these,  however, 
several  have  displayed  considerable  prcur/tca/ ability,  and  have  earned  the 
highest  credit  with  their  employer^.'* 

The  idea  present,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  the  minds  of  the  first 
promoters  of  the  Institution^  was  the  uniting  of  holy  orders  and 
the  functions  of  a  Deacon  with  those  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  idea  ruled  the  selection  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  of  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  in  these  words  stated  the 
results.  Notwithstanding  that  the  one  has  been  abandoned,  I  do 
not  find  that  a  corresponding  change  has  been  made  in  the  other. 

If,  with  reference  to  its  professional  bearings,  there  be  any  de- 
fect in  the  prescribed  course,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  this,  that 
it  aims  at  too  high  a  standard  of  attainment  iu  every  subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  students  is  directed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed^  that,  to  becx>me  good  teachers,  they 
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can  know  too  much  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  Of  the  ele- 
mentary lessons  it  has  been  my  duty  to  listen  to  and  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  prevailing  and  charac- 
teristic defect  has  been,  not  too  much  knowledge^  but  too  little. 
Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  it  has 
been  my  constant  observation,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
Had  his  mind  been  more  highly  cultivated^  and  the  resources  of  his 
intellect  brought  by  education  more  fully  under  his  control,  he 
vrould  have  been  able  to  place  them  under  simpler  forms,  and  iu 
a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  examination  founded  upon  them  to 
the  individual  capacities  of  the  children  he  had  to  teach.  Accord" 
ingly,  the  simplest  lessons  I  have  listened  to  in  training  schools^ 
have  commonly  been  those  delivered  by  the  ablest  and  best^instructed 
students. 

It  is  not  the  fact^  that  the  teacher  knows  too  much,  which  makes 
him  unintelligible  to  the  child,  but,  that  he  knows  nothing  which 
the  child  can  comprehend,  or  that  he  has  never  studied  what  he  has 
to  teach  in  the  light  in  which  a  child  can  be  made  to  compre- 
hend it. 

That  fulness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  which 
my  experience  has  led  me  to  appreciate  the  importance,  is  a  fulness 
of  the  knowledge  of  things  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children, 
studied  under  the  forms  in  which  they  are  most  readily  intelligible 
to  them  ;  of  things  learned  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  also  to 
be  taught.  It  includes,  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  many 
things  which  a  child  can  never  be  expected  to  know.  That  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  present  the  subject  under  its  most  element- 
ary form  to  the  mind  of  tiie  child,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to 
the  root  of  it.  That  he  may  exhaust  it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  for  the  child's  instruction,  he  must  have  compassed  the 
whole  of  it. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  functions  such  as  these, 
even  with  respect  to  that  limited  number  of  subjects  which  enter 
into  the  business  of  elementary  instruction,  there  is  ample  room, 
and  verge  enough,  for  a  long  course  of  study,  which,  whilst  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  strictly  professional  in  its  bearings,  yields  to  no  other, 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  highest  objects  of  a  general 
education. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  denied,  that  in  that  function  of  a  training 
school,  which  is  directed  to  the  simple  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 
separated  from,  or  exercised  out  of  the  view  of,  that  other  which 
contemplates  the  imparting  of  it,  there  is  a  tendency  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  such  institutions  have  been  established. 

Every  man  must  be  conscious  of  a  separation  made  by  education, 
between  hb  own  mind  and  that  of  a  less  educated  man ;  a  separa- 
tion which  enlarges  with  each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and 
which  is  widened  to  its  utmost  conceivable  limits,  when  the  relation 
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is  that  of  a  poor  ignorant  child,  to  a  teacher^  otherwise  highly 
instructed,  but  who  knows  nothino;  likely  to  interest  the  child^  or 
has  been  accustomed  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  which  it  may 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  child.  Their  intercourse,  under  these 
circumstances,  cannot  but  be  mutually  distasteful,  and  the  school 
must  be  to  both  equally  a  place  of  bondage ;  the  child  neither 
benefiting  by  it  as  a  learner,  nor  the  master  as  a  teacher. 

Everything  which  I  have  observed  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  course  of  the  training-school,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  one  function  of  giving  the  student  the  learning  he 
may  require;  the  other,  that  which  concerns  the  art  of  teaching, 
being  left  to  self-instruction  and  to  practice. 

One  of  those  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Battersea 
Training  School,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  important,  was 
the  progress  the  schoolmasters  who  came  up  for  examination  had 
obviously  made,  as  teachers^  since  they  left  the  Institution,  placing 
them  in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  the  resident  students.  I 
have  not  observed  the  same  result  in  institutions  where  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  to  the  same  extent 
felt,  and  where  the  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  training 
college  is  not  so  constantly  kept  in  view. 

It  struck  me  as  remarkable,  in  the  lessons  delivered  by  the  can- 
didates for  certificates  in  the  model  school  at  St.  Mark's,  that  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  transfer  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated 
directly  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  minds  of  the  children. 

Their  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  seemed  to  be  comprised  in  an  ex- 
amwation.  Nor  was  it  a  questioning  of  knowledge  from  their  own 
minds  to  those  of  the  children,  by  that  process  which  is  called  the 
interrogative  method,  but,  simply,  a  viva  voce  examination  into 
what  the  children  actually  knew,  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the 
subject-matter  of  some  lesson  which  they  had  previously  read ;  and 
as  it  did  not  thus  enter  apparently  into  the  teacher's  idea  of  an  oral 
lesson  that  the  children  should  know  anything  more  when  it  was 
completed  than  when  it  began,  so  did  this  seem  to  be  the  result.* 

In  the  printed  form  of  report  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  certificates,  one  of  the  questions  we  are  instructed  to  answer  has 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  ''  Exposition"  of  the  candidate  in 
teaching,  vthether  it  be  fluent  or  not.  The  answer  recorded  to  this 
question  in  almost  every  case  which  came  under  our  observation 
at  St.  Mark's  is  *'  no  exposition."  With  reference  to  the  sane 
question  at  Battersea,  we  have  recorded  that,  in  the  lessons  we 

*  Tbis  role  was,  however,  departed  from  iti  loine  cases,  and  especially  where  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reading  lesson  was  a  familiar  object,  as,  for  instance,  coal,  iron,  temp eralure, 
Ibe  winds,  clouds,  &c«  They  appeared  to  feel  the  importance  of  giving  to  the  children, 
in  respect  to  subjects  such  as  these,  some  other  knowledge,  of  that  kind  which  has  been 
called  **  the  science  of  common  things,**  than  was  contained  in  the  meagre  outlines  of 
the  reading  lessons.  1  could  not  but  regret  that  their  knowledge  of  expcrimenlAl 
philosophy  rendered  them  unequal  to  an  attempt  tionceivcd^  with  lo  just  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wanti  of  elementary  ]xistruction.<^H,  M« 
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listened  to  there,  there  was  too  much  exposition^  and  too  little  ex- 
amination. At  Chester  the  two  seemed  to  be  more  judiciously 
united  in  the  proportions  of  a  good  lesson.  There  was  this  feature, 
moreover^  worthy  of  observation  in  the  lessons  delivered  in  the 
Chester  School,  that  the  teacher  broke  up  his  lesson  into  parts, 
teaching  by  the  way  of  exposition^  only  so  long  at  one  time  as  not 
to  weary  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  over-burden  their 
memories,  then  examining  upon  that  portion,  afterwards  taking  up 
the  subject  where  he  had  left  it  oif,  a(id  thus  continuing  the  pro- 
cess until  the  lesson  was  completed,  when  he  examined  upon  the 
whole  of  it. 

Oral  teaching  requires,  more  than  any  other,  constant  «e/f-teach- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  a  method  which  will  be 
adopted  by  no  master  who  is  not  of  a  dedicated  spirit  and  fond  of 
his  work.  Besides,  however,  that  satisfaction  which  he  will  derive 
from  it  in  the  successor  his  school,  he  will  not  fail  to  experience  this 
other,  that  whatever,  for  this  object,  he  teaches  himself,  will  be 
fixed  more  firmly  in  his  mind,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  it  will 
receive  a  cliaracter  of  clearness  and  precision,  not  perhaps  otherwise 
to  be  gained. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  students  of  all  the  Training  Institutions 
I  have  observed,  and  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  travel  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children, 
and  out  of  the  limits  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  likely 
to  interest  or  to  benefit  them ;  but  nowhere  does  there  appear  to  be 
less  effort  made  to  subdue  this  tendency,  and  systematically  to  sub- 
ject the  lesson,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  it,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  child,  than  at  St.  Mark's  College.  Nothing  would 
tend  so  effectually  to  correct  this  evil  as  the  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Institution  of  a  model  elementary  teacher,  on  whose  efforts  those 
of  the  students  might,  with  advantage,  be  formed,  and  to  which  they 
might  be  encouraged  to  refer  them  as  a  standard. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  turn  from  these  considerations 
to  report,  for  your  Lordships'  information,  the  results  of  that  portion 
X)f  our  examination,  which  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  form 
part  of  the  prescrijbed  course  of  instruction.  I  have  appended  the 
particulars  furnished  us  in  respect  to  these  matters  by  the  several 
lecturers  and  teachers  (Appendix  A,  B),  and  copies  of  the  questions 
which,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  subjects  tendenni  to  us  for  examina- 
tion, and  guided*  by  the  information  thus  placed  in  our  possession, 
we  proposed  to  the  students.    (Appendix  C.) 

In  tne  table  (Appendix  F)  the  particular  results  we  have  arrived 

*  It  will  bo  understood,  therefore,  that  tiiese  questions  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
any  views  we  maj  ourselves  entert&in  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  proper  to  a 
training  institution,  or  the  proper  manner  of  treating  them.  In  setting  them,  we  have 
been  guided  simply  by  the  consideration  of  what  u  the  course  of  this  institution,  and 
not  according  to  any  jadgroenl  we  might  have  been  led  to  form  of  what  it  ought  to  bo. 
— H.  M. 
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at  from  an  esLamiiiation  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  re- 
corded in  detail.  Whilst  I  cannot  record  an  impression  that  the 
students  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  that  variety 
of  subjects  in  which,  from  the  statements  appended  to  this  Report, 
they  appear  to  have  been  instructed,  yet,  in  respect  to  their  Religious 
Knowledge  and  the  general  standard  of  their  literary  attainments, 
I  cannot  but  consider  these  results  eminently  satisfactory,  and  such 
as  claim  for  the  lecturers  and  teachers  the  confidence  of  the  friends 
of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Cook  has  recorded  in  the  following  terms 
bis  impression  of  the  classical  attainments  of  the  students. 

'^  With  the  general  result  of  this  examination  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  merely  been  gratified — it  is  not  too  stronc:  an  expression 
to  say  that  I  have  been  astonished.  I  should  hardly  have  conceived 
the  possibility  of  infusing  into  the  minds  of  young  men,  whose  previous 
education  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  of  the  most  elementary 
and  superficial  character,  so  much  knowledge  and  such  correct  and 
schoiarlike  ideas. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  the 
construction  and  idioms  of  one  or  both  classical  languages  with  English. 
They  do  not  translate  like  schoolboys,  with  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
letter,  but  like  youths,  accustomed  to  seize  a  conception,  and  transfer 
it  into  their  own  language  with  its  appropriate  form.  Some  of  tlie  trans- 
lations, although  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  arising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledg:e  of  the  original  lang:uage,  are  remarkable  for  spirit,  perspi- 
cuity, and,  I  can  even  call  it,  elegance. 

'^  These  papers  shew,  moreover,  that  the  ancient  languages  have  not 
only  served  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  our  own,  both  by  comparison 
and  contrast,  but  that  great  attention  must  have  been  given  to  their 
etymological  bearings.  It  is  calculated,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  full 
two- thirds  of  our  words  are  deriveil,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  may  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin.  Without  some  knowledge  of  other  and  more  primitive 
tongues,  our  own  has  much  of  a  foreign  aspect  to  one  who  wishes  to 
know  the  full  and  exact  meaning  of  the  expressions  which  he  habitually 
uses.  Its  heterogeneous  components  cannot  be  reduced  to  order,  or 
intelligibly  explained,  by  one  who  is  acquainted  merely  with  their  arbi- 
trary meaning.  It  is  true  that  something  may  be  done  by  teaching  the 
roots  without  teaching  the  language;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  results  of  such  a  process,  they  seem  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  serving  at  the  best  to  show  that  words  have  a  meaning, 
involved  in  their  very  form,  but  giving  a  very  dim  and  confused  light 
as  to  what  that  meaning  may  be.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  number 
of  new  misconceptions  occasioned  by  the  ignorant  handling  of  old  roots 
does  not  bear  a  high  proportion  to  true  and  new  ideas  acquired,  or  illus- 
trated. But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  teaching  etymology  on  such 
a  system,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  there  is  time  and  cppor- 
iunity — if  it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  €u:quisition  of 
what  mag  be  more  ftseftd^  or  absolutetg  indispensable,  the  study  of 
those  languages,  from  which  our  own  is  derived,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  give  clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  perceptions  of  the  real  intrinsic  signifi- 
cation of  the  forms  in  which  thought  is  clothed  among  us. 
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In  Greek,  the  pupils,  whom  I  have  placed  in  the  first  class,  are  all 
able  to  translate  the  Greek  Testament ;  some  of  them  with  ease.  I  stip> 
pose  that  they  will,  without  an  exception,  be  able  to  compare  any  pas- 
ssf^es  of  our  translation  with  the  orig^inal ;  and  most  of  them  will  pro- 
bably find  it  useful  and  practicable  to  read  over  those  chapters  on  which 
they  intend  to  give  lectures  to  their  pupils.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  their  time  may  be  thus  occupied,  but,  if  not  incompatible  with  their 
other  duties,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  most  profitable  and  scholarlike  em- 
ployment for  their  leisure  hours. 

*'  I  should  observe  that  the  translations  were  free  and  accurate,  that 
the  parsing  is  well  accented,  although  it  was  quite  a  new  exercise  in  this 
form,  and  that  the  answers  to  the  few  general  questions  are  exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

*'  The  paper  on  Latin  composition  consisted  of  translations  from  au- 
thors which  are  used  in  the  college.  I  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
succeed  very  well  in  this  exercise,  nor  do  I  attach  much  importance  to 
it.  The  object  of  the  Principal  is  to  make  Latin  tell  upon  English,  rather 
than  to  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  that  language; 
yet  some  of  the  attempts  indicate  talent,  and  prove  that  with  more 
exclusive  devotion  to  these  pursuits  they  would  rapidly  be  developed  into 
classical  scholars.  And  I  should  remark,  that  in  their  exercises  there 
are  plain  evidences  of  that  skilful  guidance  which  leads  these  youths  to 
investigate  causes,  as  well  as  to  attain  results.  Some  of  the  versions  are 
idiomatic,  and  those  which  are  full  of  errors  are  not  without  an  attempt 
at  propriety  of  expression." 

A  higher  standard  of  knowledge  in  Geography*  than  they 
have  attained,  both  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  its  extent  and  character, 
is  to  be  desired  of  men  with  whom  the  teaching  of  Geography  is  to 
be  a  daily  occupation ;  it  is  not  perhaps  however  to  be  expected 
whilst  the  course  combines  so  many  other  subjects  of  instruction. 
Whatever  it  might  appear  desirable  to  add  in  respect  to  those 


*  Mr.  Clark,  the  very  able  and  m«Ioui  Vice-Princifial  of  the  Institution,  hai 
recently  devotrd  bis  attention  to  tLe  subject  of  maps  for  schools,  a  series  of  which  is  at 
present  publishing  by  the  Society  for  proniotin|r  Christian  Knowledge,  under  bis 
directions,  lie  has  deyised  many  ingenious  expedients  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
school-rooms,  and  has  included  in  the  series,  Maps  illustiatiYe  of  Physical  and  Histo- 
rical Geography. 

A  yet  more  important  contribution  to  elementary  instruction  than  this  series,  intended 
for  the  school-room,  is  an  Atlas,  small  enough  for  schoolboys  to  carry  home  with 
them,  and  cheap  enough  for  them  to  buy.    This  Schoolboys*  Atlas  will  include-— 

1.  A  Map  of  the  World,  showing  the  Isothermal  Lines. 

2.  , ,  the  Lines  of  Vegetation. 

3.  ,,  the  Prevalent  Winds. 

4.  , ,  the  Quantities  of  Rain  which  fidl  in  diiferent  regions.' 

5.  , ,  the  Cotidal  Lines. 

6.  1 1  the  Ocean  Currents. 

7.  9  •  the  Distribution  of  the  Human  Race. 

8.  » )  the  great  Physical  Features  of  Europe. ' 

9.  J ,  y ,  }  y  Asia. 

10.  >  I  i%  ,f  Africa. 

11.  $y  99  f  f  America. 

13.        ,.  ,,  ,.  the  British  Islandi.f 

Tbf  cost  will  not  fx:eed  one  shilling. 
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elements  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  elementary  instruction, 
nothing  can  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  aggregate. 

In  Arithmetic,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  students  compute  more  accurately,  and  reason 
with  more  ease,  from  the  first  principles  of  Arithmetic  to  its 
higher  rules,  and  more  complicated  results. 

This  subject  has  moreover  been  taught  them  as  every  other  in 
a  training  institution  ought  to  be,  in  the  light  of  a  subject  which 
they  themselves  have  also  to  teach ;  a  process  by  which  their  own 
knowledge  of  it  has  not  less  benefited,  than  their  skill  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  it  to  others.  They  appear  chiefly  to  have  used 
Mr.  Tate's  valuable  manual^  of  which  this  is  the  characteristic 
feature. 

In  their  knowledge  of  the  other  departments  of  Mathematical 
Science,  there  is  a  remarkable  disparity.  Some  few  of  them  have 
afTorded  the  evidence  of  considerable  mathematical  power  and 
extensive  attainments,  and  generally  they  have  done  better  than 
at  the  last  examination.  As  a  whole,  however,  their  scientific 
knowledge  appears  to  me  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Insti* 
tution. 

It  is  in  Geometry  that  their  deficiencies ^re  most  apparent. 

Popular  Astronomy  is  a  subject  which  appears  specially  1o 
claim  the  attention  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  1  have 
thought  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  of  those  subjects  which  are 
n€*cessarily  neglected  in  so  extensive  a  course,  this  should  be  one. 

Turning  from  questions  connected  with  the  course  of  instruction, 
about  which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  more  positive  result  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Teachers  trained  in  this  Institution, 
it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  record  the  favourable  impression 
left  upon  my  mind,  by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
appended  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  Report. 

There  are  features  in  the  discipline  of  the  Institution,  and  in  the 
ascendancy  which  cannot  but  be  exercised  by  it  in  the  formation  of 
the  characters  of  the  students,  which  give  to  it  a  deep  interest  in  its 
moral  bearings,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Whoever  is 
practically  acquainted  with  It  will,  I  think,  admit  that  this  is  an 
influence,  at  the  foundation  of  which  lies,  it  is  tnie,  its  religious 
character,  but  which  is  unconnected  with  those  questions  of  doc- 
trine which  divide  the  church. 

Taking  these  things  into  my  view,  I  recorded  in  my  last  Report 
an  impression,  that  in  due  time  it  would  "be  found  to  have  created 
**  a  body  of  men,  grave,  devout,  earnest,  and  of  a  dedicated 
''  spirit ;  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  present  race  of  teachers, 
''  humble,  of  a  patient  and  enduring  spirit,  and  gentle  dispositions, 
"  —men  fond  of  study  and  desirous  of  self-improvement."  This 
impression  has  been  confirmed  upon  my  mind  by  the  results  of 
my  recent  examination.    I  spoke  of  a  probability;  the  clergymen 
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by  whom  the  letters  accompanying  Mr,  Coleridge's  Beport  have 
been  written,  testify  to  a  fact.  An  attestation  so  unanimous,  comin||r 
from  so  many  quarters,  and  made  under  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, to  the  merits  of  these  young  men,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
They  have  obviously  secured  the  respect  of  that  body  of  men, 
who  have  the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  their  conduct,  and 
every  motive  to  inquire  into  it,  and  whose  office  adds  authority  to 
their  testimony. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  progress  of  events  and  of  public 
opinion  to  correct  whatever  may  be  thought  deficient  in  this  In- 
stitution; and  its  own  spirit  is  obviously  one  of  advancement  and 
progress.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
particular  subjects  of  instruction,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving 
to  the  whole  course  a  more  strictly  professional  bearing,"^  it  is  un- 
questionable that  a  high  standard  of  general  education  is  attained 
in  It,  and  that  great  judgment  and  ability  are  brought  to  the 
management  and  control  of  it.  So  long  as  these  grounds  of  con- 
fidence remain,  it  claims  the  sympathies  and  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  education  and  of  the  diurch.  I  cannot  therefore  but 
rejoice  that  a  plan  has  been  formed  for  placing  the  college,  in 
respect  to  its  buildings^t  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  the  importance  of  the  object  it  contemplates,  and  the  demand 
which  will  be  made  by  the  operation  of  your  Lordships'  recent 
minutes  for  the  reception  of  students  into  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

To  M«  Right  HonarabU  the  Lordt  ^ihe  HeNRY  MosELEY. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL'S  LECTURES. 
LxcTURKS  ON  Church  History,  &c. 

Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Fall  of  the  Persian,  and 
division  of  the  Macedonian  Empiie.  in  their  relation  to  Jewish  History. 

State  of  the  World,  and  especially  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  Jewisli  Nation, 
at  the  lime  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord:— 1.  Political.— 2.  Moral.— 3.  Intel- 
lectual. 


♦  The  instruction  of  the  student*  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  the 
Model  School,  have,  since  the  date  of  my  inspection,  hMii  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Suley  M.A.,  Fellow  ot  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  resigned  for  that  pur- 
poM»  the  mathematical  lectureship.  From  the  seal  and  ability  which  Uiis  gentleman 
brings  to  the  task,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  deep  interest  to  the  result 

♦  The  proposed  buildings  are  calculated  to  afford  acooramodatioo  for  150  students 
in  nwular  training,  besides  occasional  residenU  and  visitors,  with  an  adequate  staff  of 
teachers:  together  with  a  preparatory  boarding  school  for  96  pnmls,  with  a  sejiarate 
establishment,  and  a  model  or  practising  school  calculated  for  400  boys.  They  have 
been  so  arranged,  that,  as  they  are  sswraiiiy  erecteil,  they  may  become  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Institution.  The  very  beautiful  designs  for  these  buildings  by  Mr. 
Cluttoo,  the  architect,  have  been  liihogiaphed,  and  moy  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Society. 
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Chronology  of  our  Lord*s  Life. 
The  Twelve  Apostles  and  their  companions. 
The  Life  of  St  Paul. 

History  of  the  Church  during  the  Age  of  Persecutions  (31  to  326). 
L  Persecutions    and    Political    events  connected   with  the  Church. 

Numher  and  characters  of  the  Persecutions,  and  the  Chief  Martyrs 

in  each. — ^The  reign  of  Constantino, 
n.  Heresies.—!.  Those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. — 2.  Those 

contemporary  with  the  Apostles. — Distinction  between  the  character 

of  £astern  and  Western  Heresies. — 3.  The  Gnostic  Sects — 

Generalidea  of  /  '  "^*'^'*^  ®"°'*'f    .,        ^. 
Gno»t.CMm     \ 'Gentile  {  (S  Syrian. 

Marcion — Montanus — ^Tatian. 

{a  Those  who  denied  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
P  Those  who  denied  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity. 
5.  The  Manichseans— Magianism — Its  corruption  into  Dualism — 
Mani. 
History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  School — Clement — Origen. 
Heretics  and  Schismatics  chiefly  on  points  of  Discipline — Novatian  and 
Novatus — Donatus — ^The  Synod  of  Aries. 
Dispute  between  St.  Cyprian  and  Bp.  Stephen. 
IIL  Fathers. 

1.  Apostolic. 

2.  Greek  Ante-Nicene. 

3.  Latin  Ante-Nicene. 

History  of  the  Church  during  the  Age  of  Councils  (325  to  680). 

I.  Political  events  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Church — The 

Ecclesiastical  System  of  Constantino. 
IL  Councils. 

1.  The  Council  of  Nisoea,  and  the  events  consequent  upon  it — 

Arianism — Semi-Arianism. 
Notice  of  Athanasius  and  the  other  great  defenders  of  Orthodoxy 
— ApoUinaris  and  his  Heresy. 

2.  The  first  Council  of  Constantinople — ^Macedonius — Additions 

to  the  Creed  of  Niso»a. 

3.  The  Council  of  Ephesus — 

a  Controversy  regarding  the  doctrines  of  Origen. 

P  Pelagius — His  Heresy,  and  the  Controversy  to  which  it  gave 

rise. 
y  Nestorius,  and  the  Nestorian  Controversy — Notice  of  Jerome, 

Ruflnus,  Augustin — Hilary  of  Aries. 

4.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon — 

Eutyches  and  the  Monophysites. 
5  &  6.  Second  and  Third  Councils  of  Constantinople — 
The  Monothelites. 
Notice  (including  the  chief  acts)  of  Councils  recognised  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  by  the  Romish  Church. 

History  of  the  English  Church— On  this  subject,  Southey*s  Book  of  the 
Church  has  been  read  by  the  teacliers. 


Lbctursb  Oft  THs  Liturgy,  Articlbs,  &e. 

1.  The  Canon  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Creeds. 

3.  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Liturgies. 

4.  History  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Artiolea. 

5.  The  Translations  of  the  Bible* 
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6.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Articles,  with  Doctrinal  and  His- 
torical explanations  and  proofs  from  Scripture. 
For  the  other  Periods  and  Topics  of  Church  History,  the  Students  read 
Palmer's  small  Church  Hisfory. 

(The  greater  number  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  have  gone  no  further 
in  the  above  course  of  instruction  than  to  the  Gnostic  sects  in  the  Lecturet, 
to  begin  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  and  learn  the  first  21  Articles  with 
Scriptural  proofs.) 

SCRIPTURA-L  KnOWLKCGS. 

The  third  and  fourth  classe^t  are  going  regularly  through  the  Bible,  and 
twice  a  week  are  examined  and  instructed  on  the  portions  they  have  rtad, 
and  read  selected  passages  aloud. 

From  their  necessarily  premature  advancement,  the  present  set  of 
teachers  have  not  had  this  advantage. 


Lectubks  on  Geography,  &c. 

(To  the  Stodeuts  employed  as  Teachen  only.) 
Construction  of  Maps, 

General  Principles — Orthographic,  Stereogmphic,  and  Equidistant  Pro- 
jections. History  and  Theory  of  Mercator's  Projecticn — Conical  Projec- 
tion ;  its  varieties — Practical  Method  of  projecting  the  Hemispheres  en  the 
Equidistant^  and  Europe  on  the  Conical  Projection. 


First  Notions  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  as  introductory  to  Phy- 
sical Geography. 

(Illustrated  by  such  simple  Experiments  as  do  not  require  Chemical  Apparatus.) 

Heat. — Notice  of  the  other  imponderable  agents — Radiation — Reflection 
—Absorption — Dilating  poii'er— Conduction — Application  of  the  subject  to 
clothing,  and  the  processes  of  common  life — Latent  heat — Black's  experi- 
ment— Specific  heat — Artificial  cold — TheTbeimometer — ^The  three  Scales. 

The  Atmosphere,— 1\%  extent  and  general  conditions — Physical  properties 
^Th«  Barometer — Its  use  as  a  measure  of  elevations. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Modes  of  separatmg  its  elements  —  Notice  of 
Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Caibon,  Carbonic  Acid— Chemical  effects  of  a  burning 
candle,  of  breathing,  &c. 

Water. —  Physical  properties — Specific  gravity  in  general  —  Different 
modes  of  ascertaining  it — ^The  Hydrometer. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Water — Modes  of  Analysis — Notice  of  Hy- 
drogen and  some  of  its  compounds  and  of  flame. 

"Water  in  its  three  forms  as  influenced  by  heat— Freezing — Ebullition — 
Evaporation— Condensation — Steam — Ai^ueous  Vapour. 
*    The  Barometer  as  a  iK-eather-glass — Ihe  Barcmeiric  Thermometer,  as 
a  measure  of  elevations. 

The  Hygrometer. 
\   Magnetism.^l\s  simplest  phenomena^History  of  the  Compass.* 

Physical  GsoGBArHT. 

Climate.^The  Climate  of  the  Ancients— The  Zones. 
Temperature  as  influenced  by — 

a  Latitude. 

P  Elevation. 


*  Want  of  apparatus,  and  still  more  of  time,  I  at  pttTcutcd  lis  pocccdiiig  fnrtLcTnitti 
this  dasB  of  subgects. 
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y  Distribution  of  Land  and  Water. 

i  Humidity  of  the  Air. 

f  Niiture  of  the  Soil — Effects  of  Cultivation. 

Z  Prevaiiino;  Wind*. 

II  Ocean  Currents. 
L')cal  iUustrations  of  the  effects  of  each^Mean  Temperature,  Summer 
— Winter— Annual  Isothermal  Lines— Isothermal  Bands— Bands  of  Vej^e- 
tation — Snow  Line. 

a  Trade  winds  -Their  course  and  extent  —  Periodical  movements  — 
Theory -^ Probable  cause  of  their  bein^  stronjirer  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  than  in  the  Pacific— The  Retrion  of  Calms. 
P  The  Monsoons — Extent — Changes — Theory. 
y  Variable  winds — The  Anemometer  —  Speed  of  winds  —  Prevalent 

winds  in  London. 
i  Local  winds  with  peculiar  properties  —  Scirocco  —  Simoom — Har- 
mattan — ^North  wind  of  Iol  Plata — Etesian  Windi,  &c.     Our  own 
South-west  wind  and  East  wind. 
Rain. — ^The  "  firmament  '* — Clouds  —  Fojc  —  Precipitation  —  Notiee  of 
Electric  Agency  —  Thunder  and  Lightning — Snow  —  Hail-- Dew — Hour- 
front, 

Geoicraphical  distribution  of  R)tin — Its  general  connexion  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  winds — a  The  Rainless  Regions — 3  Zones  of  Periodical  Rains 
— y  The  Zone  of  Daily  Rains— {  Zones  of  Variable  Precipitation— c  Regions 
of  Perpetual  Snow. 
The  Rain  Regions  of  Europe,  according  to  the  Seasons. 
The  Pluviometer — Distribution  of  rain  according  to  its  annual  quantity. 
Local  causes  of  variation. 

The  TideSf  4^, — General  principles — Local  modifying  circumstances— 
Coticlal  lines — Ocean  currents — ^The  gulf-stream — The  equatorial  currents 
—Theory. 

r  ■ 

Physical  GicooRAritY,  Local. 

Superficial  view  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Their  great 
mountain-ranges,  table-lands,  and  water-sheds  —  Forests,  deserts,  and 
marshes — Rivers  and  river-basins,  lakes,  and  coast-line. 

Superficial  view  of  the  British  Islands — Sketch  of  the  great  features  of 
their  geology,  as  connected  with  their  mineral  nroduclions. 

The  text  books  for  Political  Geography  are  the  Irish  Society*s  **  Epitome 
of  Geographical  Knowledge/'  and  Sullivan's  "  Geography  generalized." 


Lbcturbs  ox  Historical  Geography. 
(For  the  TeacUn  only.) 

1.  The  four  great  empires  of  Antiquity. 

2.  The  British  Dominions — 

•  The  distribution  of  the  Celtic  Tril)e«. 
The  Clans  known  to  the  Romans. 

y  Roman  Britain.-^  Saxon  Britain  in  the  time  of  Pcnda,  of  Egbert, 

and  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
f  The  British  Dominions  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.^Z  Growth  of  the 
British  Dominions  to  the  present  time. 
Illustrations  of  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times  in  geographical  names 
now  retained. 

3.  The  Hdy  Land— 

•  The  Tribes  of  Canaan— -;S  The  Tribes  of  Israel— y  The  Empire  of 

Solomon--)  The  divided  Kingdoms— <  The  Kingdom  of  Herod 
—The  Tetrarchies. 
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Lectures  on  the  English  Language  and  Grammar. 

First  notions  of  Logic  as  introductory  to  Grammar,  and  to  classification 
in  general. — Propositions — Genus — Species — Differentia — Distinction  be- 
tween Connote  and  Denote  —  Abstraction  —  Induction — Deduction — Syl- 
losrism  (in  the  first  figure  only)  Protasis  and  Apodosis,  &c. 

Classification  of  European  Languages — Elements  of  the  Modern  English 
— Its  Historical  development. 

Sounds  of  the  Enelish  Language  (chiefly  according  to  Latham) — Classifi- 
cation of  Letters — ^Their  commutability,  &c. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  Latham's  smaller 
work  has  been  generally  adhered  to  as  a  text  book*. 

As  lesson8  on  Language,  Milton's  Lycidas,  (learned  and  studied  atten- 
tively by  the  teachers  only.)  the  first  book  and  selected  passages  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  passages  from  Southey's  Book  of  (he  Church,  have  been  employed. 

The  teachers  every  fortnight  write  essays  on  some  eiven  subject,  which 
are  carefully  corrected.  They  also  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johns  on  some 
topic  connected  with  education. 

English  History. — ^Tho  books  read  are  Gleig's  School  History,  and  Tay- 
lor's editiim  of  Goldsmith.  The  teachers  are  briefly  examined  on  a  given 
portion  every  week,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  more  frequently. 
The  teachers  have  read  the  History  of  England  to  the  present  time ;  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  to  the  Restoration. 

Some  portions  of  the  history  are  occasionally  enlarged  upon  in  lectures  ; 
and  such  subjects  as  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Masrna  Chatta,  the  relation  and  gradual  mixture  of  the  original  elements  of 
our  population,  ihe  dispute  on  mvestitiires,  lives  of  great  historical  cha- 
racters, &c.,  having  been  first  lectured  on,  are  proposed  to  the  teachers  as 
subjects  for  their  fortnightly  essays. 


Appendix  B. 


SYLLABUS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  LECTURES. 

I.  Teachers. 

Upper  Division  of  Teachers,  and  several  of  the  Lower  Division. 

Arithmetic — Elementary  Rules;  Single  and  Doulile  Rules  of  Three, 
worked  by  methods  of  reasoning ;  the  ])rincip1es  of  Arithmetic ;  Fractional 
and  Decimal  Arithmetic;  Proofs  and  explanations  of  the  working  of  ex- 
amples. With  reference  to  the  Geometrical  Illustrations;  Practice  ;  with  the 
usual  Commercial  Rules ;  Interest;  Discount;  Profit  and  Loss,  Sec.,  worked 
as  a  higher  class  of  examples  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  The  identity  between 
the  old  Rule  of  Three  *'  Multiply  second  and  third,  and  divide  by  the  first,** 
and  the  methods  now  commonly  used,  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  reason 
of  it  shewn  by  various  examples.  Duodecimals^  >'V'ith  Geometrical  Illus- 
trations of  the  work. 

Algebra, — 1.  Elementary  Algebra;  Simple  Rules;  Greatest  Common 
Measure  of  Quantities;  Least  Common  Multiple;  Simplification  of  Frac- 
tions, &c. ;  Square  Root;  Cube  Root;  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations, 
with  simple  Problems. — 2.  The  higher  parts  of  Algebra,  comprising  diffi- 
cult Equations;  the  Progressions;  indeterminate  Equations;  continued 
Fractions ;  Scales  of  Notation ;  Caidace*s  Solution  of  Cubic. 

Geometry, — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  laying  down  of 
fieures  on  paper,  according  to  given  dimensions,  with  scales  and  compasses. 
Their  Problems  in  Trigonometry  have  been  usually  verified  (approximately) 
in  this  manner. 
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Euclid.^Books  I.  II.  (propositions  3,  12,  13);  III.  (1st  and  20th 
propositions);  VI.,  1 — 4,  with  8,  13,  19.    These  are  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  in  Mensuration ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  confined 
their  Euclid  entirely  within  these  limits. 
Trigonometry. — ^Tracing  of  the  Gonicmetric  Ratio  through  the  various 
Arcs ;  Simple  Formul» ;  value  of  Sine  45^  Cos.  45^  Tan.  60%  &c. ;  Solu- 
tion of  Rt.    ^    A*f    with    applications;     Sine       \ 

Cosine    vA.±B.with  theorem 
Tangent  ] 
dependent  on  these ;  Oblique  Z**  A%  including  all  three  cases,  with  practical 
examples.    They  can  prove  the  forroulsB  for  Areas  of  regular  figures,  as  for 
the  A%  Hexagons,  Octagons,  &c. ;  Circular  measure  of  Z_\ 

Mensuration. — Such  rules  as  lay  within  their  reach,  they  have  proved ; 
but  they  have  principally  confined  themselves  to  the  working  through 
NeMfs  Examples  on  Superficial  and  Solid  Mensuration.  They  have  been 
taught  to  lay  down  plans  from  the  field-book,  and  estimate  the  areas,  when 
laid  down. 

Artificers'  Rules.     Examples. 

Mechanics, — Simple  examples  in  work;  Steam  Engine;  to  find  the 
H.P.,  when  Steam  is  said  to  act  expansively ;  the  Water  evaporated ;  the 
duty  of  the  Engine,  &c. ;  dynamicsil  formulsD ;  accumulated  work. — ^Tezt 
booK,  Tate's  Exercises. 

Statical  Problems. — Solved  by  construction;  Equilibrium  of  beams, 
by  principle  of  moments  and  degrees  of  pressures  (we   have  the 
Instrument  made  at  Watkins  and  Hill's).    Problems  on  Friction; 
Problems  on  L.  Z  of  resistance. 
Hydrostaiical  Principles. — Estimation  of  Pressure  of  Fluids  or  Sur- 
faces ;  conditions  of  Floatation  ;   Specific  Gravities;  depth  to  which 
Vessels  sink;  Bramah's  Press. 
Astronomy. — Ideas  of  Ancient  Philosophers:  Ptolemaic  and  Epicyclical 
Theory  ;  Tycho  Brah^  ;  observed  Motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus  ;  Coper- 
nican  Theory  and  that  of  Tycho  Brah^  would  cause  the  same  apparent 
motions ;  Planetary  System ;    Bode's  Law  of  Distances ;  Synodic  Time ; 
Kepler's  Laws  (simplified) ;  Theory  of  Gravitation  (simple  illustrations)  ;  the 
Law ;  disturbances  of  Planets  on  one  another  (simple  illustrations) ;  Man- 
ner in  which  iV^p/tifitf  was  discovered;  Centrifugal  force  ;  Proofs  that  the 
Earth  is  not  round  ;  the  Earth  not  a  perfect  e*  re,  but  bulging  at  the  Equa- 
tor; Measurement  of  are  of  1**  on  Meridian;  length  of  the  Seconds  Pendu- 
lum in  different  latitudes,  how  caused;  Gravity  dependent  on  attraction  of 
eand  Centiifugal  force  (simplified)  at  the  Equator ;  Gravity;  Attraction  of 
0 ;  Centrifugal  fon:e. 

Earth's  Rotation. — Explanation  of  rising  and  setting  of  bodies  on  this 

supposition  ;  horizon. 
Latitude  and  Longitude. — Methods  of  finding  them,  with  examples. 
The  Seasons. — Simple  illustrations,  with  largo  terrestrial  globe  for 
children;  Applanations  of  a  more  Geometrical  kind;  Astronomical 
causes  of  climate. 
Trade  Winds. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Time. — Sidereal,  Solar,  and  Mean-day,  illus- 
trated simply. 
The  Tropical  Year. 

Eclipses. — Why  not  every  full  Moon;  Moon's  Phases;  Refraction; 
Aberration  and  Parallax  (simplifications). 
Lower  Division, — Arithmetic^  as  in  the  Upper  Division ;  Algebra,  of  an 
elementary  kind  ;  Euclid,  Book  I. ;  Practical  Geometry,  and  art  of  Con* 
struction ;  Mechanics,  the  same  course  as  before,  only  easier  examples ; 
Trigonometry,  end  of  Rt.  /.''A';  ilfeffiiiiraiton»  Superfioial^  as  the  last 
division ;  Astronomy,  as  in  the  other  division. 
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II.  Studsnts. 

1st  Class.— Arithmetic' as  for   the  Teachers;  lEleraentary  Algebra,   to 
Quadratic  Eqitations,  examples  on  Work ;  Euclid,  Book  I. 

'2nd  Class. — ^Arithmetic ;  jAIgebra  to  greatest  C.  Factor,  Tate  s  Exercises 
on  Work ;  Euclid,  Book  I.,  1-20. 

3rd  Class. — They  have  gone  through  a  course  of  teaching  in  the  Science 
of  Arithmetic. 

(Signed)  T.  N.  Stalky,  Maihematicdl  Lecturer. 


Afpendix  C. 


SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section^) 

Section  1. 
Give  dates  for  the  following  events : — 

1.  Tlie  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  the  commeneedieflt  of 
the  Captivity. 

2.  The  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphaii?». 

3.  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

Section  2. 
What  events  are  associated,  historically,  with  the  following  placjs  ? 

1.  Jericho. 

2.  Sidun. 

3.  Babylon. 

Section  3> 
Draw  maps — 

1.  Of  Judea  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

2.  Of  the  Countries  traversed  by  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  I^nd. 

3.  Of  the  Countries  between  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  illustrative  of  the  tra- 
vels of  St.  Paul. 

Section  4. 

1 .  State,  shortly,  what  is  recorded  of  the  Deluge. 

2.**  When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my  works,*' 
Pfl.  xcv.  9.    To  what  events  does  this  passafse  refer? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  allusions  made  in  the  New  Testament  to  facts 
related  in  the  Pentateuch  ? 

Section  6* 
Describe — 

1.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 

2.  The  daily  morning  and  evening  Sacrifices. 

3.  The  Feast  of  the  rassover,  as  observed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and 
compare  it  with  the  Gospel  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper. 

Sectiofi  6. 

1.  In  what  words  did  our  Lord  explain  the  Parable  of  the  Sower? 

2.  Enumerate,  in  their  chronological  order,  the  principal  events  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  journeys  from  Jerusalem  to  Capernaum. 

3.  Collect  from  the  different  Evangelists  the  Grospel  Narrative  oftho 
events  recorded  between  our  Lord's  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  his  Resur- 
veetion. 

Section  7. 
1.  What  Prophecies  having  reference  to  the  Messiah  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Pentateuch  ? 
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2.  What  Prophecies  have  reference  to  the  Messiah  in  his  offices  as  a 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  ? 

3.  What  did  our  Lord  prophesy  as  the  ^Signs  which  should  precede  the 
Destrction  of  Jerusalem? 

4.  Give  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken 
of  under  the_character  of  a  Shepherd. 

Section  8. 

Give  passag^es  of  Scripture  illustrative  of— 

1.  Justification. 

2.  Regeneration. 

3.  Sanctification. 

And  state  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  thereon,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
her  Articles. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 
(One  Qacfttion  only  it  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.)     ' 

Section  1. 
Give  dates  for  the  following  events: — 

1.  The  testimony  of  PJiny,  the  younger,  to  the  prevalence  of  Christi- 
anity. 

2.  The  persecution  of  M.  Antoninus.  ^^ 

3.  The  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Papal  See. 

Section  2.1 

1.  What  account  is  given  by  heathen  writers  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  early  Christians  were  subjected  ? 

2.  What  testimony  do  heathen  writers  bear  to  the  morality  of  the  early 
Christians  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 

Section  3. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  names  applied  to  the  early  Christians  by  them- 
selves and  by  their  enemies. 

2.  Into  what  classes  were  Christians  divided  in  the  Primitive  Church  ? 

3.  What  different  orders  of  the  ministry  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  what  were  those  of  the  Primitive  Church  ? 

Section  4. 

1.  Enumerate  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  give  some  accountof  one  of 
them,  and  of  his  writings. 

2.  State  some  particulars  as  to  the  apologies  of  the  early  Churches. 

3.  What  was  Gnosticism  ?    What  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  sect 
of  the  Gnostics? 

Section  5. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Constantine  succeed  to  the  Empire? 

2.  What  were  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  Empire  in  his  time,  and 
what  power  did  he  assume  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  controversy  in  respect  to  image  worship. 

Section  6. 

1.  What  testimony  is  borne  to  the  existence  of  an  early  British  Church? 

2.  State  shortly  under  what  circunutances  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  effected. 

3.  What  abuses  had  their  origin  in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
under  what  circumstances? 

Section  7. 
1.  What  were  the  Dioceses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church?    Where  did 
the  Clergy  at  first  reside,  and  where  preach?    Under  what  circumstances 
did  the  payment  of  tithe  originate ;  and  how  was  it  appropriated? 
II.  2  H 
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2.  How  did  churehes  first  come  to  be  erected  ?  What  was  the  ori^n  of 
the  division  of  parishes  ;  and  what  is  the  origin  of  lay  patronage  r 

Section  8. 

1.  In  what  points  is  the  assimilation  of  Paganism  ftild  Vtfperf  a:J)paretlt  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  Martyr,  Bilncy. 

3.  By  whom  were  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  originally  no- 
minated ?  In  whose  reign  did  the  Pope  obtain  this  power  ?  By  what  Kinff 
was  it  resumed?  By  whom  was  the  statute  of  praemunire  enacted,  and 
with  what  objects  ?    In  what  respects  does  it  still  remain  in  force  ? 

Section  9. 

1,  Write  out  the  Tenth  Article,  and  give  the  Scriptural  proofs. 

2.  Write  out  the  Seventh  Article,  paraphrase  it,  state  to  what  Heresy  it 
is  opposed,  and  explain  the  last  sentence  in  the  first  clause. 


•^, 


GltEEK  tESTAMENT. 
Translate 
Kai  eirriputrtay*  airbv  6i  6')(Koi  XiyorieQ'  rl  ovp  iroi^triaptv* ;  inroKpi" 

6  ex"^^  (ipuffiara  ofioiwc  iroielTta'  UXOov*  ^e  Koi  TeXwvai  jSaTTTiaOfivai  ko) 
eiiroy  vpog  avrdy  Ai^do'JcaXc,  rl  ifotiiatofxtv ;  d  Se  tnciv  irpoq  airovQ'  iirfiiv 
ifKiov  vapcL  TO  ^larerayfiiyov*  vfiiy  'rrpdaatre'  iiTTfpufTbtv  Se  6.vToy  Kal 
crrparevofievoi  Xiyoyrtc'  ri  froiija'tjjfjLey  koI  fffiiic ;  Kal  latty  airotc'  fiif^iya 
hiaffdarfTe*  firiH  avKO^ayrfitrriTk^  Kal  cLpKiKrOs  toiq  di//biv(0(c  vfiioy' 
Parse  the  verbs  marked*,  and  explain  the  formation  of  the  tenses. 
Trace  {he  roots  and  explain  the  meaning  of  rcXwyai,  <TvKo4>avThvj  h^iavia. 
Make  a  list  of  English  words  derived  from  words  occurring  in  this  pas- 
re. 

'ranslate  the  sentence  f^XBov  Bh  ddl  rtk&yai,  &c.,  into  Latin. 
In  what  war  are  the  sokiiers  here  tteiftioned  supposed  to  have  been 
engaged  ? 

IV.  T^imrtat* 

*Oi  5^  oxXot  yPoyrtt  -fKoXSvdfifraP  StPrf'  kuI  h^dfteroc  Avrovc,  iXaXei 
dvroTc  wepl  n7c  /SatriXc/ac  tov  Oeoi),  Khi  rove  ^itdy  txoyrag  Oepairiltic 
Idro'  'H  ^€  4/xepa  ^p^aro  KXiretf  itpofrcXdoyrec  ^c  6i  ^ut^EKa  liwor 
hvff,  *AfjrSXiftMP  rdv  ^Xot,  tpa  hnXBdyrec  itc  rhc  kvkX^  K&ftat  Kal  rowt 
iiypovQ  KaraXvirtaffif  Kal  evptoviy  kviffiTifffidy'  6ti  i^i  kv  eprift^  rotr^  Idftiy 
€ive  ^k  irphc  fivredcj  A^e  Sldtoiq  hfiltc  i^dyhy'  6i  Ik  liwoy,  'Ovic  cc^iv 
ilfjiiy  vXlioy  ii  irlyTt  Sproi  Kal  Jvo  Ix^^c,  U  firfh  TroptvBivTtQ  hfUi^ 
iLyopa«r(OfjL£v  etc  nayra  tov  Xaoy  rovroy  fipwfiara*  Jjeray  yap  waei  arSpcc 
irevraMO^/Xcoi*  ?«re  ^c  irpoc  tovq  /iaOiyrac  dvrot),  icaraicX/yare  Avrowc 
tXialac  hyit  TTByriiKOPTa-  Kal  kiroin<ray  5vrflii,  icai  kyiKXtvap  Airityra^^ 
Xafiify  hi  rove  friyre  Aprovc  ml  rove  hvo  IxPhaci  di^a/SXeif/ac  »C  top 
ovpapipy  hX6y^&ty  Avrtfi^i  Kol  Kariickturtf  Kal  ihiBof»  roif  fiaOriT&tc 
TOpaTiOiyai  Tf  o^Xf'  Ka)  c^ayov  cat  ixopratrBriffay  iravrcc*  i^al  ^pBri  to 
^eoivtrnaay  itvrolt  KXaciidnav  xSi^iyoi  hw^iKa. 

thow  the  diifereBt  vaes  of  the  aorist  and  imperfect  tenses  in  Greek. 
xplain  the  force  of  dvdf  and  supply  the  ellipse  before  KXanac 
What  aeepuntff  of  this  and  «  similar  ndraele  are  given  by  the  other 
Evangelists  ? 

V.  Translate 

'£v  ii  f£  XaXieat^^pvTa  iivroy  ^Kiptuaidt  ri^SirtK  iiptmiiafiraf/  hvrf' 
It^iXBitp  ci  itymtrey  6  he  fapi^toc  lh*^y  iBavfjutvep  Bn  ov  vpbrov 
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i^apiVraaft  ro  HuBtv  rw  Tor/ffiiov  xal  roO  vlymcoc  i^dapl(ere-  r6  le 
tffwdey  vfiQy  yifiei  hfurayiiQ  koI  irovriptaQ'  a^povcC)  ovx  ^  'troiifffac  ro 
lS(o$ev,  M  r6  itnt&cy  Iwdi^tr'E';  ir\9lp  ro  h6vra  iirt  iXcty/ixoWi^v  koI 
idov  wavra  KaOapa  vfiiv  ktrnv'  AXX'  6va\  vfiiv  toIq  ^apitraioiQ^  Sti 
avoSeKarovre  to  i/ivoafxo'v  ka\  to  nfiyavoy  Kal  vdv  Xaxavov,  ica)  iro- 
pipXEffBe  T^y  Kpierty  Koi  r^y  dydxiiv  tov  dtov'  rdvra  thi  votfitraiy 
Kaxeiya  fi^  in^iiyai' 

Explain  the  word  dvivtaiv. 

Is  there  any  differetiod  between  iSS6  cbauic  and  Hellenistic  use  of  the 
word  apurrov  ? 

Mention  any  fonttsoT  Words,  or  of  expression,  m  this  Gospel,  which  are 
peculiar  to  writers  of  the  age  and  country  of  St.  Luke,  and  give  an  account 
of  his  life. 


CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

First  Class. 

I.  Translate— ^ 

Quare,  quoniaVn  i^,  ^uod  primum,  atque  hujus  imperii  disciplinsBque 
majorum  proprium  est,  facere  nondum  andeo :  faciam  id,  quod  est  ad  seve- 
ritatem  lenius,  ad  communem  salutem  utilius.  Nam,  si  te  interfici  jussero, 
residebit  in  re  publica  reliqua  conja'ratorum  manus.  Sin  tu  (quod  te 
jamdudum  hortor)  exieris,  exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  comitum  magna  et 
pemiciosa  sentina  rei  publicsB.  13.  Quid  est,  Catillna  ?  num  dubitas  id, 
me  imperante,  facere,  quod  jam  tua  sponte  faciebas?  Exire  ex  urbe  jubet 
consul  hostem.  Interrogas  me*  num  in  exsilium  ?  Non  jubeo  :  sed  si  me 
consulis,  suadeo. 

Give  examples  from  Roman  History  which  show  the  meaning  of  the 
first  sentence. 

Keliqua  manul^.  Name  the  persons  known  to  have  been  engaged  in 
that  conspiracy,  or  supposed  to  have  favoured  the  designs  of  the  conspirators. 

Distinguish  between  consulere  aliquem,  and  consuTere  alicui. 

II.  Translate— 

Hsec  igitur  prima  lex  amicitise  sanciatur,  ut  ab  amicis  honesta  petamus, 
amicorum  caussd  honesta  faciamus :  ne  exspectemus,  quidem,  dum  rogemur  : 
studium  semper  adsit,  cunctatio  absit :  consQium  vero  dare  guadeamus 
libere :  plurimum  in  amicitia  amicorum  bene  saudentium  valeat  auctoritas : 
eaque  et  adhibeatur  ad  monendum  non  modo  aperte,  sed  etiam  acriter, 
si  res  postulabit,  et  adhibitse  pareatnr. 

What  distinguished  persons  take  part  in  this  dialogue,  and  for  what  were 
they  severally  famous. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus. 

III.  Translate— 

Sed  in  omni  oratione,  mementote,  earn  me  laudare  senectutem,  quse  fun- 
damentis  adolescentice  constituta  sit.  Ex  quo  id  efficitur,  quod  ego  magno 
quondam  cum.  assen^u  omnium  dixi:  Miser  am  esse  senectulem,  qu€B  se 
oratione  d^enderet.  Non  cani,  non  rugse  repente  auctoritatem  arripere 
possunt :  sed  honeste  acta  superior  eetas  rructus  capit  auctoritatis  extremos. 
H»c  enim  ipsa  sunt  honorabilia,  quse  videntur  levia  atque  comraunia, 
salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  assurgi,  dediici,  reduci,  consuli :  quo)  et  apud  nos 
et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  ut  qussque  optime  morata,  ita  dili^entissime  obser- 
vant ur.  Lysandrum  Lacedosmonium,  cujus  modo  mentionem  feci,  dicere 
aiunt  solitum,  Lacedsmone  esse  honestissimum  domicilium  senectutis. 
Nusquam  enim  tantum  'tribuitur  setati,  nusquam  est  senectus  honoratior. 
Quin  etiam  memorise  proditum  est,  quum  Auenis,  ludis,  quidam  in  thea« 
trum  grandis  natu  venisset,  in  magno  consessu  locum  ei  a  suis  civibus  nus- 
quam datum ;  quum  autein  ad  Lacedsmonios  accessisset,  qui  legati  quum 
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easeht,  certo  in  loco  considerant,  consiurexisae  omnes,  et  seDem  iUam 
sessum  recepisse. 

What  persons  are  named  in  this  dia1oii:ue,  either  as  taking  part  in  it,  or 
as  remarkable  for  their  character  and  actions  ? 

What  were  the  views  of  the  various  sects  of  philosophers  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  founders  and  of  the  tenets 
of  the  principal  Schools  of  Philosophy  ?    To  which  did  Cicero  adhere  ?  ^ 


'  CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION,    ' 

I.  To  what  family  of  languages  does  the  Latin  belong  ? 

What  modem  languages  are  more  or  less  remotely  allied  to  the  Latin  ? 

II.  On  what  occasions,  and  to  what  extent,  have  Latin  words  been  in- 
troduced into  our  language  ? 

From  what  part  of  their  verbs  are  corresponding  verbs  in  our  language 
generally  derived  ?    Give  instances  of  this. 

III.  What  gender  are  these  words:  humus,  pelagus,  cadaver,  nquor, 
caro,  sanguis,  and  dies  ? 

IV.  Translate— 

Quum  PriscusTarquinius  occisus  essetTanaquil  de  superior  parte  domus 
populum  allocuta  est,  dicens ;  regem  grave  quidem,  sed  non  letale  vulnus 
accepisse ;  eum  petere,  ut  populus,  dum  conviduisset,  Servio  TulUo  obediret. 

Give  the  present,  preterite,  and  supine  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage. 

Why  are  regem  and  eum  in  the  objective,  and  S.  Tullio  in  the  dative 
case? 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius. 

V.  Translate— 

Dum  Porsena  urbem  obsidebat,  Qu.  Mucins  Scsvola,  juvenis  ibrtis 
animi,  in  castra  hostium  se  contulit,  eo  consilio,  ut  regem  occideret.  At 
ibi  scribam  regis  pro  ipso  rege  interfecit.  Tum  a  regiis  satellitibus  com- 
prehensus,  et  ad  regem  deductus,  quum  Porsena  eum  ignibus  allatis  ter- 
reret,  dextram  arse  accenscB  imposuit,  donee  flammis  oonsumta  esset 

Conjugate  the  verbs  in  this  passage. 

Give  a  list  of  English  words  derived  from  words  occurring  in  this 
passage. 

To  what  nation  did  Porsena  belong?  What  were  the  principal  cities  of 
that  nation  ?  What  institutions  did  the  Romans  receive  from  them  ?  What 
account  is  given  of  their  origin  ? 

VI.  Translate— 

Proficiscitur  autem  Cretam,  ibique  perpetuum  exillium  egit,  abjicique  in 
mare  ossa  sua  moriens  jussit,  ne,  reliquiis  suis  Lacedemonem  relatis.  Spar- 
tani  se  religione  jurisjurandi  solutos  arbitrarentur. 

Why  are  Cretam  and  Lacedemonem  severally  in  the  accusative  case? 

By  what  are  the  mood  and  tense  of  the  last  word  determined  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  person  to  whom  this  passage  refers. 

VII.  Translate— 

Postqtiam  in  Urbem  venerat,  concione  advocatft  sic  verba  fecit,  ut  nemo 
tarn  ferus  fuerit,  ouin  ejus  casum  lachrymarit,  inimicumque  his  se  osten- 
derit,  quorum  opera  patrift  pulsus  fuerat,  proinde  ac  si  alius  populus,  non  ille 
ipse  qui  tum  liebat,  eum  sacrilegii  damnasset 

Describe  the  character  of  the  person  here  alluded  to.  Of  what  sacrilege 
had  he  been  accused  ?    Give  an  account  of  his  death. 

VIII.  Translate— 

Quum  Agesilaus  jam  animo  meditaretur  profidsci  in  Persas,  et  ipsum 
regem  adoriri.  nuntius  ei  dome  venit  Ephordm  jussu,  helium  Athenienses 
et  Boeotios  indixisse  Lacedemoniis ;  quare  venire  ne  dubitaret.  Qui  cum 
victor!  prsaesset  exercitui,  maximamque  haberet  fiduciam  regni  Persarum 
potiundi,  gloriositts  tamen  duxit,si  institutis  patritt  paruisset,  quam  si  bello 
superasset  Asiam* 
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Give  some  account  of  the  Ephori.  ^ 

Name  the  Grecian  generals  who  obtained  yiotories  over  the  Persians  before 
this  time. 

Who  was  king  of  Persia  at  this  time  ?  Describe  his  character  and  the 
principal  events  of  his  reign. . 


LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

Translate  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages  into  Latin,  explaining 
by  reference  to  Arnold's  Exercises  the  aiiferenees  which  you  may  observe 
in  each  sentence  between  the  English  and  Latin  idioms : — 

I.  As  the  laws  of  Draco  were  so  cruel  that  they  could  not  be  observed, 
Solon,  a  man  of  remarkable  justice,  was  chosen*  who  might  found,  as  it 
were,  a  new  state  with  new  laws.  Which  office  he  so  discharged,  that  he 
obtained  equal  favour  both  with  the  commons  and  the  nobles,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  agitated  by  lasting  contentions. 

II.  There  remained  one  way  through  the  Sequani,  bjr  which  the  Helve- 
tians could  not  go  without  the  consent  of  the  Sequani,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  pass.  When  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  do  this  of 
their  own  accord,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Dumnorix  the  CBduan,  that  they 
might  obtain  leave  from  the  Sequani  by  his  intercession.  Dumnorix 
could  do  much  with  the  Sequani  by  his  personal  influence  and  bounty,  and 
he  was  friendly  with  the  Helvetians,  because  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Orgetorix  from  that  state :  and  being  excited  by  a  desire  of  obtaining 
supreme  power,  he  was  aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,  and  wished 
to  have  as  many  states  as  possible  attached  to  himself  by  his  kind  offices. 
He  therefore  undertook  the  affair,  and  fjersuaded  the  Sequani  to  allow  the 
Helvetians  to  pass  through  their  territories ;  and  induced  them  to  exchange 
hostages,  that  the  Sequani  should  not  oppose  the  march  of  the  Helvetians ; 
and  that  the  Helvetians  should  pass  through  without  damage  or  injury. 

III.  If  the  influence  of  integ^rity  be  so  great,  that  we  love  it  even  in 
those  whom  we  have  never  seen, or,  what  is  more,  even  in  an  enemy:  what 
wonder  if  the  souls  of  men  l>e  stirred  when  they  seem  to  have  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  those  with  whom  they  can  become 
connected  by  friendly  intercourse  ?  Love  however  is  confirmed  when  bene- 
fits are  received,  and  kindly  feeling  is  observed,  and  intimacy  is  added ;  for 
when  these  are  superadded  to  that  first  movement  of  the  soul  and  love,  a 
striking  greatness  of  affection  begins  to  kindle  into  a  flame.  But  if  there 
are  any  who  suppose  that  this  proceeds  from  weakness,  in  the  hope  that 
each  person  may  have  one  by  whose  means  he  may  obtain  the  object  of 
his  desire,  they  certainly  assign,  so  to  speak,  a  low  and  ignoble  origin  to 
friendship,  who  assert  that  it  is  bom  of  poverty  and  want. 


.^  ARITHMETIC. 

[  (One  example  only  is  to  be  worked  in  each  Section.) '  j 

The  ezamplet  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  lo  worked  as  to  render  each  step  in 
the  operation  intelligible  to  a  class  in  an  Elementary  School. 

Section  1. 

*  1.— Subtract  347  horn  938. 

*  2.— Divide  2968  by  4. 

Section  %. 

•L  Show  that  •!«—. 


*  2.  Find  the  value  of  ^of  ^ 


3      i» 

4 
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Section  3. 

*  1.  Divide  -004  by  ^00002. 

*  2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  12*25. 

Section  4. 

*  1.  If  15  yards  cost  5«.,  how  many  can  be  bought  for  11«.? 

*  2.  If  8  horses  consume  7  bushels  of  oats  in  9  days,  how  many  bushels 
will  17  consume  in  12  days?. 

*  3.  How  many  apples  at  4d.  per  dozen  are  worth  150  apples  at  Sd,  per 

score  ?  *         '  • 

Section  5. 

1.  What  sum  put  to  interest  will  amount  to  £345  in  3  jrears  at  5  per  pent.? 

2.  What  rate  of  interest  arises  from  mpney  invested  in  the  3  per  cents, 

at  48?  .     .    .     ,     . 

Section  6. 

1.  If  the  carriage  of  6  cwt.  3  qrs.  for  124  ^\h%  fost  ^3.  4e.  ^(L,  wb.^t 
weight  could  be  carried  93  ^il^s  fir  $3.  0*,  7ia.? 

2.  Find  the  side  of  a  square  courl-yard  the  ^.^^p^^s^  pf  paving;  ^\\\^tk 
at  35.  9d.  per  square  yard  is  £38. 105.  5rf.  •        ,  •  i 

3.  I  bought  a  hor^  for  25  guineas,  and  the  ^/^i^e  d^9j  %q\^  ^in^  for  3Q 
guineas,  atloWipg  $  months'  credit :  \?^at  dia  I  gaJi^'per  ^ei\f. ? 

Section  t* 

1.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  1ft.  5ii\*  wide  will  cove^  the  floor  of  a  ro^oif 
29ft.  6in.  long  and  16ft.  5  in.  wide? 

'  2.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  rectangular  block  of  stone  whose  edges  are 
respectively  2fi.  din.,  1ft.  5in.,  and  1ft.  Uiq.^  and  whose  specific  gravity  i^ 

4-9>3?  

3.  How  ipa^y  pounds  of  gunpowder  of  which  each  cubic  fqot  weighs 
932lbs.  will  fill  a  box  whose  height  is  2ft.  5in.,  breadth  1ft.  7in.|  a^id  length 
5ft.  9in.?  - 

Section  8« 

1.  A  and  B  are  partners  in  trade;  A  invests  r^  of  the  joint  capital  for 

10^  ipontbs,  and  B  receives^  of  the  ffdlu :  ^ow  Ipf^  |7as  B*9  mon^y  in- 
vested? 13    * 

2.  A  cpntractpr  puts  1 1  navigators  to  work  on  an  eiicavatioUt  an^  it  \% 
ascertained  that,  from  the  natv^re  of  the  grpund,  if  7  of  tHeoi  be'employed 
as  pickmen  and  ^he  rest  as  shovellers  the  work  will  be  equally  divided.  On 
this  understanding  they  are  to  oe  paid  5«.  per  day ;  to  expedite  the  work 
another  of  the  men  is  however  required  to  tfike  a  pick;  >t^hat'  additional 
wages  are  the  shove^er8  entitled  to  ?  '    ' 


HISTORY. 
(QoA  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  e%ch  Section.) 

Sectiofi  1. 

1.  State  shortly  under  what  circumstances  the  four  great  Empires  of 
antiquity  succeeded  each  other. 

2.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  cp^pire. 

Sections, 
1.  Into  what  two  great  families  does  the  ancie^it  nee  PHbe  C^lts  appear 
to  have  been  divided?  What  representatives  have  they  at  the  present  time? 
What  ground  is  there  for  assigning  to  one  of  these  &mil^es«  fX  Wasf,  ^a 
Asiatic  origin  ?  ..-.-•       .  .    im 
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2.  What  incursions  did  the  Gauls  make  into  Greece  ?  What  territories 
did  they  take  possession  of  in  Asia  Minor  ? 

3.  What  Clans  of  the  CeltsD  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  under 
what  circumstances  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  and  what  Emperor  did  th^  Romans  finally 
abandon  Britain  ? 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  history  of  the  great  Constai^tine  4«soQi(ited  with 
that  of  Britain  ? 

3.  What  monuments  are  there  of  the  original  inhahitapts  of  Ireland  ? 
By  what  name  was  that  country  known  from  the  fourth  (o  $he  eleventh 
century?  In  what  respects  do  its  inhabiti^nts,  during thf^t  period,  appear 
to  have  differed  from  the  people  whom  they  succeeded  ? 

Section  4. 

Give  dates  for  the  following  events : — 

1.  The  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  and  the  Norman  Conqu^t. 

2.  The  accessions  of  Edward  III.  and  George  I. 

3.  The  death  of  Charles  I.  and  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Sectioi^^. 

1 .  At  what  time  and  under  wh^t  circuoistances  was  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land effected  ? 

2.  What  were  the  British  possessions  in  the  time  of  Henry  V .  ? 

3.  When,  and  under  what 'circumstances,  were  the  British  possessions  in 
France  lost  ? 

Section  6. 

1.  Who  were  the  Sovereigns  of  the  line  pf  Plantagenet?  What  children 
had  Ifenry  11.? 

2.  What  was  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne? 

3.  Who  were  the  great  writers  of  the  tiipe  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? — ^what 
were  their  principal  works,  and  what  were  so.nie  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  literature  of  that  period  as  compared  with  that  pf  the  time  of  (^u^en 
Anne? 

SeeOatt  7. 

1.  What  was  the  Feudal  System  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  last  of  the  Crusades. 

3.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  upon  commeroe  and  industry, 
and  on  the  progress  of  civilization  ? 

Section  8. 

1 .  Give  some  account  of  the  colonization  of  North  America  by  the  British. 

2.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
become  a  British  possession  ? 

3.  What  was  the  foundatioi^  of  the  British  power  in  India?  6We  some 
account  of  the'present  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  India, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

(One  Question  only  is  to  b^  anf  wered  in  each  Section.)   \ 

Section  1. 

1.  Draw  a  Plan  of  the  College  grounds,  of  t^e  neiglibofiting  roi^ds  ^nd 
Creftlc,  apd  of  the  course)  of  th?  River. 

2.  Draw  a  Map  of  England  showing  its  river  system  and  water-shed- 

3.  Draw  «t  l^ap  of  t|ie  United  States  of  America. 

Section  2. 

Where  are  the  following  places  situated,  and  for  what  remarkable  ? 
1.  Twickenham*  Macclesfield,  Redditch. 
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Where  are  the  following  capes  or  headlands  situated  ?— 

2.  Flamborough  Head,  Beechy  Head,  the  Lizard  Point. 

3.  Describe  the  course  of  the  river  Thames. 

Section  3. 

Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  following  countries — 

1.  Portugal. 

2.  Norway. 

3.  Belgium. 

Section  4. 

Explain  the  methods  used  in  projecting — 

1.  A  Hemisphere. 

2.  The  Map  of  Europe. 

3.  Mercator's  Projection. 

Section  5. 

In  what  respects  are  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  apparent  in  the 
modifications  of  temperature  produced  by —  . 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Elevation  and  Aspect. 

3.  The  distribution  of  Land  and  Water? 

Section  6. 

1.  What  property  of  water  facilitates  the  radiation  of  its  heat ;  and  by  what 
wise  provision  is  it,  at  a  certain  point,  arrested  ? 

2.  Account  for  the  cold  of  elevated  regions. 

3.  Describe  an  Arctic  winter. 

Section  7. 

1.  Why  do  easterly  winds  prevail  within  the  tropics,  and  westerly  winds 
without  them  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  temperature  of  the  western  shores  of  great  continents  more 
equable  than  that  of  their  eastern  shores  ?    Give  examples  of  this. 

3.  Describe  some  of  the  great  Currents  of  the  Ocean  and  account  for  them. 

Section  8. 

1.  Account  for  the  daily  change  in  the  time  of  high  water  and  for  spring 
and  neap  tides. 

2.  When  it  is  high  water  here,  why  is  it  high  water  also  at  the  Antipodes? 

3.  Account  for  the  deposition  of  uew,  and  explain  whv  it  is  deposited  in 
different  quantities  on  different  surfaces,  and  why  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance on  a  cloudless  night. 

Section  9. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  water-shed  of  Central  Europe. 

2.  Define  an  isothermal  line,  and.state  what  such  lines  form  the  northern 
limits  of  the  following  fbrms  of  vegetation :  the  Sugar*cane,  Rice,  the  Vine, 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats. 

,   3.  Give  some  account  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Geology  of  England. 


METHOD. 

1.  Write  out  the  heads  of  a  lesson  on  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
Catechism,  "  What  is  your  duty  towards  God  ?'* 

2.  Write  out  the  heads  of  a  lesson  on  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth. 

3.  Describe  the  school  of  which  you  are  the  master,  and  give  the  results 
of  your  experience  in  the  management  of  it. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
(One  Qaestion  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section,  1. 

1.  Put  the  stops  and  capital  letters  to  the  following  passage : — 

^  be  wise  in  choosing  objects  diligent  in  marking  carefal  in  re- 
membering them  yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own  humours 
one  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  court  what 
he  saw  there  oh  said  he  the  king  was  excellently  well  trimmed." 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentence : — 

'*  Who  where  the  great  writers  of  the  time  of  george  II  what  were 
there  "principle  works  and  what  where  the  caracteristics  of  this 
period  in  our  litterature  as  compaired  with  that  ?'* 

3.  Give  reasons  for  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  following  sentences :— - 

"  Her  Majesties  Service." 
<'  I  bought  this  book  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller.'* 
And  point  out  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of  the  following  :— 

'*  He  is  the  Queen's  enemy." 
*'  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  Queen's/' 

Section  2. 

1.  Give  the  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin  word  jacio. 

2.  What  are  the  derivations  of  the  following  words? — ^transgress,  detri- 
ment, alone,  agast,  aghast,  astronomy,  telegraph- 

3.  Give  examples  of  a  noun  formed  Arom  the  pkst  participle  of  a  verbj  a 
diminutive  noun,  and  a  frequentative  verb. 

4.  To  what  languages  are  the  following  words  common  ? — ^know,  lick,  sit. 

Section  3. 
Write  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  following  passaees : — 

1.  "That  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance 
ever  should  arise  in  the  Commonweaith,  tnat  let  no  tnan  in  this 
world  expect;  when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  con- 
sidered, and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of 
civil  liberty  attained  that  wise  men  look  for." — Milton. 

2.  ''It  is  unnatural  for  a  man  to  court  and  huj^  solitariness;  yet  a 

desert  is  better  than  a  debauched  compamon.  The  Naxarites 
who  might  drink  no  wine  were  also  forbidden  to  eat  grapes 
whereof  Trine  is  made." — Fullbr. 

3.  "  All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  urill 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hatCf 
And  coura£[e  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me." 

Section  4. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

Section  5. 

1.  What  evidence  is  there  of  an  eastern  origin  of  the  languages  of  Central 
Europe? 

2.  What  is  the  classification  of  the  European  languages  ? 

3.  What  are  the  elements  of  modem  English,  and  wnat  is  its  histoiy  ? 

Section  6. 

1 .  Give  examples  of  six  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  sharp  and  flat  mute  consonants. 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  does  a  combination  of  sharp  and  flat  mnte 
consonants  in  the  same  syllable  become  pronounceable  ?  Give  examples  of 
this. 
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'    Transpose  the  folio  wing  passage: — 

'*  To  preside  in  the  pul)lic  assembly  of  fais  countrymen,  Gideon,  the 
renowned  champion  of  Israel,  quitted  the  threshing-floor;  and  to 
lead  the  Roq^ap  ^xv^ies  to  battle^  Gi|i(!ipp%t)i9>  the  OQuqueror  of 
the  Vojci,'  left  his  plough,  §nd,  to  return  to  his  native  fields, 
afterwards  dec'liqeii  the  re«rar49  gaia^d  t>y  ^3  victpdes." 


GEOMETRY.  TRIGPNPI^ETRY,  AND  I^ENSURATION. 

(Qq^  Questioo  Qnl^  tq  b^  aaiw«r^  ifi  e^h  Sfeptiqo.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Straight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  th§  §apae  straigfit  line  are  parallel 
to  one  another. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  qf  the  one  eqi^al  to  twp  sides  of  the  other, 
each  to  each,  but  the  angle  contained  bj  the  tyro,  sides  of  the  one  greater 
than  the  angle  contained  by  thf  two  sides  equ$^l  to  tl^em  of  the  other ;  the 
base  of  that  which  has  the  greater  angle  shall  be  greater  than  the  base  of 
the  other. 

3.  In  every  triapgle  the  squftre  of  the  side  subtending  either  of  the  acute 
anglf^s  is  less  than  the  square  of  the  sides  cQutaining  it  by  twice  the  rec- 
tangle contained  by  either  pf  these  ^ides,  and  the  straight  liqe  intercepted 
between  the  iK^ute  an^le  find  the  perpendicular  let  faU  upon  it  from  the 
opposite  angle. 

(The  first  fKise  Qnly  of  this  prppq^ ition  need  be  demonstrated.) 

Qcction  2. 

1.  Similar  triangles  fgre  tp  pne  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  ho- 
mologuous  sides. 

2.  If  one  ^ngle  of  a  triangle  be  equal  tQ  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  the 
greatest  side  ia  dpuhle  of  the  distance  of  its  middle  point  from  the  opposite 
angle. 

3.  If  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  straight  lines  which  bisect  two 
angles  of  an  equiUt^ral  triangle  straight  lines  be  dvawh  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangle,  they  will  trisect  the  sides. 

Section  ^. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  8m  (2  n+i)  «- 

2.  Show  that  Sin  a^Sin  (66^  +'a)— Sin  (60^-^) 

3.  Show  that  Sin  {n  +  %)a.  §in  «a=Sin»  (??  +  M  flf— S!in"  0- 

Section  i. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  Sin  eo''. 

2.  Expand  Cos  (a  +  b). 

3.  Havine  given  two  sides  of  a  triangla  and  the  included  angle,  inves- 
tigate a  method  adapted  to  logarithmic  c^loutoti<Ha  fcr  delf nuiniog  another 
angle  without  first  determining  the  third  %ide. 

Section  %». 

1.  From  the  top  of  a  tower  100  feet  in  height,  the  angular  depression  of  a 
distant  object  is  observed  to  be  11^  I3f.  What  is  ^e  diHwoe  of  the  object  ? 

2.  To  determine  the  distance  froqi  o|;ie  iinqt^i^r  of  two  ini^essible  objects, 
C  and  D,  by  observations  from  stations  4-  &nd  B  in  the  same  plane,  whose 
distance  A  B  is  known.  Example  to  be  worked  by  construction.  A  Bf600, 
0  A  D=37%  D  A  8  =  58**  20,  C  B  A  =  53»  30'  D  B  C=45*  15'. 

3.  The  distances  of  three  inaccessible  objects,  A,B,  C  (in  the  same  plane), 
tern  one  anot\ier,  are  respectively  840,  760,  and  1000  yarns.  These  ieire 
observed  at  a  distant  point  P,  anq  the  angle  A  P  B  is  fisund  to  be  22^  11^' 
the  angle  A  P  C 1 7^  13^    Determine  the  position  of  P  by  construction,  and 
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its  distance  from  the  points  ABC;  or  show  how  thei|e  m9,j  he  determined 
hy  calculation. 

Section  6. 

1.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  pumber  N  ^o  tl^  hfu^f  a;  anc^  9bQW  that— 

log/'-^X^l      jj^l      jj    ' 
loV  N  y  10  10 

2.  Expand  a^ 

3.  Investigate  an  expression  for  determining  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
to  any  given  base  in  a  converging  series. 

Section  7. 

1.  Investigate  an  expression  tor  theaifeaof  a  quadrilateral  fignie  inscribed 
in  a  circle. 

2.  Expand  Sin  mx  in  terms  of  Sin  x. 

3.  Determine  either  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides,  ] 

Section  8. 

1.  Investigate  a  rule  for  determining  the  area  of  a  trapezoid. 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circular  plot  of  ground  whose  diameter  is  27 
chains? 

3.  The  side  of  an  octagon  is  10  feet,  what  is  its  area  ? 

4.  A  ring  is  generated  hy  the  revolution  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose 
side  is  three  inches  about  an  axis  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides  and  distant  6 
inches  from  it.    What  is  the  solidity  of  fl^e)  ring  and  its  surface. 

Section  9. 

1.  One  side  of  a  rectangular  field  i^  dou^e  the  other ;  the  field  measures 
20a.  Or.  19p.  :  what  are  its  sid^a  ^ 

2.  Given  the  several  offsets,  15,  25,  40,  10,  ($0,  30,  25,  8.,  18,  9,  8,  4,  6^  0, 
taken  at  one  chain's  length.    Required  the  area. ' 

3.  Required  the  plan  and  content  pf  a  four-sided  field  contained  by 
straight  lines  accordmg  to  the  fo^owiog  fi^l^-book — 
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ALGEBRA. 

■  »     •         ' 

(One  Queitioa  only  Is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  U 

Reduce  to  their  simplest  forms 
1.      (-  X  +  3)  ^  (X-  3)^  —  (-5  a?  +  6) 

%      30  a'6  ~  6  a*c  +  75  a  ^  -  15  a  J  c 

16  a ^  —  3ac 

^.  jj    3a"c  +  p  a^c  +  3  6*c 

Section  2. 
Reduce  to  their' simplest  forms 

h  J5"-2«+l 

ai-l 
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be         ■*■       6     ■*"  Fi  6 

Section  3. 

1.  Involve  (V2  —  3^3)  to  the  third  power. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

•  4- 6a:-  17a:*-  28a:»  +  49a?4 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3  V  5  +  V40 

Section  4. 
Solve  the  following  equations : — 
1.  «  —  a       2a:—  36       a  —  a: 


3  5  2 

2.  11         .  5  11 


=  o 


1*  *  -r    *i 

3.  r2  ar  + 

<5x  - 
17  a:  + 


12a;  +  11  ^  6a?  +  5       6a;+  11 

5  y  —  7  5?  =  —  288 
y     +3ar=       227 

6  y  +     ^  s        297         t 

Section  5. 
Solve  the  following  equations : — 

1.  3  V  112  -  8a?  =  19  +  V3a:+  7 

2.  a?  (y  +  «)  =  a    ,  y  (a:  +  «)  =  6   ,  ar  (x  +  y)  =  c 

3.  a;*  +  3  X  -  14  =  O 

Section  6. 

. '  1.  At  what  price  per  head  must  a  farmer  i)urchase  a  flock  of  100  sheep, 
that,  expending  1 0/.  in  feeding  them,  and  losing  9,  he  may  be  able  to  sell 
the  remainder  at  2/.  each  and  gain  20/.  ? 

2.  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book  by  fours,  and  find  three  odd  ones. 
I  then  turn  them  over  by  fives,  and  find  two  odd  ones.  The  last  time  I  do 
not  turn  them  over  so  often  by  twenty  times  as  I  did  the  first.  How  many 
pages  were  there  ? 

3.  A  passenger  train  and  a  luggage  train,  the  one  travelling  at  10  miles 
per  hour  less  speed  than  the  other,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  the  one  from 
London  and  the  other  from  Carlisle,  210  miles  apart,  and  pass  one  another 
at  a  certain  station  on  the  road.  The  passenger  train  sets  out  from  Carlisle 
to  return,  two  hours  after  the  luggage  train  sets  out  to  return  from  London ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  pass  one  another  at  the  same  station.  At  what 
rate  do  they^travel,  and  how  far  from  London  is  the  station  ? 

•    '  Section  7* 

1.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  —7,  the  number  of 
terms  8,  and  the  sum  28.    What  is  the  common  difierence? 

2.  A  person  sowed  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  the  next  year  he  sowed  again 
the  whole  produce  of  that  bushel,  and  so  on  until  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
be  had  a  bushels.  How  many  grains  of  wheat  must  each  grain  of  teed 
have  yielded,  supposing  it  to  have  yielded  the  same  number  every  year  ? 

3.  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £a,  which  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  whoee  ratio  is  r  for  n  years,  interest  being  assumed 
at  p  per  cent  per  annum. 

Section  8. 

587 

I .  Approximate  by  the  method  of  oontinned  fractions  to  the  yalne  of  r^* 
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(   2.  Show  in  the  above  example  that  the  approximating  fraotiona  must  be 

alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  true  value. 

230 
3.  How  can  the  fraction  -rr-  be  divided  into  two  others,  whose  denomi- 

natorsare  7  and  11. 


MECHANICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
[(One  Queition  only  is  to  be  answered  in^each  Section.) 

Section  1.  C'-r*- 

'1.  Define  the  unit  of  work,  and  show  that  if  a  pressure  of  m^^.  be  exerted 
through  a  space  of  n\  the  number  of  units  of  work  done  is  represented  by 
m  X  n. 

2.  How  many  tons  of  coals  can  be  raised  in  24  hours,  from  a  depth  of 
90  fathoms,  by  a  winding  engine  of  eight-horse  power  ? 

3.  In  how  long  a  time  would  a  five-horse  power  engine  empty  a  shaft 

8  feet  in  diameter  and  200  fathoms  deep,  which  is  full  of  water,  and  what 
would  be  the  expense  in  coals  if  the  engine  did  30  millions  duty  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  How  many  horses,  each  exerting  a  traction  of  200lb8.,  would  be  re- 
quired to  draw  a  waggon  weighing,  with  its  load,  5  tons,  up  a  hill  whose 
inclination  is  1  in  18;  the  traction  on  the  level  road  being  estimated  at 
l-20th  of  the  load  ? 

2.  A  shaft  256  feet  in  depth  is  to  be  pumped  dry  by  three  men  working 
in  succession ;  to  what  depths  must  they  respectively  sink  the  surface,  that 
each  may  do  an  equal  share  of  the  work  ? 

3.  On  what  principle  is  the  power  of  an  engine  economized  by  working 
It  expansively  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  The  section  of  a  stream  is  5  feet  by  7,  its  mean  velocity  is  3  feet  per 
second,  and  there  is  a  fall  upon  it  of  11  feet,  working  a  wheel  whose 
modulus  is  *6 :  how  many  quarters  of  corn  will  it  grind  in  1 2  hours,  allowing 
a  bushel  per  hour  to  each  horse-power  ? 

2.  A  stone  is  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower  100  feet  hij^h,  and  at  the 
same  instant  another  is  projected  upwards  from  its  base  with  a  velocity  of 
20  ft.  per  second,  where  will  they  pass  one  another  ? 

3.  A  cubical  block  of  stone  rests  upon  a  railway  truck :  what  must  be 
its  dimensions  (the  weight  per  cubic  foot  being  given),  that  it  may  just 
be  overturned  when  the  tram,  travelling  with  a  given  velocity,  is  suddenly 

stopped  ? 

Section  4. 

1.  An  iron  bar  4  feet  long  and  weighing  15  lbs.  is  supported  at  its  ex- 
tremities in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  weight  of  28  lbs.  is  suspended  at 
1  foot  from  one  end:  what  is  the  pressure  upon  each  point  of  support? 

2.  What  lading  will  a  rectangular  barge  carry  whose  length  is  30  feet, 
breadth  6  feet,  and  depth  4  feet,  each  square  foot  of  the  iron  weighing 

9  lbs.  ? 

3.  A  block  of  east  iron  weighing  100  lbs.  rests  upon  a  plank  of  oak, 
inclined  at  24**  to  the  horizon :  what  pressure  acting  parallel  to  the  plane 
will  draw  it  up  it,  and  what  down  it ;  and  what  is  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  leaet  pressure  which  will  draw  it  up  and  down ;  the  limiting  ang!e 
of  resistance  between  iron  and  oak  being  32**. 

Section  5. 

1.  How  is  it  known  that  the  earth  is  not  a  plane,  and  how  is  it  known 
that  it  is  a  sphere  ?    Give  one  reason,  and  the  simplest,  in  each  case. 

2.  Describe  the  apparent  motions  and  the  variations  in  brightness  of  one 
of  the  inferior  planets. 
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3.  Show  tbat  tiie  apfMurent  notions  of  the  planets  would  he  the  saiiie  as 
we  now  observe  them  to  be,  if,  revolving  round  the  sun;  tfo^  also  ti&volved 
with  him  round  the  earth  ? 

Section  6. 

1.  Show  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  i^ipalnent  elevatioil  lof 
the  pole  at  that  place. 

2.  Explain  the  seasons.  What  are  the  astronomical  causes  of  variation 
of  temperature? 

3.  The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  27*3  daVs,  Ahd  the  period 
between  one  new  moon  and  another  is  29*5  days.  How  is  one  of  these 
numbers  deduced  from  the  other  ? 

Section  7. 

1.  An  immersion  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  was  observed  at  10i»  11'  43^' 
apparent  time.  The  apparent  Greenwich  time  of  the  immersion  ^ms,  by 
the  Nautical  Almanao,  8^  IS'  56".  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  place 
of  bbservation, 

2.  Why  do  not  eclipses  return  every  month  ?  Why  are  eclipses  of  die 
moon  visible  at  all  places  of  the  earth's  surface  viliere  the  moon  is  visible* 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  only  at  certain  places  where  he  may  be  seen  ? 

.  3.  How  often  would  the  same  eclipses  return  if  there  were  no  regression 
of  the  moon's  nodes  ? 

Section  8. 

1.  How  many  geographical  miles  would  a  roan  travel  who  changed  his 
longitude  10**  travelling  due  east  in  latitude  45^  ? 

2.  State  Kepler's  law  of  the  ec^ual  description  of  areas,  and  prove  it  on 
mechanical  principles. 

3.  InvastiFate  a  formula  for  determining  the  hour  angle  from  an  observed 
altitude  of  the  sun ;  and  explain  how  the  true  time  is  determined  from  the 
hour  angle. 
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Afpendix  E. 


ST.  MARK^S  COLLEGE,  CHELSEA. 
Preparatory  Training  School. 

Arranj^ements  have  been  made  for  reoeiving  a  limited  number  of 
RoarderS)  of  ages  rans::ng  frt»m  Eight  Years  tu  Thirteen  at  admission.  At 
the  clos;^  of  the  lialf-ycar  following  their  iifteeiith  birthday,  they  will,  if  ot* 
suitable  character  and  attainments,  bave  the  option  of  entering  the  Colloee 
on  the  usual  terms,  or  of  roui.aining  at  the  School  another  year.  Tho 
School  will  be  conducted  bv  competent  Masters,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal.  Tn  a  idilion  to  the  usual  subjects  of  a  sound  English  education* 
Latin,  and  the  elements  of  MathcMnatical  and  Physical  Knowledge,  will  be 
tjught  to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Terms,  25/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly  in  advance.  There  will  bo  no  extra  charge  for  Washing,  Medical 
Attendance, or  Hooks.  Several  Scholarships  of  10/.  or  15/.  annual  vaUie, 
which  may  also  be  held  in  the  College,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  attached  to  the 
School.  These  will  be  awarded  by  examination  to  the  most  meritorious 
piipiU.  Vacations,  a  month  at  Midsummer,  and  a  month  at  Christmaa. 
Applications  for  admission  to  be  ciddressed  to  the  Principal  of  the  Colleiie. 

This  School  oflfers  peculiar  advantages  to  promising  bovs,  as  it  opens  the 
way  to  a  highly  respectable  provision  in  after-life.  '1  he  admission  of  Pupils 
will  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  as  regards  health,  olia- 
racter.  and  ability,  which  have  been  laid  down  for  admission  into  the  Col- 
lege ;  but  no  obligation  uill  be  entered  into  on  either  side  as  lo  the  disfional 
of  any  Youth  till  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  year.  The  School  is,  however^ 
recommended  specially  to  Boys  of  talent,  for  whom  national  education,  with 
its  present  prospects,  may  be  thought  to  atford  a  suitable  career. 

Pupils  must  be  recommended  by  a  Clergyman,  and  must  brinz  a  STood 
character  from  the  last  School  in  which  they  may  have  been  placed.  They 
must  be  in  good  health,  and  of  a  sound  constitution.  They  roust  be  plainly 
but  respectably  dressed,  and  their  linen  in  good  order. 

(Signed)        Dbrwbnt  Colbridob, 

St.  Mark's  ColU^ge,  Principal. 

August,  1847. 

P.S.    Every  Pupil  mu^t  he  provided  i^iih  the  following  articles: 

2  Suits  of  Clothes,  and  a  Cloak  or  Greatcoat.  3  Pair  of  Shoes. 

6  Dav-ShiHs.  A  Hat  and  a  Cap. 

3  Night-Shirts.  G  Towels. 

fi  Pair  of  Socket.  A  Comb  and  Hair-brush. 

A  Uiblo  and  Prayer-bjok. 
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Report  on  the  Chester  Diocesan  College  for  the  Training  of  School- 
masters. By  Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  of  Schools^  the  Rev. 
H.  MosELEV,  M.A,,  F,RS. 

My  Lords,  -  January,  1848.    : 

In  compliance  with  your  Lordships*  instructions  for  the 
inspection  of  training  schools,  I  proceeded  to  Chester  on  the  first  of 
November,  accompanied  by  my  colleague  the  Rev.  J.J.  Blandford, 
and  devoted  the  following  fortnight  to  the  inspection  of  the  Training 
College,  the  results  of  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you. 

By  the  munificent  contributions  chiefly  of  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  Institution,  the  chapel  has,  since  the  date  of  my  last  Report, 
been  completed,  and  is  now  dedicated  to  the  daily  services. 

It  is  a  structure  eminently  of  a  protestant,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
character. 

No  other  change  has  been  made  in  the  edifice,  nor  does  any 
other  seem  to  be  required. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  not  to  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
the  period  when  the  rubbish,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  four 
years  in  the  school  play-ground,  being  cleared  away,  and  the  quarry 
whence  the  stone  for  the  chapel  has  been  dug,  filled  up,  the.  place 
will  assume  that  decent  and  orderly  appearance  which  befits  its 
character ;  and  when  the  building  operations  having  at  length 
ceased,  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  the  Institution  will  experience  no 
further  interruption. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report  the  office  of  Vice-Principal  has 
been  resigned  by  the  Ilev.  W.  Wall,  and  W.  S.  R.  Constable,  esq., 
B.A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  Officers  of  the  Institu* 
tion : — 

Principal — Rev.  Arthur  Riggy  M.A.,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Ftc«-Prt«ct/)a^— W.  S.  R.  Constable,  Esq.,  B.  A., 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Assistant'Mdsters    r  Lawrence  William  Riley, 
,  recentlv  students  in  i  Edward  Robinson, 

the  Institution.      (John  Saunders  Muir. 

To  these  teachers  is  confided  the  whole  task  of  the  instruction 
of  the  students  of  the  College,  the  pupils,  37  in  number,  of  the 
Commercial  School,  and  tho  1 70  boys  of  the  Model  School. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  students  have  enteied  tho  Institu- 
tion since  its  first  establishment  in  January,  1840.  With  the 
<SNCO|)tion  of  those  at  present  resident,  and  a  few  who  left  before  the 
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completion  of  the  first  year  of  their  course,  these  are  all  employed 
as  the  teachers  of  elementary  Schools  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

The  number  of  students  at  present  resident  is  47.  Their  ages 
vary  from  16  to  28,  the  average  age  being  23  years.  The  ages  of 
six  are  under  18  years.  Twelve  will  at  Christmas,  1847,  have 
been  resident  more  than  two  years ;  none  more  than  three  years, 
or  any  less  than  half  a  year.  The  average  time  of  residence  is  one 
year  and  a  quarter. 

The  reports  made  to  me  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Institution  during  the  last  year  were  exceedingly  Fatisfactory.* 
The  appearance  of  the  students  was  healthy,  bearing  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  advantages  of  that  constant  occupation  and 
regular  discipline  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  which  character- 
ises the  system.  TTiey  were  generally  robust  and  athletic  men, 
four  of  whom  would,  I  should  think,  weigh  as  much  as  five  at 
Battersea,  and  six  at  St.  Mark's. 

There  being  34  students  who  have  resided,  during  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  if  all  these  students  had  been  found  on 
examination  qualified  to  receive  certificates,  ttie  Institution  would 
have  become  entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  your  Loixlships* 
^Minutes  for  August  and  December,  1846,  to  a  grant  of  680/. 
towards  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  and  education. 

Besides  these  students,  28  schoolmasters,  educated  in  this 
Institution,  presented  themselves  to  be  examined  as  candidates  for 
your  Lordships*  certificates. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  communicaied  to  me  in  the 
letter  from  your  Secretary  under  the  dale  of  June  1,  1847  (see 
Appendix  A),  special  attention  was  given  to  our  inquiries,  into  the 
degree  of  skill  acquired  by  tlie  students,  and  by  the  schoolmastei's 
assembled  for  examination,  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  first  week  of  our  inspection  was  devoted  to  that  inquiry. 

Each  of  the  canditates  for  certificates,  56  in  number,t  gave  a 
lesson  to  a  class  of  the  model  school,  at  which  Mr.  Blandford  and 
myself  wore  present,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  that  opportunity 
to  record  on  the  printed  form  of  Report  which  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands,  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  have  reference  to  the 
skill  exhibited  by  each  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Supposing  their  qualifications  as  teachers  to  be  classed  under 
three  distinct  heads,  according  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  those 
lessoiiif,  I  have  recorded  in  the  following  table  the  number  of 
candidates  whose  qualifications  may  be  considered  to  belong  to 
each  class. 

I  ■  II I  »■  m I  ■  I   .  II  I  I         ■  II     I     I     I  .  I    ■    — » 

*  In  18i5  the  surgeoti'i  biU  was  22.  15«. ;  in  1S46,  P/. ;  in  1817,  7/.  He  clmrges  5#. 
fur  each  visit.  The  greater  charge  in  the  two  last  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oiie 
ttutlt*nt  ill  each  of  those  years  had  an  illness  of  more  than  a  month's  duration. 

f  Five  of  (he  students  who  were  entitle<l  by  their  standing  in  thelnstitntirnto  present 
Ihcmselves  as  candidates  for  certificates,  did  not  do  so. 
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Skilful  Teachen 

Of  inferior  skill,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  disqua- 
lified thereby  for  the  office  of  the  Schoolmaster 
Exhibiting  but  little  skill  as  Teachen  .     .     •     . 

X  otal    ••••••••     • 


} 


MMten. 


15 
8 

6 


Students. 


7 

9 

13 


28 


29 


It  has  been  gratifying  here^  as  at  Baf  tersea,  to  find  the  results  of 
our  inquiry^  at  this  stage  of  it,  so  satisfactory  with  reference  to  the 
schoolmasters  who  presented  themselves  for  our  examination. 

We  have  recorded  a  favourable  impression  of  more  than  one-half 
of  them  as  teachers;  making  for  the  purpose  of  this  classification 
a  distinction  between  that  qualification  which  consists  in  the 
possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  that  which  is  supposed  in  the  power  of  communicating  that 
knowledge  skilfully  to  others,  and  referring  only  to  the  latter. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  character  and  the 
amount  of  the  knowledge  which  a  training-school  is  the  means  of 
communicating,  this  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  is*  in  some  minds, 
the  commencement  of  a  process  which  is  carried  on — the  foundation 
of  a  professional  character  which  perfects  itself.  As  the  result  of 
my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
elementary  instruction,  the  value  of  a  trained  teacher  is  apparent, 
not  so  much  in  the  superior  knowledge  he  may  be  supposed  to 
possess,  or  in  a  more  skilful  method  of^  imparting  it  to  others,  as 
lu  his  greatej  earnestness  and  devotion  to  his  work  than  other 
teachers.  I  have  often  met  with  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
who  certainly  in  ability,  and  probably  in  attainments,  may  compare 
with  the  best  of  those  whom  I  have  examined  in  training-schools; 
but  I  have  never  met  with  one  of  those  men  who  brought  to  his 
work  that  dedicated  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  trained 
teacher. 

The  teacher  educated  for  the  office  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe 
very  often  is,  a  man  who,  from  the  highest  motives,  holds  his 
profession  in  honour,  and  looks  upon  the  conscientious  discbarge  of 
its  functions  in  the  light  of  a  religious  duty. 

The  schoolmasters,  who  have  at  this  our  first  examination  pre^ 
sented  themselves  as  candidates  for  certificates,  are  generally  I 
believe  those  who,  as  students^  acquitted  themselves  the  best ;  they 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  those  of  whom  the  progress  which  they  are 
found  to  have  made  might  most  reasonably  have  been  predicted. 

Five  of  the  masters  whoqa  we  examined  appeared  to  us,  in  a 
great  measure,  disqualified- for  the  office  they  have  undertaken. 

Of  the  29  students  who  presented  themselves  as  candidates,  we 
have  placed  7  in  the  first  class  as  teachers,  and  we  have  recorded 
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of  13  that  they  fell  short  naturally,  or  by  the  defectof  skill,  of  that 
standard  which  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster;  the  remaining  nine 
occupying  a  place  between  these  extremes. 

The  subjects  of  the  lessons  they  gave  in  our  presence  were 
selected  by  themselves.  It  may  be  desirable  at  a  future  examina- 
tion to  take  this  selection  upon  ourselves.  In  the  general  scope 
and  design  of  these  lessons,  a  great  variety  was  apparent,  and 
often  much  originality,  particularly  in  those  on  Geography.  No 
method  of  treating  each  subject  had,  obviously,  been  prescribed  as 
a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction  in  the  College.  They  had 
thought  for  themselves  as  to  the  light  in  which  each  might  most 
advantageously  be  placed  before  a  class  of  children,  and  sometimes 
they  had  thought  very  happily. 

'I'he  week  commencing  with  the  4th  November  and  terminating 
with  1 1th,  was  occupied  partly  in  hearing  these  lessons,  and  partly 
in  the  examination  of  the  whole  body  of  the  students  and  of  the 
masters  in  the  subjects  which  form  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
they  have  here  received.  The  examination  was  conducted  as 
heretofore,  in  writing,  according  to  the  following  order :— - 


Day. 

Time. 

6ttl)|M. 

■ 

Thursday,  Nor.  4      • 

2—5 

Scriptural  Bjiowled^] 

Friday,  Noir.    5  .      . 

2—5 

Church  History. 

*      •     • 

6—8 

Aiitbnifltie. 

Saturday,  Nov.  6 

9  —  12 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Monday,  No7.  8  .     • 

2—    5 

Astronomy  and  Mechanics, 

•     .      • 

6—8 

Optics  and  the  Properties  of  Bodies. 

I^ifiiday,  Nov.  9 

2—5 

English  Language. 

•     •     • 

fl  —    8 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying. 

Wedueiday,  Nov.  10 

9—12 

English  HiAtory, 

... 

2—5 

Geogranhy. 
Agricultiual  CSicmiatry. 

•     •     • 

6—8 

Thunday,  Nov.  11    . 

•  • 

Reading. 

By  devoting  generally  the  Riomiug  of  every  day  to  examinations 
in  the  Model  School,  where  the  students  attended  singly,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  to  collective  examinations,  we  were  enabled 
to  make  the  labour  lighter  to  the  students  than  heretofore. 

The  same  questions  were  proposed  to  the  schoolmasters  who 
were  candidates  for  certificates  as  to  the  students.  Copies  of  these 
questions  are  appended. 

In  judging  of  the  results  of  our  examination  as  compared  with 
similar  examinations  at  other  institutions,  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
taken  into  account :  that  in  other  institutions  not  only  are  certain 
subjects  tendered  for  examination,  but  the  particular  course  followed 
in  teaching  each,  and  its  limits,  are  specified,  and  this  course  and 
these  limits  a  re  for  the  most  part  observed  in  the  questions  proposed 
by  the  inspector;  whereas  here,  no  such  information  is  placed  in  \m 
handSf  there  is  no  such  g^idance  as  to  the  course  bis  examination 
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is  to  take^  nor  any  limitation  as  to  the  questions  he  is  to  propose  in 
each  subject. 

This  is  not,  in  tny  opinion,  expedient.  It  is  not  well  to  leare 
persons  whose  judgment  in  such  subjects  is  so  little  to  be  relied 
upon  as  the  students  of  training-schools^  and  who  have  so  little  time 
to  devote  to  them,  to  range  over  the  subjects  of  their  instruction  at 
large ;  and,  in  the  impossibility  of  their  mastering  the  whole,  to  specu- 
late on  the  parts  most  likely  to  be  set  at  the  inspector's  examination. 
It  is  a  system  which  cannot  but  end  in  givuig  to  their  knowleilge 
a  partial  and  unconnected  character,  or  that  minness  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  spreading  over  a  large  surface  acquirements 
made  in  a  short  time. 

Neveitheless,  in  estimating  the  attainments  of  these  young  men 
from  their  answers  to  questions  proposed  to  them  in  accordance 
with  such  a  system,  I  have  fell  that  a  large  allowance  was  to  be 
made,  and  that  this  would  best  be  done,  by  proposing  to  them 
questions,  in  their  general  character,  easier. 

Having  done  this,  I  have  placed  the  same  value  on  the  accuracy 
of  their  answers  to  these  questions  as  in  other  institutions.     These 
answers  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Blandford  and  myself* 
and  the  results  tabulated  and  appended  to  my  Report  (Appendix  C). 
In  respect  to  the  candidates  for  certificates,  these  results  have, 
moreover,  been  inserted  in  the  printed  forms  provided  for  that  pur- - 
pose,  to  which  is  annexed  a  special  report  on  the  qualifications  of 
each  candidate,  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  class  of  certificate 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

We  have  divided  the  exercises,  according  to  what  appeared  to  us 
their  respective  degrees  of  merit,  into  three  classes.  And  the 
following  table,  in  which  these  classes  are  represented  respectively 
by  the  letters  ABC,  shows  the  number  per  cent,  of  the  school- 
masters and  students,  whose  exercises  have  been  placed  in  each 
class.  It  is  compiled  from  a  more  general  one  appended  to  this 
Keport  (Appendix  C). 


T 


SUBJECTS. 


I 


School- 
masten, 
28. 


Stuc!enti, 
46. 


A 

B 


u 


A 
B 
C 


te 

A 

1 

-• 

S 

1 

1 

08 

1 

.9 

3 

82-2 

82*2  53*6 

17-8 

17-828'6 

0-0 

0«017-8 

54-4 

-I3-6'24«1^ 

32-fi 

41-33I*0 

13-0 

15*2 

44-0 

k 
e 
a 


I 


35 

35-7 

28*6 


7  42- 
46  < 


10-8 


I 


a 
H 


53*6 

39*3 

7-1 


^ 


A 

t 

M 


2' 
47- 


4-3 
65*2 
830*5 


]0< 
39  • 
50  • 


35*7 
28*6 
35-7 


35-7 
46*5 
17-8 


9  6--5 
141*3 
0152*2 


4< 
41' 
54' 


I 


17 
50  < 


3- 
32- 


i 


6   3< 
I.32< 


32*264*3,64*3 


Jl 
9 

J 


lO- 
32 


ma  tc 

1^ 


7,21  < 

ibo- 


e 


3- 

32  • 


7 

17' 


S 

< 


O«0 
17-5 


57*228-664-3.75*0b2I 


0 
43 
56 


•0  0< 
'5  6' 
'593' 


0 
•21 


•0 

•7 


5  78*3 


2*1 
21*7 
77-2 


10- 

41 

47 


8  2 
317 
9.80*5 


13-0!  21 
28- 2|  H 
58*8,S9 


*  Only  39  of  the  Simdenis^  being  cnndidatci  for  certifiestet,  guyt  lesaons  io  the  Model  School. 
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The  penmanship  is,  as  heretofore,  remarkably  good.  The  papers 
sent  in  are  well  arranged  and  clearly  and  neatly  written.  The 
Diagrams,  illustrative  of  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy,  are  generally  remarkably  well  drawn  and  often  with  a 
knowledge  of  perspective. 

The  spelling  is  better  than  at  my  last  examination.  Many  of 
the  students  recently  admitted  spell  however  incorrectl}%  am^  the  evil 
has  not  been  remedied  with  respect  to  some  of  those  who  are  about 
to  leave  the  Institution.  If  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the 
exercises  now  before  me,  of  students  about  to  leave  the  Institution, 
should  afford  in  their  diction,  and  their  grammatical  construction, 
the  evidence  of  so  defective  an  education  as  to  render  it  questionable 
bow  far  the  writers  are  entitled,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  not 
so  great  as  heretofore. 

Although  the  reading  of  but  few  of  the  students,  or  indeed  of  the 
masters,  assembled  for  our  examination,  was  characterised  by  correct 
emphasis  or  a  just  expression,  and  in  some  <9Lses  was  defective  in 
mechanical  facility  and  utterance ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an 
improvement  in  these  respects  as  compared  with  former  examina- 
tions. I  record  this  impression  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  I  am 
aware  how  great  are  the  obstacles  to  good  reading  of  a  neglected 
early  education  and  a  provincial  dialect.  That  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  attained,  under  circumstances  thus  unfavourable, 
affords  abundant  encouragement ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  hearing 
the  students  in  this  Institution,  at  some  future  examination,  read 
with  as  much  truth  and  feeling  as  those  of  others  where  there  are 
fewer  difficulties  to  be  contended  with. 

The  number  of  the  students  who  have  acquitted  themselves  well 
in  Scriptural  Knowledge,  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  desired^ 
or  ind^,  I  think,  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  questions 
placed  before  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have  not  felt  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  this  part  of  the  examination.  If  in  this  impression  I 
have  not  been  mistaken,  it  is  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  that  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution  to  the  defect, 
I  shall  have  provided  a  remedy.  In  the  recommendations  I  am 
called  upon  to  make  to  your  Lordships,  in  respect  to  certificates, 
there  is  no  other  subject  to  which  I  am  bound  to  attach  so  much 
weight  and  importance.  A  textual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is 
an  invaluable  resource  to  the  elementary  teacher,  and  I  have 
thought  that  a  knowledge  thus  intimate  of  the  Gospels,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  or  even  of  a  single  Gospel,  woidd  be  practically 
more  valuable  to  the  teacher  than  Scriptural  attainments  of  a  less 
accurate  and  definite  character  spread  over  a  larger  surface. 

In  no  subject  have  the  students  acquitted  themselves,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  in  Church  History.  The  abridgment  of  their 
text-book  in  this  subject  (Palmer's  Church  History)  is,  for  the 
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purposes  of  an  institution  like  ihis^  a  vast  improvement  of  it.    It  is 
this  text-book  which  they  have  used  during^the  last  half-year. 

In  their  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  English  language,  there 
is  a  remarkable  disparity.  Those  belonging  properly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar,  have  generally  been  better  answered  than  at  my 
ast  examination.  Three  or  four  of  them  have  paraphrased  Ihe 
passage  at  the  head  of  the  paper  of  questions  correctly,  and  about 
the  same  number  have  transposed  correctly  that  at  the  end  of  it. 

A  fair  proportion  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the  leading  events 
of  the  history  of  England^  as  they  are  detailed  in  the  books  generally 
used  in  schools.  I  find,  however,  but  few  traces  of  that  knowledge 
of  history — better  adapted  to  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction 
— which  not  identifying  the  history  of  a  nation  with  that  of  its 
sovereigns,  or  with  the  bald  record  of  poUtical  events,  which  are  but 
the  exponents  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  and  the  progress  of 
society,  narrates,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  things  in  respect 
to  by-gone  times,  of  like  kind  with  those  familiar  to  them  in  these. 
With  the  Arithmetic  I  have  not  the  same  reason  to  be  satisfied  as 
at  my  last  examination.  There  is  neither  the  same  facility  and 
accuracy  of  computation,  nor  the  same  skill  in  arithmetical  reason- 
ing apparent  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  prc^xieed  to 
them  ;  nor  have  they  been  very  successful  in  explaining  the  first 
principles  of  arithmetic  under  forms  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of 
children.  In  Numeration,  for  instance,  they  have  fallen  back 
upon  an  expedient  for  this  purpose,  which  appears  to  me  to  pre- 
sent as  a  particular  case,  a  principle  which  is  far  more  intelligible 
under  its  general  form. 

The  character  of  their  geographical  knowledge  is  generally  good. 
They  have  obviously  sought  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
facts  connected  with  other  countries  of  like  kind,  with  those  fiuniliar 
to  the  obser\^ation  of  children  in  this  ;  and  they  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  narrate  them  in  simple  language. 

That  their  knowledge  of  Geography  is,  however,  like  everything 
else  they  do,  wanting  in  completeness  and  preciedon,  and  rather  to 
be  commended  in  the  scope  and  design  than  in  the  execution,  is  in 
some  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  knowledge  of 
that  kind  which  has  to  be  gained  from  many  sources  not  easy  of 
access. 

To  present  under  a  condensed  and  systematic  form,  all  that  can 
bo  gathered  from  the  records  of  travellers  of  these  familiar  things 
in  resptHSt  to  strange  people  and  foreign  lands,  would  be  to  write  the 
treatise  on  geography  best  ada^ited  to  elementary  schools. 

Some  of  the  students  of  this  institution  have  explained  pheno- 
mena of  physical  geography,  with  a  just  intelligence  ofthe  scientific 
principles  on  which  they  depend,  very  rare  in  other  umilar  institu- 
tions, in  which  experimental  science  appears  to  me  to  be  unwisely 
neglected. 

In  the  elements  of  Mechanics,  they  have  done  as  heretoiore. 
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generally^  exoeedindy  vi'ell.  No  tegttmony  of  mine  is  needed  to^ 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  Oeometry  as  an  intellectual  disci* 
pline.  It  is^  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  have  found 
the  more  advanced  of  the  students  able  to  demonstrate  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and,  some  of  them,  those  of  the 
second  and  third  books. 

They  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Mensuration,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  land-surveying,  and  compute 
from  them  with  precision  and  accuracy.  With  the  principles  of 
these  rules  they  appear,  however^  ffenerally  to  be  unacquainted. 

I  have  been  glad  to  find  some  improvement  in  their  knowledge 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  it  is  still,  however,  very  far  from  com- 
mensurate with  the  opportunities  for  instruction  which  this  place 
affords  to  them,  or  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
present  and  the  growing  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community. 

The  science  of  Optics  was  tendered  to  me  for  examination,  and 
a  variety  of  other  subjects  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
properties  of  bodies.  The  knowledge  exhibited  by  the  students  in 
these  subjects  wais  less  satisfactory  uian  any  other  in  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  examine  them.  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  the 
fault  to  the  manual  they  had  used,  or  to  their  manner  of  using  it. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  had  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
nothing ;  which  appeared  to  me  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  they 
had  attempted  every  thing. 

Fifteen  of  the  28  masters  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, and  seven  of  the  resident  students,  were  considered  qualified 
to  receive  your  Lordships'  certificates. 

Looking  at  the  whole  result  of  our  intqpection,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  in  this  Institution  features  in  which  it  stands  out 
honourably  distinguished  from  all  others.  The  idea  of  an  education 
having  a  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  our  labouring  popula- 
tion, however  imperfectly  developed,  has  been  well  conceived  in  it. 

Through  much  evil  re)M>rt  it  has  borne  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  realisation  of  such  a  course  of 
instruction.     It  will,  I  trust,  end  in  establishing  its  practicability. 

With  reference  to  the  resuhs  already  achieved,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  iact,  that  among  the  schoolmasters  trained  here,  who 
presented'  themselves  at  our  examination,  were  some  whose  qualifi- 
cations as  teachers  would  certainly  not  suffer  by  comparisou  with 
those  of  the  most  successful  of  the  teachers  trained  in  other  institu- 
tions which  I  have  inspected.  There  were  others  whose  qualifica- 
tions were  of  an  inferior  order,  but  who  were  yet  entitled  to  be 
considered  vigorous  and  efficient  teachers.  I'he  course  of  self- 
instruction  commenced  here  in  respect  to  all  these  had  obviously 
fructified.  There  was  another  class  in  whose  minds  it  had  been 
^erile;  and  a  third  class,  in  whom,  whatever  knowledge  or 
skill  they  had  here  acquired,  appeared  to  have  left  few  traces. 
These  were  generally  men  in  respect  to  whom  this  result  aiight 
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have  been  predicated;  men  who,  if,  on  their  admission,  the 
opportunity  of  a  selection  had  been  offered^  would  probably  have 
been  rejected. 

Tliis  remark  applies  with  yet  greater  force  to  that  portion  of  the 
resident  sttidents  yfho  were  candidates  for.  certificates  than  to  the 
schoolmasters. 

The  attainments  of  5  out  of  28  of  these,  some  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  Institution  more  than  two  years,  and  all  more  than 
one  year,  fell  greatly  below  the  standard  aiExed  to  the  lowest 
class  of  your  Lordships*  certificates. 

Considering  that  little  short  of  50Z.  is  expended  annually  on  the 
education  of  each  of  these  men  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster 
—of  which  a  large  proportion  is  contributed  from  public  sources — 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  account  was  taken,  when  they 
were  received,  of  the  probability  of  their  becoming  qualified  for  it. 

The  same  disparity  (remarkable  as  compared  with  other 
institutions)  between  the  attainments  of  students,  to  whom  the 
same  advantages  of  instruction  had  been  ofTered,  was.  apparent  at 
this  examination  as  heretofore.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  it  iu 
some  degree  to  the  fact,  that  the  system  adopted  here  throws  the 
onus  of  instruction  more  upon  the  resources  of  the  students  them- 
selves than  elsewliere.  They  are  taught  less  and  required  to  teach 
themselves  more.  To  an  institution  conducted  on  tliis  principle, 
none  but  men  of  good  natura.1  parts,  enterprise,  energy,  and  moral 
courage,  should  b3  admitted.  It  is  a  system  of  the  adaptation  of 
which,  to  men  of  this  class,  much  may  be  said — of  its  suitableness 
to  men  whose  qualities  of  mind  are  the  negation  of  these,  nothing. 

Impressed  with  this  belief,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  thd  Cain- 
mittee  of  the  Diocesan  Board  has  placed  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Lecturer  in  the  option  of  the  Principal. 

That  division  of  labour  over  the  wide  range  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  which  is  indispensable  to  efficient  teaching,  will  thus  be 
placed  in  his  power,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  the  energies 
of  different  teachers  and  of  fresh  minds  to  bear  upon  the  several 
parts  of  the  prescribed  course,  each  with  limited  functions  and  a 
definite  object.  The  fault  of  the  Institution  does  not  lie  in  the 
selection  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  in  the  meagreness  of  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  them.  The  educative  power  of  a 
little  knowledge  completely  attained,  is  not  understood.  Nor  is 
the  importance  appreciated  of  studying  all  that  is  to  be  learned  in 
the  lignt  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  want  in  this  Institution  of  an  elementary 
teacher,  whose  manner  of  teaching  would  serve  as  a  model  on  which 
that  of  the  students  might  with  advantage  be  formed.  The  great 
body  of  the  students  can  never  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  professional 
skill  as  teachers,  except  in  the  imitation  of  such  a  model,  and 
nothing  else  in  a  training  Institution  can  compensate  for  the  want 
of  it. 
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The  operation  of  your  Lordships'  recent  Minutes  will  tend  to 
remedy  tne  evils  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  increased  demand  for  good  schoolmasters^  the  Government 
augmentation  of  their  stipends^  and  the  consequent  elevation  in 
their  social  position,  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  Institutions  of  this  class.* 

The  question  raised  in  respect  to  each  such  candidate,  when 
examined  for  admission,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  earn  for  the 
College  your  Lordships'  annual  grant  of  20/.,  will  lead  to  a  more 
careful  selection  from  among  these  candidates  than  has  hitherto 
been  made,  of  those  qualified  to  be  admitted.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  your  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  qualified  students 
will  cause  them  to  remain  longer  in  the  Institution.  The  increased 
resources  of  the  College  will  enable  the  Committee  to  provide 
teachers  sufficient  in  number,  and  qualified  by  their  attainments,  to 
give  a  practical  efficiency  to  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction. 

And  the  fact  recognised,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  that 
your  Lordships  will  be  satisfied  with  the  claims  of  no  candidate 
for  a  certificate,  who  has  not  made  real  and  solid  attainments  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  properly  the  subjects 
of  elementary  instruction,  and  with  no  such  knowledge,  however 
extensive,  unless  it  be  associated  with  practised  skill  in  imparting 
it,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  children,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  lead  to  a  more  careful  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
reading  of  the  students,  to  the  introduction  of  more  oral  teaching, 
generally  to  a  spirit  of  deeper  inquiry  in  the  subjects  to  which  the 
course  will  be  limited,  and  to  that  habit  of  viewing  everything  which 
is  learned  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  also  to  be  taught ;  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  training-school,  as  distinguished 
from  every  other  place  of  instruction. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  tlie  office  of  pupil-teacher,  in 
the  Model  School,  did  not  leave  upon  our  minds  a  favourable 
impression  as  to  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the 
children,  or  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  teacliing^  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  I, regret  to  be  compelled,  by  the  results 
of  this  examination,  to  qualify  in  some  degree  the  favorable  opinion 
I  have  expressed  of  the  Model  School  in  my  preceding  repoi-ts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.. 

To  th€  Right  Honora^Ae  the  L^datfihM  HeNRY   MosKLKY. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

*  Toar  Lordships*  grants  providing  for  the  whole  maintenance  of  such  students  as 
appear  on  examination  likely  to  discharge  with  snccets  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster, 
it  IS  remarkable  that  the  expedient  is  not  adopted,  in  this  and  other  similar  institutions^ 
of  founding  free  exhibitions.  My  experience  in  training-schools  leads  me  to  believe 
that,  for  the  present,  persons  desirous  of  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  qualified 
by  their  abinties  and  previoiu  instruction  to  enter  u]x>n  it,  when  they  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  limited  courM  prescribed  in  a  tniiniug  college^  will  generally  be  found 
unable  to  pay  any  fee  for  admission. 

11.  2  K 
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Afpenpix  a. 


Committee  of  Coonoil  on  Education,  Privy  Coonoil  Ofioct 
Rbv.  Sir,  Downing  Street,  June  1, 1847. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  conveyed  in  the  letter  from  the  Principal  of 
the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  School,  I  am  to  furnish  you  with  the  follow- 
ing explanations  respeotini^  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  he  given,  that  the 
candidates  for  certificates  in  Normal  schools  have  acquired  "  MU  in  teach- 
ing"  and  displayed  **  a  general  aptitude  for  the  vocation  qf  a  ackooi" 
master,*' 

You  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  that,  by  making  the  apprenticeship  of 
pupil  teachers  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  Queen's  scholarship,  and 
therefore  to  admission  into  a  Normal  school,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  their 
Lordships*  exhibitions,  the  Committee  of  Council  have  given  the  most  un- 
equivocal sign  of  the  great  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  schoolmasters.  The  ap- 
prentices will  be  examined  at  the  close  of  every  year  in  their  skill  in  teach- 
ing, and  those  only  will  be  selected  as  Queen's  scholars  who  are  skilful  in 
this  art. 

If,  therefore,  ^  their  Lordships  have  thought  it  expedient  to  cause  an 
annual  examination  of  the  apprentice's  skill  to  be  made,  and  also  that  the 
Queen's  scholar  should  give  proofs  of  success  in  the  art  of  teaching,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  when  their  Lordsliips  require  that  the  candidates  for  certificates 
in  a  Normal  school  shall  exhibit  "  skill  in  teaching"  and  **  general  aptitude 
for  the  vocation  qf  a  schoolmaster,^*  they  intend  that  the  examination  of  such 
candidates  shall  be  carefully  directed  to  ascertain  in  what  dej^ree  they  have 
been  prepared  to  organize  an  elementary  school — to  maintam  its  discipline 
— to  introduce  correct  methods  of  instruction,  and  what  skill  they  nave 
acquired  in  the  art  of  managing  and  conducting  classes  while  under 
instruction. 

Their  Lordships  regret  to  believe  that  this  important  department  of  the 
training  of  candidates  in  Normal  schools  has  not  hitherto  generally  assumed 
its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  such  institutions. 
It  has  been  too  generally  assumed,  that  almost  the  only  preparation  neoes- 
ary  for  a  schoolmaster  is  the  ac(|uirement  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
to  impart,  and  it  cannot^be  denied  that  the  methodic  instruction  of  students 
in  Normal  schools  may  and  oueht  in  itself  to  become  one  of  the  means  of 
improving  them  in  method.  With  this  view,  not  merely  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  but  also  the  method  of  teaching  the  candidates,  should  be  so 
ordered  as  to  be  in  itself  a  preparation  for  their  future  vocation  as  teachers. 
On  this  account  the  oral  instruction  of  classes  in  a  Normal  school  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  mode. 

Next  in  order  should  follow  the  lectures  on  the  organization,  discipline, 
and  methods  adapted  to  elementary  schools,  which  ouffht  to  give  the  can- 
didates an  insight  into  the  general  principles  of  school-keeping — too  often 
a  matter  of  mere  routine. 

Lastly,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  the  practising  school  attached 
to  every  Normal  school  should  give  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  at- 
lainabfe  efficiency,  and  should  be  in  all  respects  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
the  students.  From  an  early  period  in  their  atudiea  in  the  Normal  school 
thev  should  practise  the  art  of  teaching  some  of  the  elementary  classes 
under  the  eye  of  a  skilful  master.  The  plan  of  assembling  the  students  for 
mutual  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  practisinc: 
aehool  has  its  advantages,  provided  the  master  preside  and  terminate  each 
meeting  by  his  own  remarks  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  lecture. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  arrangements,  the  candidates  should 
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from  time  to  time  write  brief  and  terse  esstys  on  qtiestlons  eonneoted  with 
school  management  Until  the  art  of  leaching  has  assumed  that  position 
among  the  studies  of  the  Normal  schools  which  exalts  it  in  the  mind  of  every 
student,  to  an  acquirement  without  which  all  the  rest  of  his  studies  must 
become  nearly  useless,  the  training-school  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  a 
state  of  inefficiency.  No  candidates  ought  to  receive  their  Lordships'  certi- 
ficates on  proofs  of  "  attainments**  only,  without  **ikUl  in  teaching,**  and 
"  general  aptitude  for  their  vocation,** 

From  these  remarks  you  will  anticipate  that  it  is  their  Lordship's  desire, 
that,  in  the  examination  for  certificates  in  Normal  schools,  much  attention 
should  be  paid  not  merely  to  a  theoretic,  but  also  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  this  art. 

You  will  remember  that  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing successive  proofs  of  attention  to  it : — 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  are  to  be  examined  ''  in  their  ability  to 
give  a  class  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  examine  it  on  the  meaning  of  what  haa 
been  read.  Also  to  drill  a  class  in  marching  and  exercise,  and  to  conduet  it 
through  the  class  movements  required  for  preserving  order.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  are  to  be  examined  '^  in  composition 
by  writing  the  abstract  of  a  lesson  or  a  school  report" — *'  in  their  anility  to 
examine  a  class  in  reading,  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic*; 
and  during  the  examination  to  keep  the  class  attentive,  in  order,  and  in 
activity  without  undue  noise." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  are  to  be  examined  ''  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Inspector  ;'*  and 
"  in  their  skill  in  managing  and  examining  the  second  class  in  grammar, 
geography,  and  mental  arithmetic'* 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they  are  to  be  examined  "  in  the  composition 
of  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  of  the  methods  of  in- 
struction used ;  in  their  skill  in  manacling  and  examining  the  first  dass  in 
grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic  and  in  giving  a  lesson  to  two 
or  three  classes  grouped  together." 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  they  are  to  be  examined  *'  in  the  composition 
of  an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching ;  m  their 
ability  to  give  a  gallery  lesson,  and  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  the  first 
class  in  any  subject  selected  by  the  Inspector." 

If  these  be  the  subjects  of  examination  in  the  successive  yeaf*^  of  the 
apprenticeship  of  a  pupil  teacher,  it  is  obvious  that  the  instruction  of  a 
Queen's  scholar  in  a  Normal  school  must  commence  at  a  point  of  con- 
siderable preparation  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  such  institutions  would 
fail  to  accomplish  the  objects  their  Lordships  have  in  view,  if  they  were  not 
so  organized  as  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  training  of  the  Queen's 
scholar,  by  raising  his  skill  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  examinations  prescribed  in  the  regulations  respecting:  the  apprentice- 
ship of  pupil  teachers  will  indicate  to  you,  that  my  liords  intend  that  the 
examinations  in  Normal  schools  shdl  include  the  following  exercises  :— 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  notes  of  a  leswn  on  a  subject  selected  by  the 
Inspector. 

2.  A  brief  essay  on  the  organization,  discipline,  or  methods  adopted  in 
elementary  schools. 

3.  The  management  of  a  class  under  instruction. 

4.  The  giving  of  a  collective  or  gallery  lesson  to  two  or  three  classes. 

My  Lords  regret  to  leatn  that  manv  of  the  masters  who  have  left  training- 
schools  are  deficient  in  energy,  in  sxill  in  teaching,  and  in  the  power  of 
organizing  and  conducting  a  school.  Such  masters,  even  if  in  the  first  in- 
aunce  they  might  obtain  their  Lordships'  certificate,  might  afterwards  fail 
to  secure  the  augmentation  of  their  salaries  if  the  third  condition  of  that 
augmentation  were  not  fulfilled,  viz.,  "  that  the  Intpector  npori  that  fas 
school  is  efficient  in  its  organizaHon^  duc^pUne,  and  instruction.*" 
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Their  Lordships  consider  it  expedient  that  you  should  communicate  these 
explanations  to  the  Principal  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  School. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,    . 
The  Rev.  Henry  MoteUy,  (Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlkworth. 

Her  Majeattft  Inspector  qf  Schools, 

ire.       j-c.       ffc. 


Appendix  B. 


SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 
(One  Question  only  ia  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  1. 

Give  dates  for  the  following  events  :— 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  and  the  dedication  of  Solomon  s  temple. 

2.  The  Exodus  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

3.  The  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  captivity  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

Section  2* 
What  events  are  associated  historically  with  the  following  places  ? — 
1.  Hebron. 
^^  2.  Capernaum. 

3.  Corinth. 

Section  3. 

1.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  temple  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Section  4. 

Describe 

1.  The  sacrifices  of  the  great  day  of  atonement ;  ,   .         •    i 

2.  The  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices ;  and  point  out  their  typical 

character. 

Section  6. 

What  prophecies  have  jpeference  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  how  have  they  been  fulfilled? 

Section  6. 
What  events  in  the  lives  of 

1st.   Elijah, 
2nd.  Peter, 
afford  subject  for  practical  instruction  ? 

Section  7« 
State  shortly  the  events  which  occurred  between  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden  and  his  ascension. 

Section  8, 

By  what  examples  do  the  Scriptures  rebuke 

1.  Worldly-mindedness,   • 

2.  Indifference  in  religion, 

3.  Formality  in  religion  ? 

Section  9. 

1.  Write  down  the  names  applied  in  Scripture  to  out  Saviour. 

2.  What  offices  are  intimated  under  the  name  Christ,  and  in  what  sense 
have  those  offices  been  fulfilled  ? 

3.  Shew  that  the  Messiah  was  expected  by  the  Jews  as  a  temporal  ruler« 
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CHURCH  HISTORY.— (Palmer.) 
EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.— (Portbus.) 
(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

Section  I. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century. 

2.  \Vho  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  fathers  of  the  two  first  centuries  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  What  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  antiquity  is  there  for  the  use,  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  of  a  language  **  understanded  of  the  people?"* 

2.  When,  and  upon  what  pretence,  were  Latin  services  introduced  in  the 
Churches  of  Northern  Europe  ? 

Sections. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  introduction  of  image  worship,  and  of  th^ 
Councils  by  which  it  was  respectively  supported  and  condemned. 

2.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  division  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  take  place  ? 

Section  4. 

1 .  What  testimony  is  borne  to  the  piety  of  King  Alfred  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Robert  Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Section  5. 

1.  Relate  concisely  the  principal  events  in  the  public  life  of  Martin 
Luther,  giving  as  many  of  the  dates  as  you  can. 

2.  How  Ions:  did  the  Popish  party  remain  in  communion  with  the  Church 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  under  what  circumstances  did  they  sepa- 
rate themselves  ? 

Section  6. 
By  what  argument  is  it  proved 

1.  That  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  the  peisons  to 
>Yhom  they  are  ascribed : 

2.  That  in  the  facts  they  relate  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves, 
and  could  have  no  inducement  to  deceive  others. 

Section  7. 

1.  Shew  that  the  character  of  our  Lord  as  represented  in  the  Gos|)e] 
affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  a  divine  person. 

2.  Give  a  short  summary  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  stated 
by  Bishop  Porteus. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Each  step  in  the  solution  of  those  questions  which  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  is  to  be  fully  explained. 

*1.  Subtract  69  from  83. 

*2.  Multiply  137  by  90. 

*3.  If  27  quires  of  paper  cost  10«.  6d. ;  what  is  the  cost  of  45  quires? 

•4.  Show  that  -1=1- 

5        15 
*5,  Bought  quills  at  As,  Id,  the  hundred,  and  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  }  of 
the  selling  price ;  what  is  the  selling  price  ? 

♦6.  Find  the  value  of  '^^^  ^  '^' 

-00005 

*7.  Eggs  are  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  3  for  2d, ;  how  must  they  be  bought 
to  gain  25  per  cent.  ? 

8.  What  is  the  true  discount  on  124/.  payable  in  2  years,  at  4^  per  cent 
per  annum  ? 
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9.  Bought  wheat  at  61«.  per  quarter,  payable  in  4  months,  and  sold  it  the 
same  day  at  65#.  per. quarter,  ^payable  in  7  months;  what  is  the  g^in  per 
cent,  per  annum  ? 

10.  Suppose  the  grass  in  a  meadow  to  be  of  uniform  quality  and  growth, 
and  that,  when  the  whole  pasture  is  equivalent  to  12  weeks'  growth,  48 
sheep  will  crop  it  down  in  four  weeks ;  how  long  would  it  take  28  sheep  to 
do  the  same  ? 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Section  1. 

1.  Enumerate  the  Sovereigns  named  Plantagenet.  Under  what  circum- 
stances did  they  first  ascend  the  throne? 

2.  Who  were  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  race,  and  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  first  ascended  the  throne  of  England  ? 

Section  2. 

1 .  Give  dates  for  the  following  events : — ^The  Norman  Conquest,  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  I.,  of  Edward  III.,  Charles  L,  William  and  Mary. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  feudal  system.  Under  what  circumstances 
was  it  first  introduced  in  England  ?  In  what  respects  was  its  operation 
controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy,  and  by  the  old  Saxon 
institutions  of  the  country  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  troubles  to  which,  at  different 
times,  it  gave  rise. 

Section  3. 
What  is  the  history  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Section  4. 

1.  Under  the  authority  of  what  Act  of  Parliament  did  George  I.  derive 
his  right  to  the  throne?  What  was  his  claim  by  descent?  The  claims  of 
two  other  families,  by  descent,  were  supeiior  to  his ;  what  families  were  they, 
and  why  were  they  set  aside  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  war  of  the  "  Spanish  succession."  In  what 
circumstances  did  it  originate,  who  were  the  principal  leaders,  and  what 
the  chief  battles  fought  in  it,  and  how  did  it  terminate  ? 

Section  5. 

1.  Enumerate  the  great  naval  engagements  of  the  time  of  George  III.,  and 
give  the  names  of  the  commanders.  «• 

2.  Give  some  aceount  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  originated. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section  1. 
Draw  a  map 

1.  Of  Chester  and  its  environs. 

2.  Of  England,  shewing  distinctly  its  river  system. 

3.  Of  Surops. 

Section  2, 

]•  Describe  the  county  of  Kent. 

2.  Describe  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  England. 

3.  Contrast  the  objects  familiar  to  our  observation  in  England  with  those 
which  surround  the  inhabitant  of  a  tropical  climate. 

Sections. 

1.  What  places  in  England  are  historically  the  most  remarkable? 

2.  Describe  the  mountain  and  river  aystems  of  Spain, 

3.  Deacribc  an  Arctic  winter. 
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SdcHoti  4. 

^  I.  What  is  meant  bv  the  distinction  of  castes  among  the  Hindoos? 

What  are  the  nUmes  of  their  principal  deities,  and  What  are  the  chaiticter- 
"^  istic  features  in  their  religious  belief? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  periodical 
rains. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  by 
what  raees  of  men  are  they  inhabited ;  by  whom  were  they  disooveredi  and 
what  has  been  their  subsequent  histoi7  ? 

Section  Ot  , 

2  1.  Account  for  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain ;  to  what  regions  of  the 

earth  is  the  formation  of  clouds  limited  ? 
r  2.  State  what  are  the  prevailing  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  account 

for  them.  Would  a  vessel  bound  to  New  Zealand  and  back  make  the  voyage 

in  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  direction,  and  why  ? 
3.  The  extreme  summer  heat  of  Nova-Zembla  is,  probablyi  not  less  than 
'  that  of  London.    Explain  this. 


GEOMETRY  AND  ALGEBRA. 
Section  1. 

1.  Shew  that  2«4-3y  —  («-»-ay)=«  +  5y. 

2.  Multiply  3a!"  —  |«+6byJ«  —  7. 

3.  Divide  ar*  —  (a  +  b)  x  +  abby  x  —  a. 

Section  2. 

1.  Reduce      J  ^^T^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

sr  +  ox  +  6  ,   , 

2.  Reduce  to  a  single  ft-action 

a«  a* 

— —  + h2a 

a-^x         a  +« 

3.  Solve  the  equation 

128  210 


3x  —  4       5x  —  6 

Section  3. 

1.  A  farmer  buys  a  flock  of  sheep  at  20«.  each,  and  after  having  kept 
them  until  the  expenses  incurred  upon  them  amount  to  10/.,  (during  which 
time  he  has  lost  ten  of  them,)  he  finds  they  have  cost  him  30«.  eaeh. 
How  many  were  there  In  the  flock  ? 

2.  The  food  of  part  of  the  inmates  of  a  union-house  is  made  of  wheaten 
flour,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  oatmeal.  When  the  whole  number  of  inmates 
is  n,  they  eat  a  sacks  of  flour  per  day  and  b  of  oatmeal ;  and  when  the 
number  lis  N,  they  eat  A  sacks  of  flour  per  day  and  B  of  oatmeal.  How 
many  will  one  sack  of  flour  feed  for  one  day,  and  how  many  one  sack  of 
oatmeal  ? 

3.  A  passenger  train  and  a  luggage  train,  the  one  travelling  at  1 0  miles 
ner  hour  less  speed  than  the  other,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  the  one  from 
London  and  the  other  from  Carlisle,  210  miles  apart,  and  pass  one  another 
at  a  certain  station  on  the  road.  The  passenger  train  sets  out  from  Car- 
lisle to  return,  two  hours  after  the  luggage  train  sets  out  to  return  from 
London  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  they  pass  one  another  at  the  same  station. 
At  what  rate  do  they  travel,  and  how  far  from  London  is  the  station  ? 

Section  A* 
Prove  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  subtends  the  greater  angle 
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2.  Right  lines  which  are  parallel  to  [the  same  right  line  are  parallel  to  one 
another. 

3.  Equal  triangles  on  the  same  base,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it,  are  be- 
tween Uie  same  parallels. 

Section  5. 

1.  If  a  right  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  sauares  of  the  whole 
line  aAd  one  of  the  parts  are  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  line  and  that  part,  together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

2.  If  two  circles  cut  each  other,  they  shall  not  have  the  same  centre. 

3.  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal. 

MECHANICS.— (Tatb.) 

ASTRONOMY.— (CoMSTocK.) 
Section  1. 

1.  Define  the  unit  of  toork,  and  show,  that  if  a  pressure  of  m  pounds  be 
exerted  over  a  space  of  n  feet,  the  number  of  units  of  work  done  is  repre- 
sented by  m  X  n. 

2.  How  many  tons  of  coals  can  be  raised  in  24  hours  from  a  depth  of 
90  fathoms  by  a  winding  engine  of  eight-horse  power  ? 

3.  A  shaft  256  feet  in  depth,  and  full  of  water,  is  to  be  pumped  dry  by 
three  men  working  in  succession ;  to  what  depths  must  they,  respectively. 
sink  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  each  may  do  an  equal  share  of  the  work  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  A  train  weighing  90  tons  descends  a  gradient  of  1  in  400  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour;  what  is  the  horse-power  of  the  engine? 

2.  How  many  horses,  each  exerting  a  traction  of  200lbs.,  would  be  re- 
quired to  draw  a  waggon  weighing  with  its  load  five  tons,  up  a  hill  whose 
inclination  is  1  in  18,  the  friction  being  1  in  25? 

3.  How  many  units  of  work  must  be  expended  in  carrying  a  ton  ol  goods 
along  a  line  of  railway  which  ascends  3000  feet  on )  a  gradient  of  1  in  50. 
then  runs  10,000  feet  on  the  level,  afterwards  descends  1000  on  a  gradient 
cf  1  in  180,  and  lastly  ascends  6000  feet  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  300  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  A  uniform  bar  three  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  lOlbs.,  has  weights 
of  20lbs.  and  lOIbs.  suspended  from  its  extremities  ;  on  what  point  will  it 
balance  ? 

2.  Show  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  from  its 
base  is  one-third  of  the  height. 

3.  In  the  compound  wheel  and  axle,  if  the  diameters  of  the  two  axles  be 
12  inches  and  9  inches  respectively,  and  the  length  of  the  handle  20  inches, 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  power  and  weight? 

Section  A. 

1.  Investigate  an  expression  for  the  work  accumulated  in  a  body  of  a 
given  weight,  and  moving  with  a  given  velocity. 

2.  A  train  which  weighs  400  tons  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an 
hour;  what  friction  "must  be  put  upon  it  by  the  breaks,  in  addition  to  the 
friction  of  the  rail,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  rest  within  the  space  of  200 
yards,  the  steam  l}eing  thrown  off? 

3.  A  cubical  block  of  stone,  whose  edge  is  three  feet,  and  its  weight 
SOOOlbs.  rests  upon  one  of  the  trucks  of  a  railway  train,  which  is  suddenly 
stopped ;  what  must  be  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  order  that  the  block  may 
just  DC  overturned  ? 

Section  5. 

1.  Account  fbr  the  fact  that  the  moon  presents  always  the  same  face 
to  us. 
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2.  Under  what  circumstances  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  total,  or  annular,  or 
partial  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  re^pression  of  the  moon*s  nodes  ?  How  often 
would  the  same  eclipses  ret  am  if  there  were  no  such  regression  ? 

Section  6. 

1.  Why  does  the  planet  Venus  never  appear  in  opposition  to  the  sun  ? 

2.  Explain  bjr  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  why  it  is  that  the  8un*s  rays,  falling 
more  obliquely  in  winter  than  in  summer,  heat  us  less. 

3.  What  is' the  occasion  of  the  variations  in  brightness  of  the  planets  and 
of  their  retrograde  motions. 

Section  7. 

1.  The  sun's  meridian  altitude  towards  the  south  was  observed  to  1  e 
G7^  19'  6'^  on  a  day  when  his  declination  was  18^  15'  19'' north  of  the 
equator.    What  was  the  latitude  ? 

2.  An  immersion  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  was  observed  at  lOh.  11'  43" 
apparent  time*  The  apparent  Greenwich  time  of  the  immersion  was  by 
the  Nautical  Almanac  8n.  13'  56".  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
oNervation  ? 

3.  The  periodic  time  of  Venus  is  224  days ;  what  is  the  interval  between 
the  conjunction  of  this  planet  with  the  sun  and  another? 


MENSURATION  AND  LAND-SURVEYING. 

Section  1. 

1.  The  diameter  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  is  1ft.  9in.,  what  is  the  area  of  its 
bottom  ? 

2.  How  many  square  yards  of  pavinfi^  are  there  in  a  trapezium  whose 
diagonal  measures  126rt.  3in.  and  perpendiculars  58ft.  Gin.  and  65ft.  9in. 

3.  If  the  radius  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  be  120.  6in.,  and  the  length  of 
the  arc  16  feet,  what  is  its  area? 

Section  2. 

1 .  Describe  the  carpentet  's  sliding  rule.  How  may  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
be  found  by  means  of.  it  ? 

2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  block  of  stone  whose  length  is  3ft.  5in.y  its 
height  1ft.  7in.,  and  its  breadth  1ft.  2in.  ? 

3.  The  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangular  pond  at  the  top  are  132  yards 
and  64  yards,  and  at  the  bottom  116  yards  and  48  yards.  The  perpendicular 
depth  is  25  feet.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  earlh  have  been  taken  from  it  ? 

Section  3. 
-  Find  the  area  of  an  irregular  plot  of  land  from  the  following  notes : — 
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THE  PROPERTIES  OP  B0DIE9.-OPTICS. 

(CoMSTocK*8  Manual.) 
Section  1* 

1.  Give  exaroples^of  the  divisibility  of  bodies. 

2.  „        '  „        attraction  of  cohesion. 

3.  n  » malleabilify  and  ductility. 

Section  2. 

1.  Give  examples  of  the  cryitalline  texture  of  bodies.  Under  what 
circumstances  is  it  said  to  be  dimorphous  ? 

2.  On  what  principle  does  the  retaliating  power  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  or  the  balance- spring  of  a  watch,  depend ;  and  what  is  the  contrivance 
of  the  *scapement  ? 

3.  Describe  any  one  of  the  forms  of  the  compensation  pendulum,  and  ex- 
plain it. 

Section  3. 

1.  Show  that  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  luminous  ana  the  illuminated  body.  If  the  intensity 
of  the  light  of  a  candle  falling,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  upon  a  screen, 
be  represented  by  tmity^  by  what  number  will  that  of  the  light  falling  upon 
a  screen  at  seven  feet  distance  be  represented  ? 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  refraction  of  light,  and  give  illustrations 
of  it. 

3.  Show  that  the  effect  of  a  concave  mirror  is  to  render  parallel  rays  con- 
vergent.   Where  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  spherical  mirror  ? 

Section  4. 

1«  Show  that  the  effect  of  a'convex  lens,  when  placed  before  the  eye,  is  to 
increase  the  visual  angle,  and  that  of  a  concave  lens  to  diminish  it. 

2.  Whence  does  the  defect  of  vision » called  long-sightedness,  arise;  and 
whence  short-sightedness  ? 

3.  Describe  and  explain  the  refracting  telescope. 

Section  5. 
Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  polarization  of  light. 

Section  6. 
Explain  the  rambow. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  1. 

1.  By  what  means  may  oxysen  gas  be  best  procured  ?  What  are  its  pro- 
perties, and  how  would  you  exhibit  them  to  a  class  ? 

2.  Of  what  substances  does  the  inorganic  portion  of  plants  consist?  How 
may  it  be  separated  from  the  organic  portion,  and  what  proportion  does  it 
bear  to  it  in  hay  and  wheat  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  How  may  carbonic  acid  gas  be  obtained  ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 

2.  Of  what  elements  does  carbonic  acid  consist,  and  in  what  proportions  ? 
Whence  do  plants  obtain  it,  and  by  what  organs  ?  What  portion  of  it  do 
they  give  off  in  the  act  of  drinking  it  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  How  may  the  starch  and  gluten  of  flour  be  separated  ? 

2.  Of  what  two  substances  are  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  com- 
posed, and  in  what  proportions  ? 

Section  4. 

1.  Whence  is  the  inorganic  or  mineral  portion  of  toils  chiefly  derived, 
and  of  what  three  substances  does  it  principally  consist. 
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''  2.  What  ia  the  chemiool  oonititution  of  bone-duat,  to  what  landi  i«  it 
«spedally  a  good  manure,  and  nhy  ?  Undar  what  form  is  il  beat  applied, 
and  why? 

3.  Under  what  clroumalanoM  ii  ammonia  pr^itoed  naturally,  what  doea 
il  consist  of,  andonnbatdoeaitiefflcooy  ai  a  manure  depend! 
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0 

c 

35  ,19 

18 

B 

A 

A 

C 

C 

B 

BiC 

B  , 

B 

c 

C 

B 

c 

B 

C 

B 

36  23 

24 

C 

B 

B 

B 

C 

B 

B 

C 

B 

B 

c 

C 

0 

c 

C 

C 

B 

37  26 

12 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C  C 

C 

O 

o 

O 

O 

o 

C 

C 

C 

38  21 

24 

C 

C 

B 

B 

C 

C 

B  B 

C 

C 

c 

C 

O 

c 

B 

C 

C 

39  .18 

6 

C 

C 

C 

•  ■ 

C 

B 

C 

c;c  i 

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

A 

C 

C 

^0  28 

12 

B 

A 

A 

C 

B 

B 

C  B'C  ' 

C*  C 

O 

C 

c 

A 

C 

C 

41 

19 

24 

B  B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

bibIc  1 

C  IC 

C 

C 

o 

A 

0 

C 

42 

20 

12 

C  A 

A 

•  * 

B 

C 

C 

C  B  1 

C 

o 

o 

C 

c 

B 

c 

B 

43 

24 

24 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

A 

C  B  ' 

B 

o 

c 

B 

c 

B 

c*. 

B 

44 

17 

18 

(J 

A 

A 

C 

B 

B 

C 

A 

C  ! 

B 

B 

0 

C 

c 

B^ 

c 

C 

45 

18 

12 

B 

C 

•  • 

C 

C 

C  C 

B 

C 

o 

c 

C 

0 

C* 

c 

C 

46 

19 

30  A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

A  B 

C 

C 

c 

c  c 

0 

C 

c 

A 
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Report  on  the  Institution  at  Whitelands  for  the  Training  of  ScliOoU 
mistresses.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Watkins,  B.D.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty* s  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

My  Lords,  Febniaryl5,1848. 

I  RECEIVED  an  intimation  from  your  Secretary,  in  a  letter 
dated  December  2,  1 847,  that  ''  your  Lordships  were  desirous  to 
confide  to  me  the  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  in  the 
Training  School  for  Schoolmistresses  at  Whitelands,  Chelsea,  and 
the  general  inspection  of  that  establishment." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  December  11,  1847,  the  Secretary 
stated  your  desire  that  this  examination  should  commence  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  of  January,  1848.  In  compliance  with  these 
instructions  I  appointed  Monday,  the  10th  of  January,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  examination. 

On  my  arrival  at  Whitelands  I  found  16  settled  schoolmistresses 
(i.e.  mistresses  already  in  charge  of  schools)  and  74  pupils  in 
training,  prepared  for  the  trial.  Of  this  latter  number,  43  had 
been  in  the  Institution  for  one  year  or  upwards,  and  were  therefore, 
together  with  the  settled  schoolmistresses,  considered  as  candidates 
for  your  Lordships'  certificates  of  merit.  As  no  room  in  the  In- 
stitution was  sufficiently  large  for  the  whole  number,  I  divided 
them  into  two  classes ;  the  first  class  consisting  of  the  candidates 
for  certificates,  in  number  59  ;  the  other,  of  pupils  who  had  not 
been  a  year  in  training,  amounting  to  31  young  women. 

Subjects  of  Examination. — The  subjects  of  examination  for  the 
two  classes  were  the  same.  In  four  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the 
Church  Catechism,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, 
different  papers  were  set  to  the  candidates  for  certificates.  The 
various  subjects  of  examination,  and  the  time  occupied  by  each, 
were  as  follows : — 


MORKINO. 


Monday,  Jan.  10 
Tuesday     , ,     11 

Wtfdaesday  „    12 


Thursday  ,, 
Friday 
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Saturday   , , 
Monday     , , 


13 
14 

15 
17 


Tuesday    ,,  18 

Wednesday,,  19 

Thursday  ,,  20 

Friday       ..  21 
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Old  Testament       • 
New  Testament      • 

English  Grammar . 


Arithmetic  •     •     •     • 
Geography  of  British 

Empire. 
Domestic  Economy      • 
Geography ,   Mat  hema- 

tical  and  Physical. 

1  Teachers  giving  lessons 
>  to  Glass,  and  reading 
j     aloud. 

Paper  on  the  Theory  of 
Music,byMr.  lluUah 


Honrs. 
3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 


ArrcHMoow. 


Catechism       •     •     •     . 

Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
the  Church 

Paraphrase  of  passage  iu 
prose;  transposition  of 
blank  verse ;  short  ac- 
count of  characters  of 
Ruth  and  Rebecca. 

English  History  .     •     • 

Management  of  School    . 

Half-Holida^. 

Teachers    giving  lessons 

to  Class  (Tor  20  minutes 

each). 
Ditto,  and  exhibition  of 

copy-books 

Singing— Chanting.  Viva 
voce  examination  in 
Music  by  Mr.  HuUah. 


Iluort. 
3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 
2 
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I  have  already  laid  before  your  Lordships  a  speeial  Report  on 
the  intellectual  qualifications^  as  tested  by  this  examination,  of  each 
candidate  for  a  certificate,  as  well  as  on  her  character^  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  form  any  judgment  upon  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  in  this  Report  to  show  only  the  general  results  of  the 
examination. 

General  Results. — 1st.  As  to  the  settled  schoolmistresses ; 

2nd.  As  to  pupils  who  have  been  in  training  more  than  one 
year; 

3rd.  As  to  the  other  pupils. 

The  following  table  contains  an  account  of  the  settled  school- 
mistresses : — 


Length 

Time 

Time 

Name  of 
SehoolmklvMi. 

of  time 

in 
Train- 

since  she 
left  the 
Inttita- 

in 

charge 
of  liOcal 

Nine  of  Local  School. 

Sng. 

tkm. 

School. 

Yn.  Mo. 

Tn.Ma 

Yrt.Mo. 

A.Siiglish     •     • 

2     1 

1     1 

1      1 

Redmarley,  Gloncettenbirf. 

£.  Ransome  • 

2     0 

4    0 

4    0 

Woodchurch,  Kent. 

C.  Moore       •     • 

8     2 

2    8 

2    8 

Horbury,  Yorkshire. 

H.  RikdeU    .     . 

1     2 

3    3 

3    3 

Spicer  Street,  Brick  Lane,  London. 

£«  Johnton   •      . 

1     3 

3    7 

3    7 

Bassingboume,  Cambridgeshire, 

A.  Ilouseley  •     • 

2    3 

0    6 

0    3 

Bainton,  Yorkshire. 

S.  Rawlinson      • 

2    0 

3    0 

3    0 

Dowlais,  Glamorganshire. 

M.  A.  Inmaa     • 

2    0 

0    6 

0    6 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Dowlais,  GlamorgaDshire. 

M.  A.  Kenlake . 

2    1 

1    4 

1     4 

M.  Colbran  .     • 

2    0 

I    6 

1     0 

Bedwardine,  Worcestershire. 

M.  Godfrey  •     . 

1     9 

4    6 

4    6 

Barkenside,  Essex. 

T.  Thomas    •     • 

2  11 

0    7 

0    5 

Bingham,  Nottinghamshire. 

R.  Liresey     •     • 

2    2 

1     2 

•  • 

jStockton-upon-Tees  (until  her  health 
t    failed). 

S.  Woolnongb     • 

2    0 

0    9 

0    9 

With  am,  Essex. 

E.  Carter      .     • 

2    6 

0    8 

0    8 

Finehtey,  Middlesex. 

M.Weekea   .     . 

1    6 

3    0 

3    0 

Bickerstaffe,  Lanca^ire, 

It  appears  that  the  average  time  that  the  settled  schoolmistresses 
remained  in  training  at  Whitelands  does  not  quite  equal  two  years, 
a  time^  as  I  conceive^  too  short  for  the  chief  and  highest  object  of 
such  an  institution,  viz.  the  formation,  under  God*s  blessing,  of  a 
sober,  thoughtful,  and  self-denying  character  in  young  women, 
who,  on  their  entrance  into  the  training  school^  have  generally  very 
little  knowledge,  and  no  peculiar  fitness  for  the  laborious  profession 
to  which  they  are  about  to  devote  themselves. 

I  must  remarkj  also,  that  the  number  of  the  settled  schoolmis- 
tresses who  presented  themselves  at  this  examination  as  candidates 
for  certificates  seems  to  me  small.  The  Institution  at  Whitelands 
has  now  been  at  work  for  six  years ;  in  that  space  of  time  93 
pupils  have  been  sent  out  as  teachers,  of  whom  82  are  now  in 
charge  of  schools.  A  greater  number,  therefore,  might  fairly  have 
been  expected  to  present  themselves  at  an  examination  where 
honorable  and  public  distinction  was  to  be  obtained.  I  am 
informed  that,  in  some  instances,  schoolmistresses  were  prevented 
from  attending  by  inability  to  procure  substitutes  in  their  schools 
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during  their  absence ;  and  others  intend  to  present  themselves  at 
the  ensuing  district  examinations. 

In  the  schoolmistresses  examined  on  this  occasion  I  found  a 
general  deficiency  of  arithmetic.  Their  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is,  with  rare  exceptions^  neither  extensive  nor  intelligent.  Their 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture  is  generally  satisfactory.  They 
do  not  appear  in  many  instances  to  be  well  skilled  in  grammar, 
nor  to  be  much  conversant  with  the  geography  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  the  names  of  those  pupils  who 
have  been  in  training  for  one  year  and  upwards,  with  the  period 
of  their  training,  and  the  number  of  the  class  in  which  they  now 
stand.     There  are  four  classes  in  the  Institution. 


Lesglhof 

J^eogthor 

Kune  of  Papil. 

time  at 
WhiteUndi. 

ClaM. 

Name  of  Pupil. 

time  at 
Wbltelands. 

Cla«. 

Yn.  Mo. 

Yr.  Mo. 

Suian  Kyberd    , 

t  * 

1 

J.  Jenkins     •     • 

3     0 

1 

£.  Mapio       «     . 

2    6 

1 

T.  Bandock   .     « 

1      1 

3 

A,  Coleman  .     , 

2    8 

1 

J.  Oliver  •     •     » 

1     0 

3 

M.  Mason     ,     , 

•  • 

t  • 

£.  RobeHs    .     . 

1  10 

2 

A.  Slibbs       .     « 

1  11 

1 

A.  Fitield      .     . 

1     1 

3 

M.  Ould  .     .     . 

1    0 

2 

J.  Bardin       .     . 

1     4 

2 

M.  Daviea     .     , 

2    0 

1 

J.  Tanner      •     « 

1    4 

1 

M.  Street       .     • 

1     1 

2 

£.  Wade       .      . 

1     4 

2 

J.  Shore  •     .     , 

1  10 

1 

R.  Harris       .     . 

1     4 

2 

J.  Cleaver     •     • 

2     0 

1 

B.  Stokes      •     • 

1     4 

3 

C.  Pernr  .      .      . 
M.  Andenon      « 

2     2 

I 

E.  Dale    .     .     « 

1     9 

3 

1     4 

3 

S.  Farmer      .     • 

1    0 

4 

M.  Tucker     •     • 

1  10 

1 

M.  Castles     •     • 

3    0 

1 

H.Tate   .     .     , 

2    0 

1 

E.  Warwick  .     . 

1     0 

3 

D.  Kenrick   •     « 

1  10 

1 

£.  Evered      .     « 

1    0 

3 

E.  Webb .     .     . 

I  10 

1 

M.  A.  Longhead, 

1    4 

2 

£.  Sawyer     •     • 

1     1 

2 

S.  Fierce  •     .     • 

1    0 

2 

£.  Lamb .     •     « 

1     0 

3 

E.  Jones  •     .     • 

1    0 

3 

C.  WUson     .     « 

1     4 

1 

A.  Garner      .     • 

1     0 

4 

S.  Morton     •     • 

1     4 

2 

C.  Rolls  .     .     , 

1    4 

2 

A.  Brinsley  •     « 

1     7 

1 

A.  Rees*       ,     . 

1     0 

4 

E.  Watkius   .     • 

1     8 

1 

*  Unwell  after  the  second  day's  examination. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation^  that  Susan  Kyberd,  who  passed  the 
most  satisfactory  examination  of  all  the  candidates^  was  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  school  at  Baldwin's  Gardens ;  and  that  M.  Ould 
(who,  considering  the  time  that  she  has  been  in  the  Instituti(Xi,  has 
acquitted  herself  with  very  great  credit)  was  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school  of  AIL  Souls,  Langham^place.  This  circumstance, 
amongst  many  others,  gives  fair  ground  for  expectation  that  when 
the  pupils  who,  under  your  Lordships'  late  Minutes,  are  apprenticed 
to  the  teachers  of  schools,  shall  have  completed  theirapprentioeship, 
and  entered  into  the  Training  Institutions,  they  will  exhibit  both  a 
far  higher  standard  of  acquirements,  and  a  much  greater  profes- 
sional knowledge,  than  a  considerable  majority  of  those  wno  are 
now  sent  out  to  teach  our  schools. 


SCO 
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The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  teachers  in  charge  of 
schools^  in  some  cases  from  indolence,  in  others  from  over-occupa- 
tion in  the  mechanical  parts  of  education,  do  not  for  any  length  of 
time  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  acquirements  and  intellectual 
activity  with  which  they  quitted  the  Training  College.  The 
impetus  there  given  ceases  to  act,  and  the  teacher  falls  accordingly. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wholesome  and  constant 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  certificates  of  merit  dependent 
on  annual  examinations,  and  by  the  other  workings  of  your  Lord- 
ships* late  Minutes  (August  and  December,  1846)  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  them  in  this  respect. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  show  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  those  pupils  who  have  not  resided  so  long  as  one  year  in 
the  Institution,  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  (as  it  seen^ed  to 
me)  of  their  merit,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  time 
of  their  training  is  also  stated. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


E.  Blyth 
J.  Bradshaw 
J.  Blyth  . 
K.  Hoyles 
M.  Stnitt 
S.  White 
S.  Worafold 
E.  Wood 
M.  Earl   . 
K.  Pool    . 
E.  Flowers 
M.  Mediicutt 
E.  Reynolds 
H.  Lucas 
E.  Kirhy  . 
S.  Atkinson 


Length  of 

time  in 

ClaM. 

Training. 

Monllu. 

7 

» 

17 

7 

18 

9 

19 

5 

1  1 

20 

4 

21 

11 

22 

5 

i 

23 

6 

' 

24 

3 

25 

5 

26 

8 

1  27 

5 

2 

28 

8 

29 

7 

30 

2 

31 

8 

1 

Length  of 

Name. 

time  in 

Trainin*. 

Hon  the. 

S.  Smith  •     • 

5 

R.  Katterham 

6 

S.  Thorp  .     . 

3 

M.  Steains     . 

6 

M.  Fairhead  . 

6 

£.  Dewhurst. 

5 

M.  Aitk<*n     • 

2 

C.  jM-Evity  . 

1 

H.  Loreluck 

5 

M.  Davit's  -  • 

1 

F.  Potts  .     . 

9 

A.M.  Ingram 

4 

R.  Rose  .      • 

8 

C.  Cooper     • 

8 

H.  Ingram    . 

11 

a 


As  none  of  these  can  at  present  be  candidates  for  certificates 
of  merit,  it  seems  right  to  observe  that  several  of  them  passed  a 
very  satisfactory  examination,  and  that  the  three  highest  in  the  list 
would  probably,  under  other  circumstances,  have  obtained  a  third- 
class  certificate.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said,  that  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  being  unable  to  work  the  four 
simple  rules  of  aritlimetic  correctly,  possessing  little  knowledge 
either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  altogether  unskilled  in  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  or  English  history,  and  utterly  unable  to  spell 
words  of  the  most  common  occurrence.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  this  state  of  ignorance  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
suffieient  instruction  in  the  training  school,  but  to  the  deplorable 
neglect  of  sound  elementary  education  in  the  families  of  those  who 
are  raised  a  little  above  the  poorest  class.  It  is  from  these  families 
that  the  majority,  as  I  am  told,  of  the  young  women  in  training 
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are  drawn.  They  have  been  educated  Hf  it  be  not  misusing  the 
term)  at  "private  boarding-schools/*  A  little  external  dressing 
has  been  given  to  them,  but  rarely  any  internal  culture.  They 
have  been  taught  some  fancy  needlework^  and  to  write  in  a  running 
hand ;  they  can  read  fluently ,  but  not  with  expression  ;  they  have 
learned  by  heart  passages  of  Holy  Scripture^  a  few  hymns,  and 
other  pieces  of  poetry,  but  have  seldom  been  directed  to  their 
meaning.  On  such  material  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  skilful 
teacher  of  a  training  school  to  work  with  any  effect.  She  must 
carefully  pull  down  before  she  begin  to  build  up  any  structure  on 
such  an  unsteady  foundation ;  she  must,  indeed,  lay  a  new  founda- 
tion on  different  principles,  and  with  a  careful  hand.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  fair  to  expect  great  results  from  the  examination  of 
pupils  in  the  training  colleges  for  mistresses,  until  they  shall  have 
received  a  more  sound  elementary  education,  and  a  longer  period 
of  training  than  two  years  shall  have  been  allotted  to  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
both  with  the  progress  in  studies  and  the  formation  of  professional 
character  of  the  pupils  at  Whitelands. 

Condition  of  Premises. — At  the  close  of  the  examination  I  in- 
spected the  premises  and  .buildings  belonging  to  the  Institution. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  ground  is  about  half  an  acre.  The  front, 
on  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  is  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
The  plan  of  the  present  buildings,  and  of  the  proposed  enlargements 
and  improvements  in  them,  now  lies  at  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
for  your  Lordships*  inspection.  I  need  only,  therefore,  briefly  state 
my  opinion,  that  the  premises  generally  are  unworthy  of,  and 
unsuitable  for,  the  great  objects  for  which  they  are  used.  The  rooms 
are  badly  situated  for  their  purposes;  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
low,  ill-lighted,  and  insufficiently  ventilated ;  they  are  deficient  in 
number,  and  inconvenient  in  size.  I  would  mention,  especially,  the 
chief  class-room,  through  which  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  con- 
tinually and  necessarily  passing  and  repassing.  Its  windows  open 
on  the  public  street;  a  scene  of  continual  noise  and  distraction. 
The  dining-room  is  most  inconveniently  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  wooden  passage,  and  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs. 
It  is  low,  dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-shaped.  The  floor  is  uneven, 
and  shakes  as  yon  walk  across  the  room.  The  larder  or  pantry  is 
in  the  worst  possible  place  for  its  object,  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air  but  by  a  skylight.  The  dormitories, 
also,  which  are  kept  perfectly  neat  and  clean,  are  ill-placed  and 
deficient  both  in  pitch  and  ventilation.  The  windows  of  one  of  them 
open  on  a  parapet  wall.  The  laundry  and  scullery  are  altogether 
inadequate  for  their  purposes,  and  are  overrun  with  rats,  from 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  premises  free,  as  there  is  a 
range  of  low  old  buildings  connecting  the  two  houses  occupied  by 
the  Institution,  and  containing  some  of  its  offices,  which  are  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  afford  good  harbour  for  these  animals. 

II,  2  L 
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The  old  buildings  are^  in  the  contemplated  improvements^  to  be 
entirely  removed.  But  whether  the  present  situation  is  suitable  for 
a  training  school  for  young  women  may  be  well  worth  the  cpnpi* 
deration  of  the  Nationaf  Society ;  as  also^  whether  there  will  be 
sufficient  space  for  healthy  exercise  in  the  garden,  diminished  by 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  it ;  and  whether  it  has  sufficient 
privacy  for  the  cheerful  recreation  of  the  pupils,  overlooked  ^s  it 
now  is  by  new  houses  lately  erected  at  the  back.  Of  the  salubrity 
of  the  present  situation,  though  low^  there  is^  I  am  informed,  little 
doubt ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  new  streets  are  rising 
around  the  building,  which,  in  some  degree^  must  alter  its  character 
and  impede  its  ventilation. 

Officers  of  the  Institution,  and  'arrangement  of  Instruction. — It 
is  my  duty  to  state  that>  amidst  all  the  discouraging  circumstances 
of  the  locality  and  premises^  the  excellent  superintendent^  Mrs. 
Field,  has  made  most  judicious  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Institution^  and  by  her  kind  and  wise  rule  has  maintained  a 
Very  pleasing  tone  in  her  pupils ;  bletidin?  with  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  school  the  warm  affections  df  a  large  family.  She  is  in- 
trusted with  the  general  supeHntendetice  of  the  Institutipn.  The 
chief  secular  Instruction  in  the  classes  is  given  by  Miss  Lpwman, 
of  whose  conscientious  devotion  to  her  duties,  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  for  th^m,  no  one  acquainted  with  Whitelands  is 
ignorant.     She  is  assisted  by  Miss  Cuckow  and  Miss  JViurphy. 

Religious  itistruction  is  imparted  to  the  students  by  the  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  H«  Baber>  to  whose  kind  assistance  during  the 
examinatioti  (  was  much  indebted^  both  in  the  active  superintend- 
ence of  Otle  division  of  the  pupilp  and.  iti  the  methodical, arrange- 
ment of  their  different  papers.  Mr.  Baber  has  been  resident  in 
the  Institution  for  only  five  months.  I  learn  from  his  statement 
that,  ^'  in  addition  to  the  instruction  in  Biblical  historyj  which  is 
given  to  each  cla^s  separately  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  three- 
quarters  01  an  hour  are  set  apart  every  morning  (with  the  esccep- 
tion  of  Saturday)  for  the  general  religious  instruction  of  all  the 
students  assembled  in  the  great  lecture-room.*'    A  lecture  is  there 

fiven  to  then!  on  some  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  the 
'iturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church.  At  times,  the  Senior  students 
fire  ealled  upon,  One  by  one,  to  give  a  Scripture-lesson  to  their 
fellow-students  in  the  presence,  of  the  chaplain,  by  whom  its  merits 
er  defeets  are  pointed  out  at  its  conclusion.  I  should  add  also, 
that  the  only  room  appropriated  to  the  chaplain  is  far  too  small 
for  the  accomnuxlation  ef  a  moderately-sized  class  of  young 
womeOi  and  that  it  is  inconveniently  shaped  and  ill-ventilated. 

The  secular  instruction  given  bv  Miss  Lowman  and  the  assist- 
ant teachers  is  principally  in  English  grammar,  gep|(raphy  (more 
particularly  of  the  British  empire),  and  English  history >  and  i$ 
graduated  decordin^  to  the  abilities  and  attainments  of  the  dif- 
ferent elaaees.    In  me  senior  class^  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
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th&  historical  geography  of  England:  The  text-books  chiefly 
used  are^  I^atham's  small  Grammar,  Arnold's  Exbt-cises,  SuUiVan's 
".Geography  Generalized/'  Gieig's  "School  History,*'  and  Mrs. 
M^rkham*s  '^  History  and  Cdnversatiotis." 

Mr.  Tate,  the  mathematical  tnaster  of  the  Batterse^  Training 
College,  gives  instruction  twice  a«week  in  arithmetic.  His  course 
consists  of  easy  questions,  diamdnstrating  the  four  elementary 
operations  of  arithmetic,  notation,  and  numeration^  with  qtiestions 
and  demonstrations  in  all  the  essential  rules,  including  Bills, 
Fractibns,  Practice,  and  Rtile  of  Three.  The  text-book  used  is 
Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

Lessoiis  ill  vocal  music  ar^  giveo  three  tithes  in  the  week  by  Mr. 
HuUah,  or  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  May.  The  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen kindly  undertook  to  exatnin^  the  pupils  for  ifae  in  their 
knowledge  of  music. 

♦  Industrial  Mstruction, — ^With  regard  to  the  industrial  ethploy- 
ment  of  the  pupils,  I  learn  from  Mr6.  Field  that ''  they  ahe  carefully 
instructed  in  the  art  of  plaiii  needlework^  knittings  marking, 
darning,  &c.  To  give  theih  practice  and  experience  in  this  de- 
partment, they  are  expected,  to  cut  out  and  make  up  the  various 
articles  of  clothing  secured  to  the  poor  children  of  the  schools  by 
their  clothing  clubs.  The  pupils  are  dlso  required  to  cut  out  and 
make  up  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  to  undertake  all  other  plain 
needlework  which  may  be  sent  to  the  Inatitution.  The  teachers 
^re  practised  in  the  art  of  setting  needlework  for  children,  by 
preparing  the  work  for  the  differerit  classes  in  the  school.  The 
pupils  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  making  themselves  usefiil  iu 
the  laundry ;  but,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  Institution,  it 
has  been  foUnd  impracticable,  during  the  last  few  months,  to  enforce 
this  regulation."  ,  It  seems  very  desirable  thdt,  in  an  institution 
like  this,  the  students  should  devote  a  greater  portion  of  theii* 
time  to  industrial  employments,  tod  that  better  economical  ar- 
rangements shduld  be  made  for  those  objects.  In  the  printed 
Regulations  for  tha  Adniission  of  Pupils,  it  is  well  said^  '^  Their 
attention  will  hot  be  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  school-room. 
Whatever  skill  or  knowledge  may  be  of  use  in  a  poor  rosin's 
family^  either  to  increase  the  comforts  6f  his  fireside,  to  assist  in 
bringing  ufi  his  children,  or  to  .prepare  his  dadghters  to  gain,  in 
whatever  capacity,  a  respectable  livelihood,  this  will  be  diligently 
imparted." 

But  this  cahnbt,  I  think>  fairly  be  required  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  with  the  existing  means  of  the  Institution ;  it 
cannot  certainly  be  done  fully.  I  have  before  stated  my  convic- 
tion, that  the  present  sup^rinteindent,  Mrs.  Field,  has  made  the 
best  use  of  the  means  in  her  power;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  means  are  deficient.  I  need  not,  however,  say  mofei  6n  thid 
point. 

Practisinff  Scliools. — Three  practising  schools^  called  the  Upper, 

^  It  Ji 
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the  Lower,  and  the  Infants'^  are  attached  to  the  Institution  ;  the 
numbers  of  children  attending  them  at  present  are  severally  80, 
61,  and  60.  In  each  room  the  children  are  instructed  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  pupils  in  training,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
teachers.  I  do  not  consider  any  of  the  school-rooms  to  be  sufficiently 
ventilated.  That  occupied  by  the  infants  seems  to  want  light  and 
cheerfulness.  I  was  struck  with  the  unhealthy  look  of  the  girls 
in  the  Lower  or  National  school.  The  upper  class  of  the  Upper 
(or  Commercial)  school,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  second 
class  of  the  same  department,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  set- 
tled schoolmistresses  and  the  pupils  in  training  showed  their  skill 
as  teachers.  These  children  seemed  to  have  been  intelligently 
instructed  and  carefully  watched.  Their  answers  were  generally 
correct^  and  their  'manners  pleasing.  I  did  not  examine  either  of 
the  other  schools. 

Daily  Rovtim.'—l  annex  to  this  Report  a  table  of  the  daily 
routine  and  occupations  of  the  Institution. 

Efficiency  vf  the  Institutian. — In  conclusion,  I  must  state  my 
conviction,  that  this  Institution,  in  as  far  as  it  has  the  opportunity, 
is  fulfilling  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence 
— of  forming  good  schoolmistresses,  able  not  merely  to  teach,  but 
to  guide  and  control  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  and,  as 
well  by  example  as  by  preoe])t,  to  influence  them  permanently  for 
good.  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  its  weak  pomts— ^the 
insufficient  time  during  which  the  pupils  remain  in  training;  and 
the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  often  enter  its  walls.  I  have 
spoken  of  its  deficient  means  for  practising  industrial  employments, 
and  for  teaching  the  economies  of  the  poor  man's  home.  But  I 
believe  the  other  branches  of  instruction,  religious  and  secular,  to 
be  intelligently  handled  by  the  teachers,  and  rightly  received  by 
the  pupHs.  I  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  young  women  to  be 
respectful,  yet  cheerful,  towards  those  pla<^  in  authority  over 
them,  and  frank  and  kind  towards  each  other ;  and  I  hear,  from  all 
Quarters,  of  the  good  conduct,  if  not  of  the  high  attainments,  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  this  traininfi[  school  into  the  world, 
and  have  taken  upon  them  the  duties  of  their  profession.  During 
the  six  years  that  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments of  the  schoolmistress  has  been  much  raised,  and  her  position 
in  society  proportionally  elevated.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  the  Institution  at  Whitelands  has  had  a  great  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  result ;  and  that  the  character  which  it  has  impressed 
on  its  daughters  is  one  that  will  always  ensure  sympathy,  while 
it  commanos  respect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Frederick  Watkins^ 

To  th€  J2^A<  HononMe  tke  Lords  ^th€ 
Commttm  ff  Coimcil  on  EiMcaiion, 
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JSeport  by  Her  Majesty^ $  Inspector  of  Schooh,  the  Rev.  F.  C 
Cook,  M.^^.^  on  the  Salisbury  JfHocesan  Institution  for  the 
^Vaminff  of  Schoolmistresses. 

SlR^  November  27,  1$47. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  I  receiyed 
from  you,  I  proceeded  to  Salisbury  on  the  8th  ofNovember,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  Institution  for  the  training  of  Schoohnis- 
tresses  in  that  city ;  and  to  exs^mine  those  yoyng  women^  who, 
having  remained  one  year  or  more  in  this  Institution^  were  can- 
didates for  a  certificate  of  merit. 

Persons  to  be  examined, — On  my  arrival  I  found  19  youngs 
woineu,  who  lyere  formerly  pupils,  and  are  now  enga^d  as  mis- 
presses in  schools  connected  with  the  piocesan  Boara  of  Educa- 
tion, and  10,  who  are  still  pupils  in  the  Institution^  waiting  to 
be  examined.  As  most  of  the  former  had  come  frqm  a  cpn- 
siderable  distance,  and  were  remaining  not  without  ^^at 
inconvenience  to  themselves  and  the  schools  of  which  they  have 
charge^  I  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Bishop, 
to  complete  their  examination  without  delay- 

Tima,  passed  in  examining. — The  first  six  days  of  my  visit  w0re 
occupiea  in  conducting  an  examination  on  paper^  and  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  their  abilities  severally  as  teacher^. 
Four  days  were  afterwards  spent  in  completing  my  inquiries 
into  the  management  of  the  Institution,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  younger  pupils  under  training. 

Contents  of  Report, — Before  I  give  an  account  of  the  result  of 
that  inquiry,  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider,  1st,  what  were  the 
objects  originally  contemplated  by  the  founders  pf  this  esta- 
blishment ;  2nd,  what  means  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers;  and  3rd,  what  measures  they  have  adopted  in  order 
to  attain  those  objects. 

Views  of  the  Originators(f  the  Institution. — ^The  Diocesan  Board 
of  Salisbury  was  instituted  in  October,  1839.  In  the  Report 
presented  on  that  occasion,  the  necessity  of  an  establishment  for 
training  schoolmasters  was  strongly  asserted,  in  these  words, — 
"  As  the  want  of  efficient  masters  is  immediate  and  urgent,  they 
(the  Committee)  consider  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  applied  to  the  best 
mode  or  training  masters  open  to  the  Board.'*  But  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  "  the  views  of  the  Board  on  training  re- 
ceived a  new  direction,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from 
the  Winchester  Diocesan  Board.  A  most  satisfactory  conference 
was  held  at  Romsey,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  determination 
that  a  training-school  for  masters  should  be  established  at 
Winchester,  and  a  training-school  for  mistresses  at  Salisbury,  to 
be  common  to  the  two  dioceses." 

In  confiniog  their  efforts  to  the  training  of  8choolmistreaae% 
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tlie  Board  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  a  sound  discretion ;  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  Report  on  the  mode  of  education  in  i^ 
training  seminaiy,  presented  by  four  ^nembers  of  the  Salisbury 
Board,  that  very  just  views  were  entertained  of  the  requisites 
for  fhe  suocessinl  conduct  of  such  an  establishment. 

On  Course  of  Studies, — 1(  was  their* opinion  {mde  Seoond  Be« 
port^  p.  2B^,  that  ^^/fhe  subjects  of  study  would  obviously 
comprise,  primarily^  all  those  which  should  constitute  the  opurse 
of  instruction  in  tne  middle  apd  parochial  schools ;  but  it  was 
manifest  thfit  in  the  training  seminary  all  theqe  should  bepursued 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  Ithey  would  be  car* 
ried  in  a  school ;  that  in  the  mind's  map  of  a  well-trained  master 
(and,  as  adopted  by  the  Ck>mmittee,  of  a  mistress)  there  sl^ould 
be  extensive  tracts  which  would  be  f  terra  incognita^  to  his 
best  scholar.  The  easy  and  unembarrassed  confidence  required 
on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  to  give  full  effect  to  his  instructions^ 
demanas  this.'^  ^ 

"  It  would  also  be  necessary^  with  respect  to  every  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  schools,  that  the  pupils  in  the  traming-school 
should  not  oply  possess  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  b^t  a  more 
intimate  cuxraairdance  voitk  Us  principles*  The  clearness  and  eer- 
tainty  required  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  demand  this." 

Equally  luminous  and  judicious  are  the  remarks  upon  the 
art  and  practice  of  tuition,  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  discipline  required  in  such  an  Institution.  Oom- 
paring  this  paper  with  tne  observations  made  in  various 
passages  of  the  BejKnrts  annually  published  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Board,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  their  object  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  Institution  which  would  proy^de  a 
sufficient  supply  of  well-educated,  rightminded,  and  thorou^^ly 
trained  young  women  for  the  schools  of  the  diocese.  The 
original  classification  of  the  pupils,  though  not  expressly  referred 
to,  appears  also  to  have  been  kept  in  mind  by  the  managers, 
who  considered  that  the  objects  of  the  Board  would  be  best 
effected  by  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  orders 
of  pupils;  the  first  designed  for  masters  (or  mistresses)  of  a 
higner  description  of  National  schools,  such  as  are  required  for 
towns  or  large  villages,  who  should  be  trained  in  a  central 
institution ;  and  the  second  class  designed  for  masters  of  an 
humbler  description  of  schools  in  rural  districts,  who  mi^t  be 
instructed  in  certain  schools  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Pecuniary  Resources. — The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Boar 
have  never  been  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  carry  out  th^ 
objects  to  the  extent  which  they  considered  desirable.     *" 
first  yearNs  statement  of  accounts  shows  that  the  doup 
amounted  to  1826/.  2s.,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  to  2^ 
6d,,  and  the  average  income  of  the  Board  since  that 
about  500/. 
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With  these  funds  the  Board  resolved  in  the  first  instance  to 
procure  a  house,  to  select  a  mistress^  and  to  make  regulations 
fi}r  the  admission  of  pupils  and  for  the  management  of  the 
Training  Institution. 

Premises, — ^The  premises,  which  were  first  hired  and  then  pur- 
chased, are  situated  in  the  Close,  very  near  to  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  and^  therefore^  convenient  of  access  to  the 
clergy  who  may  have  occasion  to  visit  the  city. 

Tne  house  may  be  generally  described  as  a  commodious 
residence  for  a  large  family.  One  of  the  rooms  is  spacious  and 
well  adapted  for  a  class-room,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  apartments  to  supply  dormitories  for  32  pupils.  Comparing 
the  purchase-money  (1200/.)  with  the  extent  of  garden^  large 
outhouses,  and  size  of  building,  it  seems  that  the  terms  were 
advantageous  to  the  Board,  ana  it  is  not  probable  that  better  or 
equal  accommodation  could  have  been  procured  at  the  price. 

The  plan  of  the  building,  which  I  have  transmitted  to  you^ 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangements. 

House, — The  house  appears,  and  is  stated  to  oe,  in  good  sub- 
stantial repair^  and  the  situation  perfectly  healthy. 

Mistress. — In  the  Beport  of  the  Board  for  1840,  adopted  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1841,  it  is  stated,  that  ^' after  inquiries 
instituted  in  various  directions  for  a  suitable  person,  to  direct 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  in  training,  and  to  superintend  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  the  Board  secured  the  services  of  a  lady 
in  every  respect  well  qualified  to  fill  the  important  situation. 

This  lady,  Mrs.  Duncan,  has  continued  to  superintend  the 
Institution  until  the  present  time,  and  has  undoubtedly  con- 
ducted it  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  its 
supporters,  who  ascribe  principally  to  her  zeal,  discretion,  and 
abilities^  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the  under- 
taking. 

It  will  be  observed  on  referring  to  the  regulations,  of  which 
I  have  transmitted  a  copy,  that  the  sovemess  has  the  sole 
control  as  to  all  matters  of  discipline  ana  domestic  arrangement, 
though  no  pupil  is  to  be  dismissed  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee. 

llie  Institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  1841 . 

During  some  years  Mrs.  Duncan  not  only  supermtended  aU 
the  details  of  the  Institution,  but  was  the  sole  instructress  of  the 

£upil^;  since  Michaelmas,  1845,  she  has  had  the  assistance  of 
[iss  BoUand,  who  was  trained  under  her,  but  she  still  devotes 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

Household  Work* — One  servant  only,  a  plain  cook,  is  employed. 
The  pupils,  who,  according  to  the  rules,  are  to  assist  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  house  as  the  eovemess  shall  direct,  do,  in  fact, 
act  as  housemaids,  making  tneir  own  beds  and  keeping  the 
house  clean.      It  was  intended  that  they  should  acquire  the 
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habits  of  industrious  and  well-trained  domestics,  so  far  as  should 
be  found  possible,  without  interrupting  their  prescribed  course 
of  studies:  Three  of  the  pupils  in  rotation  perform  these  duties, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  w^ek  hand  over  to  their  successors  an  in* 
ventory  of  all  the  articles  put  under  their  care. 

Of  course  due  care  is  taken  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  every 
department  of  needlework ;  and  I  am  informed  that  they  are  atl 
expert  sempstresses,  not  only  making  up,  but  cutting  out  all 
common  articles  of  clothing  with  considerable  skill. 

Means  of  Learning, — We  may  now  consider  what  opportuni- 
ties the  pupils  have,  1st,  of  acauiring  information  and  develop- 
ing their  mental  faculties ;  and  2nd,  of  learning  the  principles 
and  acquiring  the  habit  of  teaching. 

Library, — -The  library  contains  &w  books,  ^and  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  works  of  reference.  It  is  singular  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  at  once  have  directed  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  The  annual  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  would  have 
supplied  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  pupus,  and  the  use  of  a 
small  but  well-selected  library  would,  doubtless,  communicate 
a  much  higher  tone  to  the  intellectual,  and  even  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  pupils. 

Apparatus.  —  The  supply  of  apparatus  is  proportionably 
scanty.  With  the  exception  of  maps,  of  which  there  is  a  fair 
supply,  there  are  none  of  those  articles  which  a  trained  mistress 
should  be  instructed  to  use  in  a  good  school. 

Course  of  Study, — The  time-table,  with  the  notes  written  by 
the  Principal,  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  distribution  of 
lessons,  and  of  the  methods  of  instruction.  But  the  interrup- 
tions to  which  the  governess  is  exposed,  on  account  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  frequent  visits  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  render  it  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  adhere  to  this  system.  Hitherto 
the  pupils  have  not  taken  upon  themselves  so  lar&^e  a  share  of 
mutual  instruction  as  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  mistress  and  themselves. 

Practice  in  {Teaching — Practising  School — School-room. — ^In 
addition  to  those  lessons  in  which  the  mistress  explains  to  the 
pupils  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  teaching,  the 
JBoard  has  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  elder  pupils  may 
obtain  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  school 
work.  In  the  Report  for  1840,  p.  8,  it  is  stated,  "  that  the 
wishes  of  the  Board  were  met  by  the  Committee  of  the  Salisbury 
National  school  for  girls^who  made  arrangements  by  which  the 
opportunity  of  occasionally  taking  classes  there  will  be  secured 
to  the  pupils  of  the  training-school."  I  find  that  at  present  five 
of  the  eldest  pupils,  taken  in  rotation,  are  constantly  employed 
in  that  school,  each  taking  charge  of  a  class  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schoolfnistress.  This  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage were  not  the  school-room  unfortunately  at  too  great  a 
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distance  (nearly  half  i^  mile)  from  tlie  Training  Tpstitution^  anc) 
by  no  means  a 'model  as  regards  arrangement  tod  organizatiqn. 
The  mistress^  of  who.m  I  hear4  a  high  character,  was  i^  at  the 
date  of  my  visit,  nor  co^ld  I  ascertain  ^^hether  the  proficiency 
of  the  children  testified  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  trainiiig. 

Number  of  Mistresses  already,  tirained, — Iii  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Institution  23,  pupils  were  admitted ;  altogether  58  have 
been  sent  ouf  since  its  first  establishment,  of  whon\  45  are  now 
employed,  for  the  most  part,  as  mist^sses  in  country  schools ; 
three  have  given  up  the  employment  owing  to  iU  health;  six 
have  married ;  and  foi^r  are  aead. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  examination  I  found  19  mistresses 
and  10  pupils  who  h^'CL  beexi  more  than  one  year  in  training. 

The  examination  wa9  conducted  in  the  principal  school-rooxn 
of  the  Institution,  th^  first  paper  be^ng  given  to  tl^e  candidates 
at  7  q'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  papers  were  on  the  following  subjects ;  viz., 

Keligious — Old  Testament,   New  Testament,  Prayer 

Book,  Liturgy,  &c. 
Arithmetic — Section  1  to  Rule  of  Three ;  Section  2  to 

Decimals  and  Interesit. 
Grammar.  —  Geography.  —  English  Histoty. — School- 
keeping. 

Papers  of  Candi^tes — On  ReKgious  subjects, — As  mig|[it  be 
expected  in  such  an  Institution^  the  papers  on  religious  subjects 
were  the  most  satisfactory.  The  first  set  of  answers,  however, 
bore  traces  of  the  pupils'  agitation.  They  vere  not  only 
alarmed  on  account  of  the  great  importance  whic^  they  at- 
tached to  success,  but  they  we^e  unfortunately  npt  prepared 
for  an  examination  in  writipg.  The  set  o^  qtiestipjis  oh  the 
Liturgy,  Catechism,  and  Articles  olP  (he  Church  of  England, 
which  i;night  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  somewhat  fibove  the 
standard  of  attainment  in  such  Institutions,  were  answered  in  a 
very  satisfactory  n^anner  by  several  of  the  pupils,  and  by  some, 
who  are  placed  upon  the  first  Kst,  with  remarkable  accuracy 
and  completeness.  Many  of  these  papers  prove  not  only  that 
the  pupils  are  thoroughly  instructea  in  the  doctrines  which  the 
Englisn  Church  maintains  as  the  most  sacred  portion  of  her 
inheritapce,  but  that  they  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Arithmetic, — In  Arithmetic  none  of  the  pupils  had  proceeded 
further  than  the  simple  Rule  of  Three  and  Practice.  The 
first  set  of  questions  on  these  rules  was  cleared  by  those  whom 
I  have  placed  in  the  first  class.  I  consider  that  these  papers 
are  quite  satisfactory,  so  far  as  they  go.  I  was  also  of  opinion, 
that,  considering  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  by 
the  candidates,  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  give  to  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  this  paper  a  further  chance ;  and  accordingly^  in- 
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stead  of  completing  their  examination  on  the  Saturdi^y,  I  post- 
poned this  part  of  it  yntil  1  had  finished  the  rest  of  my  work. 
The  result  Was,  that,  on  the  secon^  and  third  sections  iil  Arith- 
metic, very  good  marks  were  given  by  me  on  the  24th  of 
Nqyember.'  The  paper?  of  more  than  one  candidate  show  ^eat 
facility  in  working,  and  intelligence  in  comprehending  rules. 
The  other  candidates  failed  mor^  or  less  completely  in  this 
subject ;  and  there  (^an  be  no  doubt  that  Arithmetic  requires  to 
be  taught  both  more  extensively  and  more  exactly  than  has 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  or  practicable.  It  cannot  be 
8uppose4  that  mistresses  who  were  unable  to  work  the  sums 
given  in  the  first  paper,  could  have  such  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  the  elementary  rules  as  to  explain  a  sum  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  or  such  habitual  ease  as  to  detect  errors  and 
correct  them  without  loss  of  time ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
could  give  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  useiul  and  necessary 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  daughters  even  of  cottagers. 
Being  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
poor,  both  as  regards  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  tnanagement  of  dbmestic  affairs,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  recommend  any  mistress  for  a  certificate  who  did 
not  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  common  rqles, 
including  Fractions  and  Interest. 

The  candidates  whose  papers  are  marked  B  have  some^  but 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  may  without  diffi- 
culty prepare  themselves  for  examination  by  next  year. 

Qratfimar.-^hi  English  Grammar  the  instruction  given  to 
the  pupils  has  been  exclusively  oral.  They  could  not  there- 
fore answer  questions  which  implied  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  elementary  works.  The  marks  which  I  have  eiven  must 
therefore  be  taken  not  absolutely,  but  comparative^.  I  have 
not  given  the  mark  A  to  any,  but  B  implies  that  they  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  elementary  laws  of  construction;  tnat  they 
can  parse  a  sentence,  explaining  the  rules  upon  which  the 
agreement  and  government  of  words  depend ;  and  that  they 
appear  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  avoid 
and  to  correct  the  errors  commonly  observable  in  the  lan- 
guage of  uneducated  people. 

Geography, — Geography  is,  as  usual,  a  more  popular  subject, 
and  no  inconsiderable  proficiency  has  been  attained  by  many 
of  the  candidates.  Many  of  the  papers  show  an  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  features  and  nattiral  productions  of  different 
countries,  with  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  sites  of  principal 
cities,  as  also  with  the  religious  persuasions  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  nations  in  both  hemispheres.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  has  received  peculiar  at- 
tention, and  that  many  of  the  papers  show  good  sense  and  some 
reading.     It  is  evident  that  the  subject  would  be  more  interest- 
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ing  and  practical,  if  the  Institution  were  provided  with  raiB^ 
models  oi  cities  and  countries,  with  large  globes,  and  with  a 
well-selected  assortment  both  of  elementary  works  and  of  books 
of  travels.  The  reports  of  our  missionaries  might  be  made 
equally  interesting  and  instructive,  by  due  attention  to  geo- 
graphical details ;  while  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  manners, 
costumes,  and  feelings  of  people  in  remote  countries  open  a 
field  of  ever^varying  inquiry  to  intelligent  students.  The 
Principal  informs  me,  that  she  finds  that  uninformed  or 
uncultivated  girls  more  frequently  evince  interest  in  the  geo- 
graphical lessons  than  in  any  other  subject.  This  may  be,  cer- 
tainly, because  there  is  so  much  amusing  matter  that  requires 
no  exertion  of  intellect,  and  so  much  that  merely  demands  an 
effort  of  memory ;  but  it  may  be,  and  is  often,  made  a  lever 
by  which  heavy  and  dull  minas  are  lifted  from  the  earth,  and 
led  to  observe  the  vast  and  beautiftil  universe  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

English  History. — Considering  that  the  school  library  con- 
tains no  standard  work  upon  English  History,  and  that  few  of 
the  mistresses  are  likely  to  have  purchased  or  read  books 
upon  secular  matters  since  they  leh  Salisbury*  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  answers  to  this  paper  would  be  meagre 
and  incomplete.  Some  of  the  mistresses  showed  a  singular 
want  of  knowledge  even  of  those  elementary  facts  which  ought 
to  form  part  of  an  English  cottager's  traditional  lore.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  inapplicability  of  such  information  to  the 
wants  or  capacities  of  tne  poor,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  mistress 
well  read  in  history  would  extract  from  her  own  store  of  know- 
ledge a  great  variety  of  practical  and  interesting  illustrations 
for  the  oral  and  collective  lessons  which  she  ought  to  be 
habituated  to  give.  If  the  library  contained  a  gooa  biogra- 
phical history,  and  leisure  hours  were  assigned  for  its  perusal, 
due  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  impression  by  oral  and 
vnritten  questions,  the  style  of  these  young  women  would  soon 
bear  marks  of  higher  mental  cultivation. 

Natural  History, — There  is  no  text-book  on  Natural  History, 
which  was  recommended  as  a  proper  object  of  attention  by  the 
writers  of  the  Report  which  I  have  previously  noticed ;  althoug^h 
descriptions  of  rare  and  curious  animals  are  found  in  the 
reading  books  which  the  pupils  use,  but  without  that  prelimi- 
nary classification  which  makes  the  subject  clear  and  instructive, 
and  which  distinguishes  the  books  published  by  the  Coiqmis- 
sioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Music. — Music  is  taught  by  a  professor,  who  attends  from 
three  to  six  hours  wee&ly.  The  pupils  are  instructed  on 
Hullah*s  system,  and  have  made  considerable  progress ;  they 
sing  nearly  all  the  exercises  and  pieces  in  the  three  books,  and 
moat  of  them  could  lead  a  class  in  psalmody.  The  senior  pupils 
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are  able  to  take  the  second  part  in  rounds  and  anthems,  to 
instruct  pupils  on  the  system,  and  read  music  with  ease.  I 
have  been  informed  that  few  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution 
have  a  defective  ear  for  music^  and  the  voices  are  generally 
very  good.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  accomplishment  has  had  excellent  effect  upon  the  taste  and 
even  character  of  the  pupils^  and  that  it  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  them  in  schools. 

English  Langiiage — Conmontion. — ^The  last^  but  not  the  least 
important  point  upon  which  an  opinion  must  be  expressed,  is 
the  knowleae;e  of  tneir  own  language  which  the  pupils  possess^ 
a8*evidencea  in  their  written  compositions.  In  the  first  place 
I  should  remark^  that,  whatever  proficiency  might  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  composition  of  an  essay^  or  in  the  construction 
of  sentences^  we  should  suppose  that  none  would  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  a  certificate  who  were  deficient  in 
orthoepraphy^  or  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  vulgar  and 
trivial  errors  in  grammar.  Some  of  the  schoolmistresses'  papers, 
however,  are  fuU  of  such  defects.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  language ; 
not  but  that  those  who  are  zealous  and  industrious,  ana  have 
the  advantage  of  good  directions  in  their*  studies,  may  be 
encouraged  to  persevere.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  certifi- 
cates are  refused  to  those  who  bear  a  good  character  as  practical 
teachers  and  managers  of  schools. 

The  papers  of  the  candidates  whom  I  have  recommended  for 
certificates,  though  free  from  these  defects,  still  show  want  of 
practice  and  of  regular  instruction  in  the  subject.  The  good 
sense,  and  general  cultivation  of  mind,  which  are  displayed  in 
the  attempts  of  many,  induce  me  to  hope  that  at  the  next 
examination  they  will  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
correct  language,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  systematic  form. 

In  addition  to  this  written  examination,  I  also  heard  the 
candidates  read  passages  selected  from  good  writers,  both  in 
prose  and  verse;  and  I  questioned  them  upon  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read.  They  read  with  ease  and  good  taste.  Their 
intonation  is  free  both  from  vulgarity  and  affectation,  and 
conveys  the  sense  of  the  author  wim  remarkable  accuracy.  I 
regard  this  acquisition  as  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  the 
instructress  has  reached  the  mind  and  developed  the  faculties 
of  her  pupils.  And  when  the  previous  defects  were  so  great, 
as.  was  manifestly  the  case  with  many,  the  industry  of  the 
teacher  must  have  been  proportionate  to  her  skill. 

The  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  poems  to  me- 
mory, chiefly  from  Eeble's  "  Christian  Year.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  the  Beport  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Field,  the  present  Bisnop  of  Newfoundland,  to  whose  visit,  as 
Inspector  for  the  National  Society,  the  most  beneficial  effects 
fire  attributed  by  the  clergy  of  this  diocese. 
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Power  of  Teachinff, — The  secretary  of  thb  practising  i^chool 
having  collected  the  girls^  I  was  .able  to  set  the  candidates 
successively  in  charge  of  a  class,  and  I  took  notes  -of  the  manner 
in  which  they  gave  oral  lessons  upon  subjects  previously  selected. 
This  plan  is  open  to  a  variety  of  objections,  the  force  of  which 
1  feel  and  admit.  The  candidate  is  in  an  unusual  and,  to  her^ 
unnatural  position.  She  is  liable  either  to  be  depressed  or 
over  excited*  A  modest  girl,  however  conversant  she  may  be 
with  a  subject,  will  probably  fail  Qiost  completely  in  sucn  an 
exhibition.  This,  however,  was  the  only  means  by  which  I 
could  obtain  information  on  the  subject ;  and  though  the  result 
was  not  upon  the  whole  qi^ite  satisfactory^  still  the  leasoti  was 
not  without  its  use.  I  observed,  on  the  oile  hand,  that  the 
candidates  were  not  in  the  habit  of  preparing  notes  for  collec- 
tive lessons.  They  could  not  arrange  a  subject  systematically; 
nor  were  they  able  to  point  out  the  defects  of  their  comrades* 
attempts.  In  fact,  what  they  did  was  siitiply  a  result. from 
habits  of  mind  and  practice  of  t^eachii^g  acquired  in  the  Itistir 
tution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  remark  in  many,  and 
more  or  less  in  nearly  all,  the  presence  of  those  qualities  which 
are  most  essetitial  to  a  teacher ;  good  temper,  shown  under 
very  trying  circumstances;  an  unaffected^  yet  self-poftsessed 
aepdrtment,  such  as  acts  upon  children,  both  as  an  example 
ana  a  governing  principle ;  apd  lastly,  good  setise  in  wnat 
they  attempted  and  in  what  they  omitted.  I  am  convinced; 
that  in  the  ma,nagemept  of  their  school  these  qualities  are 
more  sensibly  felt,  and  that  their  influence  must  be  considerable 
in  abating  prejudices  that  obstinict,  and  in  eliciting  sympt^thies 
that  may  greatly  promote,  the  cause  of  education,  I  have, 
howe'^er,  recommended  all  the  candidates  to  make,  and  to 
Keep  in  a  book,  notes  of  lessons,  arranged  with  great  care  and 
frequently  porrected ;  and  I  think  it  possible  that,  with  such  a 
record  of  the  last  year's  work,  an  examiner  may,  by  delecting 
one  or  more  lessons  for  practice,  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  their  skill  and  judgment  in  the  instruction  of  a 

Ehool.  To  decide  whether  they  are  animated,  and  able  to 
eep  a  class  attentive  and  active  without  undue  noise  or  harsh- 
ness, must  always  require  a  longer  and  more  complete  investi- 
fation  than  appears  possible  at  a  periodical  examination, 
^erhaps  this  question  might  be  refbrred  to  the  Inspectors  of 
the^r  several  schools. 

After  terminating  the  examination  of  the  candidates,  I  in* 
quired  into  the  proficiency  of  the  other  pupils.  They  are 
arranged  in  two  classes.  Each  class  wrote  papers,  and  passed 
a  viva  voce  eiaminatipn.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  division 
are  full  of  promise ;  their  manners  are  remarkably  good,  quiet» 
self-possessed,  cheerful,  and  respectful ;  and  if  they  retain  those 

?uahties,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope>  most  of  them  will 
ecome  valuable  teachers. 
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Iti  the  third  division  I  found  a  gpreat  disparity  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  attainment.  While  ^ome  are  intelligent  and 
WQll-iciformed  ^rls,  others  are  not  li](ely  to  become  Qualified  to 
take  charge  of  a  common  rural  school.  It  is  said,  and  the 
statement  will  be  readily  believed,  that  such  persons  are 
strongly  recommended  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  intellec- 
tual qualifications^  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  refude  influential 
persons,  who  are  willing  both  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  and  to  flna  situations  for  them  when  they  leave 
the  Institution.  It  is  also  far  from  easy  to  ascertain  previously 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  or.  ignorance ;  since^  although  the 
series  of  Questions  .proposed  by  the  Board  would  seem  io 
preclude  the  possibility  of  mistakes^  it  is  practically  the  case 
that  testimonials  are  given  to  yoUnfir  Women  who  are  found,, 
when  they  arrive,  to  be  quite  unfit  for.  the  sitilation..  Still  I 
think  thati  whatever  tnay  have  .beQU  the  itioat  judicidus  way 
of  proceeding  in  the  infancy,  of  the  Institution,  it  wiU  be  more 
conaucive  to  the  interests  of  educatioui  and  even  of  the  can- 
didates themselves)  .if  henceforth  none  are  allowed  to  enter  who 
do  not  furnish  written  proofs  of  their  knowledge  of  those 
elementary  dubjeets  which  cannot  be  taught  in  a  ttaining 
school,  without  wastiUg  the  time  of  the  mistress,  and  serioui?ly 
interfering  with  the  instruQtion  of  the  other  pupils.  This 
subject  is  frequently  referred  to,  jin  the  Reports  of  the  Board. 
It-  IS  stated,  tnat  very  many  of  th^  young  women  have  by  no 
means  been  at  their  first  entrance  such  ad  could  justify  a  belief 
that  they  would  ever  be  iqualified  to  instruct  others ;  and  the 
Board  justly  attributes  the  ejccellent  charaqter  borne  by  some 
of  them  afterwatd^,  both  ad  rightminded  and  as  .efficient 
teachers,  to  the  excellent  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
adopted  in  the  school  (Sixth  Report) ;  but  it  is  properly  earnest 
in  its  entreaties  that  ^'  those  irho  ttiay  in  any  way  be  concerned 
in  the  recommendation  Of  Jiupild  td  the  school,  may  cadt  all 
other  motives  aside,  and  regard  solely  the  quaUfications  which 
are  likely,  when  cultivatea,  to  form  efficient  teacliers." 

Health  of  Students. — It  must  further  be  observed,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  care  taken  by  the  Board  to  procure 
certificates  of  health,  the  results  have  not  been  quite  satis* 
factory.  In  the  Eighth  Report  (page  6)  it  is  stated  that, 
"  since  the  beginning  of  1846,  two  oi  the  pupils  died,  and  five 
have  shown  such  symptoms  df  1^eak  constitutions  as  to  give  no 
reasonable  li^pe  that  they  can  ever  undertake  the  anxious 
and  trying  duties  of  schoolmistresses.  The  Committee  are 
duly  earnest  in  pressing  this  point  upon  the  consciences  of 
those  who  give  or  sign  certificates  with  loo  much  facility ;  and 
they  say  most  truly,  that,  though  it  is  not  an  uncommon  opinion 
that  the  work  of  a  schoolmistress  may  be  undertaken  by  those 
whose  cQustitution  ttpfits  them  for  other  more  active  employ- 
ments, the  truth  isy  that  the  drain  upon  the  constitutiod  and 
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spirits  of  a  schoolmistress  is  very  great,  and  none  but  those 
whose  lungs  are  quite  healthy,  and  whose  constitution  is  in  all 
respects  good,  can  discharge  its  duties  with  any  comfort^  or  for 
any  length  of  time." 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  young  women  entering  the  school 
should  be  so  certified  by  a  re^lar  medical  officer  attached  to 
the  Institution;  for  although  the  certificates  brought  from 
home  are  so  minute  and  precise,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  the  Institution,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  recording  my 
opinion,  that  the  managers  have  been  eminently  successnil  in 
those  points  to  which  most  importance  has  been  justly  attached 
by  its  founders  and  supporters.  All  the  studies  and  employ- 
ments of  the  pupils  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  humole,  contented,  and  devout  character.  So  far  as 
I  could  judge,  either  from  the  testimonials  of  the  clergy  under 
whose  superintendence  former  pupils  are  now  conducting 
schools,  or  from  the  demeanour  and  language  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  examination,  this  great  object  has  been  really 
attained. 

It  will  now  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  what  improve- 
ments or  additions  appear  to  be  desirable,  and  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect  without  imposing  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  the  pupils  offers  many  advan- 
tages, which  have  been  already  described.  It  is  near  the 
Palace  and  Cathedral.  The  situation  combines  facility  of 
access  with  seclusion  and  security.  It  is  built  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  ^avel,  well  drained,  dry,  and  healthy;  and  the 
site  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  any 
new  rooms,  offices,  &c.,  which  may  be  required. 

Domestic  Arrcmgements, — The  domestic  arrangements  may  be 
much  improved  as  regards  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Dormitories  for  pupUs.  4.  Linen  and  press  room. 

2.  Apartments  for  mistress.  5.  Refectory. 
Ditto  for  assistants.  6.  Offices. 

3.  Infirmary. 

1.  At  present  there  are  12  bed-rooms  and  32  beds  for 
pupils. 

A  range  of  dormitories  might  be  built  over  new  class-rooms 
in  the  first  garden.  I  should  consider  that  30  bed-rooms  would 
not  be  more  than  are  required  for  such  an  Institution,  which 
may  be  calculated  for  60  pupils ;  a  number  not  too  lar^e,  con- 
sidering the  wants  of  the  diocese,  and  the  probability  that 
there  will  ere  lone  be  a  considerable  annual  supply  from  the 
pupil-teachers.  It  i§  desirable  that* the  beds,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  in  the  same  room,  should  be  separated  by 
partitions ;  so  that  privi^cj  may  be  secured  for  religious  duties. 
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Each  dormitory  should  also  have  a  large  closet,  and  should  open 
upon  a  corridor,  for  convenience  of  access  and  inspection. 

2.  The  two  rooms  in  the  front  of  the  building  would  form 
one  commodious  apartment  for  the  governess.  They  look  upon 
the  street^  which  is  a  disadvantage  for  the  pupils,  and  they 
communicate  with  all  the  sleeping  apartments.  This  arrange- 
ment  may^  however^  be  considered  in  reference  to  other  changes. 

Two  sleeping-rooms,  for  assistant-mistresses,  might  be  so 
situated  as  to  provide  for  the  closest  superintendence  of  every 
part  of  the  establishment. 

3.  An  infirmary  is  indispensable  for  the  school.  Hitherto 
in  cases  of  sickness,  which  have  been  more  frequent  than  was 
expected,  the  mistress  has  given  up  her  own  room;  thus  adding 
to  tier  fatigue  and  discomfort  at  a  time  when  her  anxieties  must 
have  been  exceedingly  increased.  I  think  that  a  room  might 
be  built  over  the  large  school-room  at  little  expense.  This 
situation  wfuld  be  very  quiet,  separate  from  the  other  sleeping- 
rooms,  close  to  the  apartment  of  the  mistress,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful aspect,  looking  out  upon  the  garden  to  the  south. 

In  cases  of  illness  not  contagious  or  infectious,  attendance 
upon  a  sick  companion  might  devolve  partly  upon  some  of  the 
eider  pupils,  as  a  wholesome  discipline  of  character,  and  a  work 
of  practical  utility  with  reference  to  their  future  employments. 
They  may  have  the  charge  of  sick  pupils,  and  the  Knowledge 
which  they  would  thus  acquire  would  tend  greatly  to  increase 
their  influence  in  a  parish,  lliis  however  is  a  point  that  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mistress,  under  regulations 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Committee. 

4.  A  linen  or  press  room  is  wanted  on  the  same  floor.  In 
this  the  elder  pupils  would  be  instructed  in  the  management  of 
a  very  important  department  of  housekeeping.  It  would  of 
course  be  entirely  under  the  charge  of  the  mistress,  or  of  one  of 
the  assistants,  and  Tiot  be  open  to  the  servants. 

5.  The  dining-room  is  much  too  small,  looks  on  the  street,  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  kitchen,  and  mi^ht  form  a  good  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  K>r  casual  visitors.  The 
present  school-room  would  be  more  convenient  for  a  dining- 
room  at  present,  though  it  would  not  be  spacious  enough  if  the 
Institution  were  enlarged. 

6.  Adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  there  is  wanted  a  laundry  for 
getting  up  fine  washing,  and  a  better  or  second  room  for  pre- 
paring bread  and  other  articles  of  food.  And  the  outhouses 
might  in  that  case  either  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  servants, 
or  adapted,  under  fixed  regulations,  for  the  occasional  use  of 
those  pupils  who  are  to  be  employed  in  domestic  work.  I  could 
not  of  course  profess  to  offer  minute  suggestions  on  such  matters ; 
but  it  appears  tome  that,  at  present,  the  domestic  employments 
of  the  pupils,  if  not  too  mucn  of  a  servile,  are  too  little  of  an 
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instructive  e^onomic^  character,  ^t  i§  said*  Q'Hd  4oiibtles9 
with  great  truth,  that  occasional  employnrii^nt  in  evisp  such  works 
as  scrubbiae",  cleaning  shoes,  ftc,  has  a  benefiqi^}  tendency  in 
correcting  faults  of  vanity,  indolence,  J^.,  and  in  giving  j^ 
practical  lesson  of  humility ;  and  I  should  be  far  from  ifrishing 
to  abolish  it.  Indeed  I  bold  it  to  be  of  great  imppr^nce  to 
employ  the  pupils  in  works  tha|:  tend  to  ipcreas^  th^^  syiT^pathy 
witn  the  poor.  But  surely  it  is  of  not  less  importance  that 
oung  women  intended  for  a  f eally  {ibejr^  pfroiefsion  shou^ci 
ave  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  cost  pf  ips^ter^ls,  the 
best  and  cheapest  modes  of  preparing  them,  and  the  comparative 
expense  of  various  modes  of  housekeeping;  apd  so  qf  apquirin^ 
experience  ^hic^i  will  be  available  (otnefp,  bpt(^  in  the  pi$in4m- 
ment  of  their  own  affairs,  and  in  copversing  wf^h  the  par^n^  qf 
their  pupils,  who  will  l^e  glad  to  consult  tbei|i  if  they  fin4  them 
practical  guides.  With  well-arranged  offices,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  mistress  or  a  good  assistant,  the  eldef  girls 
might  profitabljT  devote  some  portion  of  their  tiihe  to  these 
matters,  an4  might  connect  them  with  their  studies*  bptb  by 
composing  ^ays  on  subjept^  of  domestic  economy,  and  by 
keeping  the  accounts  of  tpe  establishment  upon  th^  )nof  t  apr 
proved  system.  The  presei^t  offices  are  neither  sufficient  in 
extent,  nor  convenient  in  arrangen^ent.  1  he  back  kitchen  is  a 
mere  scullery,  and  the  outnpuses  only  suited  for  me|ii^ls.  I 
presume  that  the  cost  of  tnese  alterations  would  be  trifling 
compared  with  the  probable  results. 

Arrangements  for  School^  ^c- — At  least  two  good  class-rooms 
are  required  for  the  pupils  in  trajpinff.  They  might  be  built 
in  the  first  garden,  if  the  present  w^ooi-room  were  ^tted  up 
as  a  library,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  one  of  the  new  f poms 
might  serve  as  a  refectory  and  also  lecture-room.  The  arrange- 
ment of  each  lecture-room  should  be  such  as  would  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  management  of  a  good  school. 

A  library  well  stored  with  books  of  reference,  good  histories, 
biographical  works,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  school-books  used 
by  the  various  Sopieties,  or  published  by  the  best  booksellers^ 
and  sanctioned  by  a  wide  circulation  in  approved  scl^ools,  is  the 
very  first  thing  wanted  in  the  establishment.  Coi^nected  pith 
this  should  be  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  iporc  complete 
the  better,  but  having  especial  reference  to  those  subjects  in 
which  a  mistress  should  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  give 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures  to  her  pupils. 

A  large  and  complele  supply  of  school  apparatus  should  also 
be  purchased  withput  delay.  Much  time  would  be  saved,  and 
the  lessons  would  become  more  effective,  if  the  lecture-rooipf 
were  hung  with  maps,  and  supplied  with  globes,  raised  plans  of 
places  and  countries,  black  board^t  easels,  &p.  ][t  is  not,  how* 
ever,  necessary  to  enter  intp  dejtails.     A  v^it  to  the  depots  of 
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the  National  Society,  of  M^^rs.  Roake  and  Varty,  and  of  Mr. 
Parker,  will  be  equally  amusing  ^nd  instructive  to  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  school. 

The  space  taken  froip  th^  first  gairjen  for  these  purposes 
would  be  compensated  by  an  enclosure  of  part  of  the  kitchen- 
garden. 

One  great  de^ciei^c^  of  the  Institution  i$  the  want  of  a 
practising  school,  accessible  at  aU  hoi^r^  without  I0S9  of  time  to 
the  mi9tre8s  and  the  pupils.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  National  school,  1  may  observe,  that  it  is 
too  remote  for  some  of  the  most  essential  purposes.  There 
ap]^ear  to  be  some  diflBpultie9  iq  thq  w^y  pf  any  arr^gppent 
wnich  can  be  proposed.  If  a  small  school  ijrere  erected  in  the 
garden,  whidi  could  be  approached  either  by  a  passage  opening 
mto  the  Close,  oj  by  an  outlet  through  the  wall  surrounding 
the  Close,  every  object  would  be  completely  attaip^Qd,  Tbp 
girls  fpght  receive  ipptruction  fropi  the  elder  pupilij,  undeir  a 
mistress  spedskUy  giving  her  attention  to  this  department,  and 
of  course  under  the  dose  inspection  of  the  governess  or  Frin- 
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cipal. 

It  r^paains  only  tQ  cpnside^  )yh^t  additions  are  req^i^^  ^^ 
the  teaching  ^epi^rtm^ut  Qf  this  Institution.  The  Principal  has 
hitherto  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  attend  to  the  various 
duties  of  her  situation.  In  future  these  difficulties  will'  bq 
increased,  whether  the  number  of  pupils  be  augmented  or  not, 
by  the  higher  requisites  in  educational  matters.  For  three 
classes  of  pupils,  tnere  seem  to  be  required  one  superintendent, 
one  assistant,  who  may  conduct  the  practising  school,  and  two 
intelligent  and  active  young  women,  whose  peci||iar  lousiness  it 
\rould  be  to  iijstruct  tfte  pupils. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Ihincaii, 
the  present  mistress,  is  aamirably  adapted  for  the  superintend^ 
ehce  of  the  whole  Institution.  An<l  if  sne  be  pro videg  with  such 
assistants  and  material^  as  I  hftve  briefly  de^cribedi  fh^^^  ^^^ 
be  no  4oubt  tb^t  s}ie  will  prep^^rq  i^nnually  a  Urge  pcopqrtion 
of  pupils  for  whatever  examinations  may  reasonably  be  pro- 
posed to  young  women  intended  for  the  profession  of  school- 
mistress. I  express  no  opinion  upon  the  salary  whicl^  ought 
to  be  ^ign^d  to  eapli  of  these  teache^i^.  That  must  depend 
partly  upon  the  means  and  will  of  the  managers,  and  partly 
upon  the  amount  of  competition  for  the  services  of  such  pefrsons. 
That  it  should  be  liberal  is  the  intention  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Institution ;  and  I  would  pnerely  suggest,  th?^t  a  certain  increase 
should  be  awarded  annu^l]y,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
successful  candidates  for  certificates  of  merit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

2b  the  Secretary  of  the  F.  C.  CoQK. 

Committee  rf  Council  on  Education. 

2h2 
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Appendix. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

(The  Answers  most  be  nambered  to  oorrespond  with  the  Qnestioiis.) 

1.  DncBiBB  the  Character  of  Man  before  and  after  the  Fall.  From 
nrhich  of  the  Sons  of  Adam  was  Noah  descended?  What  sins  appear  to 
have  been  most  prevalent  before  the  Delue;e  ? 

2.  What  qualities  are  illustrated  in  the  accounts  given  of  Rebecca, 
Sarah,  Jochebed,  Miriam,  Hannah,  and  Ruth  ? 

3.  Describe  the  three  great  Festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

4.  Point  out  the  most  remarkable  Types  of  Our  Saviour,  in  the  Books 
of  Exodus  and  Joshua. 

5.  What  events  are  associated  with  these  places:  Hebron,  Lus,  Ajalon, 
Shilo,  Gilgal,  and  Ramoth-Gilead  ? 

6.  Give,  some  account  of  David's  Life,  from  the  Death  of  Saul  to  the 
Rebellion  of  Absalom. 

7.  Describe  the  characters  and  fortanes  of  these  persons :  Hadad  the 
Bdomite.  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Joash,  Hazael,  Uzziah,  Anas,  Josiah,  Zedekiah» 
Nehemiah,  and  Esra. 

8.  Describe  the  principal  Judgments  inflicted  upon  the  Hebrews  for 
Idolatry. 

9.  Name  the  Prophets  who  wrote  before  and  during  the  Captivity  of  the 
Jews.  What  proofs  are  there  of  the  Celebrity  of  Daniel  among  his  Con- 
temporaries ? 

10.  Quote  the  Prophecies  in  which  the  Sufferings,  Resurrection,  and 
Second  Advent  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  most  clearly  described. 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  writers  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  of  the  time  at 
which  it  is  supposed  that  their  books  were  severally  published. 

2.  Which  of  the  Evangelists  gives  the  fullest  statement  of  the  Divine 
Nature  of  Our  Saviour  ?  By  whom  are  the  events  of  Our  Lord's  Early  Lite 
most  fully  descrit>ed  ? 

3.  What  were  the  objects  of  our  lord's  Miracles  ?  What  moral  qualities 
do  they  illustrate?  Compare  the  Miracles  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes — of  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus — and  anv  other  Miracles  which  you  may  select — ^with 
similar  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Enumerate  the  principal  Prophecies  which  are  quoted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

6,  Describe  the  several  Appearances  of  Our  Savbur  after  his  Resurrection. ' 

6.  By  what  Parables  are  the  Power,  Increase,  and  Principles  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Religion  illustrated  ? 

7.  What  evenU  are  recorded  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ? 

8.  Write  a  full  account  of  St.  Paul*s  first  Journey  into  Asia  Minor ;  and 
of  the  Occurrences  at  Jerusalem  and  Ctesarea  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Rome. 

9.  What  appear  to  be  the  principal  objects  contemplated  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the  Thessalonians,  and  the 
Hebrews  ? 

10.  Give  some  account  of  these  persons:  Mary  Magdalene,  Martha  and 
her  Sister,  Lydia,  Dorcas,  Phoebe,  Priscilla,  Eunice  and  Lois,  Onesimus, 
and  Epaphroditus. 

(Write  this  u  a  lecture,  or  gallery  lesson,  for  girls  between  10  and  12  years  old.) 
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11.  Show  from  Holy  Scripture  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

12.  Give  texts  to  show  the  Nature,  Power.  Effects,  Necessity,  and  Reward 
of  Faith.  Prove  the  Obligation  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  show  the  principle 
upon  which- it  is  based. 

PRAYER-BOOK,  CATECHISM,  AND  ARTICLES. 

1.  In  what  reigns  was  the  Prayer-Book  revised  ?  With  what  Prayer  did 
it  originally  commence  ?  What  Forms  of  Absolution  are  found  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  ?  On  what  conditions  is  Absolution  granted?  What  is  the  Scriptural 
Authority  for  pronouncing  Absolution  ? 

2.  Of  what  parts  does  the  Morning  Service  consist?  What  Books  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  read  during  Advent  and  Lent,  and  fbr  what  reasons  ? 

3.  Explain  the  terms  Liturgy,  Litany,  Eucharist,  and  Collect. 

4.  Produce  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  directing  Common  or 
Public  Prayer,  Social  and  Family  Prayer,  and  Private  Prayer. 

5.  When  was  the  Nicene  Creed  composed  ?  What  doctrines  are  defined  in 
the  former  and  latter  portion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  On  what  occasions 
is  this  Creed  read  at  Church  ? 

6.  Analyse  the  Church  Catechism,  showing  its  several  divisions,  and  their 
mntual  bearinfrs.    When  was  the  latter  portion  composed  ? 

7.  Explain  the  terms  Advent,  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide. 

8.  Show  the  connection  between  the  several  privileges  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  Covenant 

9.  Explain  and  distinguish  accurately  between  Justification  and  Sancti- 
fication,  supporting  each  assertion  b^  Scriptural  texts. 

10.  Give  some  account  of  the  on^n  and  objects  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

1 1 .  W  hat  are  the  orders  of  the  Christian  Ministry  ?  What  rank  was  held 
by  Timothy  and  St.  James  ?  What  rules  are  formed  in  Holy  Scripture  for 
the  Ordination  and  Selection  of  Priests  ?  Who  were  the  first  Deacons  ?  On 
what  occasion  were  they  appointed  ?  What  duties  do  they  appear  to  have 
had  to  perform  ? 

12.  What  directions  would  yon  give  to  children  as  to  their  conduct  at 
Church?  By  what  means  would  ;fon  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  ihey 
have  profited  by  attendance  at  Divine  Worship  ? 


ARITHMETIC 
Section  1. 

1.  Multiply  7  fur.  87  yds.  1  (t.  5  in.  by  128. 
Divide  £171.  19«.  6d.  by  72. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  a  beam  of  timber,  whose  length  is  20  it.,  breadth 
3  ft.,  and  thickness  2  ft.,  at  3«.  Sld.  the  cubic  foot. 

If  the  clothing  of  780  soldiers  come  to  £3178.  lU,  6d.,  what  is  that 
for  each  man  ? 

3.  A  person  spends  £400  in  a  year  of  365  days  ;  how  much  is  that  a  day  ? 
If  lodgings  be  let  at  4s*  6d,  a  week,  what  will  be  the  rent  of  them  for 

273  days  ? 

4.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  275  at  £5.  Ss.  Sd.^  and  of  354  sheep  at 
£l.  I7s.  Ha,  each. 

iS0cltOfi2. 

1.  If  10  men  can  dig  a  piece  of  ground  in  12  hours,  how  many  honn  will 
it  take  S  men  to  do  the  same  work  ? 

If  60  bushels  of  com  feed  6  horses  for  50  days,  in  bow  many  days  will 
15  hones  eat  75  bushels? 

2.  Express  2{,  5},  and  12^^  as  fractions,  and  add  them  together. 
What  is  2i  of  51? 
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3.  Five  ttieil  can  reap  a  field  in  4  days,  urorking  8  hours  a  day ;  but  after 
the  drst  day  one  of  th^m  leaves  bis  Work,  aiid,  bad  weather  coming  on^  the 
other  feur  can  afterwards  only  work  6  hours  a  day  \  when  will  the#ork  be 
finished  ? 

Section  Z, 

1.  A  watch,  which  is  10  minutes  too  fast  at  noon  on  Monday,  gains  3 
min.  10  sec.  a  ilay.  What  wilt  be  the  time  by  the  watch  at  d  o'clock  on 
the  following  Saturday  morning  ? 

2.  Kxpress  the  decimal  '42796  as  a  fraotioh ;  and  the  sum  Of  thd  fftotioili 
4,  ifth  atid  iSb,'M  A  decimal. 

3.  Reduce  the  fractions  ^  and  '^  to  decimaU. 
Reduce  £3.  17«.  d}rf.  to  the  decimal  of  42.  10#« 

4.  Fmd  the  simple  interdsi  on  £21  ft.  0«.  4cL  for  2f  years  at  2jf  per  cent. 
In  what  time  will  £91.  13#;  Ad.  amount  to  £105*  6f.  Oid.;  at  4^  l>er 

cent*  per  annum  ? 

GRABliiAll  ANfi.  tr?MOtOGY: 

i.  To  what  languages  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  allied?  .  Inscribe  the  changes 
through  which,  the  Anglo-Saxon  passed  from  the  accession  of  William  I.  to 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.       ......     ...     ... 

2.  How  many  sunple  elementary  sounds  are  there  in  ouf.^laiiguaffe? 
Which  of  them  have  ho  sign  pr  letter  corresponding  to. them  ?  By  what 
conventional  methods  are  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  expre^s^  in  spelling  ? 
In  what  instances)  and  for  what  reason,  is  the  letter  a  sometimes  pronounced 
like /,  and « like  ar.  ,,     .,        .,       .......       .  .„.         t'l      ,. 

3.  Of  how  many  elements. or  parts  ddes  every^propositipnqqi^Mai?  W.natis 
the  simplest  and  most  regular  lorm  o^  proposition  ?    How  may  the  form  be 

4.  Enumerate  the  various  modes  of  forming  tl)e. plural  of  npuns. substan- 
tive. In  what  words  does  the  possessive  case  singular  not  correspond  witli 
the  nominative  plural?.    .,         ^    ,         ,  .    .  ,    ,1     i  ..       • 

5.  Give  examples  of  ihe  three  concords.    Are  yoli  aware  of  any  apparent 


accompanies  them  to  be  m  the  sutjunct^v/e  mood  r  By 

determine  the  case  in  which  a  pronoun  following  the  conjunction  Uum 

should  be  used  ? 

6.  Explain  the  etymology  of  these  word^ : — Virtue,  Humanity,  Urbane, 
Church,  Liturgy,  Science,  Metropolis.  Write  a  list  of  the  prefixes  in  our 
language  derived  firom  the  Latin. 

Give  a  list  of  words  in  which  the  roofs  scribd,  du6o,  verto,  and  fnaniis  occur. 

7.  Define  "  metre  and  rhyme."  EnumeHt6  Xhk  principal  vktieties  of 
metrical  arrangement  used  by  English  poets. 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  meta{>hof,  simile,  and  allefebry.  dite 
instances  of  the  two  former  f^om  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  frdih  finj^lisH  poets. 
Which  are  the  most  popular  allegories  in  our  language  ? 

9.  Explain  the  donstruction  of  the  fdllowing  Sentences,  stating  the  rules 
by  which  the  case  6f  the  nouns  and  profiouns,  and  the  ni6bd,  tense,  number, 
and  person  of  the  verbs  are  determined,  and  write  them  in  other  forfhs,  so 
u  not  to  alter  the  Sen^. 

(I.)  Edward,  however  relentless  while  prosecuting  th^  War,  after  it 
came  to  a  close  acted  with  humanity  &nd  sound  judgment. 

(2.)  The  sun,  though  apparently  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illuminateB,  ia 
immensely  larger  than  this  whole  earthy  on  which  so  many  lofty  moun- 
tains rise  and  such  vast  oceans  roll. 

10.  Express  the  sense  of  the  following  passage  in  simple  and  correct  prose:—* 

Think,  not,  ^ben  all  your  seanty  starts  afford 
la  spread  at  onoe  upon  the  sparing  board  \ 
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Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears. 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling;;  tempest  bears. 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain. 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  aij^ain. 
Say,  does  not  liUs  its  nourufhrneni  exoeed? 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 


mSTORY  OF  tNBLAND. 

First  Series. 

1.  Give  some  account  (1)  of  the  language,  manners,  and  institutions  of 
the  ancient  Britons ;  find  (2)  of  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  this  island. 

What  monifments  and  ruins  have  those  two  nations  left  in  the  country  ? 

2.  When  was  Christianity  first  introduced,  and  wlieh  were  the  Christians 
first  persecuted  in  this  country  ?    .  .       . 

On  what  occasion  were  the  errors  of  Pelagius  condemned  ? 

3.  Describe  the  kingdoms  established  by  the  Saxons.  Name  the  most 
famous  kings  of  Engjiand,  f^om  Egbert  to  Harold.  Give  an  account  of  those 
Saxon  institutions  of  which  traces  may  be  discerned  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Grive  some,  account  of  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Theodore ;  and  describe  the 
conversion  of  Ethelbert , find  Edwin.         ^  -  -l 

5.  On  what  grounds  did  William  I.  claim  the  throne  of  England  ?  Men- 
tion facts  that  abow  the  pppressive  cHaracter  of  his  government.  Describe 
the  last  days  of  Wiiliam.»  and  of  his  three  sons. 

6.  Describe  the  condition  o(  this  kingdom  under  Stephen.  Give  some 
(Lccount  of  the  dispute  between  Henrv  II.  and  Thomas  ^  Becket.  What 
English  princes  took  part  in  the  Crusades? 

7.  State  some  facts  showing  the  progress  made  by  the  constitution  of 
England  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  Describe  the  cha- 
racter of  the^e  princes — John,  Edward  1.,  Richard  II.,  Edward  IV. ;  and  of 
the  queens  of  William  I.,  Edward  I.^  and  £dward  III. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  relations  between  vassals  and  theii;  superiors ; 
of  the  condition  of  the  serfs ;  and  of  the  institiition  of  knighthood  uiider  the 
feudal  ftyst^m. 

(The  tast  Question  to  be  answered  as  k  written  Essay.) " 

Second  Series. 

1.  Traed  the  deseetit  of  Henry  VII.  What  insametions  took  nlaee  in  his 
reign  ?  Describe  the  character  of  his  mother.  To  whom,  and  on  what 
conditions,  did  he  marry  his  soti  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Sir  T.  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  Ladies  Catherine  Parr  and  Jane  Grey,  Cranmer.  What  anecdotes  shoir 
the  piety,  intelligence*  and  attainments  of  Edward  VI.  ? 

9,,  What  persons  were  most  distinguished,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.»  as  statesmen  ?  What  authors  of  that  age  are  most  famous  as 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers?  Give  some  account  of  Hooker,  Bishop 
Jewell,  and  Ajrchbishpps  Parker  and  Whitgift. 

4.  Trace  the  descent  of  James  I.  from  Henry  VII.  To  what  foreign 
princes  was  he  allied  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  daughter  ? 

5.  Give  some  ac^unt  of  the  origin  and  transactions  of  the  civil  war. 
Describe  the  characters  of  Hampden,  Lord  Falkland,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose. 

6.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.  ?  Give  a  brief 
account  of  his  male.and  femaledeacendants.  Describe  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Name  the  miost  distinguished  writers,  and 
statesmen,  and  military  commanders  of  that  age. 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  events  during  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole»  the  Karl  of  Chatham,  Lord  ^ortB,  and  WiUiam 
Pitt.  ^ 
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8.  In  what  reigns,  and  under  what'  cireumstances,  were  the  countries  at 
present  subject  to  Her  Majesty  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  England  ? 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  England  ;  describing  clearly 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  framed,  confirmed,  and  executed. 

(The  two  last  QuestioDS  shocdd  be  answered  in  the  ftwm  of  a  lesson  for  a  large  daas 

or  gallery.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  these  terms — Estuary ^  Archipelago,  Pronumiory,  Oasis^  and 
TabMand.    Give  instances  of  each  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

2.  Describe  the  various  uses  of  rivers  to  mankind,  by  the  following  insf  nnces : 
— the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  the  Nile,  the  Ehme  and  Danubej  the  I7iames. 

3.  Name  the  straits  by  which  the  seas  in  and  near  Europe  communicate 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Name  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  by 
which  that  sea  is  surrounded,  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer. 

4.  (a.)  Which  are  the  most  important  estuaries  in  Great  Britain  ?  Describe 
the  course  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  naming  the  counties  through  which 
they  flow,  and  the  chief  towns  on  their  banks. 

(b,)  Name  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Humber  and  Wash.    State 
where  each  river  rises,  and  the  chief  towns  on  its  banks. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  situation,  size,  and  industry  of  these  places : — 
Birmingham^  Shejfidd,  Coventry,  Liverpool,  Paidey,  Kidderminaier^  Burslem 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Newcastle,  Jnanchester,  Herby,  Worcester,  Leeds, 
Merthyr  Ijfdvil,  Ware,  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  commercial  productions  of  France,  Spain,  Sweden^ 
Russia,  Italy  f 

7.  (a.)  Name  the  countries  in  Europe  where  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
those  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  is  established. 

ih,)  What  are  the  main  dififerenees  in  diet,  domestic  economy,  and 
recreation,  between  the  inhabitants  of  northern  and  southern  Europe? 
(The  lait  Question  to  be  am wered  in  the  form  of  a  leuon  to  a  large  chut  or  gallery.) 

8.  By  what  circumstances  is  the  climate  of  countries  affected  ?  Describe 
and  account  for  the  difference  of  climate  between  places  at  or  near  the  same 
latitudes  in  North  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 

9.  Enumerate  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  makes  it  true  to   say  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  our  Queen's 

dominions? 

10.  Give  the  heads  of  a  lesson  on  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  supposing  the 
girls  not  to  have  any  previous  knowledge  of  a  map,  but  to  have  read  the 
Gospels.  

ON  SCHOOL*KERPING. 

1.  Draw  a  plan,  or  write  a  description  of  a  school,  with  class-room  for 
eighty  girls,  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  method,  with  desks,  gallery, 
easels,  forms,  &o. 

2.  Make  out  a  complete  time-table  for  such  a  school,  and  give  a  full 
account  of  the  books  and  methods  of  instruction  which  you  would  prefer  for 
eaeh  subdivision. 

3.  Supposing  that  you  have  two  or  three  pupil  teachers  in  such  a  school, 
how  would  you  employ  them  during  school-hours  ? 

4.  Write  a  set  or  rules  for  the  discipline,  moral  conduct,  and  devotions  of 
your  monitors  ai^d  pupil  teachers. 

5.  State  your  views  as  to  systems  of  punishment  and  rewards — as  to  the 
intercourse  which  you  consider  desirable  with  the  parents  or  children  out  of 
sehooMiottrs — and  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  a  connection  with 
those  who  have  left  school. 

6.  Arrange  the  notes  for  two  lessons:  one  on  the  senses,  their  uses  and 
objceta ;  the  second,  on  domestic  eoonomy  and  household  dutiea^ 
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Jtepori  on  the  Training  Institution  at  York  supported  by  the  York 
and  Bipon  Diocesan  Boards  of  JEduoation.  By  Her  Majesty^ s 
Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alkxander  Thurtbll^  M.A., 
Fellow  and  lately  Tutor  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir,  April  i,  1848. 

In  pursuance  of  the  directions  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  I  com- 
menced my  inspection  of  the  Training  Institution  at  York,  and  of 
the  masters  who  had  been  trained  there,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1847*  Illness  and  other  causes  have  prevented  me  from  sooner 
presenting  my  Beport  founded  on  that  inspection. 

The  Institution  is  supported  by  the  Boards  of  Education  for 
the  diocese  of  York  and  Bipon.  It  commenced  its  derations  in 
May,  1841,  as  a  training  school  for  the  diocese  of  York  alone; 
but  in  1843  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  for  connecting  it 
with  the  diocese  of  Bipon  also.  The  expenses  are  shared  equally 
by  the  two  Boards ;  the  same  number  of  trustees  for  the  joint 
property  has  been  appointed  by  either  Board;  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  members  of  each  has  been  selected,  in  order  to 
form,  together  with  certain  ex-officio  members,  a  managing  com- 
mittee, to  which  18  intrusted  the  entire  conduct  of  the  training 
school,  and  of  the  middle  school  attached  to  it.  Tliis  seems  at 
first  sight  an  arrangement  far  from  equitable,  conadering  the 
inequality  in  the  population  of  the  two  dioceses.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  the  demand  for  masters  was  not  greater  in  one 
diocese  than  in  the  other,  nor  likely  to  become  so  for  many  years. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  each  diocesan  society  the  committee 
presents  an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  a 
report  of  its  proceedings  and  of  the  state  of  the  schools. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  a  spacious  building  of  Elisabethan  archi- 
tecture, whose  design  might,  with  no  very  ereat  additional  ex* 
pense,  have  been  made  to  present  a  considerable  degree  of  beauty. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  necessity  for  consulting  economy  in  the 
outlay  nas  greatly  diminished  the  architectural  effect. 

It  was  erected  in  1844-5,  and  opened  in  August,  1845 ;  and 
in  1846-7  a  smaller  building  was  placed  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  it  for  the  reception  of  the  sons  of  Yorkshire  yeomen, 
as  boarders,  to  be  taught  in  the  middle-school  for  day-scholars, 
which  had  been  from  the  first  connected  wiih  the  establishment ; 
a  connexion  however  which,  it  is  important  to  remark^  has  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
This  building,  yet  remaining  incomplete,  is  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture  as  the  other;  but  its  roof  is  of  higher  pitch,  and  it 
has  dormer  windows  in  the  attic.  The  improvement  thus  pro* 
duced,  as  regards  architectural  effect,  is  very  striking. 
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The  site  is  not  sufficiently  lar^e  for  the  Institution  as  it  now 
exists  ;  and  should  the  plans  of  enlargement  now  in  contemplation 
be  carrijed  out,  considerably  more  ground  will  be  requisite.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  adequate  funds 
with  which  the  Institution  hasnad  to  struggle.  ,1  was  in^ottned 
that  land  adjoining  might  easily  have  been  purchased  had  there 
beeti  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  west  wing  of  the  main  building  consists  of  a  good  house 
for  the  Prtticipal,  with  ampl^  and  TOfy  well  arranged  kitchens, 
8t6re«room>  larder,  wtah-house,  &nd  laundry.  The  washing 
department  i^  hot  large  enoti^  for  all,  ahd  is  only  used  for  the 
pupils  of  the  yeoman  school.  The  students  provide  for  their  own 
washing. 

The  drainage  wfas  considered  to  be  abundantly  provided  for ; 
but  inconvenietic6  appears  to  arise  frdm  the  drains  that  carry  off 
the  soil  and  water  not  having  beeU  sunk  suffieieutly  below  tHe 
surfaise. 

The  south  front  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  hall,  used  for 
meals  ^nd  prayers>  on  one  side  the  entrance,  with  a  large  room  for 
study  on  the  other  sidd ;  and  over  these  are  suitable  rooms  for  the 
Yice^principal  and  the  masters,  together  with  dormitories. 

The  east  wing  has  at  its  south  end  oh  the  ground  floor  various 
offices  and  rooms,  some  of  them  not  yet  much  tised ;  above  are 
dormitories.  The  rest  df  this  wing  is  Occupied  by  two  spacious 
ahd  lofty  school-rooms,  one  for  the  students  under  tnlitaing,  and 
the  other  for  the  middle  school. 

These  various  parts  are  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  Prindpal 
is  enabled  to  visit  every  part  with  facility  at  any  hour.  The 
separation  of  the  kitchen  department  from  the  rest  is  complete. 
During  the  daytime  the  dormitories  are  dosed,  and  a  lavatory, 
common  dressing-robm,  and  shoe»r6om  are  provided,  and  are 
always  accessible  to  the  students.  This  is  an  arrangement  which 
presents  some  advantages,  and  has  perhaps  been  adopted  partly 
to  save  the  more  extensive  furniture  with  which  the  bed-rooms 
must  else  have  been  provided.  The  bed-rooms,  hoWever,  looked 
bare,  and  I  missed  greatly  the  comfortable  appearance  which  they 
present  in  some  other  establishmenis  of  this  nature— -the  well- 
chosen  collection  of  neatly  arranged  books,  and  the  other  little 
property  in  which  the  possessor  seems  to  rejoice,  and  which  in- 
dicate his  tastes  and  his  pursuits ;  there  are  civilising  influences 
of  DO  little  value  connected  with  such  things.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  each  student  should  have  such  an  opportunity  for  occasional 
privacy  ahd  retiremetit  as  is  given  by  having  access  to  his  bed- 
room. 

The  lavatory  and  dressing-room,  moreover,  did  not  seem  ade^ 
quate,  in  sise  or  fitting,  for  the  purposes  for  wfaieh  they  are  em- 
ployed.    I  should;  however,  add,  that  the  bed-rooms  were  eleaa 
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and  ti^at^  and  thcit  .the  robttis  provided  tbt  the  ofBcei^  #6re  ftir- 
tikUed  mptoptiatAlf,  ftt  the  cMt  of  the  Inatitiitioit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  id  fid  part  of  the  building  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  a  chapeL  The  students  and  yeotnen  seholars 
attend  every  morning  a  neighbouring  church,  wh^re  the  service  is 
read  by  the  Principal,  or  Vice-principal ;  find  in  the  evening  they 
are  collected  for  the  same  pi^rpose  in  the  hall. 

There  is  a  room  intended  to  receive  the  library^  and  to  contain 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  lectures^.&c.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  no  collection  of  this  sort»  and  the  library 
consisted  only  of  about  130  volumes,  and  was  in  every  respect  in- 
adequate. .   « 

Another  room  contains  an  organ^  and  is  usea  for  instruction  in 
music. 

In  general  the  ventilation  of  the  building  is.  sufficiently  provided 
for.  One  most  important  room,  however,  viz.  that  set  apart  for 
study  under  the .  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters,  is  very  in- 
adequately ventilated. 

Warmth  is  diffused,  where  requisite,  by  hot-water  pipes,  the 
apparatus  being  placed  on  the  ground  floor.  That  by  which  the 
west  wiijg  is  warmed  is  not  efle6tive,  and  gfeat  inconvenieilc^  is 
eaused  by  the  leakage  at  the  Joints  of  the  pipes. 

The  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  is  good; 

The  lighting  is  by  gas  throughout. 

The  whole  domestic  management  rests  with  the  Principal, 
whose  aoeounts  are  regularly  audited  by  the  Cottimittee.  It  seems 
a  defect  in  the  arrangement  that  the  PrinbipaVs  servants  are  tnixed 
lip  with  those  of  the  institution,  and  that  his  house  has  no  &itehen, 
larder,  &e.,  separate  from  those  of  the  college. 

The  dietary  is  d^  follows. 

.  Breai^ast. — Bread  ana  milk;   tea  for  those  wit n  whom  milk 

dloea^  not  agree. 

Dtnn^.-^-Mondav — Boiled  b^ef  and  broth.  , 

Tuesday — Hash  or  meat  pies;  apple  puddings  or  pies. 
Wednesday — Roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 
'jThursday — Boiled  beef  and  broth. 
Friday-^Hash  or  liieat  pies;  puddings  or  pies. 
Saturday — ^Koast  beef  and  pudding. 
Sunday-^Cola  roast  beef  and  rice  pudding. 

This  dietary  is  varied  with  seasons,  and  iiccording  to  tircum* 
stanees. 

When  there  is  no  fruit,  suet  puddings,  ftc*,  are  prepared. 

Fish  is  occasionally  protided  in  the  season. 

In  the  evening,  the  same  is  provided  as  at  breakfast 

The  Vice- Principal  and  the  other  Masters  always  take  tUeir 

.  meab  in  the  hall^  at  the  same  time  with  the  studentk.    Their 

table  is  placed  on  a  dais  at  one  end  of  the  room.    The  Principal 
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frequently  dines  with  them,  and  occasionally  a  few  of  the  elder 
students  are  invited  to  the  upper  table.  On  account  of  the  hall 
not  being  sufficiently  large,  the  younger  yeomen  pupils  dine  with 
the  housekeeper. 

The  daily  routine  is  as  follows. 
Rise  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 
Study  from  six  till  a  quarter  to  seven. 
Go  to  church  at  seven. 
Breakfast  at  eight. 
School  from  nine  till  twelve. 
Dmner  at  one. 
School  from  two  till  five. 
After  school,  drill  or  manual  work. 
Tea  at  half-past  six. 
Study  from  seven  till  half-past  eight. 
Then  prayers. 

Study  from  nine  till  twenty  minutes  before  ten. 
Then  retire  to  bed. 
Oas  turned  off  at  ten. 

I  extract  the  following  from  the  rules  of  the  Institution : — 

Pupils  are  either  ordinary,  being  such  as  in  order  to  become 
National  schoolmasters  desire  to  submit  themselves  to  the  ap- 
pointed course  of  training;  or  extraordinary,  being  such  as,  already 
having  charge,  or  being  engaged  to  take  charge,  of  a  school  in 
union  with  the  Diocesan  Society,  desire  to  obtain  acquaintance 
with  the  system  pursued  in  the  Diocesan  Training  School. 

Ordinary  Pupils, — In  general  no  one  shall  commence  resi- 
dence before  the  completion  of  his  17th  year,  or  after  that  of  his 
25th  year ;  nor  be  recommended  to  a  school  before  the  age  of  20. 
Each  candidate  is  to  bring  with  him  a  certificate  from  the  clergy- 
man of  his  parish  that  he  is  baptised,  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  qualified  by  character  and  attainments  for 
admission ;  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  a  Diocesan  or 
District  Board ;  and  a  certificate  from  a  medical  man  as  to  gene- 
ral health. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  by  the  Principal ;  and,  being  found 
of  sufficient  attainments,  shall  be  received  by  nim  into  the  training 
school  as  probationers.  The  appointed  reception  days  are  one  for 
each  quarter.  When  any  probationer  shall  have  resided  in  the 
house  for  three  months,  the  Principal  approving  of  his  conduct  and 
abilities,  he  is  enrolled  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee  as 
a  redstered  pupil,  when  he  makes  a  declaration  of  his  intention 
to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  vacations  are  four  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  five  weeks  at 
Midsummer. 

Expulsion  cannot  take  place  except  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

The  full  course  of  trainmg  extends  over  three  years. 
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Exhibitions  are  tenable  for  three  years ;  they  are  in  general  open 
to  all  registered  pupils.  1*he  relative  merit  of  the  candidates  for 
them  is  determined  by  observations  upon  their  general  character 
and  qualification^  as  well  as  by  an  examination  into  their  respective 
attainments. 

Exhibitioners  give  security  for  refunding  a  sum  not  greater  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  exhibition  received  by  them,  in  case  of 
their  voluntarily  leaving  the  school  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  or  of  their  quitting  the  oflBce  of  schoolmaster,  in  the  diocese 
to  which  they  have  been  appointed,  within  three  years  after  they 
have  entered  upon  it. 

Holders  of  exhibitions,  granted  by  either  Diocesan  or  District 
Boards,  are  to  be  in  general  appointed  to  schools  within  the  diocese 
to  which  that  Board  belongs.  Exhibitioners  on  the  grant  of  in- 
dividual benefactors  may  be  employed  in  either  diocese. 

The  exhibitions  connected  with  the  school  are — 

2  given  by  the  A.rchbishop  of  York         •  .  of  £10  each. 

2      „        „      York  Diocesan  Board       •  •  „       10    ,, 

1       „        ^,      Bishop  of  Ripon     .         •  •  ^,       15 

10      „        ,,      Ripon,  Diocesan  Board  of  .  „      20    „ 

1       „        „      Bev.  W.  £.  Bentinck,  Canon  of 

Westminster    •  •  •     „       10 

Each  pupil  shall  pay  quarterly,  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  20/. 
per  annum. 

No  testimonial  is  granted  except  after  residence  for  at  least  nine 
months  from  the  time  of  registration. 

Pupils  Extraordinary. — They  are  admitted  by  the  Principal  for 
the  four  weeks  of  the  harvest  holiday s,  or  at  one  of  the  ordinary 
reception  days,  for  a  term  of  one  or  more  months. 

If  resident,  they  pay  10s.  6d.  per  week ;  if  non-resident,  there  is 
no  charge.     They  are  not  to  receive  any  testimonial. 

There  are  usually  several  masters  who  take  advantage  of  per- 
mission to  become  extraordinary  pupils  at  every  harvest  vacation. 

A  medical  man  attends  the  Institution ;  but  it  ^'has  been  found 
necessary  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  only  in  undoubted  cases 
of  real  illness. 

The  health  of  the  students  seemed,  and  was  reported  to  be,  in 
general,  good. 

There  is  not  much  opportunity  of  employing  the  pupils  in 
manual  labour,  the  garden  and  grounds  being  in  a  rough  state, 
and  no  workshops  having  as  yet  been  erected.  The  Principal  in- 
formed me  that  they  are  willing  enough  to  work,  and  are  too  apt 
to  prefer  this  to  study.  Under  proper  regulations,  however,  manual 
labour  would  be  simply  their  refreshment  from  head-work,  and 
their  preparation  for  its  renewal.    It  might  be  made,  too,  a  not 
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upimportant  p?irt  of  tbeir  training  a^  inytnictpr^  Qf  cbU^ref)  4^- 
tined  tQ  live  by  manual  labpnr. 

No  synfpastip  poles  have  yet  been  f9recte4>  but  tb^  pupils  are 
regularly,  and  well,  drilled  by  a  sergeant. 

.  The  staff  of  f^bp  college  jp  99  follow?  :-^ 

The  Principal  is  the  Rev.  William  Tjiee^,  Sf •A.*  of  Qxfor^,  who 
has  laboured  fqr  t^e  In^titutjpif  from  it9  quniRfpf^enU  aiu) 
brought  it  t9  its  pre^pt  3tate. 

The  Vjce-principal  is  ijfie  R^y.  John  C[>i)bb  Fpf d ;  be  is  usually 
occupied  in  tne  middle  school. 

The  master  of  the  middle  school  is  Mr.  John  Field. 

Mr.  Want  has  charge  of  tf^e  y^pmai^  boys  ou^  of  9cboQl-h9^f9  ; 
he  usuaUv  teaches  in  toe  Mpp^f*  school. 

The  Music-m^ter  fs  Mr-  Jphn  Young,  wlio  aUo  assist9  ip  otb^t 
parts  of  the  instrugtion. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  one  of  the  best-instructed  students^  has  been 
made  an  assistant-master  since  iny  visit. 

This  is  manifestly  a  very  small  staff  for  an  if)stitution  in  whiph 
I  found  56  students  under  training  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  middle 
school  of  137  boys,  out  of  whom  86  were  boarders. 

If,  amongst  the  observations  which  J.  have  to  offer  to  their  Lord- 
ships upon  the  Institution  and  its  working,  there  be  some  of  an 
unfavourable  character,  1  would  ever  have  them  connected  with  a 
consideration  of  (he  agency  that  has  been  at  work.  Valuable  results 
have  been  produced ;  and  when  the  scantiness  of  the  ag#ncy  is  con* 
siderad,  it  is  manifest  that  great  industry,  perseverance,  and  skill 
must  have  been  employed  in  producing  them.  From  the  Prindpal 
and  his  coUeagv^es  I  received  every  possible  assistance  in  my  work; 
every  inquiry  wa3  candidly  and  carefully  answered ;  and  {  have 
left  tnem  witn  a  strong  impression  of  th(^  zeal  and  earnestness  )yith 
which  they  hav^  jaboured  m  their  bonorablp  vocation. 

I  may  add  her^,  th^t  their  remuneratiop  is  Qqi  the  most  mode- 
rate scale. 

In  tbe  upper  i^cbool  are  taugbt  tb^  .students  apd  sofpo  of  t|ip 
more  advanceid  scholars  from  the  middle  school.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  pla3Sf9s  in  different  pf^rts  of  the  spacious  scboolropi^.  The 
Principal  spends  most  of  his  time  in  teacning  the  first  c^dss ;  but 
in  the  course  of  each  week  he  gives  a  lesson  in  some  subject  to 
every  pla«s  of  pupils  under  training. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  much  oral  teac)fipg  is 
scarcely  possible  ;  the  establisbment  is  not  calculated  for  it.  The 
lessons  are  mostly  prepared  l)eforehand,  and  the  instruction  is 
almost  entirely  catechetica).  That  these  arrangements  are  tbe 
very  best  for  the  purpose  of  a  training  college  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained. Tb^y  enable  the  Principal  to  see,  and  10  control,  all  that 
goes  on;  and  if  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  were  the  sole 
end,  it  might  be  to  a  great  degree  answered.    But  in  all  e4HPation> 
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and  esp^jally  in  t^iraining  peffiO))8  tq  l^ecopae  te9cl|erf>  tb^  »niount 
of  kQOiirledge  qornmiinicat^d  is  subordinate  to  (b?  mental  disiH- 
piine  to  which  t^e  persons  taught  are  subjected ;  and  though  to  this 
epd  tbe  habit  of  solitary  ^nd  unaided  stpdy  is  essential,  yet  con- 
tact with  the  niiqd  of  p.  superior  teacher,  and  the  spirit  which  is 
communicated  py  s^cb  a  teachei:«  not  only  t^spng  knowledge 
attained,  but  constantly  imparting  it,  are  of  great  inoipent.  More- 
over, in  schopls  for  t^o  corpmon  people,  ipuch  of  the  most  iinport- 
^pt  instruction  must  b^  conveyed  Qrally ;  apd,  therefore,  it  is 
dsirable  that  |.he  future  teachers  should  have  constantly  before 
them  a  good  i^^ampl^  of  that  ^hip^  (bey  w}ll  have  constantly  to  dp 
themselves.  If  they  arjs  tp  t^ach  well  oraUy,  it  must  surely  be 
beneficial  for  them  to  learn  from  a  good  pjral  teacher. 

The  catechetical  fetching  |p  this  fnstit^tion  is  particularly  good " 
still,  I  Ippk  upon  the  exch^ive  prevalence  of  supfi  teaching  to  be  a 
great  defept  in  it. 

AsifUfpipg,  however,  that  p^y  opinion  }^  corr^t,  it  attaches  no 
reproach  iippf)  the  college,  ox  i^pon  tb^  ablp  t^apbefs  )yhP  conduct 
it  It  is  plain  that,  without  apiditipu^  tea<4^§r^  and  very  di^erent 
arrangements,  an  efficier^t  system  of  or9.1  ii^^tructio^  tbrojighput 
would  scarcely  be  possible. 

Mr.  Mitcnell  was  requested  to  assist  me  in  ascertai)[|ipg  tl]u^ 
acquirements  of  the  pupils  and  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
our  joint  I^eport  will  bQ  found  ^p  an  4pp<^fi(|i^. 

My  own  iurtl^pr  objfervatiops  during  ipy  visit  enable  pie  to  add 
soipe  reni^rks  if  pop  th^  opportunities  afforded  for  makipg  this  moft 
important  part  of  a  sphopfm^st^r^s  attainments.  The  practice  of 
ihe  pupils  in  teaching  is  principally  in  the  middle  sehooU  where 
thp  students  of  the  thif  4  y^^  teach  by  turns,  each  for  a  fortnight. 
Each  pupil  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  si^bjj^cts  requjr^  for 
the  class  over  which  he  is  placed.  I  did  nptle^rn  that  ^ny  special 
preparation  of  the  lesson?  to  be  givep  had  hee^  r^qpired  pf  the 
pupil  teachers,  or  that  $h^r|9  I^ptd  beep  ippch  systematic  superin- 
tendence. 

Now  tf ^bing  is  an  ^rt ;  one  to  be  )earQj?4  by  pi*fM:tic^>  »nd  only 
with  difficulty.  And,  as  ip  other  lik^  things^  pq  practice  will  mud^ 
advance  the  learner  lyhich  is  not  done  on  systepti  and  principle, 
with  constant  paips,  and  with  constant  opportunities  for  detecting 
and  correcting  every  defect. 

The  atteption  which  has  beep  long  paid  to  such  practice  in 
German  training  schools  dese^vi^  t^  be  imitated*  nmch  mofe  than 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  any  of  piifr  like  institutions.  I  paay  per- 
haps be  permitted  tp  mention  ope  exercise  which  they  epiplpy  with 
great  efiect,  apd  to  which  we  have  notliing,  that  I  know  of,  at  all 
corresponding ; — A  class  of  children  is  introduced  into  a  room  in 
which  the  Principal,  or  the  Master  of  Method,  has  assembled  some 
students.  One  of  the  students  gives  to  the  class  a  lesson  which  he 
has  previously  prepared.     Upon  the  dismissal   of  the  cl^  the 
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Principal  invites  the  students,  separately,  to  criticise  the  lesson 
that  has  been  ^ven.  The  student  who  has  given  the  lesson  ex- 
plains, and  frequently  defends,  his  exercise.  The  Principal  mean- 
while moderates,  and  concludes  by  remarking  upon,  and  supplying 
a  complement  to,  the  criticisms  that  have  been  offered.  Such  an 
exercise  has  advantages  beyond  those  connected  with  the  end 
directly  proposed. 

I  should  moreover  consider  it  a  great  advantage  for  the  train- 
ing college  to  have  attached  to  it  schools  of  the  same  class  as 
those  in  which  the  National  schoolmaster  has  to  labour.  Some- 
thing more  might  then  perhaps  be  effected  towards  fitting  the 
pupil  not  only  to  give  suitable  lessons,  but  to  conduct  the  sort  of 
school  that  he  is'*one  day  to  have  under  his  charge.  The  fully- 
trained  pupil  should,  when  he  goes  forth,  be  able  to  do  every  part 
of  his  work  with  a  facility  resulting  from  principles  thoroughly 
mastered,  and,  to  some  extent,  practised  in  each  important  branch 
of  their  application.  He  should  feel  a  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
meet  with  success  every  probable  emergency.  He  should  be  at  no 
loss  for  forms  in  which  to  put  everything  he  may  have  to  do.  It 
must  be  left  to  his  own  native,  or  acquired,  powers  to  give  life  to 
these  forms,  and  make  them  effectually  subservient  to  the  ends 
proposed. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  the  results  of  my  examination,  which 
was  conducted  entirely  by  printed  papers  of  questions,  to  which 
written  answers  were  given.  The  object  of  the  examination  was 
not  merely  to  furnish  a  report  upon  the  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  also  to  enable  my  Lords  to  decide  for  which  of  those 
with  more  than  one  year*s  training  they  would  think  fit  to  allow 
to  the  Institution  the  gratuities  held  out  by  the  late  minutes,  and 
also  to  award  certificates  of  merit  to  well-instructed  schoolmasters 
who  had  had  at  least  one  year*s  training  in  it.  Twenty-six  mas- 
ters attended  the  examination,  and  the  same  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  them  as  to  the  students. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  included  all  those  now  taught 
in  the  college,  and  the  following  remarks  include  masters  and 
students,  and  thus  fairly  characterize  the  results  afforded  by  the 
college.  They  are  supplemental  to  the  annexed  table. — (See  p. 
541.) 

In  Table  A  are  noted,  under  each  subject,  the  number  of 
students,  and  also  that  of  masters,  whose  answers  were  respec- 
tively excellent,  good,  fair,  and  moderate. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  attainments  of 
well-qualified  masters,  and  of  the  more  advanced  students,  I  have 
formed  a  Table  (B— see  p.  541)  in  which  are  recorded  the  results 
of  the  examination  for  three  of  the  candidates  for  certificates  of 
merit.  One  of  the  best  has  been  selected,  and  two  others  of 
inferior  merit. 
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It  resulted  that  21  out  of  the  2G  schoolmasters,  and  7  students, 
possessed  attainments  within  the  range  indicated  by  the  table. 

Religious  Knowledge, — The  standard  set  was  perhsgps  too  high, 
and  the  results  more  favourable  than  indicated  by  the  table. 

The  attainments  in  general  were  of  a  satisfactory  character ;  the 
answers  sound,  and  often  thoughtful.  The  subject  had  clearly  been 
to  them  one  of  deep  interest,  and  a  tone  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety 
pervaded  their  exercises. 

I  may  add,  too,  that  the  exceptions  to  a  moderate  expression  of 
views  upon  disputed  points  were  very  rare. 

Reading. — The  reading  was  generally  not  very  satisfactory. 
Good  reading  is  surely  a  very  important  part  of  anv  man's 
education ;  it  is  a  result  of  good  culture,  and  a  means  also :  but 
its  importance  to  the  schoolmaster  hardly  admits  of  exaggeration. 

Writing. — A  former  teacher  in  the  Institution  arranged  a  series 
of  exercises  in  writing,  extremely  well  graduated,  and  used  with 
sloping  lines  in  the  copy-books,  as  in  MulhaQser's  system.  The 
result  is  good,  as  far  as  the  large  hand  is  concerned;  and  the 
writing  is  generally  of  good  character.  Still  I  consider  that 
sufficient  pains  are  not  taken  to  carry  the  system  out,  and  to 
produce  a  running  hand  of  finished  character.  Very  few  write  a 
good  running  hand. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  requires  to  be  worked  out  with  much 
greater  fulness,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  the  methods  best  fitted 
for  instruction.  In  this  and  in  the  subjects  which  are  about  to  be 
mentioned,  the  works  of  Mr.  Tate  of  Battersea  deserve  to  be  used 
far  more  than  they  seem  to  have  been ;  they  are  invaluable  for  the 
purposes  of  a  training  college. 

Mensuration. — ^Very  few  showed  much  intelligence  in  working 
the  questions.  The  subject  deserves  to  be  taught  intelligently, 
and  one  main  object  of  the  instruction  in  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry should  be  to  give  the  reasons  for  rules  in  mensuration. 
The  person  who  merely  applies  mensuration  to  practical  purposes 
may  perhaps  dispense  with  knowing  the  reasons  of  the  rules  he 
employs:  but  he  who  has  to  teach  the  rules  cannot  do  so;  at  least 
when  such  knowledge  is  put  within  his  reach,  as  is  now  done  by 
Mr.  Tate's  work  on  geometry. 

English  Language* — ^Their  answers  on  this  subject  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  indicated  no  advanced  knowledge,  and  little 
thought  upon  the  subject.  It  did  not  seem  that  their  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  more  correct  and  enlarged  views  contained  in 
such  works  as  Mr.  Latham's. 

English  History. — Almost  all  were  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
outlines,  and  a  few  displayed  an  accurate  and  tolerably  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History. — ^Thc  paper  under 
this  name  was  intended  to  take  a  wide  range,  and  to  test  their 
IT.  2  N 
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attainments  in  what  has  been  called  '^  the  philosophy  of  common 
things."  ft  showed  that  these  attainments  were  very  scanty.  It 
was  clear  that  many  of  them  had  no  reading  at  all  in  this  direction  ; 
and  that  the  rest  had  only  read  some  such  book  as  ^'Joyce's 
Scientific  Dialogues."  The  result  was  striking.  The  persons  who 
resort  to  these  Institutions  have  usually  had  none  of  the  advantages 
for  the  acquisition  of  correct  ideas  of  things  which  every  child  has 
in  the  more  educated  classes :  when,  therefore,  the  imperfect  and 
inadequate  explanations  of  such  a  work  as  that  above  named  are 
placed  before  them,  they  are  led  into  the  strangest  misapprehensions 
of  principles  and  their  application.  The  process  is  the  veiy  reverae 
of  an  educating  one. 

I  conceive  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  teach  them,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  on  a  system  where  every  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
everything  established  accurately,  logically,  and  completely.  Nor 
can  anything  supersede  instruction  by  the  living  voice  of  an  able 
teacher,  ascertaining  defects  in  the  conception  of  each  idea  by  an 
animated  examination,  and  supplying  them  by  apt  explanation  and 
illustration. 

''The  philosophy  of  common  things"  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  attainments  suitable  for  the  instructor  of  the  poor.  The  poor 
live  amongst  "  common  things  ;*'  these  afford  the  chief  means  of 
their  culture,  or  means  second  only  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Yet  without  correct  ideas  of  them,  this  culture  will  be 
almost  wholly  lost;  and  these  correct  ideas  can  oi\ly  be  com- 
municated by  persons  thoroughly,  t.  e,  scientifically^  masters  of 
them. 

Oeomeiry,''^'Very  few  eave  correct  answers,  and  none  showed  any 
real  knowledge  beyond  tne  First  Book  of  Euclid.  The  subject  is 
surely  one  of  the  best  for  disciplining  the  mind,  and  particularly 
requisite  for  future  teachers,  as  the  foundation  of  other  knowledge. 

Algebra. — ^This  subject  had  been  fairly  studied  in  the  usual 
books.  Several  were  tolerably  expert  algebraists,  and  .one  or  two 
considerably  proficient,  as  far  as  they  had  gone^  A  few  bad 
proceeded  beyond  the  rudiments,  but  with  beneficial  results  only 
in  one  or  two  cases. 

This  study  is  in  various  respects  useful.  It  enables  the  student 
to  demonstrate  arithmetical  rules,  and  to  see  them  presented  as 
lower  portions  of  a  more  extended  science;  it  teadies  him  to 
calculate  by  general  formulee ;  it  enables  him  to  extend  his  kuovv- 
ledge  of  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  introduces  him  to 
trigonometry ;  it  enttbles  him  to  lay  a  proper  scientific  basis  for 
that  which  he  has  to  teach. 

TrigimofmiBtry. — Only  two  students  had  gone  beyond  a  few 
selected  propositions. 

ilftfcAamcf.— The  subject  appeared  to  have  been  read  partly  from 
some  popular  book,  such  as  '*  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,*'  and 
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partly  from  a  scientific  treatise.  The  knowledge  gained  from  the 
former  sources  was  most  unsatisfactory,  whilst  that  from  the  latter 
was  valuable,  as  far  as  it  went. 

Several  of  the  students  had  read  a  little  of  "Tate's  Mechanics/' 
but  had  not  mastered  the  ideas  it  developes.  The  book  had  been 
but  recently  in  their  hands ;  else  I  am  persuaded  that  several  of 
them  would  have  succeeded  better  in  the  subject  so  treated,  having 
had  the  very  desirable  preparation  of  considering  mechanical  ideas 
in  their  most  elementary  form,  the  results  of  a  strict  analysis,  and 
of  tracing  the  development  of  principles  synthetically  deduced 
from  them.  Even  though  no  large  oortion  of  mechanics  be  so 
mastered,  it  will  ever  serve  as  an  excellent  mental  discipline ;  and 
the  subsequent  study  of  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Tate's,  originally 
employed  in  the  French  engineering  schools,  in  order  to  enable 
persons  to  perform  with  greater  intelligence  certain  calculations  in 
practica;l  mechanics,  will  be  pursued  with  far  greater  ease  and 
advantage. 

Lome, — Tlie  text-book  in  the  college  is  a  small  work  by  the 
Key.  John  Hulse,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Aldrich's  Logic. 
The  Answers  in  every  case  showed  that  some  benefit  had  been 
derived  from  the  study,  and  they  were  mostly  creditable.  The 
previous  want '  of  mental  discipline  in  these  students  makes  it 
peculiarly  necessary  to  train  them  specially  in  exact  thought,  and 
in  the  ex&ct  use  of  language.  A  brief  course  of  logical  analysis^ 
fitly  illustrated,  and  applied  by  a  judicious  teacher,  is  of  great 
service  to  them  in  this  respect ;  neither  is  there  any  peculiar 
difficulty  to  be  encountered,  nor  need  much  time  be  spent  in  this 
way. 

Ancient  and  Modem  History. — Their  text-books  had  been 
Keight ley's  Histories  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  Dr.  Taylor's 
Manual  of  Modern  History.  In  the  Roman  History  their  answers 
were  rather  good ;  and  their  study  of  the  Latin  language  makes 
some  acquaintance  with  Roman  History  appropriate  enough.  Still, 
that  which  struck  me  very  strongly  with  reference  to  the  Grecian 
History  had  also  its  application  to  that  of  Rome.  The  study  of 
their  manual  occupied  them  with  times,  transactions,  and  people 
little  connected  with  any  of  their  other  knowledge.  The  brief 
relations  presented  to  them  were  dry  details  of  innumerable  facts, 
with  whicn  they  had  no  concern,  nor  were  likely  to  have.  The 
same  remarks  apply  in  a  degree  to  much  of  the  Modem  History. 

Most  of  the  History  that  these  students  had  Idamed  did  hot 
seem  to  benefit  them  greatly.  They  had  gone  over  too  much 
ground;  their  meikdriesQBd  been  exercised  merely;  the  study  had 
done  little  towards  their  mental  training. 

Our  training-schools  have  great  need  of  books  on  History  adapted 
to  their  wants ;  and  the  existing  ones  require  to  be  used  with  con- 
siderable judgment.  The  student  is  in  danger  of  wasting  his  time 
and  confusing  his  mind  amidst  numerous  and,  fbr  hifai,  needless 
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detaiU.  Perhaps  beneSt  might  be  derived  from  selecting  certain 
portions  for  accurate  study,  and  supplying  the  requisite  connexion 
by  lectures.  If  this  were  done  with  English  History,  Early  Church 
History,  English  Church  History,  and  some  portions  of  a  Manual 
of  Universal  History,  it  might  suffice. 

Church  History. — As  might  be  expected,  much  loose  inForma* 
tion  of  little  value,  resulting  from  accidental  and  desultory  read- 
ing, appeared  in  the  answers ;  but  in  general  they  showed  that 
considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  displayed  a  very  creditable  amount  of  solid  and 
definite  knowledge. 

Latin. — Very  few  had  so  pursued  the  study  of  the  language 
as  to  make  it  productive,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  advan- 
tages which   may  be  derived  from  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
such   attainment.     The  power  of  writing   Latin  was  not  to  be 
expected  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  to  cultivate  this  to  a  great 
extent ;  but  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  translations  from  the 
Latin  more  close  and  accurate,  and  displaying  a  nicer  attention 
to  expression  in  English.     Perhaps  no  exercise  in  writing  EngUsh 
can  be  more  improving  than  one   in   which  ideas,  defined  by  a 
language   of  very  different  character,  are  to  be  expressed  with 
accuracy  and  propriety.     The  value  of  such  an  exercise,  in  this 
view,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of 
the  foreign  language,  as   on   the  completeness  with  which   the 
apprehended  ideas  are  expressed,  and  the  proprieties  of  our  own 
language  observed.     Some  of  the  discipline  thus  afforded  may  be 
obtained  by  expressing  the  inverted  and   figurative  language  of 
English  poetry  m  direct  and  plain  prose ;  supposing  that  passages 
of  sufficient  difficulty  are  selected,  and  that  the  student  is  obliged 
to  a  strict  rendering  of  the  exact  sense,  and  to  the  employment 
of  concise  and  choice  expression.      But  still  I  remain  of  opinion 
that  the  more  advancedf  students,  and  those  who  are  enabled  to 
continue  the  longest  under  training,  are  well  employed  in  gaining 
an  accurate,  though  it  may  be  very  limited,  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  language.     Such  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
teacher  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  derivation  of  English  words 
from  Latin  and  other  languages. 

Again ;  language  must  ever  be  a  main  subject  of  our  school 
instruction,  ana  is  one  in  which  it  is  at  present  most  defective.  The 
teacher's  culture  with  respect  to  language  is  of  high  importance  ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  for  this  purpose,  anything  can 
supply  the  want  of  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  the  mother- 
tongue  with  some  other ;  and  surely  no  other  is  so  suitable  as  the 
Latin. 

(xrecA.— Many  of  those  who  attempted  the  paper  translated 
tolerably  well  the  passages  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  none 
succeeded  in  doins  much  more  than  this. 
The  study  of  Greek  presents  many  of  the  advantages  attending 
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that  of  1  he  Latin  language,  and  moreover  enables  the  schoolmaster 
to  understand  the  New  Testament  better.  Still  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages alluded  to  are  perhaps  sufficiently  secured  by  the  study 
of  Latin ;  and,  whilst  subjects  of  essential  importance  are  very 
inadequately  cultivated,  the  student's  time  cannot  properly  be 
expended  upon  an  additional  language. 

it  may  be  urged  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  tends  to  fit 
masters  of  higher  ability  and  culture  for  a  future  entrance  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  But  these  institutions  are  supported 
in  order  to  train  schoolmasters,  and  not  clergymen  ;  and  we  must 
not  weaken  the  laudable  and  healthy  ambition  of  their  students  to 
become  good  schoolmasters ;  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
stin^ulate  the  morbid  ambition  to  place  themselves  in  a  higher  social 
position,  and  one  for  which  assuredly  very  few  of  them  at  present 
are  adapted.  In  this  college,  however,  the  study  of  Greek  has 
not  been  introduced  with  any  such  views  as  these,  or  apparently 
with  any  of  the  evil  consequences  alluded  to. 


'  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  results  it  will  be  apparent  that 
there  has  been,  in  this  Institution,  no  stint  in  the  supply  of  objects 
of  instruction  and  culture ;  that  a  zealous  and  forward  spirit  has 
animated  the  laborious  and  earnest  teachers  of  it  If  some  subjects, 
especially  those  connected  with  science  and  natural  philosophy, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  too  much 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  put  before  the  student.  Why  should 
we,  in  our  training  colleges,  set  at  nought  the  principles  on  which 
the  instruction  in  our  best  schools  and  our  Universities  is  founded ; 
viz.,  that  of  teaching  well  a  limited  number  of  subjects ;  and  such 
subjects  only  as  most  call  forth  and  exercise  the  intellectual  pmvers, 
with  comparatively  small  regard  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ?  Let  us  see  that  the  trained  master  possesses  the  know- 
ledge which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  communicate;  and  more: 
let  us  lay  in  his  mind  a  sound  scientific  foundation  for  every  part 
of  this  knowledge  to  rest  steadily  upon ;  so  that  the  structure  may 
have  connexion,  unity,  and  completeness,  as  far  as  it  extends.  If 
we  send  forth  the  teacher  to  the  discharge  of  his  lowly  but 
momentous  duties  with,  in  most  cases^  only  a  moderate  range  of 
attainment ;  let  us  provide  that  he  have  acquired  such  a  readiness 
in  all  that  concerns  the  art  of  teaching  as  will  render  his  know- 
ledge at  once  available.  Nothing  like  this  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
realised,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  of  our  Training  Colleges ;  and 
perhaps  they  might  have  approached  more  nearly  to  it,  had  their 
aims  been  more  strictly  limited  to  a  range  defined  by  the  prac- 
tical objects  for  which  they  have  been  instituted. 

It  would  be  useless  entering  into  any  calculation  to  show  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  from  this  Institution  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  district  for  which  it  is  intended.     The  applications  that  are 
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made  to  it  for  masters  are  so  numerous,  that  but  ^  small  propor- 
tion of  them  can  be  attended  to ;  and  the  want  thus  manifested 
must  daily  increase.  And  yet  the  supply  of  properly  qualified 
students  is  very  inadequate  also.  I  observed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  pupils  in  their  first  year,  and  those  lately  come, 
were  extremely  illiterate,  and  sadly  deficient  in  qualifications  of 
any  kind.  It  was  clear  that  not  a  few  were  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  a  schoolmaster  merely  on  account  of  their  unfitness  for 
anything  else.  It  seems  that  those  who  conduct  the  college  are  not 
unaware  of  this ;  but  that  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  admit 
such  as  they  can  get,  and  would  gladly  get  better  material  to 
work  upon  if  they  could.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  which  we  may 
trust  to  see  rapidly  diminishing  as  the  apprenticeship  system^ 
under  the  minutes  of  1846,  advances.  It  appears  that  in  thia 
college  the  best  pupils,  in  every  way,  have  been  fhe  Ripon  exhi- 
bitioners, who  have  been  selected  from  the  pupil  teachers  of  national 
schools. 

I  am  enabled  by  the  Principal  to  make  the  following  statement 
regarding  those  pupils  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  college  :— 

'*  Since  1842,  82  masters  have  taken  charge  of  schools:  of 
these  40  were  placed  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  35  in  that  of 
York,  and  7  in  other  dioceses ;  3  are  deceased ;  2  have  forfeited 
taeir  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  Board,  one  from  intemperance, 
the  other  from  dirty  habits ;  2  are  in  lunatic  asylums ;  13  have 
left  the  schoob  to  which  they  were  originally  appointed  for  others 
within  the  two  dioceses,  chiefly  on  account  of  inadequate  salaries. 
Inhere  is  only  one  exception  to  this  remark ;  one,  on  his  removal, 
went  into  the  diocese  of  Durham.  Two  have  abandoned  the 
occupation  of  schoolmaster,  one  from  incompetence,  the  other  from 
a  nreference  to  another  line  of  life.  None  nave  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders ;  and  60  remain  at  the  schools  to  which  they  were  first 
appointed." 

The  Institution  has  had,  and  has  still,  to  struggle  with  great 
difficulties  in  every  way.  It  has,  however,  found  persevering 
support,  and  has  been  conducted  with  perseveriug  effort  and 
devotedness  to  its  object.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  means  have 
been  imperfect,  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  done  better. 
Institutions  of  this  kind  are  discreditably  new  to  our  country,  and 
it  must  be  long  before  they  take  a  settlied  form,  or  do  their  work 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  Experience  however  is  fast 
improving  them,  and  causes  are  at  work  which  will  probably 
increase  tneir  efficiency  as  rapidly  as  they  will  their  number. 

I  learn  from  the  Principal,  that  practical  fruits  have  already 
resulted  from  the  inspection  upon  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
report  to  my  Lords.  lie  says,  that  '*  those  pupils  who  have  entered 
only  for  a  short  period,  in  hope  of  being  qualified  in  some  degree 
for  the  trust  of  a  school,  are  now  convinced  that  their  best,  and 
indeed  their  only  policy,  is  to  prolong  their  stay  and  enlarge  their 
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attainments.  They  foresee  that  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  re- 
garded, as  their  predecessors  have  been,  as  persons  unfit  for  their 
charge,  and  whom  it  is  desirable  to  cgect  Instead,  therefore,  of 
readuy  accepting  those  vacancies  which  have  been  thrown  in  their 
way,  they  have  in  several  instances  declined  appointments,  and 

Ereferrea  remaining  in  the  Institution.  "  Conduct  of  this  kind/' 
e  adds,  "  in  men  steeped  in  poverty,  tells  no  unpleasant  tale. 
They  have  learned  to  estimate  better  the  requirements  of  a  school- 
master;  and  the  community  will  eventually  learn  to  do  the 
same/' 

The  PrincipaFs  testimony  accords  well  with  the  impressions 
which  seemed  to  be  produced,  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
upon  those  submitted  to  it.  At  its  close,  they  presented  to  me 
an  address,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  conducted.  In  one  passage  of  this  address,  they  spoke 
thus: — ''Whatever  the  results  of  the  examination  may  be  to 
ourselves,  we  feel  deeply  sensible  that  it,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  have  been  of  an  elevating  character.  We  are  inspired 
with  juster  views  of  what  is  required  of  us ;  we  have  obtained 
information  for  the  direction  of  our  future  reading ;  and  we  feel 
ourselves  nerved  to  go  on  with  energy  in  the  course  we  have  begun, 
and  by  private  study  to  strive  after  the  removal  of  those  deficiencies 
under  which  we  now  labour." 

Middle  School. — This  has  been  part  of  the  establishment  since 
its  commencement.  It  forms  the  practising  school,  and  it  helps 
to  meet  the  expenses.  It  consisted,  at  mv  visit,  of  51  day  pupils 
and  of  86  yeomen  pupils  or  boarders.    The  former  pay  per 

each,  the  latter  22/.  per  annum.  A  few  of  the  more 
backward  pupils  in  training  are  sometimes  taught  in  the  middle 
school,  and  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  middle-school  pupils  are 
taught  in  the  upper  school. 

These  arrangements,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  have  never 
received  even  the  indirect  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  who  would  have  greatly  preferred  that  the  practising 
school  had  been  a  school  for  the  poor  alone. 

The  school  was  arranged  in  six  classes,  the  lowest  class  con- 
taining some  children  only  five  or  six  years  old.  The  discipline 
was  not  very  strict,  nor  the  order  precise ;  but  the  boys  were  well 
behaved  and  attentive.  The  catechetical  method  prevailed  through- 
out in  the  instruction. 

The  writing  was  good ;  reading  fluent,  but  with  little  attention 
to  expression.  Writing,  from  dictation,  well  done ;  though  with 
occasional  mistakes  in  spelling,  which  were  entirely  avoided  in 
the  mv6k  voce  examination. 

A  written  account  of  something  connected  with  their  know- 
ledge done  well  by  several.  Mental  calculation  very  ready  and 
accurate.  Notation  moderately  known.  Arithmetic  very  fair ; 
interest,  fractions,  and  decimals  fairly  worked  by  several;  the 
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early  rules  of  mensuration  by  a  few.  English  grammar  well  and 
intelligently  known.  Latin  begun  by  the  first  class.  Outlines 
of  the  early  part  of  History  of  England  well  known.  Religious 
knowledge,  in  most  respects,  good. 

The  Yeoman  School, — ^The  proposal  for  founding,  in  connexion 
with  the  Training  School,  one  for  the  sons  of  Yorkshire  yeomen, 
was  made  to  the  Committee  in  April,  1845,  by  Viscount  Morpeth, 
and  steps  were  taken  immediately  for  carrying  the  design  into 
execution.  In  January,  1846,  the  school  was  opened  with  20  pufnls, 
for  whose  accommodation  premises  were  hired  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  training  school.  In  August,  1846,  the  pupils  were 
transferred  to  one  wing  of  the  training  school,  at  that  time  unoc- 
cupied. The  increased  accommodation  permitted  an  increase 
in  the  number,  which  soon  rose  to  above  50.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  handsome,  well-arranged,  and  well-fitted  building  pre- 
pared for  theni  was  occupied,  and  there  were  86  yeomen  pupiU. 

The  object  proposed  in  founding  a  yeoman  school  was  to  give 
to  the  sons  of  ttie  middle  classes  a  cheap  and  good  education,  and 
to  ensure  their  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Its  connexion  with  the  Training  School 
has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  latter  in  a  financial  point  of 
view.  One  peculiarity  in  this  Institution  is,  that  the  middle 
school  helps  considerably  to  support  it. 

One  feature  in  the  education  intended  to  be  given  in  the  yeo* 
man  school  was  instruction  in  ''  Chemistry,  mechanics,  or  any 
other  branch  of  science  which  may  tend  to  promote  acuteness  and 
intelligence  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.'*  This  part  of  the 
design  has,  however,  not  yet  been  developed,  but  it  is  intended  to 
appoint  '*  a  chemical  master,  to  be  resident  in  the  Institution,  to 
assist  in  the  daily  instruction  of  the  pupils,  to  superintend  and 
direct  them  in  experiments  to  be  made  by  themselves,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures.*'  Such  a  master  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole  Institution,  and  help  to  supply 
some  of  its  most  palpable  defects. 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  upon  my  suggestion,  my  Lords  were 
kind  enough  to  request  Mr.  Hullah  to  assist  me  in  ascertaining 
the  musical  attainments  of  the  students,  and  that  part  of  the  re-> 
suits  of  his  examination  has  been  embodied  in  the  report  upon 
the  candidates  for  certificates  of  merit,  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  transmitting  to  their  Lordships. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

A.  Thurtbll,    . 

To  tk€  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  if  Council  oh  Education, 
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Report  hy  Her  Mqjesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ANDEB  Thurtell,  M.  A.,  and  the  Kev.  Muirrbad  Mitchbli., 
M.A.,  on  the  Training  Institution  supported  by  the  York  and 
Ripon  Diocesan  Board  of  £dtication  at  York. 

glK  September  10, 1847. 

Having  been  honoured  by  the  direction  of  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  examine  into 
the  qualifications  and  fitness  to  teach  in  schools  for  the  working 
classes  of  the  masters  who  have  been  trained,  and  the  students 
at  present  in  training,  at  the  Diocesan  Training  College  at  York 
we  proceeded  together  to  the  duty. 

The  Reverend  the  Principal  informed  us  that  25  masters  of 
schools  had  come  up  for  the  purpose  of  examination^  and  that 
he  should  submit  to  our  notice  1 1  students  who  have  resided  in 
the  establishment  in  training  for  different  periods  of  time. 
He  also  informed  us  that  he  should  present  for  examination  in 
the  art  of  teaching  onlv  such  students  as  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  that  branch  or  knowledge. 

The  classes  of  the  Middle  School  attached  to  the  Institution 
afforded  us  the  means  of  testing  their  powers.  These  seemed 
to  be  intelligent,  well-taught  lads,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
defects  we  observed  in  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  by  the 
masters  and  students,  may  be  referred  to  the  facts  that  they 
were  not  teaching  boys  of  mere  elementary  schools,  but  in  a 
much  more  forward  state  than  is  usual  in  schools  for  the  work- 
ins  classes,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  those  of  the 
viUage  school  at  Battersea,  or  other  schools  attached  to  normal 
establishments. 

Each  teacher  gave  a  lesson  for  the  most  part  on  his  own 
subject,  and  taken  from  Scripture,  branching  out  afterwards,  at 
our  request,  into  general  topics,  mostly  geography  and  grammar, 
sometimes  history,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  arithmetic. 

Some  of  the  teachers  made  extempore  sort  of  preface  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  greater  part  read  a  passage  to  the  class,  gave 
slight  explanations,  and  occupied  themselves  rather  in  drawing 
out  the  knowledge  of  their  pupils  by  a  series  of  questions  than 
in  exhibiting  their  own  power  of  imparting  inrormation. 

The  passage  was  at  our  suggestion  read  by  the  teacher  in 
order  to  save  time,  and  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  discover- 
ing any  imperfections  of  pronunciation. 

In  most  instances,  we  explained  to  the  teachers  that  it  was 
our  object  to  learn  how  they  would  impart  information  and 
instruct  rather  than  examine  a  class,  but  failed  in  persuading 
them  to  adopt  this  course  to  any  extent.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  they  followed  their  own  method  rather  than  ours  from  the 
cause  alove  alluded  to,  viz.  the  known  requirements  of  the 
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classes  examined,  since  we  observed  the  teaching  of  those  who 
were  appointed  to  the  lower  classes  to  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory in  this  respect. 

While  we  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
excellent  manner  in  whi^  some  of  the  teachers  conducted  the 
examination^  and  ihaiiitained  the  order  and  attention  of  their 
classes^  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  no  case  have 
we  to  express  decided  disapprobation.  All  seemed  to  take 
pains,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  observe  th^t  their  success  ap- 
peared chiefly  to  depend  on  the  more  lengthened  opportunities 
of  instruction  they  nad  derived  from  longer  residence  in  the 
Institution ;  the  distinction  between  those  who  had  been  three 
years^  and  those  who  had  passed  only  one  in  the  College^  being 
most  marked. 

Instruction  by  mouth  of  the  master^  we  conceive  may  be 
divided  into  oral  and  catechetical;  in  oral  instruction^  as  appli- 
cable to  teaching  in  schools^  the  master  conveys  knowledge  in 
a  sort  of  lecture.  He  does  not  propose  to  the  child  simply  to 
understand  the  subject  by  its  own  exertions  as  it  best  can^  but 
breaks  down  difficulties/  illustrates  with  collateral  information^ 
points  out  the  mistakes  likely  to  be  made,  rectifies  any  error 
which  from  its  own  individual  habit  of  thought  or  from  circum« 
stances  connected  with  its  position  the  child  may  be  likely  to 
fall  into,  and  thus  endeavours  to  make  a  strong^  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  child,  and  convey  a  complete  iaea  of  the  sub- 
ject propounded. 

The  catechetical  mode  is  not  of  such  a  high  order,  nor  does 
it  require  such  enlarged  powers  in  the  teacher.  It  consists  in 
permitting  the  child  to  acquire  for  itself  from  books,  almost 
without  the  assistance  of  the  master,  whatever  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand  that  he  can,  and  the  master's  duty  is  simply 
to  draw  it  out  of  the  child  afterwards  by  judicious  questioning. 

A  really  efficient  teacher  will  know  how  to  adopt  both  these 
methods  with  success.  He  will  commence  his  lesson  with  oral 
teaching,  and  accompany  and  conclude  it  with  catechetical.  Too 
frequently  oral  teaching  degenerates  into  mere  preaching,  and 
shoots  far  above  the  heads  of  the  children  addressed ;  while 
catechetical  teaching  is  often  the  driest  and  most  unprofitable 
exercise  that  can  occupy  a  schoolboy's  attention. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  attention  is  too  exclusively  paid  in. 
this  establishment  to  the  catechetical  form  of  instruction,  whilst 
not  much  attempt  is  made  at  oral  teaching,  and  to  this  fact  we 
attribute  a  general  deficiency  df  illustrative  power,  and  of  ex- 
position, and  a  certain  want  of  fluency  in  language ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  evil  of  inflated  style  and  vulgar  exag- 
geration of  insignificant  details  is  avoided. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  for  men  of  ordinary  acquirements,  and 
with  no  great  fund  oi  reading  or  copiousness  of  idea,  the  error 
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arising  from  the  sole  employment  of  the  catechetical  method 
(so  successfully  practised  in  this  establishment)  is  one  on  the 
safe  side.  But  we  would  express  a  hope,  that,  when  the  students 
shall  pass  a  longer  period  at  the  College^  more  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  oral  style  of  teaching,  as  most  important  both 
for  displaying  and  cultivating  the  intelligence  of  the  master  and 
securing  the  instruction  of  tne  pupil. 

In  the  paper  work  of  the  examination  upon  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, the  difference  between  those  who  had  enjoyed  lengthened 
trainins:,  and  those  training  for  shorter  periods,  is  most  mani- 
fest. The  writings  of  those  who  have  nad  but  one  year  are 
almost  universally  deficient  in  order,  arrangement,  method,  and 

1)ower  of  illustration  ;  while  the  compositions  of  those  having 
lad  the  advantage  of  three  years*  training  are  mostly  very  com- 
mendable, and  sometimes  of  a  very  superior  order. 

The  boys  examined  were  under  good  management,  and  we 
had  consequently  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  powers  of 
the  teachers  to  maintam  discipline ;  but  we  took  notice,  that 
order  was  generally  well  preserved,  and  the  attention  of  the 
boys  to  the  teachero  merited  our  best  commendation. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  knowledge  conveyed 
by  the  teachers,  if  not  so  extensive  or  complete  as  we  might 
have  desired,  was  at  least  sound  and  accurate,  and  for  the  most 
part  useful;  and  that  with  many  substantial  qualities  the 
teachers  were  in  general  exceedingly  modest  and  unpretending, 
and  though  there  was  often  great  earnestness  of  manner,  it  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  offensive  or  disagreeable  peculiarities* 
We  were  also  surprised  at  a  comparative  freedom  from  provin- 
cialisms in  their  pronunciation  and  language. 

There  was  in  their  answers  to  questions  on  the  art  of  teaching 
great  variety  of  view,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect ;  but  in  general 
they  appeared  to  have  thought  carefully  on  the  most  important 
points  of  school  teaching,  to  have  formed  independent  views, 
and  to  have  formed  them  with  great  correctness.  They  did  not, 
however,  display  any  extended  information  on  the  subject ;  and 
frequently  methods  were  recommended  which  belong  rather  to 
the  past  than  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

In  our  opinion  much  advantage  would  result  to  the  Institu- 
lion  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  instruction  expressly  relating 
to  this  most  important  branch  of  a  teacher's  duties.  From  what 
we  learned  also  respecting  the  practice  afforded  to  the  students 
by  teaching  in  the  Middle  and  Normal  schools,  it  would  seetn 
desirable  Uiat  much  superintendence  and  positive  instruction 
upon  this  subject  should  be  systematically  afforded. 

For  the  want  of  this  bad  habits  are  often  contracted,  and  a 
steady,  continuous  improvement  cannot  be  secured.  The  Insti- 
tution, however,  has  hitherto  had  so  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  that  in  this  and  many  other  respects  it  lias  not  been  able 
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to  effect  all  that  its  supporters  and  managers  feel  to  be  requi- 
site. We  believe,  with  attention  to  the  points  above  mentioned, 
the  students  of  this  Institution  would  make  complete  teachers, 
and  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  even  in  their  present  state 
they  will  be  found  valuable  instructors  in  the  village  schools  to 
which  their  duties  will  be  mostly  confined. 

We  have^  Sec., 
(Signed)  A.  Thurtell. 

■   The  Secretary  of  the  M.   MiTCHKLL. 

Committee  of  ContncU  on  Education, 
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Priyy  Council  Office^  Downing  Street,  Jane  dO»  1848. 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  having  esteemed  it 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  m6des  of  conducting  popular  instruction 
in  foreign  countries^  applied  for  information  in  September  last, 
through  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  from  the  governments  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe 
and  America.  Answers  were  not  received  from  all^  periiaps  oa 
account  of  the  political  excitement  that  prevailed  in  many  coun- 
tries; and  the  communications  that  were  received  were  in  each 
case  confined  to  the  transmission  of  the  usual  tables  prepared  for 
publication.  From  these  the  statements  contained  in  the  following 
pages  have  been  extracted.* 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
public  instruction  is  not  directed  or  managed  by  a  department  of 
the  government.  The  schools  are  universally  subjected  to  inspec- 
tion, and  their  state  is  annually  reported  upon.  In  all  of  them  the 
books  used  are  controlled  by  the  Boards  of  Education,  through 
whose  agency,  and  at  whose  recommendation,  the  aid  deemed 
expedient  to  be  afforded  by  Government  is  distributed.  The  cost 
of  public  instruction  is  in  some  countries  defrayed  by  incomes  from 
endowments;  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  these,  united  with  the  com- 
munal contributions,  suffice  to  allow  primary  instruction  to  be 
gratuitously  given.  In  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  scliool- 
money  levied  on  families,  whether  the  children  attend  the  parochial 
school  or  are  otherwise  instructed,  is  raised  by  the  school  autho- 
rities, but  at  a  moderate  rate;  and  in  those  countries  the  laiv^ 
compels  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  at  least  to 
the  periodical  examinations.  Supplementary  aid  from  Govern- 
ment is  universal,  both  to  schools  and  colleges.  The  admission  to 
colleges,  universities,  and  offices  under  government,  is  made  de- 
pendent upon  school  certificates,  in  addition  to  those  of  baptism 
and  confirmation  amongst  Christians. 

In  the  United  States  the  plan  of  raising  a  regular  school  rate, 
irrespective  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  parish  schools,  was 
first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Germanic  population  is 
largest.  The  same  system  is  now  in  force  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  the  local  governments  are  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish the  inspection  of  schools,  which  is  found  to  be  essential  to 
a  good  system  of  popular  education.  A  difficulty  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  lie  in  the  want  of  a  special  Boara,  invested  with 
the  power  of  superintending  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the 
absence  of  which  occaaons  the  burthen  to  fall  more  heavily  than 
is  convenient  upon  those  public-spirited  citizens  who  undertsJie  the 
duty  in  their  respective  localities. 

,*  By  T.  C.  Bufiddy  Eiq.,  of  the  Privy  Council  Qffioe. 
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PUBUG  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  palm  belongs  to  Germany  of  having  first  associated  the 
school  with  the  church  as  an  inseparable  accompaniment  to  paro- 
chial organization.  In  every  German  state  the  mhabitant  of  each 
parish  is  by  birth  a  participator  in,  and  is  consequently  bound  by 
obligations  to,  the  system  of  public  instruction  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State.  Prussia  has  done  most  towards  perfecting, 
on  a  large  scale,  the  system  of  popular  instruction  which  most 
closely  suits  itself  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  a  large  nation. 

In  Prussia  the  school  emanates  from  the  locautv  where  it  is 
found.  Poors'-rates  have  not  been  generally  exacted  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  school-money  has  long  been  levied  as  a  rate 
incumbent  upon  all  who  have  children.  The  .rate  varies  from. 
3d,  to  &d.  per  month,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  a  proof  of 
pauperism  suffices  to  cause  it  to  be  remitted,  and  even  the  poorest 
are  not  debarred  the  advantages  of  education.  The  school 
reflects  the  character  of  the  population  of  each  locality.  The 
religious  profession,  the  industrial  tendency  of  the  community, 
give  each  their  imprint  to  the  mode  of  teaching.  But  as  formal 
religious  instruction  is  always  given  by  the  pastors  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  it  is  found  easy  to  combine  cnildren  of  different 
religious  persuasions  in  the  same  establishment  without  inducing 
collisions  between  them  or  their  parents. 

The  Prussian  government  has  furnished  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Berlin  with  unpublished  documents  concerning  sdiool  attend- 
ance, from  which  the  following  survey  of  the  state  of  elementary 
education  throughout  the  kingdom  is  taken.  The  number  at 
school  is  shown  to  have  been  at  the  close  of  1846, — 

In  country  schools,  955,386  boys,  and  927,656  girls ; 
In  town  schools,  280,062  boys,  and  270,229  girls ; 
making  a  total  of  2,433,333  at  elementary  schools.  If  the 
scholars  at  schools  of  a  higher  description,  including  the  gjrmnasia 
or  grammar  schools,  of  wnich  no  return  is  here  given,  be  added, 
the  total  enjoying  school  education  in  1846  was  2,542,961  scholars 
of  both  sexes,  or  in  proportion  to  a  population  of  16,000,000  of 
souls  as  1  to  6. 

Respecting  the  outlay  for  these  schools,  the  tables  communicate 
little  information,  since  they  do  not  include  the  contributions  in 
the  shape  of  school-money  levied  from  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  elementary  schools.  The  grant  from  the  State 
budget  in  aid  of  elementary  schools  amounted  in  1845  to  37jOOO/., 
and  the  sum  appropriated  m  the  same  year  for  educational  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  was  1,138,050  dollars,  or  170,207/.  10s. 

There  is  a  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Berlin,  who  is  also 
at  the  head  of  church  affairs,  and  communicates  through  the  local 
Consistories  in  the  provinces  with  which  he  corresponas.  School 
Inspectors  are  appointed  io  various  districts,  one  of  whom  is  always 
the  Siiperinlendent  or  B^op  of  the  Strict. 
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WIRTEMBERG. 

No  statistics  of  education  have  bsen  furnished  by  the  govern- 
menty  but  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Stuttgardt  has  sent  the 
following  abstract  of  the  law. 

Each  locality,  comprising  30  families,  is  compelled  by  law  to 
have  a  primary  school. 

Localities  containing  a  population  of  less  than  30  families,  are 
compelled  by  law  to  unite  with  a  neighbouring  locality  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school. 

If  the  neighbouring  locality  is  at  a  distance  of  more  than  2^ 
English  miles,  or  the  road  thereto  dangerous,  then  the  Government 
Committee  of  Education  can  decree  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school  even  for  15  families. 

If  in  a  community  of  different  religious  confessions  the  minority 
comprises  60  families,  they  may  claim  the  establishment  and  sup* 
port  of  a  school  of  their  own  confession  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
community.  The  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  community, 
without  regard  to  religious  confessions,  and  by  each  individual  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  him.  In  poor  commu- 
nities the  government  contributes  m  part  towards  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  repairs  of  the  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  schoolmaster  are  in  places  containing  4000 
inhabitants  350  florins,  and  house  rent ;  in  places  containing  less 
than  4000  and  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  300  florins,  and  house- 
rent.  In  a  school  where  more  than  60  scholars  attend,  250  florins, 
and  house-rent.  In  a  school  where  less  than  60  scholars  attend, 
200  florins,  and  house- reiit. 

A  proposal  has  been  lately  laid  before  the  Chambers,  authorizing 
the  government  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  two  classes  of  school- 
masters last  named. 

Second  schoolmasters  receive  a  salary  of  150  florins,  and  are 
allowed  one  room  and  fuel. 

An  assistant  schoolmaster  (candidate)  receives  a  salary  of  120 
florins. 

In  a  school  where  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  90,  two 
schoolmasters  are  allowed ;  if  more  than  180  scholars,  three  school- 
masters; if  more  than  270  scholars,  four  schoolmasters,  and  so  on 
in  proportion. 

The  school  hours  are, 

« 

In  summer  4  hours  per  day ; 
In  winter  6  hours  per  day. 

The  school  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  clergyman  of  the  con- 
fession to  which  the  schoolmaster  belongs,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  presbytery, 

II.  2  o 
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There  is  in  each  district  a  special  school  inspector,  who  is  a 
clergyman. 

The  visitation  of  the  schools  is  made  by  the  school  inspector  of 
the  district,  the  clergyman,  and  the  presbytery  of  tbt  cotrimunity. 

The  attendance  of  every  child  at  the  primary  schddl  is  compul- 
sory, unless  he  frequents  a  superior  school,  or  i*eceiTes  pHvate 
instruction,  ^ch  as  he  would  obtain  at  the  |)rimary  school. 

It  is  compulsory  upon  parents^  guardians,  &c. :  should  they  forbid 
the  children's  attendance  at  the  school,  or  not  allow  their  receiving 
private  instruction,  they  subject  themselves  to  a  fine,  and  even  im- 
prisonment ;  and  if  afterwards  they  should  still  refuse  to  alldw  the 
children  to  attend  the  school,  then  the  police  is  requests  to  adopt 
such  measures  ad  will  compel  th^  children  to  visit  the  school. 

If  a  child,  by  reason  of  health  or  otherwise,  is  Unable  to  attend 
the  public  school,  then  the  parents  or  guardians  are  obliged  to  see 
that  he  receive  private  instruction,  and^  if  unable  to  pay  for  it,  the 
community  is  ooliged  to  supply  the  means. 

Children  who  have  not  frequented  the  primary  schools,  are 
equally  obliged  to  attend  the  public  examinatiotis. 


BAyARIA. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  kindly  furnished  Hefr  Majesty^s 
Minister  at  Munich  with  unpublished  tables,  containing  the  sta- 
tistics of  public  instruction  in  that  kingdom,  as  late  as  the  year 
1844.  The  system  followed  is  best  illustrated  by  the  tables  tliem- 
selves,  which  are  accompanied  by  no  ^remarks.  Elementary 
education  is  given  iti  the  German  schools,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  report  for  1844. 


Number  of  Day-SchooU. 
Provisional  Schools  .     • 


Roman  Catholic. 


4,892 
89 


Boyi. 


Girla. 


183,641 


186,102 


Number  of  Scholars  in  Day-1 
Schools j 

^"  &dlr.  '"'*   f"°'^y;}'l36,477  146,007 


Protettanl. 


S,116 
166 


Boys. 


90,69r 
40,876 


Girli. 


92,529 
42,595 


iBnfcllte. 


93 


•  • 


Boy«. 


1,637 


708 


Glrli. 


1,633 


847 


The  population  of  Bavaria  being  4,250,000  souls,  it  follows  that 
1  in  7  attended  the  day-schools,  and  1  in  5  a  school  of  some  kind 
in  which  elementary  instruction  is  given ;  but  the  attendance  at  all 
the  schools  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  instructed^  being  little 
under  1  in  4  of  the  population. 
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Attendance  at  Infant  Schools      .  . 

at  German  Schools    •  . 

at  Sunday-Schools     •  • 

at  Industrial  Schools  • 
at  Teachers'  Colleges 

at  Grammar  Schools  • 

at  High  Schools  •     •  • 

at  Colleges  of  Arts    .  • 

at  llandicraft  Arts    •  . 
at  Polytechnic  Colleges . 

at  Pritate  Seminaries  • 


9  } 

I) 


Boys. 


Girls. 


2,470 

280,264 

189,449 

60^469 


2,393 

275,975 

178,061 

25,212 

696 

7,495 

3,110 

694 

8,978 

493 

2^444  Of  both  sexes. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Total  of  both  sexes  receiving  Instruction 


Total. 


4,863 

556,239 

367,510 

85,681 

696 

7,495 

3,110 

694 

8,978 

493 

2,444 


1,038,203 


A  complete  system  of  inspection  is  established  throughout 
Bavaria;  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  including  not  only  the 
number  and  proficiency  of  the^scholars,  but  also  the  conduct  of  tl^e 
teachers,  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  funds  available.  Every  school  ought  to  be  provided  with  a 
small  nursery  garden,  that  the  children  may  learn  the  mode  of 
tieating  trees  and  plants.  Out  of  6065  German  schools,  it  appears, 
from  the  reports,  that  5284  actually  had  nursery  grounds  attached 
to  them.  X 

It  is  necessary  in  Bavaria,  before  admission  can  be  obtained  into 
any  higher  school,  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
lower  school.  Not  only  must  all  candidates  for  offices  under  the 
State  pass  examinations,  but  examinations  are  held  of  apprentices 
in  trade,  who  wish  to  become  masters,  and  even  of  officers  in  the 
army  on  promotion. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Badeu  has  furnished  no  statistical  retiirns 
illustrating  the  state  of  popular  instruction  in  that  country;  but  a 
volume  of  laws  and  ordinances  respecting  schools  has  been  sent, 
which  affords  a  complete  view  of  the  system  adopted  in  one  of  the 
most  advanced  constitutional  states  of  Germany.  As  the  principle 
is  almost  the  same  which  is  followed  throughout  Germany,  Den- 
mark^ and  Holland^  we  give  a  condensed  analysis  of  the  plan  upon 
which  the  primary  schools  are  organized.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  Baden  the  care  of  the  schools  is  not  confided  to  the  autho- 
rities who  have  the  charge  of  church  affairs,  as  is  the  case  in 
Prussia.  The  department  of  education  is  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Baden.  But  the  local  school  authority 
is  commonly  a  parochial  committee^  consisting  of  clergy  and 
laymen  combined. 

An  ordinance  of  1834  states  the  subjects  on  which  instruction  is 
to  be  given  in  the  primary  schools. 
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1.  Religion. 

2.  German  language. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

5.  Singing. 

6.  General  instruction  on  subjects  of  natural  history, 

natural  philosophy^  geography,  and  geometry ;  also 
on  points  appertaining  to  health  and  to  farming. 

7.  Where  there  are  sufficient  means  drawing  is  to  be 

taught. 

1*be  last-named  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  more  essential  first  five  points  are  not  to  suffer  by  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Of  Inspection. — ^The  parish  clergyman  is  the  regular  school 
Inspector.  Where  there  are  clergymen  of  different  confessions, 
each  clergyman  inspects  the  schools  of  his  church.  Where  a  School 
Board  is  constituted^  as  stated  below,  the  Board  elects  an  Inspector. 
The  Jews*  schools  are  included  in  this  regulation.  The  Inspector 
keeps  a  diary  in  which  he  enters  the  result  of  all  his  visits.  He 
has  also  the  charge  of  seeing  that  the  school  plan  of  instruction  is 
followed.  The  clergyman,  whether  an  Inspector  or  not,  is  bound 
twice  a-week  to  give  instruction  in  religion  at  the  school. 

The  School  Authorities  consist,  in  places  where  there  are  schools, 
of  the 

Inspector  as  chairman ; 
The  mayor  or  headborough ; 

The  vestry  of  the  parish,  amongst  Protestants ;  the  trus- 
tees of  foundations  in  Catholic  communities ;  and  the 
directors  of  synagogues  in  Jewish  communities. 

The  teachers  are«  if  possible,  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  authorities. 

In  larffe  towns  the  Education  Department  can  appoint  a  Board 
to  take  cnarge  of  all  the  schools,  or  of  any  separate  school  in  the 
place.  Where  there  is  a  mixture  of  confessions  and  creeds,  the 
school  must  be  placed  under  a  separate  Board. 

Visitors. — One  of  the  clergy  of  the  district  is  to  be  appointed 
for  six  years  as  Visitor  by  the  Education  Department.  Where 
there  are  but  few  schools  of  any  one  confessioni  a  Visitor  can  be 
named  for  several  districts.  The  Visitor  also  inspects  the  schools 
of  Jewish  persuasion* 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  has  control  jointly  with  the 
Education  Department  over  the  religious  instruction  in  Boman  Ca- 
tholic schools. 

Tlie  County  Authorities  are  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  school,  or  the  suppression  of  an  old  one ;  also,  respect 
ing  changes  in  the  appointment  of  masters,  and  in  the  nomination 
of  the  School  Board  of  Special  Inspectors  and  of  Visitors. 

Children  whose  sixth  year  terminates  between  the  23rd  of  April 
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of  one  year  and  the  23rd  of  April  of  the  year  following^  are  bound 
to  commence  their  schooling  with  Easter  of  the  second  year.  A 
year  is  allowed  where  infirmity  or  similar  disabling  causes  are 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  parish  clergy,  who  keep  the  registers,  have  to  furnish  the 
school  authorities  with  a  list  of  all  children  whose  schooling  begins 
at  the  next  following  Easter.  To  this  a  list  is  added  of  all  children 
not  bom  in  the  place^  and  which  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  school 
authorities.  These  lists  are  to  be  handed  to  the  schoolmasters ;  and 
one  fortnight  after  the  school  is  opened  the  schoolmaster  has  to 
return  to  the  authorities  the  names  of  stich  cliildren  as  attend  the 
school,  as  well  as  those  of  the  absent  children.  The  latter  ar&  to 
be  forced  through  the  police  to  attend  school,  except  where  their 
absence  is  excused  or  explained  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated. 

Children  leave  schools  also  at  Easter.  Boys  on  having  completed 
their  14th  year,  and  girls  their  13th  year,  or  expecting  to  complete 
it  before  25th  April  of  that  year.  If  by  that  period  children  who 
have  attained  these  ages  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  objects 
of  instruction  specified,  they  may  be  kept  one  or  two  years  longer. 
Every  scholar  obtains  a  certificate  on  his  leaving  school. 

Children  who  have  private  instruction,  or  who  attend  higher  in- 
stitutions, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  instruction,  are  free 
of  the  school,  but  require  a  certificate  from  the  school  Inspectors. 
Private  seminaries  must  be  authorized  by  the  upper  school  autho- 
rities. This  authorization  cannot  be  refused  where  the  applicants 
are  in  every  respect  approved  candidates  as  masters;  but  such 
establishments  must  make  good  the  school  money  which  they 
abstract  from  the  regular  schoolmaster. 

Every  week  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  school 
authorities  a  list  of  such  children  as  have  been  absent  without  leave, 
or  who  having  absented  themselves,  did  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  their  so  doing,  together  with  number  of  days'  absence.  This  list 
is  handed  to  the  burgomaster,  who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  imposes  a  fine,  varying  from  2  kreutzers  {\d^  to  12 
kreutzers  (Set.)  for  every  day  of  non-attendance. 

Internal  Organization  of  Primary  Schoob, — 1.  Schools  that 
have  but  one  teacher  are  ^to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be 
counted  (rom  the  lowest  zs  first  upwards. 

In  the  summer  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  two  morn- 
ing hours  of  schooling  daily ;  the  second  class  has  also  two  morning 
bours^  and  the  first  or  lowest  class  has  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  winter  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  three 
morning  hours  of  instruction  daily.  The*  second  class  the  first 
afternoon  hour  alone,  and  the  second  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
class  or  beginners.  One  of  these  classes  is  to  be  employed  in 
writing,  under  the  inspection  of  a  proper  monitor  selected  from  the 
scholars,  while  the  otner  class  is  taught  by  the  teacher.  On  half- 
holidays  (Wednesday  and  Saturday)   the  morning  hours,  three 
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in  summer  and  four  in  winter,  are  to  be  proportionally  divided 
amongst  the  three  classes. 

2.  When  there  are  two  teachers,  the  elder  scholars  are  to  be 
placed  under  one  teacher  and  the  younger  h^f  under  the  other. 
The  school  is  then  divided  into  four  classes,  each  teacher  taking 
two,  and  each  class  has  instruction  for  three  hours  daily,  both  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  excepting  Qt\  half  holidays,  when  each  class 
has  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  210,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  autnori-* 
ties.  If  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  simultaneously,  the  division 
indicated  above,  into  higher  and  lower  classes,  each  under  a  sepa* 
rate  teacher. 

Where  there  are  three  teachers,  one  is  to  instruct  the  beginner9 
in  the  two  first  classes.  Where  the  upper  classes  are  composed 
both  of  boys  and  girls,  the  elder  pupils  are  under  one  teacher  and 
the  younger  ones  under  the  other,  or  the  sexes  vfXBy  be  separated. 

With  four  teachers  two  distinct  schools  are  formed,  of  four 
classes  each*  th^  arrangements  being  such  as  are  already  indicated. 

These  arrangements,  being  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  in 
conference  with  the  parochial  school  authorities  and  the  Inspector, 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  and  the  moans  of  larger 
towns  or  villages,  provided  that  nothing  be  so  arranged  as  to 
interfere  with  the  rules  that  no  class  is  to  exceed  70  in  number ; 
that  each  class  is  to  have  three  hours*  instruction  daily,  and  tho 
upper  boys*  class  \o  have  four  hours  in  winter,  with  the  exoeption 
of  half  holidays,  when  the  instruction  is  to  be  for  them  two  hour% 
and  for  the  others  half-hours. 

In  placQs  where  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  established,  no 
change  in  these  arrangements  is  to  be  made  in  consequence. 
Changes  ma^e,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of  |in  assistant  being 
required  from  the  ill  health  of  the  master,  or  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Inspector,  who  will 
report  upon  them  when  submitting  the  results  of  his  inspection  to 
the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  advance  of  children  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place 
after  the  examination,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  ^nd  with 
due  regard  to  the  age  and  natural  powers  of  the  pupils*  When 
the  parents  do  not  consent,  a  child  can  only  be  required  to  continue 
at  school  beyond  the  legal  age  on  an  authorization  of  the  Educa.- 
tion  Department  throu^  the  Inspector. 

4.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils  assemble  punctually  at 
the  fixed  hours,  and  they  are  clean  in  person  and  attire.  They 
must  also  behave  with  propriety  both  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school  and  while  at  sphool.  The  injunctions  concerning  their 
conduct  are  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  pupils  at  (he  beginning  of 
every  half-year,  and  are  to  be  bung  up  in  every  school^room. 

The  pupils  can  be  placed  in  their  reiqpective  classes^  acfofding 
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to  their  conduct  and  diligence,  every  week  or  month ;  but  in  the 
first  classes  oftei^r,  if  the  teacher  thinks  it  advisable. 

Permission  to  absent  themselves  from  a  single  lesson  may  be 
granted  by  the  teachers;  for  more  than  one  the  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  school  Inspeqtor. 

Punishments  consist  in  reprimands,  in  giving  a  lower  place  in 
the  class,  in  tasks  after  school  hours,  and,  where  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  faults  is  observed,  in  blows  with  a  cane  on  the  hand 
in  a  manner  that  is  not  dangerous.  The  teacher  only  takes  cog- 
nizance of  faults  committed  \\\  school,  or  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school.  Bad  conduct  at  other  times  is  only  punished  at  school 
when  the  parents  and  guardians  palpably  neglect  their  duty. 

5.  The  school-rooms  should  have  ten  feet  |in  height,  and  be 
built  on  a  scale  of  six  square  feet  to  a  pupil. 

Plan  of  ImirueHon, — ^The  aim  of  the  primary  school  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  to  form  his  understanding  and 
religious  principles,  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  his  station  in  life.  Instruction  must  therefore  be 
imparted  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  imp^rove  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  have  his  attention  sharpened,  and  his  intellectual 
energies  must  be  brought  into  activity.  He  must  learn  nothing 
mechanically.  The  memory  must  not  be  cultivated,  except  in 
connexion  with  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion of  every  ide^  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  requisite  insight  into  its 
fundamental  principle,  whether  exemplified  by  objects  or  figura- 
tively. In  all  explanations  the  elementary  principles  must  precede 
the  complex  views.  What  has  been  learnt  must  be  made  familiar 
by  frequent  application  and  illustration.  The  instruction  given  in 
the  different  classes  must  correspond  with  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

Religious  Jnstruction.T^^ve  must  be  taken  that  the  lesson  in 
religion  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  learning  of  sayings 
and  of  chapters  from  the  Bible.  The  pupil's  insight  into  all  points 
must  be  clear  and  well-grounded;  bis  feelings  must  be  roused  and 
his  good  propensities  must  be  confirmed. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  religion  is  to  be  regu- 
lated in  detail  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  various  confesnons ; 
it  is  to  be  communicated  through  the  catechism  and  school-books 
approved  by  these  authorities  and  sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  this 
lesson  the  duties  of  the  dtixen  are  to  be  enforced. 

The  school  is  to  open  and  c^ose  daily  with  a  short  prayer  or 
hymn,  and  the  children  are  to  be  kept  to  regular  attendance  at 
church,  the  sut^ect  of  the  last  sermon  being  a  matter  for  the 
catecbiBt  to  examine  them  upon. 

Grammatical  Instruction. — Grammatical  instruction  must  be 
connected  with  exercises  in  correct  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the  fittest 
mode  of  giving  expression  to  thoughts.  The  consideration  of  the 
correctness  of  an  idea  must  precede  that  of  the  mode  of  express- 
ing It 
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The  organs  of  speech  must  be  exercised  until  completely  formed, 
and  a  due  modulation  of  the  voice  must  be  cultivated.  The  writing 
lesson  must  teach  neatness  and  a  love  of  form. 

Arithmetical  Instruction. — Comprises  the  four  rules,  preceded  by 
proper  explanation  of  the  properties  and  nature  of  figures^  and 
simultaneously  exercised^  mentally  and  in  writing.  The  mental 
calculation  is  to  precede  the  written  sum  on  all  occasions.  After 
practising  the  rules  in  whole  numbers^  fractions,  and  with  given 
simple  or  compound  quantities  in  examples  applicable  in  common  life. 
In  the  second  class  the  constniction  of  simple  geometrical 
figures  is  to  be  taught  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  the  highest  class 
the  use  of  the  square  and  compass,  and  the  mode  of  reducing  to 
proportionate  dimensions  is  to  be  taught. 

Musical  Instruction. — ^Thc  classes  range  as  follows : — 
First  class. — Exercises  of  the  ear  and  the  voice.  Simple  solo  airs. 
Second  class. — Duets  and  easy  chorus  singing. 
Third  class. — ^Chorus  and  ornamental  singing. 
General  Instruction. — ^In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geogra- 
phy, history,  sanitary  points,  and  agriculture,  will  be  imparted  by 
the  pieces  selected  in  the  reading-books,  and  can  be  enforced  and 
illustrated  by  additional  examples  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Division  fif  Time. — Half  an  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction,  but  this  time  may  be  prolonged  or  abridged^ 
according  to  the  subject-matter  treated  of. 

The  study  of  the  mother-ton^e,  combined  with  reading  and 
writing,  is  to  occupy  a  portion  of  six  days  in  the  week,  in  addition 
to  copies  to  be  written  out  of  school  hours.  Arithmetic  is  to  be 
taken  four  times,  and  singing  twice  in  the  week.  Instruction  in 
matters  of  general  interest  is  to  be  given  to  the  second  class  once 
and  to  the  highest  class  three  times  in  the  week. 

The  plan  of  the  school  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers 
and  the  Inspector  for  every  half-year,  and  a  draft  of  it  must  be  laid 
before  the  school  authorities  once  a-year,  together  with  the  results 
of  the  inspection.  When  the  children  appear  behind-hand  in 
particular  points  of  instruction,  more  time  must  be  appropriated  to 
tiiose  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  scholars  of  one  school  be  of  different  reli^ous  confessions, 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  receive  their  religious  mstruction  at  the 
same  hour.  If  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one  confession,  but 
is  also  attended  by  children  of  another  confession,  the  instruction 
in  religion  must  be  fixed  in  the  last  hour  of  attendance,  that  such 
as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go  home^  or  wherever  such  instruc- 
tion may  be  provided  for  them. 

EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  empire  has  for  many  years  possessed  a  methodical 
system  of  public  education,  respecting  which,  however,  reports 
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have  but  within  a  few  years  been  published.  The  system  is  modified 
in  each  province  to  suit  the  wants  of  each^  and  the  results  show  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  different  provinces. 

Lombardy  and  Venice, — In  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  the  num- 
ber of  founciations  for  educational  purposes  has  always  been  great. 
Such  as  depended  upon  clerical  boaies  were  for  tne  most  part 
secularized  during  the  French  occupation.  By  the  edict  of  the 
Italian  republic  of  4th  September,  1802^  the  care  of  national 
education  was  undertaken  by  the  Government.  Schools  were  to 
be  of  three  kinds,  according  as  their  expenditure  was  defrayed  by 
the  State,  the  department,  or  the  parish,  and  three  degrees  of 
instruction  were  established  in  the  higher,  secondarVf  and  primary 
schools.  A  chief  inspector  (inspettore  in  capo),  with  9  provincial 
inspectors,  129  district  inspectors,  and  16  school  directors,  together 
with  the  parish  clergy  of  2206  parishes,  formed  in  1835  the  staff 
for  the  direction  of  o641  primary  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
282,871  children  of  both  sexes>  out  of  336,620  reputed  of  age  to 
go  to  schoolj  or  between  6  and  12  years  old.  In  that  year  it  was 
computed  that  161,039  children  did  not  attend  school. 

The  most  recent  survey  of  the  institutions  for  education  is  for  the 
year  1843.  They  show  that  a  larger  sum  is  expended  on  education 
in  Lombardy  than  in  any  other  province.   The  total  outlay  was, — 

In  Lombardy       ....     £197,245 
In  Venice    •         .  .  .  ••       119,696 

The  subventional  contribution  from  the  State  Treasury  to  these 
provinces  is  said  to  be  74,349/.,  which  sum  probably  flowed  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  called  the  ''  Monte  Pio,"  now  forming  a 
portion  of  the  National  Debt.  Of  this  sum  it  would  seem  that  the 
elementary  schools  took — 

Lombardy £55,357 

Venice 33,834 

But  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of — 

ri2  asylums  for  male  orphans         •      £9,100 


Lombarby  <20  asylums  for  female  orphans 
I  3  asylums  for  the  destitute  . 
rll  asylums  for  female  orphans 

Venice     •  I  4  asylums  for  male  orphans 
\  5  asylums  for  both  sexes    . 


16,504 

1,435 

7,853 

616 

4,739 


£40,247 

making  for  elementary  instruction  129,437/.,  for  which  it  would 
seem  Uiat  284,707  children  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction  out 
of  615,213  of  an  age  to  go  to  school,  or  about  46  per  cent. 

STenice,  32  per  cent. ;  Lombardy,  56  per  cent.)    The  cost  is  less 
an  10^.  per  child. 

Bohemia, — The  Central  Slavonic  provinces,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia,  present  a  better  return  of  school  attendance  than  Italy. 
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Out  of  539^69 1  children  of  the  school  age,  511,785  seem  actually 
to  have  gone  to  schopl  inBoheipia;  and  out  of  289,710  in  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  279,975  were  ^t  school  in  1843.  If  the  repetition 
schools  be  added,  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  the  number 
bound  to  attend  by  law  by  366484  in  the  two  provinces.  The 
cost  of  instruction  does  not  exceed  2^.  per  child  annually  for  those 
attending  the  elementary  schools. 

Austria, — In  the  archduchy  of  Lower  Austria,  in  which  the 
capital  is  situated,  157^683  children  attended  school  in  1842  out  of 
161,120^  or  about  97  per  cent.  In  Upper  Austria  the  attendance 
was  98  per  cent. ;  in  Stiria,  80  per  cent. ;  in  lUyria,  30  per  cent.; 
in  Tyrol,  104  per  cent.;  in  Galicia  (PolandY  16  per  cent.;  in 
Dalmatia,  33  per  cent. ;  in  Transylvania,  74  per  cent. ;  in  the 
military  frontier, — : 

The  numbers  here  given  are  without  taking  the  repetition  schools 
into  account,  which  were  frequented  altogether  by  658,177  children. 
These  numbers  do  not  follow  the  numbers  of  the  schools  esta- 
blished. 

Galicia. — Galicia,  with  an  attendance  of  only  84,799  has  2133 
schools:  whereas  Moravia  has  but  1955  schools,  attended  by 
279,975  children. 

The  elementary  schools  divide  into  three  classes:  chief  schcoh 
are  found  in  the  large  towns;  and  trivial  schools  in  nearly  every 
parish,  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  the  country,  serve  for  children 
of  both  sexes.  There  were  also  2250  elementary  ffirls*  schools  in  all 
provinces  in  1843. 

The  law  enjoining  that  all  children  should  attend  school  on  the 
responsibility  of  their  parents  and  guardians  was  passed  by  Joseph 
11.  for  the  old  German  and  Slavonian  provinces.  It  was  extended 
to  the  provinces  subsequently  acquired  by  conquest  The  majority 
of  the  schools  are  for  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ; 
there  are,  however,  2246  schools  of  other  persuasions^  of  which  the 
Protestants  have  the  majority.  The  Greek  Church  has  286 
schools  in  Transylvania  alone.  Bohemia  has  the  greatest  number 
of  Jewish  schools. 

With  regard  to  languages,  the  necessities  of  the  respective 
districts  are  consulted,  and,  although  German  19  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  elementary  schools,  yet  religious  instruction  and 
reading  are  taught  in  the  national  dialect,  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
consequently  not  unfrequently  happens  that  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  the  clergy  and  catechists  in  several  languages,  as  well  as 
according  to  different  confessiops,  in  the  same  school,  and  this  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  the  prqvipoes  that  have 
])artially  a  Slavonic  population.  Thus,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
capital  there  is  a  school,  in  which  instruction  is  given  both  in  Ger- 
man and  in  modern  Greek.  Small  as  the  province  of  X^ower 
Austria  is,  there  are  six  schools  on  the  Moravian  frontier,  ip  wfiich 
instruction  is  given  half  in  Gerpaan  and  half  in  jyi oravian ;  and  iq 
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six  others  the  Bohemian  and  German  languages  are  united.  The 
demands  made  on  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  arising  out 
of  the  variety  of  languages^  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  schools  under  its  direction,  in  which  those  of  Hungary 
are  not  included.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
empire  is  20,230. 

6374  German  schools. 
6169  Italian  schools. 
4578  Slavonian  schools. 
1110  Hungarian  schools. 
513  W^llachian  schools.      •     * 

3  Greek  schools. 
1483  Mixed  schools. 

The  mixed  schools  comprise, — 

208  German  and  Bohemian      \ 

7  German  and.Moravian 
515  German  and  Polish 

55  German  and  Ruthenian 
204  German  and  Wend 
88  German  and  Carniolan         nj-     i     i.    i       vi. 
22  German  and  Illyrian  K*«*  ^^^'",'  ^»^ 

1  German  and  Slowak  '  S**^"""^  ^^^«=*'- 

8  Italian  and  Carniolan 
8  Italian  and  Illyrian 

43  Italian  and  Dalmatian 
268  Polish  and  Ruthenian 

2  Wallachian  and  Ruthenian^ 
1  German  and  Wallachian. 

1  German  and  Greek. 
50  German  and  Italian. 
1  Hungarian  and  W^allachian. 

The  German  language  is  taught^in  7484 schools,  Italian  in  6294, 
Slavonic  dialepts  in  6019^  Hungarian  (o^t  of  Hungary)  in  1122, 
Wallachian  in  553,  and  Greek  in  3  schools.  Assuming,  as  official 
reports  warrant,  that  the  Slavonic  population  (exclusive  of  Hun- 
gary) consists  of  10,000,000  souls,  the  German  of  6,500,000,  the 
Italian  of  5,000,000,  and  the  Jlungarian  (Magyar)  of  1,500,000 
in  Transylvania,  the  proportion  of  school  provision  would  be, — 

In  the  Slavonic  provinces,  on  an  average,  1  school  to  1827  inhabs. 
In  the  German  provinces,  „  1  school  to    869  inhabs. 

In  Italy,  „  1  school  to    794  inhabs. 

In  Transylvania,  „  1  school  to  1000  inhabs. 

There  is  no  return  made  for  Hungary,  with  11,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  of  whom  5,500,000  are  Hungarians  (Magyars)  and 
5,500,000  Slavonians  and  Wallachians. 
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The  school  attendance  is  stated  to  vary  in  the  following  propor- 
tions in  the  various  provinces. 


School  Attendance 

in  proportion  to  One  of  the  Population. 

_. 

M«le. 

Female. 



Male. 

Female. 

Lower  Aaitria  .     •     • 
Upper  Austria  .     •     • 

Stiria 

Garinthia  and  Camiola 
Illyrian  Coast  •     .     . 

l^rol 

Boheniia     •     •     •     • 

6 
6 
7 

15 

20 

5 

5 

7 
7 
9 

20    : 

1 

6 

Moravia  and  Silesia 
Galicia  •     •     •     • 
Dalmatia     •     •     • 
Lombardy    .     .     • 
Venice     •   .     •     • 
TransyWania     •     • 
Military  Frontier   . 

4 
30 
66 
10 
24 
26 
10 

5 

68 
307 

16 
109 

49 

18 

The  average  school  attendance  for  the  whole  empire  is  calculated 
to  be  1  in  9  for  boys,  and  1  in  12  for  girls. 

The  total  expenditure  for  education,  local  and  general,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 

Table  showing  the  Income  of  Schools  in  the  Kmpiie  of  Austria. 


Lower  Austria 
Upper  Austria      • 
Stiria    •     •     •     • 
Carinthia  and  Carniola 
Illyrian  Coast .     • 
Tyrol    .     •     •     • 
Bohemia    •     •     • 
Moravia  and  Silesia 
Galicia      •     .     • 
Dalmatia   •     .     • 
Lombardy  •     •     • 
Venice       •     •     • 
Transylvania  •     • 
Military  Frontier . 

Totals     •     • 


Sehool 
Money. 


Florins. 

273,015 

132,900 

40,481 

32,388 

3,468 

29,443 

261,141 

213,945 


From 
IhoTlncial 

Dtetrieta^and 
Local  and 
Manidpal 

GoYernments 


From  the 

Fand  for 

Education 

and 
Religion. 


From  other 


82,941 

4,969 

55,338 

13,364 


1,143,393 


Florins. 
61,102 
40,089 
27,453 
35,173 
38,977 
29,663 

140,040 

42i369 

11,364 

391,600 

271,984 

79',409 


Florins. 

50,206 

34,087 

31,499 

41,492 

34,816 

50,832 

54,717 

58,011 

87,575 

21,553 


Fiorina. 


FWmb 

the 

Treaanry. 


• . 


1,169,223 


464,788 


4,867 

295 

68,183 


•  • 


21,368 


94,713 


Florins. 


2,562 
128 

*600 

•  • 

300 
63,760 
51,178 
24,183 
53,079 


Toul. 


195,790 


Florins. 

384,323 

207,076 

99,433 
111,615 

82,256 
110,233 
524,681 
271,956 
129,944 

33,217 
559,669 
328,131 

79,521 
145,852 


3,067,907 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  sum  applied  to  elementary 
education  little  more  than  one-third  is  raised  as  school-money  from 
those  immediately  enjoying  the  benefit 
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Tadle  showing  the  Number  of  Children  and  the  School  Attekdakce  in  the 

Empire  of  Auitiia. 


Namber  of  Children. 

Between 
6  tnd  12. 

Number 
at  School. 

In  Repetition 
School!. 

OuUty. 

Lower  Austria     •     •     • 
Upper  Austria    .     .     , 

Stiria 

Carinthia  and  Gamiola . 
lUyrian  Coast     •     .     . 

Tyrol 

Bohemia 

Moravia  and  Silesia  •     • 

Galicia 

Dalmatia 

Lombardy      •     .     •     . 

Venice 

Transylvania      •     .     . 
Military  Frontier      •     . 

158,565 

90,320 

106,320 

84,847 

62,229 

104,010 

531,563 

291,292 

532,244 

12,776 

341,209 

258,019 

96,708 

124,317 

155,488 

86,914 

80,752 

28,203 

11,313 

106,397 

501,192 

277,335 

74,986 

3,662 

188,770 

81,164 

60,035 

69,956 

57,226 

40,597 

35,495 

15,708 

3,790 

49,836 

222,695 

175,311 

34,588 

'7,924 
851 

21,388 

Fiorina. 

383,725 

189,409 

99,433 
111,615 

82,256 
112,100 
500,083 
271,956 
129,944 

33,217 
509,669 
328, 141 

79,521 
145,852 

Table  showing  the  NaHBSB  of  Parishes  and  of  Schooks,  according  to  their  Religious 

distinctions,  in  the  Empire  of  Auttria 

• 

Pariahea. 

Roman  Catholk  Sehoola. 

Not  Roman  Catholic  Sehoola. 

Total 
of 

Catho- 
lic. 

Ptateat- 
ant. 

Chief. 

Com- 

Girla. 

Chief. 

Com- 
munal. 

Oirla. 

Jewiah. 

Schnoli. 

Lower  Austria  .     • 

916 

5 

21 

1,095 

31 

2 

3 

1 

•  • 

1,153 

Upper  Austria  •     • 

528 

11 

8 

597 

8 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

628 

Stiria     .     •     .      • 

576 

4 

8 

600 

11 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

624 

Carinthia  &  Carniola 

649 

16 

9 

317 

8 

•  • 

31 

•  • 

• . 

365 

lUyrian  Coast  .     . 

346 

7 

12 

81 

20 

3 

5 

2 

4 

123 

Tyrol     .... 

639 

•  • 

15 

1,399 

294 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

1,709 

Bohemia      .     .     • 

1,765 

53 

48 

3,332 

39 

•  • 

71 

3 

19 

3,493 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

1,026 

43 

23 

1,760 

22 

2 

109 

1 

50 

1,917 

Oalicia  •     •     .     . 

2,685 

288 

31 

1,857 

31 

2 

73 

•  • 

1 

1,994 

Dalmatia    •     •     . 

429 

115 

7 

38 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

51 

Lombardy  •     .     • 

2,330 

1 

68 

2,075 

1,600 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

.  • 

3,743 

Venice  .... 

1,615 

2 

32 

1,565 

52 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,649 

Transylvania     .     . 

1,678 

1,935 

13 

209 

4 

30 

1,109 

263 

•  • 

1,628 

Military  Frontier    • 

442 

622 

22 

544 

23 

2 

537 

25 

2 

1,153 

The  schools  returned  as  not  Roman  Catholic  include  the  Greek 
persuasion  as  well  as  Protestant  schools,  the  two  not  being  distin- 
guished in  the  official  return. 

HOLLAND. 

The  first  impulse  to  improved  primary  instruction  in  Holland 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  some  benevolent  citizens  of  Gro- 
ningen,  who,  in  1784,  founded  the  "Society  for  the  Public 
Good,"*    They  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
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ment  in  theit  efforts  to  train  schoolmasters,  and  excite  attention 
to  the  state  of  schook.  In  1806  the  various  edicts  and  regulations^ 
published  from  time  to  time^  were  digested  into  a  law^  and  were 
generalized  for  the  guidance  of  the  countnr  at  large.  The  French 
invasion  curtailed  the  means  applied  to  education  ;  still  the  Dutch 
system  was^  as  early  as  1812^  thought  worthy  of  a  special  inquiry 
by  Cotnmissioners  deputed  from  the  University  of  Paris,  who  re- 
ported with  no.  small  admiration  respecting  it.  On  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  1814>  the  first  care  of  the  king  was  directed  to  the  state 
of  public  education,  which  by  a  law  of  that  year  was  restored  to 
the  footing  of  1806.  Every  province  v^as  divided  into  educational 
districts^  and  a  school  inspector  was  appomted  to  each  district.    A 

fjrovincial  School  Commission  waft  named  from  amongst  the 
eading  inhabitatits  of  each  province  to  co-operate  with  the  in- 
spectors, and  a  sum  was  charged  on  the  budget  for  the  educational 
outlsty,  from  which  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Gommissidners 
were  to  be  defrayed. 

The  governments  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  charged  with 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  for  which  they"  provide  in  their 
local  budgets.  Teachers  were  classified  into  four  ranks,  according 
to  their  acquirements  and  qualifications,  and  received  their  appoint- 
ments from  Government.  A  sum  was  also  destined  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  associations  of  teachers^  who  were  to  meet  to  confer  on 
school  management,  to  visit  each  other's  schools,  and  to  study  in 
common  the  duties  incumbent  on  their  profession. 

The  best  known  methods  of  instruction  were  sought  and  tried, 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  best  school  books  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  th^  year  1814. 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  east- 
em  and  western  colonies^  and  schoolmasters  and  books  were  selected 
to  be  sent  to  both. 

In  1817  two  normal  schools  were  founded  at  Haarlem  and  at 
Lier,  near  Antwerp,  in  addition  to  that  which  already  existed  at 
Grotiingeh^  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  General  Good.  Fifty 
teachers  were  annually  to  be  trainea  at  the  two  new  seminaries ;  l4 
were  usually  educated  at  Groningen.  Similar  seminaries  likewise 
existed  in  several  provinces  of  Belgium,  in  which  part  of  the  king- 
dom the  state  of  popular  education  was,  notvrithstandine,  very  low. 
A  new  institution  was  this  year  decreed  in  a  Jury  of  five  inhabitants, 
appointed  for  each  province.  The  jury  was  intended  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  and  to  suggest  and 
approve  of  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  education  in 
Belgium. 

In  1818  the  sum  of  25,000  florins  (2080/.)  was  placed  on  the 
budget  of  the  southern  provinces  in  aid  of  education,  although 
rich  foundations  are  common  in  Belgium. 

In  1819  the  sum  of  14,000  florins  (1166/.)  was  mnied  to  aug- 
ment the  salaries  of  deserving  schoolmasters,  and  toe  grant  to  the 
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southern  provinces  was  increased  to  30,000  florins  (2500/.).  The 
supplementary  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  poptdar  educa- 
tion amounted,  according  to  the  budget  of  1820,  to — 


Yearly  allowances 
Building  grants 
For  normal  schools      • 
Gratifications  to  teachers 


florins. 

4,940  0 

24,265  0 

2,200  0 

3,635  0 

35,040    0  a  £2920. 


In  1823  the  total  cost  of  the  lowfer  schools  was  as  follows,  and 
this  sum  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  the  budget. 


Ordinary. 

Extrmrdinsry. 

Total. 

Educational  Commissions  and  Juries    • 

Training  colleges       • 

Schoolmasters'  salaries    .     •     •     .      . 
Allowance  to  schoolmasters'  associatioiis 
Support  of  schools,  buildings,  &e.    •     i 
GratificatioiiS)  &e.      !•.«•« 

Florint.   Cl«. 

52,620     0 

19,880     0 

114,946  79 

4,880    0 

3,770    0 

Fiorina.   Cta. 

4,200    0 
19,365  08 

21,922    0 
660    0 

Fiorina.  Cta. 

52,620    0 

24,080    0 

134,314  87 

4,880    a 

aij922    0 

.      4,430    0 

1 

196,099  79 

* 

46,147  08 

• 

242,246  87 

This  sum  is  equivalent  to  20,195/.  11*.  In  1826  it  is  reported 
that  of  1000  of  the  population,  90tV  attended  school.  Of  392,889 
children  reputed  of  a  school  age,  220,237  were  in  attendance  at 
school,  and  172,652  as  not  attending.  In  88  pauper'  schools, 
10,555  children  were  instructed  in  1826.  The  number  of  school- 
masters' associations  had  increased  to  336,  with  4939  members. 


The  budget  in  1828  provided 
The  provincial  budgets  added 
The  parishes  contributed 


Florins.  Cents. 

.     327,060  99 

.     101,411  83 

.       68,057  48 

Florins  496,530  30 


Hence  the  total  sum  expended  on  public  education  for  the  people 
ahiounted  in  1828  to  41,377/.  10*.  The  number  of  parishes  in 
the  kingdom  was  then  2751,  of  which  1146  had  fixed  public 
schools ;  and  to  668  of  these  a  tnasteFs  house  was  attached.  The 
outlay  of  the  year  for  each  school  was,  therefore,  21^1.  ip^v  school* 
The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  winter  was  247,496. 

The  first  year  in  which  the  public  accounts  were  kept  for  the 
northern  provinces  alone,  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  the 
Netherlands,  the  sums  allowed  to  public  education  in  Holland 
very  much  exceeded  all  preceding  outlay. 
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The  budget  was  charged  with 
The  provincial  budgets      • 
The  parishes  with    . 


Florinf.  Centi. 

.     201,451  39 

.      47,618  75 

.     666,685  92 

Florins  915,806  06 


Of  this  large  sum,  76,317/.,  raised  by  2,450,000  persons,  nearly 
20,000/.  was  for  building  and  repairs.  In  the  official  statements, 
from  which  this  table  is  taken,  the  salaries  of  masters  rank 
amongst  the  parish  expenses  for  307,934  florins. 

^  The  annual  report  for  1846,  which  is  the  latest  we  have  seen^ 
gives  no  financial  details.  It  states  the  number  of  teachers,  of 
pupils,  and  of  schools  to  have  been  the  following. 

Number  and  Attendance  of  Public,  Parish,  and  other  Schools  in  Holland  in  1846. 


Seholara. 

Sehootf 

Scbolan. 

.Provincei. 

Pbpalation, 

Jan.  lit, 

1848. 

PubUe 

Parish 

School!. 

on 

Special 

Founda> 

tlons. 

Boys. 

Gida. 

Boya. 

Olrla. 

North  Brabant 

402,353 

294 

22,063 

15,118 

12 

363 

735 

Gelderland    • 

371,877 

"327 

26,461 

19,686 

19 

1,306 

926 

South  Holland 

564,791 

254 

23,771 

19,489 

40 

3,477 

3,167 

North  Holland 

467,733 

280 

18,943 

15,194 

36 

2,983 

2,652 

Zealand     •     • 

159,915 

138 

10,597 

7,377 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

Utrecht     .     • 

154,419 

80 

6,479 

5,318 

23 

2,472 

1,996 

Overyssel  •     • 
Friesland  •     • 

246,837 

344 

22,010 

16,962 

3 

89 

109 

212,040 

209 

17,627 

15,547 

7 

388 

366 

Groningen,     . 

189,714 

195 

16,347 

13,276 

19 

1,173 

911 

Drenthe     •     • 

81,258 

128 

6,267 

5,471 

4 

54 

49 

Limburg    t     • 

203,047 

161.: 

9,195 

7,219 

2 

217 

6 

3 

,053,984 

2,410 

179,760 

140,657 

165 

12,522 

10,917 

sii 

8di 

clan. 

-,  _               Sebc 

»lan. 

PrwrlnoM. 

is 

Total 
SeUoola. 

Total. 

2* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boyt. 

Girla. 

North  Brabant      . 

73 

980 

3,213 

379 

23,406 

19,066 

42,472 

Gelderland      •     . 

41 

1,349 

738 

387 

29,116 

21,350 

50,466 

South  Holland     . 

149 

4,964 

3,454 

443 

32,212 

26,110 

58,322 

North  HoUand     . 

199 

5,740 

5,423 

515 

27,666 

23,169 

50,835 

Zealand    •     •     . 

15 

962 

556 

153 

11,559 

7,933 

19,492 

Utrecht     .     .     . 

47 

1,223 

811 

150 

10,174 

8,125 

18,299 

Oyeiyssel  .     •     • 

U 

284 

259 

358 

22,383 

17,330 

39,713 

Frieuand  •     •     • 

15 

1,137 

809 

231 

19,152 

16,722 

35,874 

Groningen*     •     • 

34 

2,325 

1,750 

248 

19,845 

15,937 

35,782 

Drenthe     .     .     • 

7 

170 

120 

139 

6,491 

5,640 

12,131 

Limburg   t     •     • 

48 

1,069 

1,278 

211 

10,481 

8,503 

18,894 

639     : 

20,203 

18,411 

3,214 

212,485 

169,885 

382,370 

The  results  of  this  statempnt  show  one  public  school  fpr  950  of 
the  population,  and  that,  of  the  total  population  in  1846^  one  in 
eight  enjoyed  public  instruction. 
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SWEDBN. 

Notwithstanding  the  government  undertook  the  direction  in 
national  education,  and  decrees  were  issued  for  the  organization  of 
schools  as  early  as  1820,  yet  the  officially  published  reports  con- 
tain only  a  class  of  schools  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  richer  classes.  It  is  true  that,  from  these  reports,  every 
school  seems  to  be  open  to,  and  to  contain,  scholars  of  every  class; 
yet  the  small  number  of  children  of  the  work-people  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  something  in  the  arrangement  is  discouraging  to  the  poor. 

The  official  reports  state  the  attendance  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  have  been  as  follows,  commencing  from  the  year  1822  to  1824. 


Ymh. 

Number  of 

Scholars  ftvqaontiaff 

School. 

Clusiflcatioa  of  the  Soholara. 

Entered 

Left. 

Re- 
nuined 

Nobles. 

Priertk 

Ofllcials 

and 
Gentry. 

Citiieiu. 

Working 
People. 

1822—1824 
1825—1832 
1833—1843 

4,133 
11,195 
17,117 

3,491 

9,564 

14, 194 

4,910 
5,071 
5,917 

162 
572 
861 

494 
1,410 
1,190 

1,217 
3,499 
5,370 

1,157 
2,899 
4,559 

1,103 
2,815 
4,235 

The  population  in  1843  is  stated  to  have  been  3,138,887,  so 
that,  if  no  more  than  19,000  were  at  school,  the  proportion  is  as 
1  to  165  of  the  population. 

From  the  great  dispersion  of  the  population  in  Sweden,  the  school 
attendance,  as  the  reports  explain,  is  necessarily  bad.  The  follow- 
ing statement  gives  a  survey  of  the  schools,  and  attendance  for  10 
years,  from  1833  to  1843,  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  includes 
schools  of  all  descriptions. 


In  65  Sehoolf  diiperfedl 
through  13  Bithopricti  j 


Scholan. 


loKribed 

on 
the  Book*. 


17,117 


Left 
School. 


14,194 


5,917 


Sams  Paid 

to 
Teachers. 


BixDollara. 
193,005 


Number 

of 
Teachera. 


487 


Classification  oTScbolars  according  to  rank. 


Deaeription  of  Sehool. 

Noblea. 

PHeate. 

OiBdal. 

BargheiB. 

Peaaa... 

Total. 

Gymnasia    •     •     •     • 
Classical  Schools   •     • 
Arithmetical  ditto  •     • 
New  Elementary  ditto  • 

127 
449 
160 
125 

560 

1,054 

226 

253 

758 
2,697  ' 
1,407 

508 

442 
2,031 
1,870 

216 

433 

1,257 

2,454 

91 

2,320 
7,488 
6,119 
1,190 

* 

861 

2,093 

6,370 

4,559 

4,235 

17,117 

II. 
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It  would  appear  from  this  survey  that  about  1 7»000  was  the 
utmost  average  annual  attendance  in  65  schools^  which  bad  487 
teachers.  It  has  always  been  assumed  in  Sweden*  that  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  receive  instruction 
from  their  parents  at  home, 

TVanslatum  of  a  Report  on  the  State  of  General  Education  in 
Sweden^  transmitted  by  Her  JHfajesty^s  Minister f  dated  July  1, 

1847. 

All  the  consistories  in  the  kingdom  having  beep  required  to  draw 
up  reports  stating  the  condition  of  the  general  education  of  the 
country^  as  actually  existing  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1847,  and  these 
documents  being  now  in  our  hands,  we  communicate  therefrom  as 
follows. 

In  the  city  of  Stockholm,  with  about  83,000  mhabitants,  instruc- 
tion was  given  on  the  1st  of  Julv  last  to  the  following  children 
within  the  years  required  for  school  attendance. 

In  fixed  schools.  2466 ;  in  public  gymnasia,  1013;  in  private 
schools,  1841 ;  and  in  their  own  homes,  724;  while  1850  children 
received  no  instruction.  The  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  fixed 
schools  amounted  to  24  examined  and  41  unexamined.  Of  these, 
24  were  also  clergymen,  and  one  was  a  parish  clerk.  In  several 
places,  the  public  schools  were  already  in  full  operation,  and  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  expected  they  would  be  fully  organised 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Within  the  diocese  of  C^«ala,  with  a  population  of  about  8 10,000 
souls,  were  at  the  same  time  156  examined  teachers,  ofwhioh 
number  55  fixed  or  temporary  masters  are  clergymen,  and  85  are 
also  either  organists  or  clerks.  The  number  of  children  within 
the  years  of  instruction,  beginning  at  the  seventh  year^  was  38,956, 
of  whom  19,681  were  boys,  and  19,275  were  girls.  Of  these, 
9545  received  instruction  in  fixed  schools,  6398  in  ambulatory 
schools,  2287  in  private  schools  (including  village  schools),  and  in 
their  own  homes,  18,576;  while  1075  remain  entirely  untaught. 
In  48  parishes  the  schools  had  not  yet  been  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  School  Bill;  but  of  these,  13  parishes 
had  their  schools  in  full  operation  at  the  commencement  of  l^t 
September,  and  in  21  others  announcements  had  been  published 
for  properly  qualified  masters. 

In  the  diocese  of  Linki^np  most  of  the  popular  schools  were 
organized  and  in  full  activity  at  the  period  now  mentioned.  In  the 
other  parishes  measures  had  been  taken  for  the  same  purpose,  so 
that  several  schools  have  been  opened  since  the  1st  of  last  July, 
and  some  others  will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some 
cases  difficulties  had  arisen,  partly  for  want  of  school-houses,  and 
partly  for  want  of  masters,  the  supply  of  the  latter  examined  from 
the  seminary  not  being  yet  suflScient,  especially  as  this  diocese  con- 
tains upwards  of  200 
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In  the  diocese  ol  Shara  13,362  children  had  received  education, 
in  accordance  with  the  School  Act,  in  143  fixed  and  42  ambu- 
latory schools,  established  either  in  the  school  year  now  mentioned, 
or  shortly  afler  the  publication  of  the  School  Act.     In  some  few 

Sarishes  the  publie  schools  were  not  yet  completely  organized, 
ince  then,  however,  several  schools  have  come  into  operation,  and 
it  U  hoped  that  most  of  the  others  will  be  ready  within  the  present 
school  year.  About  150  masters  had  been  examined  from  the 
teachers'  seminary  since  its  commencement. 

In  the  diocese  of  Strengniigj  containing  170  parishes,  were  144 
fixed  schools ;  36  of  these  were  also  united  with  one  or  more  am- 
bulatory schook,  and  in  11  parishes  the  latter  kind  alone  existed. 
In  several  places,  two  parishes  had  a  school  in  common.  In  11 
parishes  the  schools  had  not  yet  been  opened ;  but  since  then  six 
of  these  have  been  fully  organised,  and  in  the  other  five  no  appli-* 
cations  have  yet  been  made  for  the  vacant  masterships.  Of  the 
teachers,  89  were  examined  from  some  seminary ;  27  were  clergy* 
men,  and  69  were  either  organists  or  clerks.  The  pupils  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  amounted  to  15,539;  those  instructed 
at  home  to  11,631,  and  476  were  untaught.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  seminary,  75  pupils  had  been  received,  of  whom  45  had  left 
its  walls  duly  qualified. 

In  the  diocese  of  Vesterdi,  with  a  population  of  257»428  persons, 
7160  children  were  taught  in  fixed  schools,  and  8258  in  ambula- 
tory. In  the  public  gymnasia  389  boys  were  educated,  and  in 
private  schools  894  children ;  646  children  were  altogether  un* 
taught.  In  the  public  schools  99  of  the  masters  had  been  ex- 
amined at  a  seminary,  74  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  fixed 
schools,  and  25  in  the  ambulatory;  the  unexamined  teachers 
amounted  to  310,  of  whom  86  were  in  fixed  schools,  and  224  in 
ambulatory ;  28  of  the  teachers  were  clergymen,  and  41  either 
organists  or  clerks.  Since  the  opening  of  the  seminary,  119  per- 
sons had  received  instruction  there,  and  83  had  taken  their  due 
examination ;  of  this  number  17  were  clergymen. 

The  diocese  of  Vexiif  contains  186  parishes,  divided  into  148 
school  districts.  Of  these,  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  118  were  fully 
organized  and  provided  with  teachers,  while  in  30  districts  the 
schools  were  not  yet  ready ;  23  of  these  remained  closed  for  want 
of  masters.  Most  of  the  parishes  here  are  excessively  large,  and 
a  majority  of  the  schools  are  therefore  ambulatory.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  seminary,  146  pupils  had  been  received,  of  whom 
101  had  left  duly  examined. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lund,  the  children  capable  of  instruction,  from 
an  average  age  of  seven  years,  were  taught  as  follows :  in  fixed 
schools,  M,210;  in  ambulatory,  10,582;  in  public  gymnasia,  131 
boys;  in  private  seminaries,  1496  children;  and  in  their  own 
homes,  11,857;  3991  remaining  untaught.  Sunday-school  in- 
struction was  enjoyed  by  6770  ohildrea    The  masters  and  mis- 
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tresses  were — 371  examined  and  156  unexamined  in  the  fixed 
schools,  and  48  examined  and  134  unexamined  in  the  ambula- 
tory ;  6  were  also  clergymen,  and  41  dther  clerks  or  organists. 

Within  the  diocese  of  Gothenbourg  were^  on  the  1st  of  last  July, 
173  public  schools,  of  which  48  were  fixed,  and  125  ambulatory. 
From  want  of  teachers,  and  other  causes,  65  schools  were  not  yet 
in  operation.  In  the  fixed  schools  4125  children  received  instruc- 
tion; in  the  ambulatory,  14,246;  in  public  gymnasta,376  boys ; 
in  private  schools,  1715  children ;  and  in  their  own  homes,  18,198 : 
3736  were  altogether  untaught.  The  teachers  in  the  fixed  schools 
amounted  to  3/ examined,  and  24  unexamined ;  and  in  the  ambu- 
latory schools,  to  58  examined,  and  94  imexamined.  Sunday- 
school  instruction  was  given  to  919  children.  Of  the  teachers,  14 
were  also  clergymen,  and  49  also  either  clerks  or  organists.  In 
addition  thereto,  24  elder  public  schools  existed,  for  the  children 
of  the  peasantry.  Since  the  opening  of  the  seminary,  101  pupils 
had  received  instruction,  and  84  had  left  it  duly  examined  for  the 
employment  of  masters. 

In  the  diocese  of  Cabnar,  which  includes  42  benefices,  26  fixed, 
33  ambulatory  schools,  were  already  fully  organized,  or  about  to 
be  opened,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  School  Act. 

Tne  number  fully  ready,  on  the  1st  of  last  July,  was  35;  four 
parishes  had  refused  to  establish  public  schools,  and  three  had 
prayed  for  further  delay.  The  number  of  examined  teachers  was 
•—in  the  fixed  schools  21,  and  in  the  ambulatory  26,  total  47 ;  of 
these,  24  were  also  parish  clerks. 

In  the  diocese  of  Carlstad  the  number  of  children  within  the 
years  of  instruction  amounted  to  36,157*  Of  these,  13,659  were 
taught  in  their  own  homes,  2534  in  fixed  schools,  18,066  in  ambu- 
latory, and  1989  in  Sunday-schools.  In  the  public  gymnasia  266 
boys  were  educated,  and  in  private  seminaries  204  children ;  1428 
remaining  altogether  untaught.  The  schools  in  full  operation  were 
— fixed  schools,  31;  ambulatory,  98;  and  Sunday-schools,  23. 
The  number  of  masters  was — in  the  fixed  schools,  23  examined, 
and  6  unexamined;  in  the  ambulatory,  95  examined,  and  29  un- 
examined ;  of  this  number,  40  are  also  organists  or  clerks,  and  5 
are  clergymen.  The  public  schools  had  been  fully  organized 
throughout  the  whole  diocese,  13  parishes  excepted,  in  accordance 
with  me  School  Act. 

In  the  diocese  of  HenU^sand,  beginning  with  the  Swedish  pa- 
rishes, 23  schools  were  in  due  operation;  instruction  had  not  yet 
commenced  in  87  others  for  want  of  masters,  and  in  37  from  tem- 
porary causes.  In  those  Lap  parishes  whose  population  is  mostly 
Swedish,  and  where  no  Lap  schools  have  yet  been  established,  five 
public  schools  had  been  organized,  but  four  of  these  had  not  yet 
been  opened  for  want  of  teachers.  No  schools  had  yet  been  formed 
in  the  Finnish  parishes.  The  seminary  had  now  existed  for  five 
years,  but  only  30  pupils  had  yet  been  dimitted  thence  fully 
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approved.  The  principal  hinderances,  besides  the  paucity  of 
teachers,  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  this  diocese,  were  the 
scantiness  of  the  population,  and  the  great  distance  between  the 
several  villages;  this  rendered  it  equally  di£BcuU  to  form  a  fixed 
school  in  every  parish,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  ambulatory  schools 
for  the  whole.  This  was  still  more  the  case  in  the  Lap  parishes, 
where  also  they  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the  half  of  the  pro- 
tection tax  granted  for  this  purpose,  the  grant  in  question  not 
having  been  extended  to  Lapmark.  An  additional  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  in  the  Finnish  parishes,  was  the 
want  of  proper  schoolmasters,  acquainted  with  both  the  Swedish 
and  the  Finnish  languages,  and  the  great  need  of  suitable  school* 
books  in  the  latter  tongue. 

Iii  Visby  diocese,  containing  92  pjarishes,  public  schools,  organ* 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  School  Act,  existed  only  in  45.  But 
since  the  1st  of  July,  schools  have  been  opened  in  12  other  parishes. 
The  whole  number  of  schools  was  36,  34  of  which  were  fixed,  and 
2  ambulatory.  Instruction  was  given  to  1824  children.  The  prin- 
cipal hinderance  to  the  active  arrangement  of  the  schools  was  the 
want  of  schoolmasters,  only  43  of  whom  had  yet  been  qualified  by 
the  seminary,  and  very  few  applicants  having  as  yet  announced 
themselves  from  the  mainland. 

BELGIUM. 

Orranic  regulations  for  primary  schools  were  promulgated  on 
the  23rd  September,  1842.  The  following  are  the  results  stated 
in  a  Report  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Nothomb  :—^ 

There  are  different  kinds  of  normal  schools  in  the  kingdom. 
Some  were  founded  by  bishops,  others  by  the  provincial  councils, 
and  all  are  encouraged  by  the  Government,  which  maintains  bur- 
sarships,  and  makes  other  payments.  The  sum  distributed  in  this 
manner  is  about  the  same  which  was  voted  under  the  Dutch 
previous  to  1830.  Before  1830  it  was  15,661  francs ;  in  1840  it 
did  not  exceed  18,667  francs.  The  model  schools  have  been 
gradually  better  attended  since  the  Revolution.  Before  1830  the 
pupils  numbered  357 ;  they  now  number  837. 

In  1830  there  were  550  teachers,  who  received  rewards  and 
augmentations  of  salary  amounting  to  161,252  francs.  The  pro- 
vinces, in  1831,  only  disbursed  39,000  francs  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  primary  instruction.  In  1840  the  teachers,  in  number 
1000,  received  in  augmentation  of  salaries  227,324  francs.  On 
schools,  40,500  francs  were  spent  in  building  grants;  pensions 
were  10,000;  and  the  provinces  contributed  161,000  francs. 

In  1840,  out  of  2510  communes,  but  1040  had  school-houses. 
There  were,  however,  2109  communal  schools,  2284  private 
schools,  and  796  mixed;  in  all,  5189  schools,  leaving  16o  com- 
munes without  any   schooL     The  schools   were  frequented  by 
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453,381  children  of  both  sexes;  and,  mnce  the  population  then 
numbered  4,064,997  inhabitants,  the  sehool  attendance  was  as  1  to 
9  of  the  population.  Two-fiO-hs  of  the  scholars  paid  nothing  for 
schooling. 

The  total  outlay  in  augmentation  of  schoolmasters'  salaries  by 
the  State,  the  communes^  and  other  public  bodies,  was  900,000 
francs=:36,000^  The  school-money  may  be  estimated  at  2,900,000 
francs  =  92,000/. ;  so  that  these  two  sums,  when  divided  amongst 
5320  masters,  leaves  for  each  a  mean  revenue  of  590  francs,  or 
27/.  sterling. 

EMPIRK  OF  RUSSIA. 

Public  instruction  is  superintended  in  Russia  by  the  government, 
but  little  progress  has,  to  judge  from  the  published  official  state- 
ments, been  made  in  the  establishment  of  efficient  means  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  The  report  to  the  Emperor,  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  18461  enumerates  the  number  of  schools, 
with  the  attendance. 
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For  the  whole  empire  another  table  gives  the  number  of  schools 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  universities.    They  are  as  follow : 
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Univemtiet,  Lyeea,  and  High  Schools        •        •         .        10  4,339 

erammar  Schools,  Nobles' Bchools  .         .         •         .        96        35,714 
CWil  Schools,  Parish  and  other  BWneatanr  Schools,) «,  ^,«      <*»  --^ 
also  Private  Schools  .  .        •        .        .      "713,413      165,766  ^ 

,8,618      195,619 
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The  proportion  to  a  population  of  60,000,000  is  less  than  1  to 
300  of  the  inhabitants  receiving  instruction. 

The  clergy  of  the  Greek  cnurch  are  bound  by  strict  rules  to 
keep  schools ;  and  consequently  there  1%  a  supposed  provision  for 
at  least  one  school  in  every  parish.  The  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education^  however,  does  not  declare  whether  this  duty  is 
fulfilled  in  Russia  or  not;  it  not  being  specified  whether  the  schools 
of  the  clergy,  where  they  are  kept,  are  liable  to  State  inspection 
or  not. 

Every  grammar-school  in  Russia  has  a  school  library  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  containing  occasionally  but  180 
volumes.  One  at  Moscow,  in  ft  foundation  school,  has  11,315; 
others  have  2000  to  5000  each.  Nor  is  it  right  to  pass  over  the 
exertions  of  citiaens  of  fortune  in  endeavouring  to  favour  education. 
Count  Demidow  has  fotmded  three  prizes  m  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburgh-— one  of  5000  roubles  banco,  to  which  2000  roubles 
are  added  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing.  Eight  other  prizes 
of  2500  roubles  each  are  distributed  from  the  same  munificent 
foundation. 

The  education  department  at  St.  Petersburgh  causes  school- 
books  to  be  printed  and  distributed.  The  number  oflScially  dis- 
tributed in  la46  is  stated  to  have  been  162,000^  or  considerably 
less  than  one  per  head  of  the  number  of  scholars  reported  as 
attending  school. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Pennsylvania, — ^The  plan  of  education  vaties  in  each  of  the 
States,  but  all  have  a  system  of  popular  education  involving  in- 
spection, either  by  committees,  or  by  persons  appointed  for  the 
purposes;  and  in  many  States  the  coit  of  the  comnuon  schools  is 
defrayed  by  means  of  a  tax  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  rated  on 
the  valuations  ti  real  property.  The  commencement  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  senate  and  representatives 
of  which  State  agreedi  in  1836,  to  appropriate  a  sum  out  of  the 
State  revenues,  to  meet  the  charge  for  public  education,  in  such 
counties  as  should  assess  a  local  rate  for  the  ftame  purpose.  It  was 
left  free  to  each  district  to  arrange  its  own  plan ;  uid  in  1839,  out 
of  1033  districts  into  which  Pennsylvania  was  divided  in  that  year, 
840  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  assessed  a  local  rate ;  while  193 
districts  would  not  adhere  to  the  regulation.  In  1846  there  were 
1226  educational  districts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
1067  rated  the  inhabitants  for  their  schools. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  system  down  to  the 
end  of  1846,  when  7096  schools  were  reported  upon,  numbering 
338,805  schdars;  or,  on  an  average^  45  to  a  school.  In  the  year 
1840  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  1,724,000,  and  couse- 
quently  1  m  5  of  the  population  had  the  advantage  of  instruction 
in  a  jcommoQ  school. 
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GoxPAJULTXTS  View  of  the  Ststek  sinoe  Its  ErtabUdiment  in  1835. 
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74 


From  the  table  subjoined,  the  progress  of  the  system  adopted  in 
1835  is  made  evident  in  the  increase  of  schools,  and  of  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  expenditure  defrayed  by  local  rates,  as 
compared  with  the  sum  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenues. 

New  York, — Although  the  legislature  of  the  city  of  New  York 
appears  early  to  have  given  attention  to  education,  and  to  have 
annually  received  a  report  from  a  committee  appomted  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  forty-6rst  of  this  series  of  reports  having  been  presented 
in  1847;  yet  it  was  not  until  1842  that  a  law  providing  for  a 
regular  grant  in  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  was  ^lassed^ 
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The  principle  upon  which  this  grant  is  founded  resembles  that  laid 
down  in  Pennsylvania ;  according  to  which,  localities  levy  a  fixed 
rate  upon  the  valuations  of  real  property,  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools ;  and  by  the  New  York  law,  it  is  decided  that  the 
sum  so  raised  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  sura  given  in  aid  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  All  schools  receiving  aid  in  this  manner 
are  to  be  inspected,  and  annually  reported  upon ;  and  all  trust  and 
endowment  schools  are  declared  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  1844 
subject  to  be  visited  in  like  manner. 

The  system  of  instruction  provided  excludes  sectarian  relicfious 
instruction,  by  the  following  clause:  "  But  no  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  school  moneys  in  which  the  religious 
sectarian  doctrine  or  tenet  of  any  particular  Christians  or  other 
religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised ;  or  in  which 
any  book  or  books  containing  compositions  favourable  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  particular  doctrine  or  tenets  of  any  Christian  sect, 
or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrine  or  tenets  of  any  other  religious 
sect ;  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  visits  and  examinations 
provided  for  in  this  Act" 

Upon  this  point  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  for  1847  remarks :  *'  By  some  of  the  friends  of  public 
education,  as  the  trustees  are  aware,  it  is  thought  that  a  new  course 
of  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  our  schools.  But  such 
persons  should  bear  in  mind  that,  independent  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  variety  of  religious  views  in  this  country,  there  are 
but  30  of  the  148  hours  of  the  week  (6  hours  of  five  days  only) 
occupied  in  our  schools ;  that  during  those  30  hours,  the  pupils 
are  to  be  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
astronomy,  history,  drawing,  mapping,  the  elements  of  natural 
science,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  common  things ;  and  that 
this  short  period  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  time  requisite  for 
those  changes  of  position,  and  those  seasons  of  recess  and  relaxation, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  of  the 
society  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  was  23,433,  of  which  number 
1112  were  coloured. 

There  were — 


Whiu. 

16  Bovb'  Schools  .     •     • 
16  Girls' Schools    .     ,     • 
2  Boys*  and  Girls*  Schools 
14  Primary  Departments  • 
56  Primary  Schools     •     • 


Boyt. 

GirU. 

4,857 

1 
•  • 

.  • 

4,256 

452 

30 

2,686 

2,350 

4,129 

3,974 

Coiowred. 

8  Boys'  Schools  .  • 
2  tiirJs*  Schools  .  • 
1  Primary  Department 
5  Primary  Schools  •     • 


Boyi. 


OirU. 


293 

•  • 

•  • 

257 

58 

64 

275 

235 

•*a«pi 


The  population  of  New  York  numbers  371,223  inhabitants,  to 
whom  the  number  at  school  bears  the  proportion  as  1  to  16 
nearly. 
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Every  ward  of  the  city  has  its  school^  and  these  are  in  most 
cases  divided  into  boys*  and  girls*  schools,  with  departments  called 
primary.  The  total  outlay  tor  these  schools  amounted  in  1846  to 
264,140  dollars  67  cents,  of  which  35,404  dollars  71  cents  were 
received  from  the  State  School  Fund. 

Louisiana. — The  following  account  of  education  in  Louisiana  is 
taken  from  a  communication  to  a  Washington  newspaper^  forwarded 
by  Her  Majesty's  Minister. 

Previous  to  the  year  1841,  for  a  period  of  near  30  years,  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  had  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent  system  of  education  fot*  the  people.  Munifi- 
cent appropriations  had  been  lavished  with  no  sparing  hand ; 
experiment  had  succeeded  to  experiment,  each  costing  much  trea- 
sure, and  each  in  turn  abandoneid,  as  its  failure  attested  the  erro- 
neous  policy  and  mistaken  judgment  of  its  authors.  Without  goinff 
into  the  details  of  all  that  was  done  throughout  the  State,  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  history  of  education  as  we  find  it 
under  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  up  to  the  year  1841, 
in  which  city,  at  that  time,  commenced  the  free«school  sjrstdm, 
which  has  had,  as  you  will  presently  see,  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess, and  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  true  onward  march  of  publio 
education  in  every  part  of  Louisiana,  and,  I  may  add,  m  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1819,  an  Act  was  passed,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  college  of  Orleans,  a  corponn 
tion  which  had  been  established  some  years  before.  By  this  Ac^ 
the  regents  of  the  University  were  authorized  to  raise  a  sum  not 
exceeding  25,00Odollars  by  means  of  lotteries.  An  Act,  approved 
February  16th,  1821,  entitled  *'An  Act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,*' 
abolished  the  body  politic  created  by  law  under  the  title  of  '*  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans,"  and  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Administrators  in  lieu  thereof,  to  consist  of  nine 
persons  residing  in  the  city,  who  were  to  be  annually  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate.  By  the  Uth  section  of  the  Act,  the  sum 
of  1000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  4000  dollars  appropriated  under 
previous  laws,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  coUegpe. 

Subsequently,  the  legislature  passed  another  Act,  abolishing 
entirely  the  corporation  of  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  establishing 
one  central  and  two  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  By 
this  law,  50  children,  chosen  from  amone  the  poorer  class,  were 
admitted  into  each  of  the  schools,  free  oi  charge,  on  their  being 
presented  to  the  director  of  the  schools  either  by  their  president  or 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  None  of  the  children  to  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously were  to  be  under  the  age  of  7,  or  above  the  age  of  14 
years*  By  the  Act  of  1827,  the  number  of  pupils  entitled  to  gra- 
tuitous admittance  into  each  of  the  schools  was  not  to  exceed 
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100.  Under  the  administration  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
regency  these  institutions  were  conducted  with  various  suceess  until 
the  16th  of  Februarv,  1841 :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
institutions  fostered  by  the  legislature  throughout  the  state* 

Ify  then,  up  to  this  period,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  education  had  been  disappointed,  you  will  perceive  it  did 
not  arise  from  indifference  to  the  subject,  or  from  want  of  liberality 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  failure 
must  rattier  be  attributed  to  some  imperfect  organisation  of  the 
school  system,  or  to  defective  administration  of  the  various  plans  of 
education  adopted  by  the  legislature.  At  any  rate,  in  the  year 
1841,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  was  felt  so  keenly  that  a  number 
of  zealous  and  enterprising  men  held  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  remedy ;  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was>  a  successful  application  to  the  legislature  for 
the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  the  several  municipal  corpora- 
tions to  establish  and  organise,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  to  them 
seem  judicious,  '*  public  schools  in  each  municipality  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  the  children  residing  therein,  to  which  public 
schools  all  resident  white  children  were  to  be  admitted."  By  this 
Act^  too>  power  is  granted  to  the  oouncils  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is  required 
to  pay  annually  for  their  support,  to  each  municipality,  the  sum  of 
8  dollars  62i^  cents  for  each  and  every  taxable  inhabittuit  in  said 
municipalities^  as  paid  by  law  to  other  parishes. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  ootincil  of  the  second 
municipality  created  a  Board  of  Directors  of  public  schools,  by 
selecting  12  of  its  respected  fellow-citizens,  who,  together  with  its 
standing  committee  on  public  education,  were  intrusted  with  au- 
thority to  prescribe  rules  and  discipline  for  the  schools,  directing 
the  system  and  course  of  education  therein,  and  selecting  teachers. 

The  system  of  instruction  introduced  into  these  schools,  and  the 
rules  by  which  they  have  been  governed,  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  prescribed  by  enlightened  experience  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  schools  are  of  three  grades — ^the  primary,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  hi^h  schools.  Children  are  admitted  at  six  years  of  age : 
they  are  placed  in  the  primary  department,  whatever  may  He  their 
age,  until  they  have  some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  on  slates, 
and  mental  arithmetic ;  in  the  intermediate  dej^artment  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  geography,  English  ^ammar,  history,  the  writing 
of  the  English  language,  vocal  music,  Frenoli,  and,  to  Che  boys, 
declamation.  A  few  verses  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  read,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  on  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  morning, 
succeeded  by  a  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors. The  teachers  are  required  to  inculcate  upon  their  pupils,  on 
all  proper  occasions,  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue. 

By  Article  133,  a  superintendent  of  public  education  is  to  be 
appointed,  to  bold  his  office  for  two  years ;  his  duties  to  be  pre- 
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scribed  by  law>  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature 
may  direct. 

By  Article  134,  the  legislature  shall  ^tablish  free  public  schools 
throughout  the  state,  and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise. 

By  Articles  135  and  136,  certain  specified  funds,  such  as  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands,  &c.,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  schools. 

By  Articles  137,  138>  and  139,  a  university  shall  be  established 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit 
— one  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  one 
of  letters.  For  its  further  organization  and  government  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide  by  law. 

Washington. — By  an  Act  passed  in  1844,  the  city  of  Washington 
is  divided  into  four  districts  for  educational  purposes,  to  be  directed 
by  trustees  consisting  of  three  persons  from  each  school  district, 
with  the  mayor  of  the  city  as  president.  School*rooms  were  to  be 
built  at  the  state  expense,  but  confined  to  the  use  of  the  white 
population.  Tuition  fees  of  50  cents  per  month, •  except  in  the 
case  of  extreme  poverty,  to  be  enacted ;  but  if  wholly  unable  to 
pay,  children  are  to  be  admitted  to  instruction  free,  and  to  be 
furnished,  at  the  public  cost,  with  books  and  stationery. 

The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  the  number  of  pay  and  free 
pupils  in  the  several  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  amount 
of  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  amount  ex- 
pended, and  the  balance  or  excess  respectively,  up  to  the  31st 
July,  1847. 


Number 
offtty 
Fupils. 

Namber 
of  Free 
Pupils. 

Total 
Nuxnbei 

or 

Pupil*. 

Amount 
received 

for 
Tuition. 

Amount 

appropri> 

•ted  for  the 

rapport  of 

the  School. 

Amount 
expended 

within 
the  Year. 

BaUaee. 

^ 

First  District  •     • 
Second  District     . 
Third  District.     • 
Fourth  Diithct     • 

48 

100 

17 

17 

108 
97 
94 
6ft 

156 
197 
111 

82* 

Dollan.       DolUn. 

20225    1,075-00 

654-87    1,235-00 

80-00  1     990-00 

89-16  1     995*91 

Dollan. 

1,060-08 

1,286-91 

971-88 

1,010-17 

DoUaia. 
14-92 

18-i2 

DoUan. 

51-91 

14-26 

Total    . 

182 

364 

546 

1026-28  4,295*91 

4,349-04 

33-04 

66-17 

Virginia, — The  care  of  education  was  for  many  years  under- 
taken by  a  society  termed  the  *'  Literary  Fund  Society,"  but  ia 
1842  the  State  took  the  burthen  upon  itself,  and  School  Commis- 
sioners were  named  by  each  County  and  Corporation  Court.  The 
capital  of  the  "  Literary  Fund "  invested  in  the  public  stocks 
amounted  to  1,472,560  dolls.  82  cents,  the  interest  of  which  was 
91,923  dolls.  29  cents,  out  of  which  89,390  dolls.  86  cents  was 
paid  to  the  University  and  other  .schools. 

♦  Average. 
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Sums  appropriated  to  Education  from  the  ''  Literary  Fund, 


1* 


Fixed  appropriations. 
To  the  Unirenity  of  Virginia,  annuity  for  the  year  1847 
To  primary  •cbooU,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of 
the  State,  for  the  year  1847 

Dollan. 
15,000-00 

45,000*00 

DoUufl. 
60  000*00 

AppropriatioM  of  Surplus  Revenue, 
To  military  inititate  at  Lexiogton,  annuity  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  September,  184&           

To  primary  ichooU,  additional  appropriation  for  the  year  1848 

To  the  Virginian  inftitution  for  tne  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 

blind,  on  account  of  annuity  for  1848  •         •         •         * 

1,500  00 
25,000*00 

2,890-86 

Uw,Ww     W 

* 

29, 390*86 

Total  amount  of  disbursement!  and  appropriations,  be- 
ing the  amount  of  revenue    

•  • 
27^999 

574 
549 

89,390-86 

a 

State  of  Education. 

Nnmbet  of  schools  in  121  counties  and  towns        •         •         • 
Number  of  poor  children  in  124  counties  and  towns        •         • 
Number  of  poor  children  sent  to  school  in  122  counties  •          • 
Number  of  poor  children  sent  to  Lancasterian  and  other  schools 

in  4  towns •         #         • 

Number  of  poor  children  sent  to  44  district  schools  in  4  counties 

Total  number  of  children  educated  in  127  counties  and 

towns        .         • 

3,718 
55,935 

29,122 

DoUan. 

68,852-38 
1,453-70 

Expenditure. 

Amount  expended  for  tuition  of  poor  children  at  the  common 
and  Lancasterian  schooU,  including  books,  compensation  to 
officers,  and  all  other  expenses         .         •         •         .         i 

Amount  at  district  schools         •••••• 

Total  for  tuition  and  expenses           •         •         •         . 

DoUan. 
70,306-08 

- 

Average  actual  attendance  of  each  poor  child  at  common  schools, 
58|th  days,  equal  to  nearly  12  weeks. 

Average  amount  paid  for  tuition  of  each  poor  child  at  common  and 
Lancasterian  schools,  2*41  dollars. 

Average  at  district  schools,  2 '65  dollars. 

Average  cost  per  diem  of  tuition  and  expenses  of  each  poor  child 
sent  to  common  and  Lancasterian  schools,  4|th  cents. 

Virginia  has  adopted  the  plan  of  local  assessment  by  various 
Acts  passed  by  the  legislature  between  1818  and  1812;  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extracts. 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Courts  of  the  several  counties,  cities, 
and  corporate  towns,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  of 
the  borough  of  Norfolk  [annually],  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  to  appoint  not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  15  discreet  persons,  to  be  called  School  Commissioners,  for 
the  counties,  cities,  the  said  corpk>rate  towns  and  borough  of 
Norfolk,  respectively,  in  which  they  may  be  appointed ;  and  shall 
moreover,  make  an  order,  directing  their  respective  sheriffs  or 
sergeants  to  notify  such  Commissioners  of  their  appointment." 

*'  All  money,  funds,  debts,  or  other  property,  now  held  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  county  or  corporation,  and  derived 
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from,  or  acquired  by,  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  fflebe-lands  belong- 
ing to  any  county  or  corporation,  or  to  any  parish,  and  which  Bhaul 
be  unappropriated  by  the  citizens  of  such  county  or  corporation,  or 
parish,  shall  be  vested  in  the  said  School  Commissioners ;  the 
revenue  or  income  of  such  money,  funds,  debts,  or  other  property, 
to  be  used  and  applied  by  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  educatiou 
of  the  poor  youth  of  their  county  or  corporation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  directed  to  apply  that  portion  of  the  *'  Literary 
Fund"  to  which  their  county  or  corporation  may  be  entitled ;  Pro- 
vided, that  before  any  £uch.  funds,  money,  or  other  property  shall 
be  thus  invested  in  the  said  Commissioners,  the  citizens  of  such 
county  or  corporation,  or  parish,^  as  the  case  may  be,  or  a  majori^ 
of  them,  shall  assent  to  the  said  investment.  If  any  person  shall 
hereafter  (by  gift  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament) 
give  any  sum  of  money,  or  other  property*  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  "  Literary  Fund,''  for  the 
use  of  any  county  or  counties,  or  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or 
borough,  or  directly  to  such  county  or  counties,  or  to  such  city, 
town,  or  borough,  the  same  may  be  taken  and  held  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Directors  of  the  '*  Literary  Fund,"  or  by  the  County  or 
Corporation  Courts,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  disposed  of  in  man- 
ner and  form,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  such  donor,  or  testator, 
or^.testatrix  ipay  have  prescribed :  Provided,  however,  that  all  such 
gifts  or  devices  shall  be  restricted  to  literary  purposes,  w  purposes 
of  education." 

^'  The  said  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  determine  what 
number  of  poor  children  they  will  educate ;  what  sum  shall  be 
paid  for  their  education;  to  authorize  each  of  themselves  to  select 
as  many  poor  children  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  draw 
orders  on  their  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  tuition, 
and  of  furnishing  such  children  with  proper  books  and  materials 
for  writing  and  ciphering.  The  poor  children  selected  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  shall  (with  the  assent  of  the  father,  or,  if  no 
father,  of  the  mother  of  such  children  respectively,  or,  if  no  mother, 
with  the  assent  of  the  guardian)  be  sent  to  such  school,  as  may  be 
convenient,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic/^ 

"  They  may  authorise  their  respective  treasurers  to  purchaae  on 
such  terms  as  they  may  direct,  and  to  distribute  among  the  schools 
of  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  children,  such  quantities  of 
books,  stationery,  and  other  articles  as  they  may  think  pro|)er : 
Provided,  that  the  amount  expended  in  any  one  year  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  on  their  respective  quotas.'* 

''Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the  said  districts 
shall,  by  voluntary  contribution,  have  raised  three-fil\hs  of  t)ie 
amount  necessary  to  build,  either  in  the  centre  or  such  other  paK 
of  their  district  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  School  Commis- 
sioners of  their  county,  a  good  and  sufficient  school-house,  of  wood, 
stone,  or  brick,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Cona- 
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missioners  to  appropriate,  out  of  the  annual  quota  of  their  county, 
the  nmiaining  two-fifths  of  the  amount  requisite  for  said  build- 
ings :  Provided  such  appropriation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  per 
centum  on  said  quota ;  and  provided  the  building  erected,  together 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  not  exceeding  one  acre,  shall 
for  ever  thereafter  be  vested  in  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
*'  Literary  Fund,"  to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  district 
in  which  it  shall  have  been  so  erected." 

MasMochuiettM, 

Bducation  is  carefully  attended  to  in  Massachusetts,  where 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  is  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  at 
Boston.  From  the  voluminous  Reports  published  we  gather,  that, 
instead  of  contributing  frovn  the  State  Treasury  a  sum  in  addition 
to  the  local  tax  on  the  valued  real  property  of  each  district,  the 
practice  in  New  England  is  to  appropriate  any  surplus  revenue 
that  may  be  saved  from  the  political  expenditure  to  purposes  of 
education.  The  cost  of  the  schools  was  defrayed  in  1844  from 
these  sources  in  the  following  manner. 

Tablb  thowitig  th€  comparatiye  Amoant  of  Money  appropriated  by  the  diffefent  CouDtiet  in 
the  State  for  the  £d!ucatioa  of  each  ChUd  betweea  toe  Ages  of  4  aod  16  Yean,  in  each 
Couuty. 


I 


1 
2 
3 


12 
14 

13 


i 
i 


I 

2 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 


••*■ 


Sum 
•ppro- 
prteiad  b j 
towiMlbr 
each  child 


Sa4blk     • 

Nantncket 

Middletez 

Norfolk   • 

Etees       • 

Plymouth 

Briitol     . 

Woroetter 

Hapipehire 

Hampden 

Duke's  . 
Franklin  . 
Barnetable 
Beikshire 


y««ft 


AaMBt  niMd 
bj  tasM  for 

the  iiipiiort  of 
School!. 


Dollait. 

4-77 
U 
50 
31 
50 
58 
55 
33 
27 
20 
14 
83 
68 
54 


4' 
3' 
3< 
3' 
2' 
2- 
2- 
3< 
2- 
3- 
1- 
1- 
1' 


DolUn. 
114,300*00 

9,800*00 
95,790-71 
44,340*57 
60,297*55 
32,047*50 
41,452*32 
58,400*24 
17, 771-52 
20,239-95 

2,320*40 
14,188*87 
15,213*00 
16,308*04 


laonaieof 
tbeSarplus 

RcTCttM 

■pproprlatcd 
toScOi 


DoUan. 


•  • 


785*68 
1,393*02 

655*18 
1,045-71 

61200 

616 

843-36 
1,572*03 


474*27 

1,047*05 

681 -53 


VMM. 


DolUis. 


•  • 


7359 


96,576*39 
45,733*59 
66, 952 -73 
33,093*21 
42,064*32 
,016-97 
18,614*88 
21,811-98 


•  • 


14,663*14 
16,260-05 
16,989*57 


lfiiiiib«r«f 
Chlldran 
wtWMa 
4Midl« 
of 


19,810 

2,361 

27,564 

13,797 

25,848 

12,832 

16,527 

25,303 

8,193 

9,920 

1,086 

8,021 

9,704 

11,061 


trlhuted  for 

Board  sad 

FmI. 


DoUai*. 
90*00 

239*00 

115*00 

12*00 

2,096*66 

4,146*30 

1,352*44 

5,065*63 

6,243*25 

5*00 

6,327-88 

1,94400 

10,314*74 


From  the  annexed  Table  it  seems  that  there  were  303,877 
persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  in  1844,  and  that  the  school 
attendance  averaged  in  that  year  110,108  in  summer,  and  128,084 
in  winter ;  but  as  6018  are  stated  to  have  attended  school  under 
4  years  of  age,  and  11,581  were  over  16,  the  number  would 
appear  not  to  nave  exceeded  110^000  at  the  schools  in  winter,  or 
nearly  1  in  6J^  of  the  population.  Libraries  are  stated  to  have 
been  added«  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  town  schools. 


